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"  Ah  !  good-evening,  my  dear  Reader  I  A  shake  of  the 
hand  and  a  hearty  '  Happy  New  Year  *  to  you. 

"  Here,  my  good  boy,  shut  the  door  quickly;  for  it  is  a 
bitter  cold  night  I  know  it  must  be  so,  —  the  blushing 
coal  within  the  grate  tells  it. 

"  That 's  right.  Off  with  your  coat,  dear  R.,  and  here 
is  a  snug  little  comer  and  a  snug  little  chair  for  you. 
You  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you.  I  was 
dreaming  just  a  moment  ago,  and  thinking  of  that  beau- 
tiful lyric  of  Tennyson's  —  you  know  it  —  beginning, — 

*  Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light ;  * 

and  wishing  some  one  would  come  in ;  for  I  feel  a  little 
egotistic  to-night,  and  my  cup  is  brimming  full,  and  I 
want  to  say  something  about  myself,  and  how  I  came  to 
be  so  happy  just  this  New  Year's  night. 

"  But  here,  help  yourself  to  a  little  corn — most  luscious 
popping,  you  see.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  think  that 
popping  the  question  is  very  much  like  popping  corn  ? 
There  is  always  a  blushing  fire  underneath  in  either  case. 

"  Who  popped  it  ? 

"  Why,  this  boy  here  at  his  books  —  studying  his  Latin 
for  the  morrow.  He  is  the  youngest.  We  call  him 
Walter.     He  has  dark  eyes,  as  you  see,  and  there  is  a 
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good  deal  of  yellow  sunlight  in  his  hair.  We  expect  to 
send  him  to  college  some  time.  The  other  ones  did  n't 
care  to  go.  They  were  romping,  boisterous  fellows,  hard 
to  manage,  and  preferred  the  woods  to  the  school-room. 
Nature  had  more  charms  for  them  than  books.  They 
rather  stuff  than  be  stuffed.  You  ought  to  see  Arthur's 
room.  The  walls  are  lined  with  butterflies  and  bugs,  and 
insects  of  every  species,  I  verily  believe,  found  in  the 
encyclopaedia.  There  are  bottles,  too,  filled  with  alcohol, 
drowned  snakes,  green  and  black,  and  striped;  and  in 
one  little  alcove,  made  by  a  peculiar  construction  of  the 
chimney,  he  has,  in  different  bottles,  frogs  in  every  period 
of  development.  He  was  always  intensely  interested  in 
collecting  his  specimens,  and  I  thought  at  first  —  foolish 
of  me,  was  n't  it  ?  —  that  he  was  '  throwing  time  away '  ; 
but  when  I  now  see  how  it  ministered  to  his  mental  de- 
velopment, how  well  the  Professors  at  the  Institute  speak 
of  him,  —  complimenting  his  industry,  his  ability  to  hold 
his  mind  closely  and  to  analyze  strictly,  his  wide-awake 
perception  and  eager  grasp  of  thought,  —  I  do  not  grudge 
the  money  it  cost  me  for  bottles  and  jars,  and  alcohol  and 
shelves,  and  the  what-nots  of  a  boy's  laboratory ;  nor  does 
his  mother  care  much  now  for  the  wakeful  hours  she 
spent,  —  anxious  for  her  boy  who,  with  a  bullet-light  in 
his  forehead,  was  spearing  the  insects  which  were  foolish 
enough  to  be  buzzing  about  of  summer  nights. 

"  What  am  I  going  to  make  of  him  ? 

"  I  hardly  know.  Perhaps  a  civil  engineer,  for  he  takes 
kindly  to  mathematics.  But  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
think  of  that  when  he  graduates.  At  any  rate,  I  trust  he 
will  grow  up  to  be  influential  among  scientists,  and  in 
shaping  the  thought  of  the  country.  Influential,  too,  in 
the  right  direction :  in  lifting  the  mechanical  industry  of 
the  country  to  a  higher  level ;  in  making  fashionable  the 
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cultivating  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  the  forging  of  the 
anchor  and  the  horseshoe ;  in  making  the  head  such  an 
ally  of  the  hand  as  it  never  has  been  before.  I  trust  he 
will  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  that  good  time 
when  Westminster  bridges  will  span  the  Charles,  and 
wooden  Chicagoes  will  give  place  to  granite  Glasgows, 
and  dwellings  will  be  built  for  comfort,  and  school-houses 
for  the  promotion  of  mental  growth. 

"  My  other  boys,  —  there  are  two  of  them,  —  Ed  and 
George.  They  are  nearly  grown.  They  never  took 
kindly  to  the  abstract, — more  like  their  mother.  I  have 
thanked  my  stars  a  thousand  times  that  she  was  never  a 
singer  or  a  scholar ;  that  she  never  warbled  at  the  piano, 
or  went  into  rhapsodies  over  Tennyson  or  Miss  Browning ; 
for  she  has  been  a  tidy,  good  housewife,  economical  (a  blessed 
trait  in  a  schoolmaster's  wife),  kept  the  children  dressed 
without  much  expense,  and  withal  so  neatly,  that  they  have 
at  times  been  a  source  of  envy  to  our  neighbors'  wives. 

"Well,  these  boys  —  I  always  called  them  mother's 
boys  —  were  ever  swapping  jack-knives  and  hunting 
squirrels  and  grumbling  at  the  length  of  their  school 
lessons.  Early  they  gravitated  to  the  city,  and  they  are 
doing  very  well.  Ed  is  in  a  wholesale  commission  house 
on  Franklin  Street,  and  George  is  at  work  in  a  large 
banking  establishment  on  State  Street.  Last  Christmas 
they  were  all  at  home.  And  what  do  you  think  these 
rogues  brought  me  for  a  Christmas  present  ?     Guess. 

"  Can't  ?  Why,  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  You  open  your 
eyes,  my  dear  Reader.  ^  Perhaps  you  have  n't  noticed  that 
I  am  a  little  more  elegantly  dressed  than  usual.  Ed 
presented  them  to  me  in  a  neat  little  speech,  which  I 
would  repeat,  had  I  not  forgotten  it.  But  I  recollect  that 
when  I  objected  somewhat  to  donning  so  beautiful  a  suit, 
thinking  that  it  was  a  little  too  dashing  for  a  schoolmaster. 
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and  saying  with  my  thanks  that  dress  does  not  make  the 
man,  Ed  quickly  replied :  — 

"  *  I  know,  father ;  but  then  you  saw  the  other  day  what 
Mr.  Beecher  said:  Dress  does  not  make  the  man,  but 
then  a  man  looks  better  well-dressed.' 

"  And  I  thought  so,  too ;  and  rather  than  throw  a  sin- 
gle tear  into  their  merry  Christmas,  I  put  on  the  suit. 
Then  George  said  they  bought  it  at  Mudge  s,  on  School 
Street,  right  opposite  the  City  Hall;  and  as  he  is  a  good, 
dear  friend  of  mine,  I  was  all  the  more  strongly  induced 
to  wear  it.  And  I  have  been  thinking,  why  should  min- 
isters muffle  their  necks  with  white  kerchiefs,  and  school- 
masters dress  in  funeral  garb }  —  the  one  continually  sug- 
gesting, '  I  am  holier  than  thou,'  and  the  other,  the  awful 
shadow  of  that  judgment  day  which  Luther  sung  about, 
some  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago. 

"You  think  my  many  friends  wouldn't  know  me  ?  Well, 
I  have  a  host  of  them,  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia. And  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  would  go  into 
Allen's  to-morrow,  and  have  a  lot  of  pictures,  cabinet 
size  and  Rembrandt,  struck  off  and  sent  to  my  many 
friends.  I  think  it  would  be  a  pleasing  New  Year  s  gift, 
don't  you }  And  then  if  their  remembrance  of  me  has 
grown  cold,  it  may  warm  again  at  the  sight  of  a  familiar 
face,  into  sympathetic  and  generous  life. 

"  Must  you  go  ?  Then  I  wont  detain  you  ;  for  I  know 
that  two  soft  eyes  are  looking  out  for  you  at  home.  Bring 
his  coat,  Walter,  and  his  gloves.  I  wanted  to  talk  of 
Rugby,  which  I  visited  last  summer,  —  that  dear  old  spot 
that  we  used  to  talk  so  much  about  when  boys  together 
at  Andover,  in  our  walks  to  Prospect  Hill,  where  we  could 
take  a  long  look,  you  recollect,  and  see  the  Bunker  Hill 
monument  and  the  old  square  chimney  of  my  father's  house. 
But  I  will  tell  you  about  it  next  time.     Good-night." 
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ENGLISH  LESSONS} 

The  title  of  this  book  is  enough  to  secure  for  it  a  respectable 
sale,  regardless  of  its  merits. 

The  study  of  the  English  language  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  more  important,  while  that  of  English  grammar  is  looked 
upon  with  less  favoR  The  ground  of  objection  to  English  gram- 
mar is,  that  it  does  not  teach  the  English  language,  —  a  valid 
objection,  if  made  against  grammars  as  usually  taught.  Dr. 
Latham  says,  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  of  every  hundred 
statements  made  by  the  current  writers  on  English  grammar, 
ninety-nine  come  under  one  of  these  two  predicaments,  viz.,  they 
are  either  untrue,  or,  if  true,  were  known  to  the  pupil  before  he 
studied  grammar,  and  therefore  unnecessary."  All  this  may  be 
admitted,  and  yet,  I  am  not  prepared  to  join  in  the  crusade 
against  grammar  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  instruction  in  our 
schools.  The  remedy  proposed  seems  to  me  to  be  not  entirely 
original,  but  borrowed  from  the  man  who,  having  noticed  that  the 
depredations  of  squirrels  upon  corn-fields  were  generally  confined 
to  the  outside  rows,  proposed  to  stop  the  depredations  by  having 
no  outside  rows. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  recommending  the  discontinuance  of 
grammar  as  a  branch  of  study  in  our  grammar  schools,  I  believe 
it  may  be  taught  to  children  as  early  as  arithmetic.  There  is 
nothing  that  children  recognize  sooner  than  the  grammatical 
forms  of  the  language.  Even  the  errors  of  children  show  more 
knowledge  than '  ignorance.  They  consist,  to  a  great  degree,  in 
using  adjectives,  nouns,  and  verbs  irregularly  inflected,  with  reg- 
ular forms  ;  showing  that  they  are  ignorant  only  of  the  fact  that 
these  words  are  exceptions  to  the  generall  rule.  So,  also,  in  or- 
thography and  orthoepy,  children  at  a  very  early  age  recognize 
principles  never  formally  stated  to  them,  and  which  the  teacher, 
perhaps,  has  never  put  into  an  abstract  form  or  rule  for  himself 

But  to  our  book.  The  authors  do  not  offer  this  as  a  substitute 
for  grammar,  but  presume  upon  a  fair  knowledge  of  grammatical 
forms  as  a  requisite  to  its  study. 

^  English  Lessons  for  English  People.  By  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbot,  M.  A.,  and 
J.  R.  Seeley,  M.  A.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
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The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts :  the  first  part  containing 
two  chapters,  one  on  "  Words  Defined  by  Usage,"  the  second  on 
"  Words  Defined  by  Derivation." 

The  first  chapter  is  especially  valuable  as  indicating  a  natural 
and  easy  process  of  learning  the  meaning  of  words.  It  is,  in 
fact,  essentially,  the  method  in  which  children,  before  entering 
school,  get  the  mastery  of  their  whole  voc^ulary.  It  has,  also, 
the  sanction  of  logical  science,  —  blocking  out  a  rough  meaning, 
u  e,  assigning  it  to  a  certain  genus,  and  then,  by  comparing 
synonymes,  and  a  gradual  process  of  elimination  approaching 
definition.  The  history  of  the  language  for  the  last  five  hundred 
years  shows  that  this"  method  has  been  in  constant  operation 
among  words  themselves,  which,  in  many  instances,  have  passed 
from  a  generic  to  a  specific  meaning,  as  nicer  shades  of  thought 
require  more  exact  expression. 

This  process,  so  simple  and  natural,  should  do  away  entirely 
with  what  is  called  defining,  ia  many  schools,  by  simply  finding  a 
synonyme  in  the  dictionary,  and  that,  perhaps,  less  understood 
by  the  pupil  than  the  word  to  be  defined.  This  chapter  is  one 
of  the  shortest  in  the  book,  and,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
valuable. 

The  second  chapter,  on  "  Words  Defined  by  Derivation,"  with 
the  explanation  and  illustration  of  Grimm's  law,  affords  the  pupil, 
in  a  small  space,  valuable  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  words, 
with  their  etymological  signification,  and  indicates,  not  always 
very  clearly,  some  of  the  laws  of  change  in  the  meaning  and 
form  of  words.  So  far  as  the  tendencies  refer  to  a  change  in  the 
meaning  of  words,  it  is  not,  we  think,  an  improvement  on  Trench. 
The  more  technical  portion,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  is  for  the 
benefit  of  "  the  pupil  who  has  studied  Latin,  and  trusts  too  much 
for  his  knowledge  of  English  words  to  his  knowledge  of  their 
Latin  roots,  there  being  a  possibility  of  misderiving  and  misun- 
derstanding a  word,  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  changes  of  letters 
introduced  in  the  process  of  derivation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
danger  of  misunderstanding  and  pedantically  misusing  words 
correctly  derived,  from  an  ignorance  of  the  changes  of  meaning 
which  a  word  almost  always  experiences  in  passing  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another." 
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Part  second,  on  diction,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  differ  so  much 
from  what  we  have  in  most. text-books  on  rhetoric  as  to  require 
its  publication  in  another  form. 

The  distinction  made  between  the  diction  of  poetry  and  that 
of  prose,  and  the  subordinate  distinctions  of  different  kinds  of 
poetry  and  prose,  are  well  enough,  in  their  way ;  but  there  is 
nothing  striking  about  them. 

In  some  cases,  too,  we  think  the  diction  of  the  authors,  if  the 
result  of  the  course  of  study  laid  down,  is  hardly  a  recom- 
mendation. Thus,  our  authors  say  that  "  Poetry  is  averse  to 
lengthiness,  and  euphonious  "  ;  that  "  names  would  be  too  famil- 
iar yi?r  here" ;  and  that  "sentences  that  are  long  by  reason  of 
complication  "  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  third  part,  treating  of  rhythm  and  metre,  contains  many 
valuable  suggestions,  and  perhaps  a  more  complete  analysis  of 
the  different  kinds  of  metre  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  our 
English  text-books.  A  careful  study  of  these  chapters  on  metre, 
supplemented  by  the  perusal  of  Leigh  Hunt's  "What  is  Poetry?" 
could  not  fail  to  give  a  fuller  appreciation  of  our  best  poets,  and 
reveal  blemishes  in  others. 

Part  fourth,  containing  "  Hints  on  Selection  and  Arrangement," 
is  called  for,  and  is,  in  general,  well  done.  With  the  exception  of 
Day,  nearly  all  of  our  writers  on  rhetoric  have  partially  or  wholly 
ignored  rhetorical  invention.  These  hints  are  seasonable,  and 
will  be  found  of  great  value  to  all  who  will  carefully  study  them, 
both  in  enabling  them  to  write,  and  to  criticize  the  writings  of 
others. 

We  are  glad  to  see,  though  in  an  appendix,  some  "  Hints  on 
Errors  in  Reasoning,"  and  hope  this  may  be  interpreted  as  an 
indication  that  logic  is  to  have  a  place  in  our  high  schools.  Why 
rhetoric  should  have  so  prominent  a  place  in  our  course  of  study, 
and  logic  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  we  have  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstand. It  seems  to  us  that  the  rules  of  formal  logic  m^y  be 
understood  by  pupils  quite  as  early  as  those  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric.  We  think  our  authors  might  have  given  us  a  little 
more  on  the  nat^ire  of  propositions,  quantity,  quality,  distribution 
and  conversion,  and  thereby  made  the  illustrations  even  clearer 
than  they  are. 
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On  the  whole,  we  regard  the  book  as  a  valuable  contribution 

to  our  school  literature,  and  hope  it  will  be  extensively  circulated. 

Every  teacher  can  use  it  with  benefit  to  himself  and  his  pupils  ; 

and  for  scholars  of  proper  age  and  attainments,  it  will  be  a  good 

text-book  for  the  school-room. 

B.  F.  Tweed. 


THE  OLD  mOFESSOR. 

The  old  professor  taught  no  more, 
But  lingered  round  the  college  walks ; 

Stories  of  him  we  boys  told  o'er, 
Before  the  fire,  in  evening  talks. 

I  *ll  never  forget  how  he  came  in 
To  recitation,  one  March  night, 

And  asked  our  tutor  to  begin  :  — 

"  And  let  me  hear  these  boys  recite." 

As  we  passed  out,  we  heard  him  say,  — 

"  Pray  leave  me  here  awhile,  alone ; 
Here  in  my  old  place  let  me  stay, 

Just  as  I  did  in  years  long  flown." 
Our  tutor  smiled,  and  bowed  consent. 

Rose  courteous  from  his  high-backed  chair. 
And  down  the  darkened  stairs  he  went, 

Leaving  the  old  professor  there. 


From  out  the  shadows,  faces  seemed 

To  look  on  him  in  his  old  place. 
Fresh  faces  that  with  radiance  beamed,  — 

Radiance  of  boyish  hope  and  grace  ; 
And  faces  that  had  lost  their  youth. 

Although  in  years  they  still  were  young. 
And  faces  o'er  whose  love  and  truth 

The  funeral  anthem  had  been  sung. 

"  These  are  my  boys,"  he  murmured  th^n, 
"  My  boys,  as  in  the  years  long  past ; 

Though  some  are  angels,  others  men. 
Still  as  my  boys  I  hold  them  fast. 
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There 's  one  don't  know  his  lesson  now, 

That  one  of  me  is  making  fun, 
And  that  one's  cheating ; —  ah !  I  see  — 

I  see  and  love  them  every  one. 

"  And  is  it,  then,  so  long  ago 

'I'his  chapter  in  my  life  was  told  ? 
Did  all  of  them  thus  come  and  go, 

And  have  I  really  grown  so  old  ? 
No  !   Here  are  my  old  pains  and  joys, 

My  book  once  more  is  in  my  hand, 
Once  more  I  hear  these  very  boys, 

And  seek  their  hearts  to  understand." 


They  found  him  there  with  open  book. 

And  eyes  closed  with  a  calm  content ; 
The  same  old  sweetness  in  his  look 

There  used  to  be  when  fellows  went 
To  ask  him  questions  and  to  talk, 

When  recitations  were  all  o'er  ; — 
We  saw  him  in  the  college  walk 

And  in  his  former  place  no  more. 

Fred.  W.  LoRiNa 


THOROUGHNESS.  ' 

[The  following  letter  was  sent  to  us  by  Professor  Atkinson,  in  reply  to  a  request  to 
contribute  to  the  "  Teacher,"  and  it  contains  so  excellent  a  criticism  of  the  Order 
recently  introduced  into  the  School  Board  of  Boston,  that  we  print  it  entire,  and 
reserve  the  manuscript  accompanying  it  for  the  February  number.] 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  "  Teacher'' :  — 

You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ask  me  to  become  again  a  con- 
tributor to  the  pages  of  the  "  Teacher."  You  do  it  at  your  own 
risk  and  peril,  well  knowing  the  kind  of  reputation  I  enjoy  with 
many  of  your  readers.  Among  the  papers  which  I  have  by  me — 
for  I  am  too  busy  to  write  a  new  one  —  I  can  find  nothing  more 
suitable  with  which  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  them  than 
the  accompanying  draught  of  an  address  which  will  recall  to 
some  of  them  the  circumstances  under  which  that  acquaintance 
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was  dropped.  The  time  which  has  since  elapsed  has  only 
strengthened  me  in  the  conviction  that  we  must  apply  ourselves 
boldly  and  energetically  to  the  root  of  the  evil  under  which  our 
education  system  labors  if  we  would  keep  Massachusetts  where 
she  has  heretofore  stood  in  the  van  of  educational  improvement. 
I  do  not  think  she  is  keeping  that  place ;  I  think  we  are  begin- 
ning to  fall  behind  our  younger  and  more  energetic  Western 
sisters. 

I  cannot  give  a  better  illustration  than  something  which  I  find 
in  the  proceedings  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee.  At  that  meeting  the  following  order  was  intro- 
duced :  — 

Ordered^  That,  inasmuch  as  the  grammar  schools  have  been  established  to 
teach  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  to  require  of  their  pupils  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  reading,  spelling, 
and  penmanship ;  and  after  this  has  been  secured,  to  give  such  oral  instruc- 
tion in  the  other  studies  of  their  programme  as  shall  seem  to  them  judicious  ; 
and  that  any  pupil,  upon  the  completion  of  these  elementary  studies,  shall  be 
considered  eligible  as  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  girls'  high  and  normal, 
English  high,  or  Latin  school. 

Possibly  this  order  was  introduced  by  some  new  member, 
ignorant  of  the  direction  which  educational  affairs  are  every- 
where taking.  Certainly  he  could  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  precisely  the  policy  taken  by  the  obscurantist  party  in 
Germany  to  stifle  thought  among  the  people.  Certainly  he  can- 
not have  read  the  history  of  the  "  Revised  Code "  in  England, 
and  its  disastrous  effects  in  lowering  the  tone  of  the  schools  of 
the  people.  I  take  leave  to  say  that  the  idea  of  education  on 
which  that  order  is  based  is  obsolete  and  thoroughly  unphilo- 
sophical.  Children  cannot  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic in  grammar  schools,  and  should  not  if  they  could ;  cannot 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar,  whose  ultimate  prin- 
ciples lie  among  the  remotest  of  metaphysical  abstractions  ;  can- 
not acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  geography,  that  is  to  say, 
nothing  less  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  globe  they  live 
on  ;  cannot  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  spelling  of  that 
one  among  spoken  languages  whose  spelling  is  fuller  of  arbitrary 
difficulties  than  any  other  European  tongue ;  and  should  not,  if 
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they  could,  be  set  to  spelling  a  dictionary  full  of  words  whose 
meaning  they  cannot  understand.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  acquire  what  is  called  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  few  branches,  the  children  in  our  grammar  schools  who  will 
never  enter  the  high  school,  are  losing  at  this  moment  the  only 
opportunity  they  will  ever  have  for  acquiring  information  of  the 
greatest  necessity,  and  the  utmost  value,  which,  with  a  better 
adjusted  course  of  study,  might  easily  be  imparted  to  them.  If 
the  absurdities  of  the  old  programme  of  instruction  for  grammar 
schools  were  to  be  summed  up,  it  could  not  be  done  better  than 
in  the  words  of  that  order.  It  is  the  system  from  which  it 
should  be  the  effort  of  every  rational  lover  of  education  to  set  us 
free,  and  I  rubbed  my  eyes  with  amazement  when  I  saw  it  among 
the  proceedings  of  a  Boston  school  committee. 

I  humbly  submit  that  it  is  high  time  that  professional  teachers, 
of  whatever  grade,  should  let  their  voices  be  heard  on  these  sub- 
jects through  their  own  professional  organs.    We  are  all  sufferers 

together  from  bad  methods  and  bad  systems. 

W.  P.  A. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


I  GIVE  the  following  as  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  chief  methods 
of  teaching  geography.  It  is  an  extract  from  notes  taken  in 
pencil  during  one  of  my  vacation  trips  last  summer  through 
France  and  Switzerland.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  reading  such 
notes  to  the  pupils.  The  teacher  who  has  not  himself  travelled, 
can  make  these  notes  from  good  books  of  travel  in  the  country 
imder  consideration. 

Wednesday,  7th  July,  1869.  —  Leave  London  for  New  Haven, 
to  take  the  steamer  for  Dieppe.  (Different  routes  from  England 
to  France  explained.)  Beautiful  passage  —  Beachy  Head,  etc. 
Dieppe,  the  Brighton  of  France  —  fine  bathing  place.  From 
Dieppe  to  Rouen — fine  level  country — grain  nearly  ripe — some 
cutting — blue  blouses  —  no  hedges  —  fields  open  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  —  rows  of  poplars,  and  willows,  and  acacias  —  land, 
like  a  patchwork  quilt,  in  long  narrow  strips — towns  and  villages 
embowered  in  trees  —  roses  —  carriages  very  comfortable,  more 
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so  than  at  home  —  the  pointsmen  are  generally  women.  Rouen, 
a  fine  old  town  —  the  Manchester  of  France  —  old  cathedral  — 
Joan  of  Arc  burned  in  one  of  the  squares. 

Thursday,  8th. — Rouen  to  Paris — charming  corn-fields  (wheat) 
and  vineyards  along  the  Seine — arrived  in  Paris  at  one — march 
of  a  regiment — military  band — blue  uniform — soldiers  at  every 
corner.  After  getting  lodgings  in  Rue  St  Honore,  we' walked 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  —  fountains  —  flowers  —  bloody 
scenes  enacted  here  during  the  first  Revolution  —  palaces  of  the 
Tuileries  and  Louvre,  now  united,  cover  an  area  of  sixty  acres  ! 
The  imperial  tri-color  is  waving  to-day,  a  sign  that  the  emperor 
is  at  home.  Notre  Dame.  Place  de  la  Concorde,  formerly  Place 
de  la  Revolution  —  Louis  XVI,  Marie  Antoinette,  Philip  Egalite, 
Charlotte  Corday,  Danton,  Robespierre,  etc.,  were  guillotined 
here.  Grand  fountains  —  Chateaubriand  says  that  all  the 
water  in  the  world  will  not  wash  away  the  blood  which  was 
shed  here.  Magnificent  view — in  the  centre  of  the  gardens 
is  the  famous  Luxor  obelisk  brought  from  Egypt  at  a  cost  of 
;£8o,ooo.  Palais  Royal  —  shops  and  gardens — wonderful  palaces 
for  grandeur  and  extent  —  Boulevards  —  fine  rows  of  trees  along 
the  streets  —  great  heat  —  fine  shade  —  streets  very  clean  — 
water  in  constant  use  to  water  the  trees  running  along  the  side. 
Versailles  —  splendid  gardens,  fountains,  and  picture  galleries. 
Table  d'hote  —  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  —  fine  cook- 
ery.  (Stayed  three  or  four  days  on  our  return  from  Switzerland.) 

Friday,  9th.  —  Start  for  Switzerland,  6.30  —  a  run  of  11  hours 
—  275  miles  lands  us  in  Macon  on  the  Saone,  through  a  rich  and 
well-cultivated  country  —  wheat  and  barley  harvest  —  Burgundy 
vineyards  as  common  as  potato-fields  at  home  —  from  the  rails 
they  resemble  groves  of  young  aspens,  or  light-green  currant- 
bushes  —  not  quite  ripe  —  they  cover  the  hills  and  border  the 
roads  —  no  fences,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  these  exceptions 
so  slight  that  a  boy  could  step  over  them.  Cherry-trees  along 
the  road  loaded  with  ripe  fruit  —  great  quantity  for  a  penny  or 
deux  sous  —  paradise  for  boys  —  see  very  few  —  not  thickly  in- 
habited. Pass  the  Cote  d'Or,  a  low  ridge  of  mountains  —  very 
beautiful  —  cultivated  and  wooded  —  pass  through  Dijon,  famous 
for  its  roses,  situated  in  the  middle  of  these  mountains.     Stop 
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at  the  Hotel  TEurope — terrace  on  the  outside,  from  which  Mont 
Blanc  can  be  seen, 

Saturday,  loth.— *From  Macon  to  Geneva — fine,  rich  meadows 
—  bullocks  ploughing  —  bells  about  their  necks  —  valley  of  the 
Rhone  —  commencement  of  the  Alps  —  approaching  them  by 
France  —  their  sublimity  steals  on  one  by  degrees.  The  first 
range  ot"  the  Jura  looks  not  higher  than  the  Mourne  mountains  ; 
but  then,  as  we  ascend,  "  hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps 
arise."  Pass  between  two  or  three  spurs  of  the  Jura  range,  and  a 
tunnel  bored  through  one  of  them  four  or  five  miles  long.  The 
faces  of  the  range  show  twist ings  and  contortions  of  the  strata, 
very  curious  to  the  geological.  An  Edinburgh  professor,  with 
note-book  in  hand,  was  in  raptures  with  them.  The  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  and,  indeed,  all  the  way  from  Macon,  is  truly  both  mag- 
nificent and  delightful  —  the  beginnings  of  the  Alps  —  the  "  blue 
rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone,"  bordered  by  vineyards  up  the 
bases  of  the  Alps  (on  the  southern  side)  as  far  as  human  labor 
can  go  —  Indian  corn,  nearly  in  ear  —  pumpkins,  groves  of  fruit- 
trees,  etc. 

11.45.  —  Arrived  at  Geneva,  after  travelling  105  miles  before 
breakfast,  starting,  as  we  did,  at  five  o'clock.  Best  to  take  the 
most  out  of  the  stuff.  It  was  a  slow  train,  and  we  saw  the 
country  to  perfection.  After  breakfast,  walked  about  Lake  Leman 
(Geneva),  and  through  the  city ;  visited  Calvin's  cathedral  —  sat 
in  his  study  chair  —  was  greatly  struck  with  the  height  of  the 
nearest  Alps,  and  the  blueness  and  transparency  of  the  waters  of 
the  lake,  especially  where  the  Rhone* leaves  it.  Fish  can  be  seen 
through  a  deep,  swift,  light-violet-colored  stream,  from  one  of  the 
many  bridges,  at  a  great  depth.  We  have  a  grand  hotel,  the 
entrance  staircase  being  bordered  on  each  side  with  hot-house 
plants,  the  richest  and  rarest  —  great  size  of  thfese  hotels  —  ex- 
pect to  see  the  monarch  Mont  Blanc  from  our  bedroom.  There  are 
three  clocks  in  the  hall,  showing  Swiss,  London,  and  French  time. 
(I  could  here  give  a  series  of  questions,  with  the  real  answers  of  the 
pupils,  on  the  difference  of  time  according  to  longitude,  and  vice 
versa,  but  I  forbear,  from  want  of  space.)  The  population  of 
Geneva  is  about  48,ocx).  It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  has  an 
imposing  appearance.     The  new  town  seems  a  collection  of  pal- 
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aces,  while  the  ancient  part  is  reduced  looking  —  streets  steep, 
badly  paved,  and  narrow  —  so  narrow  that  dwellers  in  opposite 
windows  might  almost  shake  hands  over  the  way.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  canton  only  fifteen  miles  long,  and  as  many  broad  — 
so  small,  says  Voltaire,  that  "  when  I  shake  my  wig,  I  powder  all 
the  republic."  The  manufacture  of  watches  is  an  important 
one  in  Geneva,  70,cxx)  being  made  yearly.  But  the  glory  of 
Geneva  is  its  beautiful  lake.  The  shores  of  this  lake,  bordered, 
as  they  are,  with  towns  and  villages  and  villas,  embosomed  in 
trees  and  gardens  —  then  belts  of  meadows  and  vineyards,  and  in 
the  background,  the  grand  snow-crowned  Alps,  overlooking 
everything,  make  its  neighborhood  an  earthly  paradise. 

I  see  that  were  I  to  give  the  remainder  of  my  notes,  this 
article  would  be  swelled  to  an  unconscionable  length.  Hence,  my 
visit  to  the  meeting  of  the  blue  Rhone,  and  the  muddy  Arve, 
where  the  indigo  and  the  chalk  run  side  by  side,  without  seem- 
ing to  unite  —  the  celebrated  vale  of  Chamouni  and  Mont  Blanc 
(slept  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain)  —  the  sun's  rising  and  setting 
on  the  giant's  snowy  brow,  a  sight  I  can  never,  never  forget  — 
the  journey  from  Geneva  to  Basle  on  the  Rhine,  thus  traversing 
Switzerland  from  south  to  north  —  sailing  over  three  of  its  lakes 
—  including  William  Tell's  —  listening  to  the  roar  of  its  water- 
falls —  threatening  some  of  the  Alpine  passes,  and  back  to  Paris, 
300  miles  by  the  northeast  —  if  dwelt  upon,  would  carry  me  be- 
yond the  prescribed  limits. 

Showed  a  few  specimens  of  plants  and  flowers  gathered  by 
Lake  Leman,  and  among  the  Alps,  to  the  boys.  Interested  — 
wished  to  handle  them,  and  did  so.  And  so,  with  the  aroma  of 
these  Alpine  flowers  pervading  the  class-room,  and  among  the 
leaves  of  my  pocket  book,  I  bid  Switzerland  —  Adieu ! 

John  Given. 
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A  SEA' VIEW. 

I  CLIMBED  the  sea-worn  cliffs  that  edged  the  shore, 
And,  downward  looking,  watched  the  breakers  curl 
Around  the  rocks,  and  marked  their  mighty  swirl 
Quiver  through  swaying  sea-weed,  dark  and  hoar. 
Eastward  the  white  caps  rose,  with  far-off  roar, 
Against  a  sky  like  red  and  purple  pearl ; 
Then  hollowed  greenly  in  and  rushed  to  hurl 
Their  weight  of  water  at  the  cliffs  before. 
Only  a  sea-gull,  flying  silently. 
And  one  soft,  rosy  sail  were  now  in  sight,  — 
A  sail  the  sunset  touched  right  tenderly. 
And  flushed  with  dreamy  glory,  faintly  bright. 
Then  fain  would .  I  have  crossed  the  tossing  sea,  — 
Fain  dared  the  storm,  to  float  within  that  light. 

A.  C.   O.,  13  YEARS  OLD. 


OUTSIDES  AND  IN  SIDES, 

In  the  "Teacher"  for  February,  1870,  the  writer  of  this  paper 
printed  some  reflections  on  the  costliness  of  the  school-houses 
which  the  pride  of  many  of  our  New-England  communities  is 
inducing  them  to  build. 

Comparisons  were  drawn  between  the  expense  lavished  on  the 
buildings  themselves,  and  the  pittance  doled  out  for  the  instru- 
mentalities to  carry  on  the  work  of  instruction  for  which  they 
were  built  Attention  was  directed  to  the  significant  fact,  that 
the  best  furnished  schools  have  nothing  to  boast  of  in  regard  to 
apparatus,  maps,  globes,  reference  books,  cabinets,  etc.,  while  the 
almost  absolute  barrenness  of  the  most,  in  these  particulars,  con- 
stitutes a  standing  satire  on  the  motives  which  have  impelled  to 
the  construction  of  the  noble  school  edifices  which  here  and  there 
dot  the  landscape,  and  are  regarded  with  so  much  pride. 

Attention  was  directed  to  a  second  no  less  significant  fact,  that 
when  a  New-England  community  has  reared  one  or  two  grand 
school-houses,  although  they  may  be  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date only  a.  small  fraction  of  the  whole  number  of  its  children,  it 
is  unwilling  to  do  more.    The  rest  must  get  along  as  they  can, 
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working  on  in  the  old  tumble-down  houses  built  by  a  former 
generation,  or  in  other  wretched  structures  under  similar  disad- 
vantages. And  if  it  be  a  growing  locality,  and  the  number  of  its 
children  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  school  committee  must  extem- 
porize school-rooms  in  stores,  halls,  sheds,  garrets,  and  what  not, 
according  to  their  opportunity.  All  very  well !  The  school  ma- 
chinery will  grind  along  at  some  rate  or  other,  and  the  parts 
where  there  are  deformities  and  friction  will  be  in  by-ways,  out 
of  sight.  The  grand  edifices  on  the  main  streets  symbolize  the 
value  that  the  people  set  on  the  school  system,  and  they  are  in 
plain  view,  for  strangers  to  admire  and  the  citizens  to  regard 
with  self-glorifying  complacency.  That  is  enough !  Don't  let 
any  one  vexhimself  about  the  majority  of  the  children,  who  must 
put  up  with  miserable  accommodations.  It  is  n't  every  town  that 
can  build  even  one  such  magnificent  school-house.  It  is  a  glori- 
ous consummation !  Such  is  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling. 
It  was  asserted  to  be  an  inevitable  deduction  from  these  facts, 
that  our  expensive  school-houses  have  been  built,  in  most  cases, 
to  gratify  and  honor  the  fathers  of  the  children  and  the  magnates 
of  the  community,  and  not  for  the  better  accommodation  and 
instruction  of  the  children  themselves ;  and  an  earnest  protest 
was  entered  against  this  ill-advised,  misdirected,  and  unfruitful 
extravagance. 

Certain  interesting  circumstances  have  brought  this  subject 
home  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  with  redoubled  emphasis  ;  and  he 
embraces  this  opportunity  to  recur  to  it,  and  endeavor  anew  to 
induce  a  more  consistent  and  judicious  economy. 

First,  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances  referred  to.  Five 
years  ago,  a  wealthy  lady  of  New  Bedford,  Miss  Sylvia  Ann  How- 
land,  deceased  ;  and  it  was  found  that  she  had  bequeathed  to  the 
city  of  her  birth  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the 
income  to  be  devoted  to  the  public  library  and  the  public  schools. 

For  several  years  the  wiU  was  in  litigation,  and  the  income 
went  on  accumulating ;  so  that  when  the  legal  questions  were 

• 

settled,  and  the  city  came  into  possession  of  the  bequest  (this 
was  in  April  last),  there  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school 
committee,  as  trustees  of  the  moiety  of  income  assigned  to  the 
benefit  of  the  schools,  the  sum  of  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
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The  admirable  restriction  had  been  placed  on  the  expenditure 
of  this  income,  in  the  will  of  the  donor,  that  no  part  of  it  was  to 
be  devoted  to  relieve  the  city  from  taxation  for  the  support  ol 
schools.  It  was  intended  to  supplement  the  ordinary  and  obli- 
gatory expenditures  for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  supply  the  children 
of  the  city  with  broader  and  richer  opportunities  of  culture  than 
would  be  possible  to  them  from  the  instrumentalities  furnished 
by  taxation. 

How  should  the  school  committee  expend  this  income  fund, 
which  is  hereafter  to  receive  an  increment  of  three  thousand 
dollars  (the  interest  of  the  principal)  each  and  every  year  ?  By 
a  strict  construction  of  the  terms  of  the  will,  in  connection  with 
the  statutory  obligations  of  the  city,  it  would  be  a  question 
whether  any  such  means  of  illustration  as  outline  maps,  globes, 
charts,  reference  books,  and  the  like,  would  be  legitimate  objects 
for  purchase  from  this  income.  For  the  law  requires  that  the 
school-houses  shall  be  **  properly  furnished'' ;  and  no  school-house 
can  be  said  to  be  properly  furnished  which  lacks  these  indispen- 
sable aids  to  good  instruction. 

But  when  the  New-Bedford  school  committee  made  a  survey 
of  the  ground  to  determine  how  best  to  execute  their  trust,  they 
naturally  began  at  the  line  where  the  supplies,  customarily  fur- 
nished by  taxation,  were  found  to  stop.  Now,  the  New-Bedford 
schools,  comparatively  speaking,  have  been  well  cared  for  in  this 
regard.  The  so^xo^-kouses  of  that  city  rank  lowest  in  money 
value  of  those  of  all  the  other  cities  in  the  State.  Taunton  long 
held  this  unenviable  position  at  the  tail-end  of  duty  and  ambi- 
tion, but  her  late  liberal  outlay  in  ^this  direction  has  placed  her 
fer  in  advance  of  her  sister  municipality.  But  in  regard  to  fur- 
niture, and  the  aids  to  instruction  which  have  already  been 
adverted  to,  the  New-Bedford  school  committee  have  long  been 
wise  and  liberal ;  and,  but  for  the  sudden  eye-opening  brought 
about  by  the  Rowland  fund,  they  would  have  felt,  without  ques- 
tion, that  their  schools  were  amply  supplied. 

The  contrast  now  forced  itself  upon  them  between  the  really 
stinted  and  meagre  furnishings  to  which  their  schools  had  been 
accustomed,  and  with  which  they  themselves  had  been  so  con- 
tent, and  the  admirable  completeness  now  possible.    The  interest 
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of  the  teachers,  too,  was  intensely  excited.  Privations  and  in- 
conveniences, which  they  had  borne  without  repining,  because 
deemed  inevitable,  now  found  clamorous  voices  to  implore  relief ; 
and  the  issue  was  that  the  committee,  taking  the  customary  sup- 
plies of  the  past  as  the  measure  of  the  statutory  obligations  of 
the  city,  determined  to  supplement  those  supplies,  and  equip  the 
schools,  not  extravagantly,  but  very  completely,  with  the  essen- 
tial aids  of  good  instruction. 

There  are  twenty-one  public  schools  in  New  Bedford,  having 
an  aggregate  of  thirty-five  hundred  children ;  and  to  supply  these 
schools,  "  not  extravagantly,  but  completely,"  with  maps,  globes, 
charts,  reference  books,  and  similar  instrumentalities,  all  of  the 
most  needful  character,  required  an  outlay  of  nearly  eight  thousand 
dollars. 

These  circumstances  have  been  detailed  because  of  their  inti- 
mate relation  to  the  subject  before  us.  The  suggestive  question 
at  once  occurs,  "  If  it  cost  so  much  to  thoroughly  equip  the  New- 
Bedford  schools  with  necessary  illustrative  apparatus,  when  they 
were  already  furnished  with  such  aids  far  beyond  the  average  of  the 
schools  of  the  State,  how  few  schools  can  boast  of  interior  equip- 
ments at  all  commensurate  with  their  needs  t "  And  in  regard 
to  the  majority,  what  a  deplorable  lack  of  such  equipments  there 
must  be !  And  what  a  change  is  imperatively  demanded  in  the 
public  opinion  which  is  eager  to  build  magnificent  school-houses, 
content  at  the  same  time  to  let  the  schools  within  them  and 
without  them  work  along  in  privation  and  inconvenience,  for 
want  of  such  necessary  assistances !  And  how  are  good  schools 
possible,  in  such  a  condition  of  affairs  t 

Friends  of  education,  school  committees,  controllers  of  opinion 
and  action  in  our  cities  and  towns  !  will  you  not  arouse  yourselves 
to  the  magnitude  of  this  evil  ?  Will  you  not  earnestly  and  per- 
sistently throw  the  weight  of  your  influence  against  the  further 
damaging  activity  of  the  vicious  public  opinion  which  prevails } 
Can  you  possibly  endure  the  existence  of  the  ignominious  facts 
which  render  the  most  of  our  magnificent  school-houses  land- 
marks of  reproach  and  shame,  rather  than  of  honor  and  glory  ? 

Have  I  exaggerated  the  facts  ?  Not  in  the  slightest  particular. 
Select  almost  any  city  or  town  of  any  considerable  population  in 
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which  a  grand  school-house  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  (I  will 
except  Boston,  perhaps,  which  seems  to  have  a  pocket  so  large 
and  deep,  that  it  can  make  all  its  school-houses  palaces,  and  yet 
build  them  as  fast  as  is  needful),  and  examine  into  the  manner  in 
which  its  various  schools  are  housed  and  cared  for,  and  you  will 
find  that  some'  of  them  —  perhaps  a  majority  of  them  —  are  in 
miserable  make-shift  quarters,  in  shameful  contrast  with  those 
favored  ones  which  tread  the  noble  halls  of  the  new  edifice. 
Then  ask  why  this  diversity  is  suffered  to  exist,  and  you  will  be 
told  that  the  new  school-house  cost  so  much  that  it  will  be  years 
before  the  community  will  have  courage  to  build  another.  Once 
more,  go  into  these  schools,  and  almost  everywhere  the  teachers 
will  tell  you  that  they  are  so  stinted  and  trammelled  for  want  01 
proper  illustrative  aids,  that  their  work  is  scarcely  ever  well 
done ;  and  they  are  worn  down  more  by  annoyances  than  by 
toil ! 

What  is,  or  should  be,  the  purpose  of  the  lavish  expenditure 
bestowed  on  modem  school-houses }   What  answer  can  be  given, 
except  that  the  aesthetic  culture  of  the  children  is  all-important ; 
and  imposing  proportions,  elaborated  architecture,  and  beautiful 
finish  in  school  edifices  are   essential  to  that  culture }    There 
is  a  certain  element  of  truth  in  such  a  reply,  but  it  stops  far  short 
of  the  facts.     I  heartily  advocate  aesthetic  culture.     I  believe  in 
the  desirableness  of  handsome  school-houses.      Dependent  on 
our  surroundings,  taught  far  more  by  the  eye  than  by  all  the 
other  senses  combined,  catching  our  tone  of  feeling  from  the 
character  of  the  silent  appeals  made  to  our  sensibilities  by  the 
objects  on  which  we  are  compelled  to  gaze,  it  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance that  the  school-rooms  in  which  our  children  pass  so 
many  hours  of  every  day  should  be  lovely  and  attractive, — the 
pleasantest  places  in  the  world.     And  New  England  —  wedded 
to  what  she  has  bigotedly  considered  a  thrifty  practicality,  and 
sneering  at  and  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  the  tastes  and  feel- 
ings as  a  waste  of  time,  abjuring  music  and  drawing,  therefore, 
as  branches  of  study,  and  thinking  naked,  barn-like  buildings  good 
enough  to  go  to  school  in  - —  is  now  reaping  the  fruit  of  this  in- 
sane narrowness,  persevered  in  through  a  long  line  of  successive 
generations,  in  a  prevailing  weakness  of  all  those  mental  qualities 
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which  give  artistic  ingenuity,  taste,  and  facility;  and  this  is 
retributively  recoiling  on  her  material  prosperity. 

Our  school-houses,  therefore,  should  be  shapely  and  handsome; 
but  this  can  be  accomplished  at  far  less  cost  than  is  squandered 
on  many  a  building  of  the  kind.  Half  this  amount,  in  most 
cases,  —  or  but  a  little  beyond, — would  serve  to  erect  and  finish 
a  house  of  equal  size,  in  proportions  and  adornments  satisfactory 
to  even  an  exacting  taste.  Indeed,  the  palatial  dimensions  and 
massive  architecture  of  our  pretentious  houses  really  detracts 
from  their  usefulness  in  an  aesthetic  sense.  For  they  remove 
them  beyond  the  artistic  grasp  of  the  children,  so  to  speak,  — 
beyond  their  power  of  appropriation  and  practical  application. 
They  would  be  far  better  served  by  something  more  subdued, 
home-like,  and  assimilated  to  the  belongings  and  ideas  of  everj^- 
day  life. 

So,  then,  even  the  shadow  of  a  vindication  of  such  extravagance 
disappears,  and  it  stands  forth  in  its  true  colors,  a  monument  of 
pride  alone. 

Were  it  once  broken  up  and  abandoned,  we  should  have  two 
houses  for  the  same  money  for  which  one  is  now  built,  and  twice 
the  number  of  children  bestowed.  We  should  see  an  end  to  the 
jealous  emulation  which  leads  our  community  to  ape  the  follies  of 
another  in  this  regard,  while  the  consciousness  in  the  tax-payers 
that  there  had  been  no  foolish  waste,  would  stimulate  them  to 
renewed  sacrifices,  until  the  disgraceful  contrasts  which  now  pre- 
vail in  the  school-houses  of  our  cities  and  towns  would  disappear, 
and  all  the  children  enjoy  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  handsome, 
substantial,  and  convenient  structures,  wisely  adapted  to  their 
needs. 

I  scarcely  dare  venture  to  hint  that,  in  the  convictions  of 
thoughtful  and  discriminating  educators,  there  are  defects  in  our 
school  system  and  economy,  taken  as  a  whole,  which  sadly  de- 
tract from  the  efficiency  and  success  of  our  schools ;  that  our 
schools  are  surpassed  by  those  of  more  than  one  foreign  nation  ; 
that  they  have  been  greatly  outrun  by  those  of  the  West,  and 
that  it  is  time  to  cease  building  monuments  to  our  pride  in  them 
until  that  pride  shall  have  a  sounder  support  than  now. 

Let  us  hope  that  many  more  years  will  not  pass  before  the 
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public  sense  will  be  shocked  at  the  incongruity  of  associating 
outside  magnificence  with  inside  nakedness,  and  all  boasting 
about  our  glorious  New-England  schools  utterly  cease,  until 
every  school-house,  whether  new  or  old,  handsome  or  ugly,  con- 
venient or  inconvenient,  shall  be  abundantly  supplied  with  those 
illustrative  aids  to  instruction,  -^  blackboards,  maps,  charts, 
globes,  cabinets  for  object  teaching,  and  the  like,  —  without 
which  the  choicest  ability  in  the  children  will  receive  only  vague 
or  distorted  impressions,  and  the  efforts  of  the  most  able  teachers 

run  to  waste. 

H.  F.  Harrington. 


BOYS  AND   THEIR    WORK. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  a  large  proportion  of  boys  dislike  the 
work  which  they  have  to  do.  Some  like  it ;  some  are  indifferent ; 
a  great  many  simply  hate  it.  We  maintain  that  an  educator  01 
boys  has  no  business  to  be  satisfied  as  long  as  this  is  the  case. 
A  very  few  may  dislike  all  intellectual  labor,  just  as  a  very  few 
men  dislike  it ;  but  these  cases  are  as  rare  with  boys  as  with 
men.  The  great  mass  of  human  beings,  whether  young  or  old, 
have  appetites  for  mental  food  of  some  kind,  and  the  reason  that 
so  many  turn  away  from  it  is,  that  what  is  given  them  is  not 
what  they  can  digest.  There  is  a  sort  of  incongruity,  which  falls 
little  short  of  injustice,  in  punishing  a  boy  for  being  idle,  when 
we  know  that  the  work  which  the  system  of  his  school  exacts  is 
as  cramping  and  distorting  to  his  mind  as  an  ill-fitting  boot  to 
his  foot.  No  one  would  claim,  indeed,  that  every  pupil  shall  have 
his  tastes  suited  with  minute  accuracy ;  and  the  energy  of  a  boy, 
if  he  is  in  good  health,  and  otherwise  happy,  will  carry  him 
through  minor  difficulties.  But  no  young  boy  since  the  world 
began  has  liked  a  Latin  s)mtax,  or  a  "formation  of  tenses,"  or 
felt  anything  in  them  for  his  mind  to  fasten  upon  and  care  for. 
Consider  the  cases  of  a  stupid  boy,  or  an  unclassical  boy,  at 
school,  and  the  load  of  repulsive  labor  which  we  lay  upon  him. 
For  many  hours  every  day  we  expect  him  to  devote  himself, 
without  hope  of  distinction  or  reward,  to  a  subject  which  he 
dislikes  and  fears.     He  has  no  interest  in  it ;  he  has  no  expec- 
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tation  of  being  the  better  for  it ;  he  never  does  well ;  he  rarely 
escapes  doing  ill.  He  is  sometimes  treated  with  strictness  for 
faults  to  which  the  successful  among  his  neighbors  have  no 
temptation ;  and  when  he  is  not  visited  with  punishment,  he  at  least 
is  often  regarded  with  contempt.  He  may  be  full  of  lively  sym- 
pathies, eager  after  things  that  interest  him,  willing  even  to 
sacrifice  something  for  the  sake  of  becoming  wiser ;  but  all  that 
he  gets  in  the  way  of  intellectual  education  is  a  closer  familiarity 
with  a  jargon,  the  existence  of  which  in  the  world  seems  to  him 
to  controvert  the  Argument  from  Design,  and  the  chance  scraps 
of  historical  and  literary  knowledge  which  fall  from  the  lips  ol 
his  routine-bound  master.  If  only  it  could  be  regarded  as  an 
established  truth  that  the  office  of  a  teacher  is,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  to  educate  his  pupils ;  to  cause  their  minds  to  grow 
and  work,  rather  than  simply  to  induce  them  to  receive ;  to  look 
to  labor  rather  than  to  weigh  specific  results ;  to  make  sure  at 
the  end  of  a  school-half  that  each  one  of  those  entrusted  to  him 
has  had  something  to  interest  him,  quicken  him,  cause  him  to 
believe  in  knowledge,  rather  than  simply  to  repeat  certain  pages 
of  a  book  without  a  mistake, — then  we  might  begin  to  fancy  the 
golden  time  was  near  at  hand,  when  boys  will  come  up  to  their 
lessons,  as  they  surely  ought,  with  as  little  hesitation  and  repug- 
nance as  that  with  which  a  man  sits  down  to  his  work. 

This  is,  indeed,  something  worth  being  enthusiastic  for.  To 
convince  boys  that  intellectual  growth  is  noble  and  intellectual 
labor  happy,  that  they  are  travelling  on  no  purposeless  errand, 
mounting  higher  every  step  of  the  way,  and  may  as  truly  enjoy 
the  toil  that  lifts  them  above  their  former  selves,  as  they  enjoy  a 
race  or  a  climb ;  to  help  the  culture  of  their  minds  by  every 
faculty  of  moral  force,  of  physical  vigor,  of  memory,  of  fancy, 
of  humor,  of  pathos,  of  banter,  that  we  have  ourselves,  and 
lead  them  to  trust  in  knowledge,  to  hope  for  it,  to  cherish  it : 
this,  succeed  as  it  may  here  and  fail  there,  quickened  as  it  may 
be  by  health  and  sympathy,  or  deadened  by  fatigue  or  disappoint- 
m,ent,  is  a  work  which  has  in  it  most  of  the  elements  which  life 
needs  to  give  it  zest  It  is  not  to  be  done  by  putting  books 
before  boys,  and  hearing  them  so  much  at  a  time ;  or  by  offering 
prizes  and  punishments ;  or  by  assuring  them  that  every  English 
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gentleman  knows  Horace.  It  is  by  making  it  certain  to  the 
understanding  of  every  one  that  we  think  the  knowledge  worth 
having  ourselves,  and  mean  in  every  possible  way,  by  versatile 
oral  teaching,  by  patient  guidance,  by  tone  and  manner  and  look, 
by  anger  and  pity,  by  determination  even  to  amuse,  by  frank 
allowance  for  dulness  and  even  for  indolence,  to  help  them  to 
attain  a  little  of  what  gives  us  such  pleasure.  A  man,  or  an  older 
pupil,  can  find  this  help  in  books ;  a  young  boy  needs  it  from  the 
words  and  gestures  of  a  teacher.  There  is  no  fear  of  loss  of 
dignity.  The  work  of  teaching  will  be  respected  when  the  things 
that  are  taught  begin  to  deserve  respect. 

E.  E.  BowEN. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  CHARACTER. 

And  just  here  is  the  unanswerable  argument  for  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  American  Common  School.  The  Bible  is  the  world's 
great  text-book  of  character, — the  grand  manual  of  a  lofty  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  It  is  a  record  of  the  words  and  lives  of 
men  who  stood  up  as  the  sublime  landmarks  of  lofty  character 
to  the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  and  who  still  overtop  all  lesser 
lights  of  human  nobility.  The  Bible  is  not  a  collection  of  phil- 
osophic or  theological  theories,  but  a  book  of  biography  and 
history  and  correspondence  right  out  of  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men  and  nations,  to  which  the  whole  civilized  world  yet  goes  for 
guidance  in  the  most  sacred  affairs  of  life.  It  is  so  "  crammed 
with  life,"  so  electric  with  the  vital  force  of  character,  that  every 
mind  which  touches  it  feels  the  shock  as  from  a  battery  of  spirit- 
ual forces.  The  opening  of  the  Bible  has  been  the  signal  for  the 
elevation  of  every  people  in  freedom,  intelligence,  morality.  The 
British,  German,  and  American  people  to-day  are  what  they  have 
become,  because,  for  three  hundred  years,  in  the  Bible  they  have 
been  instructed  in  the  loftiest  words  of  wisdom  and  grandest 
examples  of  character  and  life  this  world  has  seen.  Leaving  out 
all  theories  of  inspiration,  separating  the  Bible  from  the  church, 
taking  it  (as  it  only  can  be  taken  in  the  common  school)  as  a 
text-book  for  use  or  consultation  in  moral  training,  it  is  the 
world's  text-book  of  character  adopted  by  every  nation  as  soon 
as  its  face  is  set  towards  a  progressive  and  moral  civilization, 
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and  never  given  up  save  by  a  collapse  into  semi-barbarism.  We 
select  the  best  book  or  the  best  oral  method  to  teach  every 
science ;  our  whole  school  progress  now  consists  in  the  adoption 
of  the  most  vital  methods  of  teaching  the  child.  What  hope 
have  we  in  trying  to  train  the  American  character  in  the  millions 
of  Young  America,  if  we  banish  from  the  school-room  the  one 
text-book  of  morals,  the  sovereign  guide  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, the  manual  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  by  the 
common  consent  of  Christendom  is  called  "  The  Book  " }  Do  we 
cast  the  pupil  on  the  unaided  knowledge  of  the  teacher  in  any- 
other  department  ?  We  place  that  teacher  before  his  pupil  with 
the  best  text-books  as  a  fortress  and  base  of  mental  supplies. 
So  in  the  most  difficult  function  of  the  school-room — the  developn 
ment  of  character — we  place  the  Bible  on  the  teacher*s  desk,  not 
to  be  wholly  taught  any  more  than  the  dictionary  or  the  phys- 
iology, not  to  be  perverted  by  theological  propagandism,  or  used 
in  the  interest  of  any  sect,  but  for  constant  reference  in  teaching 
children  to  be  true,  strong,  pure,  humble,  industrious,  honest, 
charitable  lovers  of  God  and  lovers  of  man.  It  will  be  a  sad 
day  for  the  common  school  when  the  sectarian  fury  of  the  priests, 
or  the  secular  quibbling  of  the  lawyers,  persuades  us  to  cast  out 
from  the  American  Common  School  the  only  book  on  human  life 
that  has  been  found  wise  arid  catholic  and  good  enough  to  compel 
the  admiration  and  worship  of  the  whole  world  for  eighteen 
hundred  years.  In  that  period  the  two  great  languages  of  the 
ancient  civilized  world  have  become  dead  languages ;  new  litera- 
tures have  arisen,  rivalling  the  famous  literatures  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  the  arts  of  painting,  music,  architecture,  have  created  a 
new  wonder-world  of  beauty ;  physical  science  has  really  been 
born ;  governments,  religion,  orders  of  society,  have  aM  changed ; 
but  through  this  mighty  transformation  the  Bible  has  remained 
in  every  civilized  land  the  glorious  hand-book  of  man's  nobility 
on  earth  and  his  preparation  for  heaven.  To  banish  it  from  our 
education,  is  to  take  a  long  step  down  towards  national  barbarism, 
not  to  go  onward  in  the  way  of  national  success. 

A.  D.  Mayo,  d,  d. 
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GEOMETR  v. 

In  the  various  departments  of  industry,  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery is  introduced  from  time  to  time,  by  which  the  labor  of 
months  is  often  reduced  to  that  of  as  many  days.  Occasionally 
improvements  are  made  in  the  process  of  education,  either  in 
school-books,  in  illustrating  apparatus,  or  in  the  methods  of  using 
them.  But  we  do  not  witness  such  long  and  successful  strides 
in  the  march  of  improvement  in  the  department  of  education  as 
are  common  in  the  arts.  Not  long  since,  however,  a  learned  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  in  an  enthusiastic  address  at  the  dedication  of  a 
modern  school-house,  stated  that  we  might  expect,  at  no  very 
distant  future,  scholars  at  twelve  equal  to  the  present  graduates 
from  college  ;  as  those  who  now  enter  college,  equal  the  gradu- 
ates of  former  times.  The  gentleman  must  have  overlooked 
what  most  teachers  would  consider  a  necessary  preliminary,  —  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  the  human  constitution,  espe- 
cially in  the  human  brain. 

It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  human  brain  is  now  adequate 
to  the  acquisition  of  geometry  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is 
now  required  by  a  majority  of  scholars,  by  adopting  a  simple  no- 
tation, and  accepting  the  recitationa  in  the  spontaneous  language 
of  the  scholars. 

At  present,  the  notation  of  the  diagrams  is  so  cumbersome, 
and  consequently  the  verbiage  so  excessive,  that  the  eye  and  the 
mind  of  the  scholar  are  often  so  befogged  that  he  loses  sight  of 
the  truth  he  set  out  to  prove,  breaks  down,  and  becomes  dis- 
couraged. 

As  in  algebra,  a  single  letter,  in  most  cases,  may  as  well  be 
made  to  indicate  a  line,  surface,  or  volume,  as  well  as  a  letter  at 
each  extremity  of  a  line,  or  at  each  vertex  of  a  polygon.  As  an 
example,  take  the  theorem,  two  rectangles  are  proportional  to 
the  products  of  their  two  dimensions :  — 

f 

^,       ,  .  X :  z  =  b :  m. 

The  abstract  process  is 

•      1    .v-  i  z:y  =  a:n. 

simply  this :  , 

'^  -^  X :  y  =  a  b :  mn. 
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Here,  only  14  letters  are  required,  and  from  the  location  and 
use  of  these  letters,  any  one  can  readily  see  what  each  one  rep- 
resents. But  by  the  common  notation,  no  less  than  40  letters 
are  used,  as  any  one  may  see  on  trial ;  or  let  him  step  into 
almost  any  recitation-room  at  the  nick  of  time,  and  he  may  see  a 
scholar  reciting  his  A,  B,  C's  round  a  diagram,  his  teacher  with 
difficulty  following  him,  and  most  of  the  class  finding  less  tedious 
and  more  interesting  occupations  for  their  eyes. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  theorem  whose 
demonstration  may  not  be  very  much  abridged  by  a  simple 
notation.  With  it  the  eye  detects  the  relations  at  a  glance,  the 
understanding  more  readily  perceives  the  thought,  and  holds  it 
with  a  firmer  grasp. 

It  is  no  less  advantageous  to  the  teacher  than  to  the  scholar. 
One  would  be  astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  a  recitation,  and  the 
ease  of  overlooking  the  performance. 

In  most  cases  it  is  better  to  require  the  scholars  to  recite  from 
the  naked  diagram,  without  any  notation  whatever,  the  reciter 
showing  by  the  motion  of  his  pointer  what  line,  what  angle,  what 
polygon,  what  volume  is  meant,  making  much  use  of  the  pronouns 
this,  that,  these,  those,  or  perhaps  putting  his  thumb  and  finger 
upon  the  two  sides  of  an  angle  to  designate  it ;  and  his  fellows 
can  follow  him  so  easily  that  their  eyes  will  not  tire,  their  at- 
tention will  be  held  to  the  end,  and  the  recitation  will  be  both 
pleasant  and  profitable. 

A  recitation  conducted  in  this  way  is  no  memoriter  affair.  A 
scholar  must  know  the  line  of  argument  in  order  to  recite  at  all ; 
and  if  he  knows,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  language  to 
express  his  thoughts,  —  and  language  which  is  better  for  his  use 
than  that  of  the  book,  though  it  may  not  be  quite  so  accurate. 
Let  no  one  suppose  that  looseness  of  language  is  here  advocated. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  teacher  will  give  due  attention  to  ac- 
curacy. By  practice,  the  scholar  will  improve  in  his  power  ol 
language,  and  still  more  in  his  reasoning  powers.  He  will  not 
be  tempted  to  recite  words  merely,  when  he  finds  that  the 
thought,  and  only  the  thought,  is  demanded. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  scholars  taught  by  this  system  can- 
not write  their  demonstrations  without  confusion.     That  may  be 
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true  of  some  scholars ;  and  it  is  at  least  equally  true  of  some 
scholars  taught  by  the  other  system.  Certainly,  the  greater  com- 
prehension of  the  truth  does  not  tend  to  the  greater  confusion 
in  the  expression,  or  the  writing  of  that  truth.  But,  indeed,  if  it 
should  do  so,  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  not  an  important 
object  of  the  study  of  geometry,  to  acquire  an  ability  to  write  it ; 
but  rather  to  exercise  the  reasoning  powers,  to  obtain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truths  of  geometry,  and  of  the  practical  and  intelli- 
gent applications  of  those  truths. 

Again,  it  has  been  objected  that  this  method  is  a  departure 
from  the  general  method  of  the  books,  and  of  scientific  men. 
Now,  if  this  be  an  objection,  per  se,  it  would  hold  against  all 
improvement  in  any  department,  in  mechanics  as  well  as  in 
education.  The  application  of  steam  and  electricity,  and  the 
numerous  expedients  for  transferring  labor  from  muscle  to  inani- 
mate matter  that  never  tires,  are  all  wrong ;  they  are  departures 
from  former  methods.    The  absurdity  is  manifest. 

Besides,  this  method  is  not  *a  departure  from  usage,  except  in 
degree.  There  is  scarcely  a  book  in  geometry  that  does  not  em- 
ploy it  to  some  extent.  Davies,  in  his  Geometry,  employs  it  in 
numerous  cases ;  for  instance,  let  V  stand  for  the  volume  of  a 
sphere,  R  for  radius,  then  V  =  ^  r  R^.  In  like  manner,  other 
volumes  and  surfaces  are  expressed  algebraically  by  their  appro- 
priate symbols. 

Any  intelligent  teacher  showing  another  a  new  demonstration, 
would  not  make  a  great  levy  upon  the  alphabet ;  but  probably 
would  do  just  what  is  here  advocated  that  the  scholars  should  be 
taught  to  do.  Even  this  objector  does  the  same  thing  that  he 
objects  to,  marking  the  angles  to  be  compared  with  different  col- 
ored crayons,  when  a  scholar  loses  his  way  among  the  letters. 

All  that  is  contended  for  is  an  extension  of  this  abridged 

method  of  notation  to  all  cases  where  anything  can  be  gained  by 

it.     And  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  a  fair  trial  would  show 

advantages  that  would  not  willingly  be  relinquished  for  a  return 

to  the  old  method. 

J.  S.  R. 
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pELECTIONS. 

Schoolmasters  —  How  Made  in  Germany.  —  We  will  en- 
deavor to  indicate  the  career  of  an  intelligent  village  lad  who 
having,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  completed  his  school  course, 
resolves  to  become  a  schoolmaster.  If  in  Saxony  or  Silesia,  he 
enters  a  training  school  called  "  proseminar,"  because  preparatory 
to  the  seminary  or  normal  school;  if  in  Prussia,  he  enters  the 
house  of  a  private  tutor,  probably  the  local  schoolmaster  or  cler- 
gyman. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  proceeds  to  the  seminary, 
where  he  is  to  spend  three  years  ;  the  first  and  second  to  be 
devoted,  according  to  an  elaborate  scheme,  to  all  subjects  he  will 
have  hereafter  to  teach  ;  the  third  to  be  spent  in  teaching,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  director  of  the  seminary,  in  the  "  practising 
school,"  which  is  simply  the  nearest  primary  school.  While  in 
the  seminary,  he  is  subject  to  stringent  discipline.  He  makes 
his  own  bed  and  cleans  his  own  room  ;  he  pays  for  his  board  and 
lodging,  —  the  former  being  of  a  very  homely  description,  and 
valued  at  eightpence  or  ninepence  a  day,  —  and  provides  his  own 
bread.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  presents  himself  for  his  first 
examination,  which  is  conducted  by  the  authorities  of  the  col- 
lege, under  the  superintendence  of  the  school  councillor.  This 
examination  embraces  religion,  language,  arithmetic,  writing, 
drawing,  and  singing,  and  is  partly  oral  and  partly  on  paper. 
The  performances  of  the  candidates  are  estimated  with  great 
precision,  and  certificates  are  given  to  all  who  acquit  themselves 
satisfactorily.  The  teacher  is  now  taken  in  charge  by  the  de- 
partmental councillor,  who  appoints  him  to  a  vacancy  in  his 
district.  He  holds,  however,  only  the  position  and  the  title  of 
provisional  teacher,  full  status  and  rank  of  schoolmaster  being 
withheld  until  he  has  passed  a  second  examination,  held  three 
years  after  the  first  This  examination  is  rather  an  investigation 
into  character  and  conduct  than  into  attainments.  When  his 
last  ordeal  has  been  passed,  the  teacher  takes  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  receives  a  definite  appointment  as  master  of  the 
school. —  St,  PauVs. 
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Influence  of  Brains. — It  has  always  seemed  to  me  rather 
childish,  in  a  man  of  superior  education  or  talent  or  wealth,  to 
complain  that  when  election  day  comes  he  has  no  more  votes  than 
the  man  who  plants  his  potatoes  or  puts  in  his  coal.  The  truth 
is,  that  under  the  most  thorough  system  of  univgrsal  suffrage, 
the  man  of  wealth  or  talent,  or  natural  leadership,  has  still  a  dis- 
proportionate influence,  still  casts  a  thousand  votes  where  the 
poor  or  ignorant  or  feeble  man  throws  but  one.  Even  the  out- 
rages of  New- York  elections  turned  out  to  be  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  leading  rogues  had  used  their  brains  and  energy,  while 
the  leading  men  of  character  had  not.  When  it  came  to  the 
point,  it  was  found  that  a  few  caricatures  by  Nast,  and  a  few 
columns  of  figures  in  the  "Times,"  were  more  than  a  match  for  all 
the  repeaters  of  the  ring.  It  is  always  so.  Andrew  Johnson, 
with  all  the  patronage  of  the  nation,  had  not  the  influence  of 
"Nasby"  with  his  one  newspaper.  The  whole  Chinese  question 
was  perceptibly  and  instantly  modified  when  Harte  wrote  the 
"Heathen  Chinee." 

These  things  being  so,  it  indicates  feebleness  or  dyspepsia 
when  a  man  of  brains  is  heard  whining,  about  election  time,  with 
his  fears  of  ignorant  voting.  It  is  his  business  to  enlighten  and 
control  that  ignorance.  With  a  voice  and  a  pen  at  his  command, 
— with  a  town  hall  in  every  town  for  the  one,  and  a  newspaper 
in  every  village  for  the  other, — he  has  such  advantages  over  his 
ignorant  neighbors  that  the  only  doubt  is  whether  his  privileges 
are  riot  greater  than  he  deserves.  For  one,  in  writing  for  the 
press,  I  am  impressed  by  the  undue  greatness,  not  by  the  little- 
ness, of  the  power  I  wield.  And  what  is  true  of  men  will  be  true 
of  women.  If  the  educated  women  of  America  have  not  brains 
or  energy  enough  to  control,  in  the  long  run,  the  votes  of  the 
ignorant  women  around  them,  they  will  deserve  a  severe  lesson, 
and  will  be  sure,  like  the  men  in  New  York,  to  receive  it.  And 
thenceforward  they  will  educate  and  control  that  ignorance, 
instead  of  evading  or  cringing  before  it. —  T.  W.  H.,  in  Woman* s 
youmaL 
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I  OPICS. 

We  do  not  intend  to  make  the  "  Teacher  "  the  medium  for  bringing 
into  notice  new  inventions  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  them 
to  sell ;  but  when  we  find  anything  that  contributes  materially  to  the 
healthful ness  and  comfort  of  school-rooms,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to 
speak  of  it.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  properly  to  ventilate  and  warm  a 
school-room. 

To  furnish  pure  air  for  the  lungs  of  fifty  or  sixty  pupils  in  a  room  of 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  feet  square,  is  a  problem  in  school  architecture 
not  yet  satisfactorily  solved ;  and  when,  to  the  other  difficulties,  we  add 
that  of  gas  from  a  hot-air  furnace,  it  becomes  a  serious  matter,  as  affect- 
ing the  health  of  pupils,  and  disqualifying  them  for  intellectual  labor. 
After  a  thorough  examination  and  trial,  we  are  satisfied  that  Tingley's 
Automatic  Heat  Governor,  for  hot-air  furnaces,  does  all  that  it  promises, 
viz. :  That  it  effectually  prevents  the  escape  of  gas  and  smoke,  and 
gives  a  uniform  temperature,  —  opening  the  draught  when  more  heat  is 
required,  and  closing  it  when  the  requisite  degree  is  reached,  without 
regard  to  the  external  temperature.  It  thus  saves  much  trouble  in  the 
management,  and  all  the  fuel  now  spent  in  raising  the  temperature 
above  what  is  required,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  amount  in  most 
school-houses. 


The  University  of  Edinburgh,  after  permitting  ladies  to  matriculate 
at  its  medical  school  since  the  sessions  of  1867-70,  last  October  an- 
nounced through  Dean  Balfour  that  examination  papers  would  not  be 
given  them,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  were  three  scholarships 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best  qualified  of  the  lady  students.  Counsel  being 
consulted,  the  interdict  was  pronounced  illegal,  and  the  dean  declined  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  refusing  them  examination,  admitting  them 
**  provisionally,  till  the  matter  had  been  settled  by  the  proper  authorities." 

At  a  meeting  of  one  of  these,  —  the  General  Council  of  the  Univer- 
sity,—  after  a  petition  signed  by  about  ten  thousand  women  had  been 
presented  in  favor  of  the  lady  students,  and  after  a  strong  effort  had 
been  made  to  have  the  council  order  the  education  of  the  ladies  to  be 
arranged  for,  the  matter  was  "  hung  up,"  as  it  were,  and  at  our  last 
advices  was  not  settled,  although  the  action  of  the  University  is  gener- 
ally pronounced  illegal. 
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There  has  just  been  a  Bible  fight  at  Hunter's  Point,  New  York.  In 
these  days,  it  is  no  new  thing ;  there  is  continual  skirmishing  at  one 
point  or  another  along  the  line,  from  Ohio  to  Massachusetts.  But  the 
Long-Island  struggle,  as  it  developed  itself  from  day  to  day,  seemed  to 
open  up  a  new  question  in  the  controversy.  It  is  not  in  discussion  any 
longer  whether  one  version  of  the  Scriptures  or  any  version  shall  be 
quoted  or  read  in  our  public  schools,  —  the  question  has  got  beyond 
that  \  but  whether  the  teacher  himself,  bound  by  the  constitution  of  the 
State  to  inculcate  sobriety  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  is  to  be 
fettered  in  thought  and  speech.  Against  this  we  protest.  Say  to  the 
teacher,  if  you  please,  untutored  Ignorance,  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
formal  reading  of  the  Bible,  no  more  going  forth  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
each  morning  from  his  lips  or  pupils ;  place  every  version  of  every  Holy 
book  —  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  Chinese,  Catholic,  Protestant — on  a  foot- 
ing ;  but  we  raise  a  barrier  of  protest  against  any  bolts,  come  from  wjhat 
quarter  they  may,  that  shall  tear  away  the  very  foundations  of  virtue, — 
responsibility  to  God  and  loyalty  to  man,  —  and  silence  the  lips  of  the 
teacher  who  feels  it  his  duty  to  teach  them.  We  want  no  sectarian 
schools;  so  we  want  no  godless  schools.  If,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  * 
the  incense  goes  up  from  a  teacher's  heart,  let  no  man  say,  Nay.  If  at 
his  work  he  desires  to  inculcate  those  great  lessons  of  morality  which 
are  as  common  to  the  beliefs  of  men  as  the  air  we  breathe  to  our  lungs 
which  inhale  it,  let  him  draw  his  illustrations  from  whatever  source 
he  pleases,  —  Bible,  Koran,  or  Almanac,  —  and  let  no  man  restrict  his 
choice  or  fetter  his  lips. 

The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  common 
schools  of  San  Francisco  is  on  our  table,  and  the  burden  of  his  criticis- 
ing is,  "  Too  much  text-book."  Is  it  not  the  trouble  everywhere  t 
Theodore  Parker  found  fault  with  Protestants  for  making  a  Fetish  of 
the  Bible ;  Protestants  criticise  Catholics  in  their  servility  to  pope 
and  priest.  But  here  is  a  slavery  worse  than  either,  if  either  be  slavery. 
It  narrows  and  makes  a  slave  of  more  than  teacher ;  it  degrades  the 
pupil  to  the  level  of  the  draught-horse  and  the  machine.  Text-books 
are  very  well,  provided  they  are  not  gotten  up  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
all  the  teaching.  When  they, cease  to  be  suggestions, —  are  simply  ideas 
and  facts  elaborated  into  lessons,  —  they  are  an  evil,  and  nothing  but 
evil,  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  The  superintendents  and  all  good 
thinking  men  are  trying  to  convert  the  teachers;  who  will  convert  the 
authors  ? 

3 
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Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  says  :  "Get  John  Bull  to  plunge  down  deeply 
into  his  breeches  pocket,  and  you  may  be  sure  you  are  not  very  far  from 
his  heart."  It  is  no  doubt  so;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  proofs  of 
it  is  the  heartiness  with  which  the  authors  of  the  British  Isles  have  given 
their  endeavors  towards  making  successful  a  plan  to  present  to  Chicago 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  library.  The  plan  is  to  get  works  of  living  authors 
presented  by  themselves,  and  standard  works  given,  if  possible,  by  the 
descendants  of  the  original  authors.  England  has  led  the  world  in 
thought  and  intellect  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  contribution 
will  be  quite  as  valuable  as  noble  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  devastated 
city.  And  who  knows  that  it  will  not  be  another  bond  binding  two 
great  hearts  together  in  friendship  and  good-will  ? 


Notes    by    the    Way. 

Prof.  Agassiz  believes  that  he  will  find  data  enough  in  his  present 
expedition  to  overthrow  the  "  Darwinian  theory  " ;  which  will  be  pleas- 
ing to  those  who  prefer  descent  to  ascent  in  the  development  of 
humanity.  .  .  .  Mr.  Babbage  spent  ;f  17,000  in  making  one  of  his 
mathematical  machines.  Some  of  our  schools  make  them  every  year 
for  less  money  than  that.  ...  Of  a  "  pick-thank  "  kind  of  character, 
says  Mr.  Carlyle,  is  the  project  of  Mr.  Hughes  to  found  the  nucleus 
of  a  new  library  in  Chicago.  Avaunt,  thou  wizard  I  .  .  .  An  editor 
has  just  talked  about  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  was  arrested  for  it. 
The  court  set  him  free,  and  the  people  cheered.  That  judge  did  n't 
live  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  deserves  a  coronet.  .  .  .  The 
Christians  of  Scotland  refuse  to  women  the  right  of  doctoring  their 
kind  \  heathen  Russia  says  to  them,  If  there  is  balm  in  Gilead,  come 
and  take  it,  and  go  and  minister.  .  .  .  All  but  six  of  the  students  of 
Lafayette  College  ran  away  from  their  Mater  (alma)  because  of  the 
small-pox.  Who  can  blame  these  brave  boys?  ...  A  lady  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  school  committee  on  one  of  the  tickets  in 
Ward  3,  of  Boston ;  and  one  was  elected  in  Taunton.  Let  them 
come !  .  .  .  The  governor  of  Virginia  wants  a  negro  college  estab- 
lished. A  delightful  idea !  and  why  not  establish  one  for  heathens,  and 
let  the  governor  go  through  the  institution  ?  A  more  delightful  idea  1 
.  .  .  Victoria  aids  Mr.  Hughes  in  his  Chicago  project,  by  contributing 
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a  copy  of  what  is  known  as  "the  Queen's  books."  In  one  of  them, 
her  "  Trip  among  the  Highlands,"  she  talks  of  a  sweet  and  beautiful 
boy.  Let  that  boy,  at  death's  door,  profit  by  the  warning  he  has  received. 
.  .  .  The  "  Scientific  American  "  wants  to  run  the  cars  of  Chicago  by 
compressed  air.  It  guarantees  a  saving  of  $82,125  ^  year;  which  is 
worth  saving.  .  .  .  Thirty-eight  students,  delicate  lads,  only  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  a  penitentiary  borne  down  by  chains  which 
they  can  hardly  drag  along,  for  playing  a  college  trick  1  Think  of  it  I 
.  .  .  The  matter  at  Hunter's  Point  has  been  compromised  by  allowing 
the  Catholic  children  to  leave  the  room  while  the  Bible  is  read. 
"  Compromise,"  says  some  one,  "  is  of  the  devil."  Query :  Did  he 
suggest  this  .^  .  .  .'  A  new  harbor,  the  finest  in  the  South  Pacific,  has 
just  been  opened  up.  They  call  it  Chimbote.  Another  grain  for  the 
child's  mental  palate.  ...  On  the  "Hassler,"  with  Agassiz,  sail 
Thomas  Hill,  d.  d.,  Count  de  Pourtales,  Dr.  Franz  Stein  Jachmer,  and 
Mr.  Blake,  an  assistant  to  the  Professor.  Luck  go  with  them !  .  .  .  A 
submarine  cable  has  been  laid  from  Nagasaki,  Japan,  to  Possiette  Bay, 
at  the  mouth  of  Amoor  River.  This  brings  London  tete-a-tete  with  those 
who  hate  her  most  .  .  .  The  death  of  Dr.  Oliver  Dean,  of  Franklin, 
will  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  Universalist  denomination,  and  the  edu- 
cational world  at  large.  He  was  a  most  generous  man,  possessing 
culture  and  great  business  ability.  His  memory  will  be  sweet,  and 
verily  his  works  shall  live  after  him.  .  .  .  Lord  Gladstone  is  trying  to 
educate  the  Irish  people,  and  this  is  the  way  his  Grace,  the  most  Rev. 
Dr.  MacHale,  of  Ireland,  talks  about  it:  "Show  by  your  resolute  attitude, 
both  clergy  and  people,  that  it  is  in  vain  any  minister  of  her  Majesty's 
government  should  attempt  to  impose  upon  this  country  a  system  of 
alien  and  un-Christian  education."  Would  we  might  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us !  .  .  .  Forty-three  men,  seven  young  servant  men,  eighteen 
married  women,  four  spinsters,  twenty-three  small  boys  and  lads,  and 
seven  girls,  made  up  the  "  Mayflower  "  company.  Does  it  not  seem  won- 
derful that  from  so  small  an  acorn  could  come  the  mighty  oak  ?  .  .  .  Du- 
mas asserts  that  it  was  his  habit  to  work  15  hours  out  of  the  24.  A  fool- 
ish man !  If  he  had  exercised  more,  his  blood  would  have  given  better 
literature  to  the  world.  ...  A  colossal  statue  of  Franklin,  twelve  feet 
and  a  half  high,  is  to  be  unveiled  in  New  Yorjc,  on  the  17th,  his  birth- 
day. We  hope  it  will  not  be  a  caricature,  as  many  of  our  statues  are. 
We  hope  the  economical  spirit  of  the  old  printer  and  philosopher  will  not 
have  cause  to  blush  at  the  expense.  .  .  .  Women  now  manage  most  of 
the  public  libraries  in  Massachusetts.  So  they  do  the  men.  And  what 
with  men  and  books,  they  have  it  about  their  own  way.  .  .  .  There 
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are  2,030  female,  and  only  176  male,  teachers  in  New  York  City.  Of 
course  this  does  n't  account  for  Tweed  and  -Sweeney,  and  the  terrible 
corruption  of  men  and  women,  and  everything  else  corruptible  in  that 
unholy  city.  .  .  .  The  "  London  Times  "  says,  that  in  fifty  years  more, 
every  civilized  nadon  will  speak  the  English  language.  It  will  be  more 
than  we  do  at  home  just  now.  .  .  .  Somebody  says  that  there  are 
25,000  works  relating  to  this  country  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Russia. 
We  expect  there  will  be  another  when  Alexis  returns.  .  .  .  Rome, 
that  sat  on  her  seven  hills,  has  arisen,  and  is  shaking  off  her  chains. 
Sleep  in  peace,  spirit  of  Cavourl  .  .  ,  The  Japanese  are  educating 
their  sons  in  English  and  American  schools.  Keep  them  temperate. 
.  .  .  Prodigious!  —  a  ten-year  miss  rising  in  her  seat  "when  the  principal 
at  Hunter's  Point  was  reading  from  the  Bible,  and  exclaiming :  "  I 
don't  believe  that!"  .  .  .  Amsterdam  is  shortening  her  distance  to 
the  sea,  some  35  miles,  by  constructing  a  new  canal,  as  well  as  reclaim- 
ing many  acres  from  the  sea.  Query :  Is  "  How  doth  the  little  busy 
bee "  of  Dutch  origin  ?  .  .  .  The  Germans  maintain  that  there  is  no 
means  of  assimilating  a  newly  annexed  population  to  the  old  stock 
like  common  military  service.  Let  them  try  a  republic  and  see.  .  .  . 
An  English  author  says  that  the  earliest  mention  of  the  photographic 
art  is  a  discovery  by  Thomas  Wedgewood,  in  1791.  .  .  .  A  German 
savant  objects  to  the  great  preponderance  of  female  over  male  teachers 
in  our  schools.  We  think  the  criticism  just.  ...  A  lady  physician  in 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  has  an  income  of  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 
She  treats  patients  of  both  sexes.  ...  A  plan  originated  by  an  American 
colony  of  artists  in  Florence,  is  afoot,  to  have  an  appropriate  memorial 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  American  Independence.  Let  it  be 
made,  though,  by  some  one  who  loves  his  art  more  than  his  pocket. 
.  .  .  Ruskin  has  given  to  the  University  of  Oxford  $25,000  as  an  en- 
dowment for  the  master  of  a  school  of  art.  The  reason  assigned  for 
his  not  visiting  America,  is,  that  there  are  no  castles  here.  .  .  .  English 
literature  is  looking  up,  if  the  increase  in  text-books  on  the  subject  is 
any  sign.  Nearly  every  large  publishing  house  has  issued,  or  is  pre- 
paring to  issue,  a  work  on  this  topic.  .  .  .  Vermont  juries  refuse  to 
fine  teachers  for  making  pillows  the  only  comfortable  seat  for  boys.  .  .  . 
The  freight  bill  for  the  tea  destroyed  in  Boston  harbor,  December, 
17731  was  paid  a  few  years  ago  by  the  East  India  Company  of  London, 
to  a  Nantucket  »family  to  whom  it  belonged,  heirs  of  the  owner  of  the 
vessel.  .  .  .  The  first  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  ever  published 
was  a  small  i2mo  volume,  bearing  this  imprint :  **  From  Sidney's  Press, 
for  Hudson  &  Goodwin,  booksellers,  Hartford,  and  Increase  Cooke  & 
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Co.,  booksellers,  New  Haven :  1806."  ...  In  one  respect  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Massachusetts"  Teachers*  Association  last  October  showed 
a  marked  contrast  with  preceding  ones.  The  exercises  began  on  time, 
and  in  the  main  were  ended  in  time ;  a  teacher  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence, says,  that  except  in  this  instance,  he  never  knew  a  meeting  of  a 
County  or  State  association  to  begin  its  session  at  the  exact  time  ap- 
pointed. All  Haie  the  new  era  of  punctuality  I  ...  It  may  be  a  fact 
of  some  interest  to  the  most  literary  of  our  readers  that  a  grammar  of 
the  Pehlvi  language  has  just  been  issued  by  Dustoor  Peshotun  Behram- 
jee  Sunjana,  high-priest  of  the  Parsees  of  Bombay,  principal  of  Sir 
Jamesetjee  Jejeebhoy  Zurtoshti  Madressa,  member  of  the  Bombay 
branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Fellow  of  the  Bombay  University, 
and  member  of  the  German  Oriental  Society.  It  contains  quotations 
and  examples  from  original  works,  and  a  glossary  of  words  having 
affinity  with  the  Semitic  language. 
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We  issue  our  first  number  of  1872  with  the  compliments  of  the  holi- 
day season,  in  a  new  dress,  with  new  type,  elegant  and  beautiful.  We  do 
not  send  it  out  as  a  specimen,  however,  but  rather  as  an  earnest  of  what 
we  intend  to  do  the  present  year.  It  is  always  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  reach  one's  ideal ;  and  the  time  is  so  short  since  the  genial  face 
of  Bro.  Kneeland  vanished  from  our  sanctum  sanctorum  and  the  present 
editor  came,  to  attempt  to  fill  the  chair  he  so  worthily  occupied,  that  no 
department  of  the  present  number  is  so  perfect,  either  in  tone,  fulness, 
or  variety,  as  we  had  desired  to  see  it.  Arrangements,  however,  are  in 
progress,  by  which  every  department  will  receive  its  due  share  of 
attention  in  the  future. 

And  now  we  call  upon  the  teachers  and  educators  of  the  State  to  aid 
us  by  generous  contributions  to  our  columns.  We  think  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  it,  —  even  demand  it.  The  "  Teacher  "  is  your  journal ;  it  belongs 
to  no  individual  or  business  firm.  It  is  the  organ  of  no  clique,  but  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  —  north,  south,  east,  and  west  It  is  your  duty  to 
support  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  Berkshire  as  well  as  Suffolk,  of  Worcester 
as  well  as  Barnstable.     The  journal  is  cosmopolitan,  and  knows  no  sin- 
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gle  section  best.  We  want  the  contributions  of  every  teacher.  We  will 
not  agree  to  print  everything.  Some  are  Gamaliels ;  some  must  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel.  Make  your  communications  short.  Take  one  idea 
and  elaborate  it,  —  not  half  a  dozen  ;  then  it  will  be  more  likely  to  get 
printed,  more  likely  to  be  read  ;  it  will  impose  less  labor  upon  the  writer 
and  give  a  greater  variety  to  the  reader.  Brevity  may  be  the  soul  of  wit; 
but  we  are  quite  sure  that  variety  is  the  soul  and  body  of  pleasurable 
reading. 

And  now  we  want  a  subscription  from  every  teacher  and  educator  in 
the  State.  Some  one  at  our  elbow  suggests  that  these  two  questions  be 
asked  every  person  applying  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  Common- 
wealth: I.  What  educational  literature  have  you  read?  2.  Do  you 
take  the  "  Teacher  "  ?  An  excellent  idea  I  Take  notice,  school  com- 
mittees: 5,000  teachers  in  this  State  teaching  young  ideas  how  to 
shoot ;  5,000  teachers  ought  to  take  and  read  the  "Teacher."  If  5,000 
teachers  were  as  interested  in  their  work  as  they  should  be;  if 
5,000  teachers  were  as  free  from  selfishness  as  they  should  be  ;  if  5,000 
teachers  were  as  desirous  of  elevating  themselves  in  the  regards  of  the 
public,  of  keeping  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  profession  up  to  its  level  best, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  the  "  Teacher  "  would  be  found  on  5,000  tables,  and 
the  pockets  of  the  Treasurer  would  chink  with  joy.     Shall  it  not  be  so  ? 

V 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  subscriptions  to  the  "  Teacher"  are  now 
payable  in  advance.  The  present  number,  however,  will  be  sent  to  last 
year's  subscribers,  and  to  others  who  we  think  may  be  interested  in 
the  circulation  of  the  journal ;  and  we  ask  that  all  intending  to  renew 
their  subscriptions  will  do  so  at  once,  and  aid  the  cause  so  prominent 
in  every  true  teacher's  thought,  by  sending  with  their  own  subscriptions 
those  of  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  others.  Place  in  our  hands  promptly 
the  means,  and  we  promise  not  only  soon  to  enlarge  the  magazine,  but 
to  make  it  in  every  respect  an  honor  to  the  State  and  a  pride  to  the  Asso- 
ciation which  issues  it  And  every  teacher  can  afford  to  have  it  upon 
his  table.  The  subscription  is  but  $1.50  a  year;  five  copies,  $6.25; 
ten  copies,  $12.00  ;  and  each  additional  copy,  $1.20.  Who  will  be  the 
first  to  subscribe  ?  who  the  first  to  renew  his  subscription  ?  who  the 
first  to  send  in  a  club  of  twenty?  of  fifty  ? 
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—  Worcester  is  trying  to  execute  the 
compulsory  school  laws  as  they  at  present 
stand  upon  the  statute  books.  She  shows 
pluck ;  we  trust  she  will  continue  to  do 
so,  and  be  a  "  light  on  the  hill ''  to  her  sis- 
ter cities.  The  superintendent,  in  a  letter 
to  us,  says  :  "  Within  a  month  or  two  a 
hundred  or  more  children  have  been  sent 
to  school.  The  aid  and  sympathy  of  both 
delinquent  parents  and  employees  is  first 
sought.  If  this  don't  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose, we  shall  try  stones,  like  the  old  man 
in  the  fable."  The  means  taken  to  secure 
obedience  to  the  law  will  be  found  in  the 
circular  and  card  below  :  — 

Office  of  Sup*t  of  Public  Schools,  ) 
Worcester,  Mass.  j 

To  Afanufacturers,  and  all  Employers  of 
Children: 

By  the  State  law,  parents  and  guardi- 
ans are  required  to  send  to  school, 
twelve  weeks  a  year,  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  under 
a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars  for  each 
offence. 

And  no  child  under  ten  years  of  age 
shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing 
or  mechanical  establishment  No  child 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  shall 
be  so  employed  who  has  not  attended 
some  DAY  school  three  months  within  the 
year  next  preceding  such  emplo)rment, 
under  teachers  approved  by  the  School 
Committee,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars 
against  the  employer,  and  against  the 
parent  permitting  the  employment 

See  General  Statutes,  Chaps.  41  and 
42,  and  Chap.  285  of  the  Laws  of  1867. 

The  public  schools  are  in  session  from 
the  first  of  September  to  the  first  of  July, 
except  one  week  in  December,  one  in 
February,  and  one  in  May.  Evening 
schools,  also,  are  open  from  October  to 
April 


In  a  single  evening  school  a  dozen  chil- 
dren were  found  the  present  season  de- 
tained from  school,  and  employed  in  vio- 
lation of  law.  There  were  nearly  as  many 
in  each  of  the  others.  But  these  children 
wished  to  learn,  else  they  would  not  have 
been  in  the  evening  school.  Ten  times 
as  many  are  kept  in  ignorance  who  care 
nothing  about  it 

Prominent  causes  of  this  defrauding  of 
the  children  are  the  indolence,  avarice,  or 
dissipation  of  parents;  poverty  and  or- 
phanage. To  withdraw  from  such  parents 
the  earnings  of  childish  hands  is  a  penalty 
only  too  light,  and  some  way  must  be  de- 
vised for  relieving  orphans  and  the  worthy 
poor ;  but  neither  of  these  causes  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  keep  a  child  in  ignorance. 

The  school  authorities  are  in  duty 
bound  to  see  that  children  are  not  thus 
cheated ;  and  they  rely  upon  your  co- 
operation and  the  support  of  all  good 
citizens  in  enforcing  the  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject in  their  broadest  spirit  They  pre- 
sume that  you,  not  less  than  they,  recog- 
nize the  right  of  every  child  to  a  fair 
amount  of  learning,  and  the  necessity  of 
his  obtaining  it  for  the  safety  of  a  State 
where  the  people  rule.  And  you,  per- 
haps better  than  they,  know  that  intelli- 
gent laborers  are  the  most  profitable. 

To  aid  in  securing  attendance  at  school 
you  are  respectfully  requested,  — 

I.  To  require  of  all  children  under  fif- 
teen years  old,  now  or  hereafter  in  your 
employ,  a  card*  signed  by  their  last 


♦this   CBRTinBS  THAT 


Age 


Last  Birthday 187. 

Dismissed  from  school  •  .  •  .  • 187  • 

Attended  year  previous weeks, 

between  ..••••  287  ,  and 287   . 

••  School. 

Worcester, 187  . 

•••••••  Teacher. 
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teacher,  containing  the  name  and  age  of 
the  child,  the  date  of  leaving  school,  and 
the  number  of  weeks*  attendance  the  year 
previous. 

II.  To  examine  these  cards  regularly 
twice  a  year,  on  the  first  of  September 
and  the  first  of  March,  to  see  that  the  law 
has  been  complied  with,  —  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  time  by  a  note  in  your  calen- 
dar. 

III.  To  fix  a  placard  in  some  conspic- 
uous space  about  your  factory  or  counting- 
room,  setting  forth  the  requirements  and 
penalties  of  the  law,  and  signifying  to  par- 
ties who  obtain  employment  and  impose 
upon  you  in  violation  of  its  spirit  that 
they  will  be  reported  to  the  legal  authori- 
ties. 

These  placards  will  be  fiunished  on 
application  at  this  office  from  8  to  lo  A.  M., 
and  12  to  I,  or  3  to  5  p.  m. 

Any  influence  you  may  have,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  informing  parents  and 
children  of  their  duty  respecting  schools, 
will  be  a  public  benefit.  And  parties 
neglecting  the  requirements  of  the  laws 
referred  to  above  will  be  prosecuted. 

By  order  of  the  School  Board, 

Albert  P.  Marble, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Worcester ^  Nov,  187 1. 

NOTICE. 
To  Parents^  Guardians^  and  Children  : 

The  proprietor  of  this  establishment  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  Fifiy  Dollars :  — 

I.  For  employing  a  child  under  ten 
years  old. 

II.  For  employing  a  child  under  fif- 
teen who  has  not  attended  school  three 
months  within  a  year. 

III.  Any  parent  or  guardian  is  liable 
to  the  same  fine  for  consenting  to  such 
employment. 

IV.  Any  person  having  in  his  care  a 
child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  four- 
teen years,  who  has  not  attended  school 
for  twelve  weeks  within  a  year,  is  liable  to 
a  fine  of  Twenty  Dollars, 

V.  Every  violation  of  these  laws  will 
be  reported  for  prosecution. 


—  The  directors  of  the  High  and  Clas- 
sical School  Association  held  a  meeting 
in  Boston  on  the  2Sth  of  November,  and 
decided  to  appoint  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing in  Boston,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
preceding  the  Annual  Fast.  Among  the 
subjects  proposed  for  discussion  at  the 
meeting  in  April,  are  the  following :  — 

Greek,  as  a  requisite  for  admission  to 
college  ;  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  ;  the 
utility  of  grammar  in  its  relation  to  higher 
education ;  the  departmental  system  of 
instruction ;  the  importance  in  elementary 
instruction  of  illustrating  the  Latin  by  the 
English ;  Natural  History  ;  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it ;  a  course  in  history  for 
high  schools  and  academies ;  mathemat- 
ics ;  what  shall  we  teach  ?  Commercial 
arithmetic  and  book-keeping  in  our  high 
schools. 

—  The  Worcester  Free  Institute,  Chas. 
O.  Thompson,  M.  A.,  principal,  has  now 
89  pupils,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
It  has  just  received  a  generous  donation 
from  Stephen  Salisbury,  Esq.,  of  Worces- 
ter, presented  with  these  words :  — 

"  I  offer  you  a  donation  of  Ten  Thou- 
sand Dollars,  which  I  ask  you  to  receive 
as  the  commencement  of  a  Fund  to  be 
called  the  Graduates'  Aid  Fund,  and  this 
donation  is  to  be  held  by  you  and  your 
successors,  in  trust,  to  be  safely  and  pro- 
ductively invested,  and  the  income  thereof 
is  to  be  appropriated,yfrj/,  to  maintain  the 
full  present  value  of  the  donation,  and 
secondy  the  balance  of  the  income  is  to  be 
distributed  in  money  to  students  who  shall 
finish  the  prescribed  course  of  the  Insti- 
tute with  the  greatest  faithfulness  and  ex- 
cellence, according  to  the  determination  of 
the  trustees.  As  to  the  recipients  of  the 
amount  to  be  given,  I  will  only  suggest 
that  I  think  there  is  greater  need  of  this 
aid  in  the  department  of  Mechanical  Work 
and  Engineering.  It  is  not  expected  that 
this  fund  will  be  a  relief  for  those  who 
are  dependent  on  x)ecuniary  aid  for  ordi- 
nary expenses.  For  them  other  provision 
will  probably  be  made  by  friends  of  the 
Institute.  But  there  are  many  children 
deprived  of  the  healthful  consciousness  of 
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the  necessity  of  effort  by  the  indulgence 
of  industrious  and  frugal  and  of  wealthy 
parents  who  will  be  better  for  the  stimu- 
lus of  a  well-earned  payment  at  the  end 
of  their  course  al  this  Institute." 

—  Free  Drawing  School  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Salem  School  Committee, 
a  report  of  a  special  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  drawing  school  was  made 
by  Professor  Hagar.  The  report,  after 
recounting  the  favorable  results  of  the 
establishment  of  similar  schools  in  other 
cities,  recommends  the  appropriation  of 
$1,000  for  the  purpose ;  that  the  use  of 
the  town  hall  be  solicited  from  the  proper 
authorities ;  that  drawing-boards  and 
paper  be  furnished  the  pupils  free  of 
charge  ;  that  a  head  teacher  be  employed 
at  a  cost  of  not  over  $400  for  the  season, 
and  that  the  school  be  held  two  evenings 
in  the  week,  unless  the  number  of  pupils 
shall  be  such  as  to  necessitate  a  division 
iBto  two  classes,  when  an  assistant  teacher 
should  be  employed  at  a  salary  of  $200, 
and  the  school  be  held  four  evenings  in 
the  week.  These  recommendations  were 
adopted,  and  Messrs.  Hagar,  Choate,  and 
Perkins  appointed  a  special  committee 
with  full  power  to  establish  the  school. — 
Miss  S.  J.  C.  Needham,  formerly  of 
Riverpoint,  R.  I.,  has  become  second  as- 
sistant in  the  Pcabody  High  School.  — 
Miss  E.  Bradley,  of  Haverhill,  has  l>een 
elected  to  the  first  assistant's  position  in 
the  Centre  Grammar  School,  Peabody. — 
Mr.  Atkinson,  of  the  Newton  Theo- 
logical School,  has  taken  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Rockville  Grammar  School, 
Peabody.  —  Mr.  Chandler  is  transferred 
from  the  Liberty  Plain  Grammar  School 
to  the  Centre  Grammar,  Hingham.  — 
Mr.  Sprague,  of  Marshfield,  succeeds  Mr. 
Chandler.  —  Mr.  E.  G.  Hersey,  of  West 
Bridgewater,  has  been  appointed  princi- 
pal of  the  Whittendon  Grammar  School, 
Taunton.  —  At  the  recent  municipal  elec- 
tion in  Taunton,  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Pad- 
elford  was  elected  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee. —  In  the  same  city,  three  new 


school-houses  have  been  dedicated  during 
the  past  year,  and  another  is  in  process  of 
building.  Two  other  school-houses  have 
been  enlarged.  The  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing School  was  lately  opened  with  200 
scholars.  Two  evening  factory  schools 
have  been  opened  for  the  winter.  —  Miss 
M.  E.  Savery,  a  much-valued  teacher  in 
the  New  Bedford  High  School,  has  re- 
signed, and  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Friends*  Academy.  —  The  Mechanical 
Drawing  School,  in  the  same  city,  under 
charge  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Hoyt,  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  in  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Q.  A.  II.  Allen,  of  New  Bedford,  opened 
with  about  100  scholars.  —  There  are 
three  evening  schools  in  operation  for  the 
winter,  having  about  sixty  scholars  each. 
— Miss  Butler,  of  the  Quincy  High  School, 
has  resigned.  We  noticed  her  marriage 
last  Nov.  —  Mr.  Wright,  of  Partridge 
Academy,  Duxbury,  leaves  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  to  accept  a  position  in  Maine. 

—  Abington  has  a  High  School  in  each 
of  its  four  villages.  There  app>ears  to 
be  a  "  slight  unpleasantness"  in  regard  to 
the  new,  building  in  the  Centre  Village. 
The  building  committee  have  exceeded 
the  appropriation  by  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  have  been  dis- 
charged ;  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
see  for  what  amount  the  town  is  legally 
bound.  The  appropriation  was  $12,000, 
a  small  sum,  one  would  believe,  to  furnish 
a  building  for  more  than  one  hundred 
pupils.  But  the  question  is  wholly  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  committee  to  exceed  the 
appropriation,  after  an  additional  $3,000 
had  been  refused.  —  Hingham  is  build- 
ing a  $25,000  High  School-house.  — 
W.  W.  Wilkins  resigns  Ih*;  Marble- 
head  High  School  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  law,  succeeded  by  Mr.  Drake,  of 
Maine,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College. 

—  George  R.  Dwelley,  formerly  of  East 
Abington  and  Watertown  High  Schools, 
returns  from  several  years'  residence  in 
the  mining  regions  of  the  West,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Watertown  High  School 
again.  —  The  Methuen  High  School  lost 
its  principal,  Mr.  Hallowell,  last  spring,  by 
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removal  to  Chicopee  Falls.  Mr.  H,  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Brewster,  who  in  turn 
was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Parker,  the 
present  teacher.  —  Miss  M.  H.  Graves,  of 
North  Reading,  a  graduate  of  the  Salem 
Normal  School,  and  a  former  teacher  in 
Peabody,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Mansfield,  Dec.  14. 

—  Mr.  Grant,  of  Maine,  succeeds  Mr. 
Fletcher  in  the  Holton  High  School, 
Danvers.  Mr.  Burton,  supt  of  schools, 
Plymouth,  has  charge  of  the  High  School 
also.  —  J.  B.  Poole,  of  Abington,  is 
principal  of  the  Walpole  High  School. 

—  Mr.  Hammond  has  taken  charge 
of  Hanover  Academy.  —  Miss  L.  E. 
Grace,  of  East  Abington,  takes  charge 
of  one  of  the  Bedford  mixed  schools. 

—  Earl  \V.  Westgate,  having  resigned 
his  position  as  president  of  New  Ipswich 
Academy,  N.  H.,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  principal  of  Union  School,  Montpelier, 
Vt.  —  John  Herbert,  of  Rumney,  N.  H., 
succeeds  Mr.  Westgate  in  New  Ipswich 
Academy.  —  Hattie  E.  Chase,  of  the 
Williams  School,  Chelsea,  has  resigned, 
and  Charlotte  P.  Plumer,  of  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus 
caused. — Mr.  D.  D.  Gorham,  of  the  High 
School,  Montpelier,  Vt,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  similar  position  in  North- 
ampton, Mass. — Thomas  Emerson,  for- 
merly superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Wobum,  has  been  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  schools  of  Newton,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  school  committee  and  teachers 
is  preparing  a  new  and  valuable  course  of 
studies. — E.  H.  Davis,  of  Nashua,  N.  H., 
has  been  selected  as  Mr.  Emerson's  suc- 
cessor in  Woburn.  —  H.  Chapin  Sawin, 
of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  has  been  appointed 
master  of  the  Bigelow  School,  Newton 
Corner. — John  T.  Prince,  of  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed 
master  of  the  Centre  Grammar  School, 
Waltham.  —  Prof.  Tilden,  of  Medway, 
formerly  teacher  of  music  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  has  been  selected  as  teacher  of 
music  in  Newton.  — Thomas  Tash,  High 
School  teacher  of  I^wiston,  has  accepted 
the  supcrintendency  of  schools  of  that 


city.  —  W.  H.  Lambert,  High  School 
principal  at  Augusta,  has  been  selected 
as  Mr.  Tash's  successor  in  the  Lewiston 
High  School.  —  Clara  Bartley,  of  Cam- 
bridge, has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher 
in  the  Castine  Normal  School.  —  W.  A. 
Wilde  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Maiden.  —  Mr.  Geo.  R. 
Chase,  of  the  Randolph  High  School, 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Bidde- 
ford,  Me.,  High  School.  —  S.  C.  Smith, 
D.  D.  Smith,  and  their  sister,  Amelia 
Smith,  have  taken  charge  of  the  Bemard- 
ston  Academy.  —  William  M.  Sawin  has 
taken  charge  of  the  Pembroke  Academy, 
N.  H.  —  L.  Annie  Baldwin  has  been  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  North  School,  Reading. 
-—  Susan  E.  Wade,  of  Minnesota,  is  Mr. 
Cole's  Assistant  in  the  Reading  High 
Sohool.  —  Orrin  A.  Andrews,  of  Essex,  is 
appointed  master  of  the  East  Milton 
Grammar  School.  —  Wm.  A.  Sanderson 
has  the  Grammar  School  at  West  Bridge- 
water.  —  James  J.  Prentiss  has  the  Co- 
chesett  Grammar  School.  —  Hattie  H. 
Morse  has  a  school  at  Wollaston  Heights. 
—  W.  E.  J.  Vamey  is  with  Prof.  Clarke 
in  the  Oak  Grove  School,  Needham.  — 
Arthur  C.  Boyden  has  charge  of  the  Med- 
way High  School.  —  Charlotte  Pease, 
Cassie  Barrows,  and  Julia  Cobb  have  re- 
cently been  appointed  as  teachers  in  the 
Medway  schools.  —  F.  C.  Robertson,  of 
Amherst  College,  succeeds  Eli  S.  San- 
derson in  the  Grammar  School,  Bridge- 
water.  —  Mary  E.  Whiting  has  Interme- 
diate School  in  East  Bridgewater. — 
Sarah  E.  Austin,  of  Reading,  is  elected 
assistant  in  a  Grammar  Sfiiool,  Boston 
Highlands.  —  Frank  G.  Pratt,  of  Middle- 
boro',  has  left  the  teacher's  work  for  a 
time,  and  is  in  the  store  of  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  Boston.  —  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Ken- 
tucky, succeeds  Mr.  B.  B.  Russell  in 
East  Dedham  Grammar  School.  —  R. 
Watson  Smith,  of  the  Nebraska  Normal 
School,  is  teaching  in  Mowry  and  GofT's 
School,  Providence.  —  Hannah  O.  Noyes 
leaves  the  Grammar  School  in  North 
Easton  to  accept  a  position  in  Chelsea. 
Ida    Noves   succeeds   her    sister  in 
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Easton.  —  Miss  Ginn,  of  Gorham,  Me., 
Female  Seminary,  succeeds  Mi^  Claza 
Ames  in  the  Newtonville  Grammar 
SchooL — Chas.  H.  Hammond,  of  King- 
ston, is  teaching  in  the  Providence  Con- 
ference Seminary,  East  Greenwich,  R.  L 
—  Edward  B.  Maglathlin  is  teaching  in 
Essex,  Mass.  —  Maria  J.  Bancroft,  of 
Reading,  is  teaching  in  Norfolk.  —  Edith 
McLeod,  of  Middleboro*,  has  a  school  in 
Plymouth.  —  Hattle  E.  Winchester  has 
a  school  in  Middleboro*.  —  Ellen  G. 
Crocker,  of  Barnstable,  has  the  High 
School  in  Marston's  Mills.  —  There  are 
5,056  children  connected  with  the  Charles- 
town  schools,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  9 1.6%.  Of  the  attendance,  Prof.  Tweed, 
superintendent,  says:  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the 
attendance  of  pupils  from  five  to  seven 
years  of  age  should  be  more  regular  than 


it  is  at  present;  and  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt  the  reliability  of  statistics 
that  gave  a  percentage  of  more  than 
ninety-five  or  six  for  High  Schools,  and 
ninety-two  or  three  for  Grammar  Schools. 
The  variation  from  a  hundred  per  cent 
is  fully  accounted  for  by  sickness  and 
unavoidable  contingencies.  —  The  ques- 
tion of  a  State  tax  for  education,  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  White  at  the  meeting  in 
Tremont  Temple,  in  October,  and  on 
which  the  Association  expressed  its 
opinion  in  a  resolution,  has  already  been 
embodied  in  a  law  ;n  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  A  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar 
is  distributed  among  the  school  districts 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  \  upils ; 
and  thus  a  State,  one  of  the  last  to  abol- 
ish rate  bills,  is  before  us,  and  one  of  the 
first  to  adopt  a  measure  the  most  im- 
portant to  public  schools^ 
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The  Teacher's  Manual  ;  containing  a 
Treatise  upon  the  Discipline  of  the 
School,  and  other  papers  upon  the 
Teacher's  qualifications  and  work.  By 
Hiram  Orcutt,  M.A.  Boston:  Thomp- 
son, Bigelow  &  Brown,  25  &  29  Com- 
hilL 

This  is  a  work  by  a  teacher  of  long,  and 
in  many  respects  a  successful  experience, 
and  contains  many  suggestions  that  may 
aid  the  young  and  inexperienced  in  the 
classification  and  management  of  a 
school.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we 
agree  with  the  author  when  he  says  that 
*'  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  believe 
that  all  school  regulations  and  laws  are 
based  on  authority  vested  in  the  office  of 
teacher,"  and  that  "obedience  even  to 
unjust  commands  "  should  be  insisted  on. 
We  should  fear  that  some  Bible-taught 
pupil  might  confront  us  with  the  old  ques- 
tion whether  to  obey  God  or  man. 

Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  have  the 
pupil  believe  that  these  regulations  and 


laws  are  based  on  the  right  f  But  if  we 
rested  our  claims  to  obedience  on  official 
authority,  we  certainly  would  not  **  play 
democracy,"  as  is  recommended  on  page 
39th,  with  loaded  dice. 

The  advice  to  submit  the  approval  of 
matters  of  discipline  to  the  school,  for 
popular  effect,  but  "  not  to  betray  weak- 
ness, or  peril  authority,  by  submitting  any 
question  of  discipline  to  the  school  while 
in  doubt  of  their  approval  of  his  action," 
savors  a  little  too  much  of  the  policy  of 
Napoleon  IH,  for  whom  our  author  seems 
not  to  entertain  a  very  high  regard. 

The  means  recommended  on  pages  32 
and  33,  to  obtain  popularity  with  parents, 
are,  also,  to  say  the  least,  questionable, 
in  point  both  of  principle  and  expediency. 

And  this,  we  think,  is  the  fault  of  the 
book.  There  is  no  lack  of  preteifsion  to 
a  high  moral  and  even  religious  tone ;  and 
yet,  we  feel,  from  beginning  to  end,  that 
it  is  based  rather  on  what  is  politic  than 
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what  is  right  When  a  man  sa)rs,  "  With 
such  assurance  "  (that  is,  that  the  vote 
will  be  in  his  favor)  "  of  approval,  he  may, 
with  safety,  play  democracy  to  any  extent, 
and  thus  gain  a  moral  power,"  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  he  means  by  "  moral 
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power. 

Ruby  Duke.    By  Mrs.  H.  K.  Potwin. 
Among  the  Brigands.    By  James  De 

Mille. 
Aunt  Madge's  Story.    By  Sophie  May. 

Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  publishers  deserve  well  of  the  pub- 
lic for  the  entertainment  they  are  continu- 
ally giving  to  the  young.  "  Ruby  Duke  " 
is  a  story,  excellent  in  sentiment,  adapted 
by  the  lessons  it  teaches  to  older  folks 
quite  as  well  as  to  younger.  "  Among  the 
Brigands  "  is  another  of  those  charming 
books  of  travel  and  adventure  by  the 
Canadian  autHbr  of  the  B.  O.  W.  C.  Se- 
ries. This  is,  to  the  boys,  recommenda- 
tion enough.  Buy  it  for  a  Christmas 
present  Also,  "Aunt  Madge's  Story," 
for  the  still  smaller  people,  —  another  in- 
teresting story  in  the  Flyaway  Series, 

Youth's  Speaker.  Selections  in  Prose, 
Poetry,  and  Dialogues,  for  declamation 
and  recitation.  Bv  George  R.  Cathcart, 
a.  m.  New  YorK  and  Chicago :  Iv- 
ison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

We  have  looked  it  over  pretty  carefully 
and  we  find  it  an  excellent  work.  Teach- 
ers who  are  often  at  their  "  wts'  end  "  to 
find  pieces  adapted  to  younger  children 
and  of  appropriate  length,  will  do  well  to 
examine.  The  author  has  acted  quite 
successfully  upon  the  true  idea  that  boys 
should  attempt  in  declamation  such  ex- 
tracts as  they  comprehend.  And  let  us 
observe  that  boys  are  not  young  men  in 


this  country  at  quite  so  early  an  age  as 
they  sometimes  think  they  are. 

Arithmetical  Examples,  mental  and 
written.  By  Daniel  W.  Fish,  A.  M. 
New  York  ana  Chicago :  Ivison,  Blake- 
man, Taylor  &  Co. 

Here  are  some  3,000  examples  for  tests. 
Every  teacher  finds  it  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  arithmetical  principles 
in  the  pupil's  mind,  to  have  by  him  for 
ready  use  ex?.mples  of  this  kind.  The 
originality  of  the  book  is,  that  it  also  con- 
tains examples  for  the  mind  simply,  — 
"  mental  examples."  We  do  not  recollect 
of  seeing  this  feature  in  any  similar  work. 
Many  of  the  examples,  no  doubt,  will  be 
found  too  difficult  for  Grammar  Schools. 
For  reviews  in  High  Schools,  however,  we 
should  think  it  an  excellent  thing.  It  is 
neatly  gotten  up  and  not  bulky. 

Japan  in  our  Day  Compiled  and  ar- 
ranged by  Bayard  Taylor.  New  York : 
Ciiarles  Scribner  &  Co.     1872. 

The  first  volume  of  an  Illustrated  Li- 
brary of  Travel,  Exploration,  and  Adven- 
ture. This  project  of  ministering  in  a 
solid  way  to  the  intelligence  of  the  young 
must  be  successful,  —  as  much,  if  not  more 
so,  than  the  Library  of  Wonders  by  the 
same  enterprising  firm.  Indeed,  we  know 
of  no  efforts  in  the  line  of  literature  more 
commendable  than  those  of  our  metro- 
politan publishers  to  furnish  instruction 
to  the  youth  of  the  nation.  A  series  of 
these  books  are  of  incalculable  value  to 
boys  of  ten  and  fifteen  years,  hungering 
for  knowledge  which  the  schools  do  not 
furnish,  and  without  which  they  run  the 
risk  of  being  dull  and  plodding  men  and 
women.  The  name  of  the  compiler  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  worth  of  these  volumes. 
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Worcester's    Compreliensive    and    Primarj 

DICTIONARIES. 

We  take  pleasure  in  Informing  Rchool  Committees,  Teachers,  and  friends  of  education  gener- 
ally, that  we  have  juxt  published  the  above. 

Besidea  the  itlustrutiQn*,  important  additions  have  been  made  to  these  books,  and  we  believe 
the  same  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  desire  a  convenient  Dictionary  for  the  School-room  or 
Ctmily. 

Special  Termm  will  be  made  to  Committees  and  Teachers  who  desire  to  see  their  scholars 
fenerally  supplied  with  a  good  Dictionary.    CosaRSPONDENCE  is  Solicited. 


jli^o,  just  pvbi<ihiii:jd  : 

WALTON'S  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

Consisting  of  Dictation  Exorcises,  Hints  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  etc.  This  book  Is  designed 
•apedally  for  teachers,  and  we  trust  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

THE  FBANKLIN  FIFIH  READER. 

By  GEO.  8.  HILL  A  RD.  This  boolt  contains  very  choice  selections  for  reading,  and  can  be 
used  in  eonnection  with  Mr.  Hillard's  New  Series  or  not.  The  selectiuns  are  somewhat  easier 
than  the  FiAli  Header  of  that  series,  and  the  book  is  beautifully  illustrated.  Has  Just  been 
adopted  for  the  Boston  schools. 


A  Concise  History  of  the  United  States, 

By  U.  J.  O A.M:PB  ELL. 

Di\.8Sr>    ON    SB3A.VKY»S      O-OODRICH. 

This  book  eontains  about  200  pages  of  narrative,  and  also  an  Appendix  containing  the  Dec- 
liARATioiv  OF  Imdbpend'encb,  CONSTITUTION,  cto.,  and  is  suitably  illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Outs.  No  pains  and  labor  hnve  been  spared  to  render  the  work  especiully  desirable  as  a  Class 
~  The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  officers  is  invited  to  the  following  particulars : 


J.  Its  simplicUp  of  statement  and  Judicious  selection 
of  facts. 
J  I.    Its  accarcLcif  in  the  relation  of  events,  pronunciation 
of  proper  names^  etc* 
Til.   Its  freedom  from  comparatively  useless  dates. 

For  further  particulars,  address : 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

Vr  Millk  Street,  BOSXOI«f, 


"WALTON'S    NORMAL    SERIES. 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  viz.  — I.  A  Pictorial  Primary  Arithmetio 
rN'ormal  edition).  II.  An  Intollectual  Arithmetic  (Normal  Bdition).  III.  The  Illustrative 
PnicUoal  Arithmetic. 

Tlie  Clostrative  Fraotioal  Arithmetic  is  entirel  v  new.  It  is  designed  for  Common 
SekaoU,  Sormal  Schools,  High  School*  and  Academes,  ana  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  wants 
of  the  large  ma^Jority  of  the  students  of  written  arithmetic,  in  all  grades  of  schools,  more  fully 
^kimn  sDj  other  arithmetio  before  the  public. 

For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 

Walton's  Written  Arithmetic 

riosontn  a  somewhat  more  extended  course  and  a  fuller  practice. 

Favorable  terms  will  be  made  for  introduction* 
ADDBESS : 

BREWER  dt  TILESTON, 

FUBLISHEBS, 


New  School -Books, 


PUBLI8BED  BT 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

NEW      YORK. 


SWINTON'S  WORD-ANALYSIS. 

A  word  Analy»i(s  of  English  Derivative  Words,  with  practical  exercises  in  Spelling,  Analyslnr^ 
Defining,  Synonyms,  and  the  use  of  words.    By  Win.  Swinton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Englisii 
Language,  University  of  California,  and  author  *'  Condensed  History  of  U.  8.''  &c.    128  page*. 
I'rice /or  examination,  25  cents. 

The  prominent  points  of  this  book  are :  — 

1.    The  clear  and  simple  method  of  word-analysis  and  definition. 

i9.    The  practical  exercises  in  spelling,  defining,  and  the  use  of  words  In  actual  composition. 

3*    The  adaptation  of  the  manual,  bv  its  progressive  character,  to  the  needs  of  the  severAl 
grades  of  public  and  private  schools. 

CATHCART'S  YOUTH'S  SPEAKER. 


The  prominent  points  of  this  book  are :  —  „ 

1*    The  selections  aro  suitable  to  the  exhibition  day  requirements  of  Common  Schools  and 
Academies. 

il.    They  are  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  younger  pupils. 

3.    As  far  as  practicable,  only  pieces  that  are  fresh,  or  that  have  not  heretofore  been  used  In  a 
book  of  this  kind  are  presented. 

ROBINSON'S  EXAMPLES. 

Arithmetical  Examples.  Mental  and  Written.  With  numerous  Tables  of  Moneys,  Weights, 
Measures,  etc.,  designed  for  review  and  test  exercises.  By  D.  W.  ^sh,  a.  m.  Cloth.  S932 
pages.    Price  for  examination,  75  cents. 

This  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Arithmetic,  and  can  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
seriesj  or  other  text-book  on  the  subject. 

TOWNSEND'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

A  compendium  of  Commercial  Law.  Analytically  and  topically  arranged,  with  copious  cita- 
tions and  legal  authorities,  for  the  use  of  Business  Colleges,  universities,  etc.  By  Calvin  Town- 
send,  Author  '*  Annlvsis  of  Civil  Qovernment,"  etc.  1  vol.  large  8vo.,  over  500  pages.  Price 
for  examination,  4i5.00. 

This  work  will  be  of  great  value  as  a  text-book  in  all  Institutions  of  learning  where  a  businest 
education  is  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction. 


Single  copies  of  any  of  the  above,  if  required  for  examination  with  a  view  of  introduction, 
will  be  forwarded  by  mail  on  receipt  uf  appended  price. 

ADDRESS: 


TF:  -A.  JVTZ^I?^  ^  CO., 

PuBLiSHEF^,   Bookseller^,  and    JStationers, 

No.    1    COOINHILL,    BOSTOIV. 


Alfred  Mudge  &  S?on,  Trinters,  34  School  Street,  Boston. 
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THE     TEACHER'S     MANUAL, 

By  Pjbop.  Hiram  Orcutt,  m.  a.,  Princ.  of  Tilden  Ladies*  Seminary,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

12no.  270  pp.    PricCy  $1.00. 
THE  BOOK  CONTAINS  SIX  CHAPTERS. 

ZV.    Condodlng  Beiurks  to  TMchen. 


I.    The  Dlt:iplia«  of  the  School. 
IZ.   Tho  Toftchor'!  Aualiilcations, 
nz.    The  Dl^ty  of  the  Teftcher's  Work. 


7.    The  Biitory   and   Zmportance  of   Oommon 
Sehoola. 
VZ^    Bdei  ud  ZzplA&ations  for  the  SlTlsibiUty  and  Property  of  ITombers. 

It  records  the  results  of  a  long  and  successful  experience  in  the  management,  government, 
and  iniitruction  of  schools. 

The  book  will  be  found  of  special  value  to  voung  teachers,  and  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  by  all.  It  covers  the  whole  ground  of  school-keeping,  and  furnishes  practical  sugges- 
tions upon  every  topic  which  will  be  likely  to  occupy  the  teacher*s  attention.  A  concise  his- 
tory of  the  origin  aud  growth  of  the  free  school  system  is  also  given. 

From  numerous  recommendations  received  by  the  publisliers  the  following  are  presented : 

From  Hon.  NBIVTOBT  BATUIIIAN,  ' 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Illinois. 

I  have  examined  Orcutt's  Teacher's  Manual  with  much  interest  and  care,  and  consider 
it  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  number  of  useful  works  already  published  for  the  special 
benefit  and  improvement  of  teachers.    A  copy  of  this  book  should  be  in  every  teacher's  library. 

From  Hon.  SAMUEIi  FAL.I<OW8, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Inhtruction,  State  op  Wisconsin. 
I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  Prof  Orcutt's  Teacher's  Manual.    It  is  full  of 
sound  advice  aud  invaluable  suggestions  to  teachers. 

From  Prof.  SDIVARD  CON  ANT, 

Principal  op  State  Normal  School,  Randolph,  Vermont. 
For  sound  sense,  and  as  presenting  directions  for  practical  use  in  a  serviceable  shape,  I  doubt 
if  the  work  has  an  equal.    Tne  book  is  all  the  more  valuable  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  for  going 
a  little  outside  of  what  is  strictly  school  work. 

From  J.  ORUOND  WIIiSON,  Esq., 

Superintkndent  of  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  book  is  excellent,  full  of  good,  practical  Ideas,  forcibly  and  concisely  expressed. 

From  Hon.  "W.  D.  HBNKLE, 

Late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Ohio. 
It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  works  of  this  class.    I  was  much  interested  in  his  former  work. 
The  books  please  me  the  more  because  their  utterances  agree  in  almost  every  particular  with 

my  own  experience.  

'  From  Hon.  J.  IV.  SIHIOIWDS, 

Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction,  State  op  New  Hampshire. 
It  abounds  with  practical  and  useful  Ideas.    I  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  immediate  and 
candid  perusal  of  every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Hampshire. 

From  Prof.  Bf.  A.  NBWELL, 

President  of  State  School  Commissioners,  and  Princ.  of  State  Normal  School, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 
.  .    .  Contains  so  much  good  senne  expressed  in  good  English,  on  the  subject  of  teaching, 
that  no  teacher  can  read  it  without  being  pleased  and  benefited. 

From  Prof.  EDWIN  D.  SANBORN, 

Professor  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
This  book  contains  the  natural  results  of  long  experience,  patient  labor,  and  successftil 
tuition.    Young  teachers  who  will  read  mark,  and  inwardly  digest  the  precepts  It  contains,  will 
be  greatly  aided  in  the  organization,  discipline,  and  instruction  of  their  schools. 

From  Hon.  A.  N.  FISHER, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Nevada. 
I  regard  Prof.  Orcutt's  Tkacher's  Manual  as  a  work  qualified  to  render  valuable  service 
to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.    I  shall  be  glad  If  it  obtains  general  circulation  among  the 
teachers  of  this  State,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  it  a  place  In  the  ofQcial  list  of  "  Books 
recommended  for  use  of  Teachers."      

TiiR  Teacher^b  Manual  Is  issued  in  superior  stylo  of  manufacture,  and  contains  a  por- 
trait on  steel  of  the  author. 

OOI»ircS  SKNTT  BY  M^IXj  ON"  RKOKIPX  OW  I^RIOE. 

m^  Descriptive  catalogue  of  Eaton's  Mathematics  and  other  educational  works  sent  by  mail 
on  application  to  publishers. 

THOMPSON,  BIGXXOW  So  BROWN, 

26  *  29  Cornhill,  Boston. 
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"  Yes,  I  recollect ;  I  did  promise  to  tell  you,  my  dear 
R.,  when  you  came  again,  about  my  visit  to  Rugby. 

"  It  is  a  quaint  old  town,  —  this  Rugby  of  hallowed 
memory,  with  its  narrow  streets,  flanked  with  low-roofed 
houses  of  yellow  brick  and  shops  of  stone  without  grace 
or  ornament ;  looking,  too,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  little 
old  woman  with  a  plain,  sweet  face,  and  here  and  there 
a  ruffle  or  a  curl,  —  but  terribly  out  of  fashion.  The  town 
itself  is  belted  around  with  broad  expanses  of  meadows 
and  fields,  covered  with  one  of  those  beautiful  carpets,  of 
green  and  velvet  make,  which  nature  has  spread  here  in 
these  beautiful  isles.  The  railway  station,  as  at  Oxford, 
is  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  village.  A  mile  away  is 
the  school,  with  its  long-stretching  sides,  standing  guard 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  principal  street.  In  the  coach 
which  took  me  from  the  station  was  a  pale-faced  boy, 
hardly  in  his  teens,  with  steeple  hat  and  standing  collar. 
The  dress,  at  first,  would  have  raised  a  smile,  had  he  not 
turned  his  large  dark  eyes  full  upon  me.  Out  of  them 
came  a  gaze  sad  and  thoughtful  enough  for  a  man.  And 
my  mind  went  back  many  years  to  another  boy,  with 
'large  blue  eyes  and  light  fair  hair,'  who  subdued,  so  the 
story  runs,  the  rough  and  reckless  Tom,  and  brought 
him,  at  length,  to  his  knees  in  prayer. 
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"  *  Was  it  the  holidays  ? '  Yes,  and  although  this  cir- 
cumstance prevented  my  seeing  the  school  at  work,  it 
gave  the  gentlemanly  usher  an  opportunity  to  show  me 
more  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  building  than 
he  could  had  my  visit  been  in  term-time. 

"  My  request,  as  soon  as  I  stepped  into  the  private 
hall  of  the  building,  was :  *  Show  me  everything  with 
which    is   associated   the  name  of  your  great  teacher.' 

*  Certainly,  sir,  with  great  pleasure,'  was  the  polite  reply ; 
and  opening  a  door  to  his  left,  he  ushered  me  into  the 
sitting-room.  It  was  large,  tastily  furnished,  and  looked 
out  upon  a  garden  (at  this  time  gorgeous  with  flowers), 
and  acres  of  play-ground  beyond.  '  This  is  the  room,' 
said  my  attendant,  *  where  Dr.  Arnold  dined,  and  where 
his  boys,  when  invited,  were  accustomed  to  come  and 
take  tea  with  him.  And  this,'  said  he,  opening  a  door 
into  an  adjoining  room,  *  was  his  library  where  he  studied 
and  wrote.'  This  was  also  a  large  room,  with  study  ta- 
bles and  cases  of  books,  .looking  out  upon  the  same  gar- 
den and  spacious  play-grounds.  In  the  sitting-room  a 
table  was  set,  on  which  were  the  remnants  of  a  repast. 

*  Ah,'  thought  I,  'heart  and  head  happily  blended.'  Here 
was  something  more  than  a  schoolmaster  —  an  educator 
as  well.  If  there,  among  his  books,  his  intellect  could 
draw  from  Roman  story  sound  deductions  with  which  to 
weave  a  history  of  the  past,  here,  around  this  table,  the 
intuitions  of  his  heart  were  able  to  seize  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  his  boys,  and  make  —  who  can  tell  how  much  ?  — 
the  history  of  the  future. 

"We  passed  into  the  long  hall;-  by  the  dining-room, 
with  its  long  table,  and  plainly  furnished,  where  the  boys 
of  the  house  eat  their  meals ;  past  the  study-rooms,  — 
unique  affairs,  small,  containing  a  table  and  chair,  with 
half  a  window  overlooking  the  play-ground,  for  light, — 
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into  the  quadrangle.     As  I  stepped  into  the  open  space, 
the  dial  of  a  clock  to  the  left  attracted  my  gaze. 

"  *  Is  that  the  clock/  I  asked,  *  where  Tom  and  East 
scratched  their  names,  set  the  hands  forward,  and  got 
thirty  lines  of  Homer  to  be  committed  to  memory  to  pay 
for  it.?' 

" '  The  very  same,'  was  the  reply. 

"  We  crossed  the  space  to  the  small  chapel  where  the 
boys  gather  for  prayers  in  the  morning.  The  door  enters 
at  the  side ;  to  the  left  is  a  high  desk  where  the  master 
stands,  and  there  is  a  raised  platform  on  the  opposite 
side,  with  seats.  The  floor,  however,  is  perfectly  clear, 
and  into  the  space  the  boys  crowd,  and  stand  while 
prayers  are  said. 

"  From  the  chapel  we  passed  again  into  the  quadrangle, 

then  up  a  narrow  stairway  to  the  class-room  of  the  Sixth 

form.     This  was  Dr.  Arnold's  room,  —  the  old  Number 

Nine  of  Andover.     It  was  not  a  very  large  room,  but  high, 

with  a  gallery  on  one  side  at  least,  containing  shelves  of 

books.     The  desks  of  the  master  and  the  boys  were  little 

square  tables  simply,  —  very  much  in  size  and  shape  like 

the  work-tables  which  our  grandmothers  used  in  olden 

times.     Dr.  Arnold's  table  is  here,  and  on  it,  in  silver,  is 

inscribed  the  length  of  his  service  and  the  appreciation  of 

his  worth.     Of  course  I  sat  down  in  the  same  chair  in 

which  he  sat,  and  leaned  on  this  same  plain  square  table 

on  which  he  leaned,  during  his  fourteen  years  of  devoted 
work. 

' " '  What  passed  through  my  mind  ? '  I  do  not  know. 
This  I  know,  however:  the  room  was  full  of  fragrant 
memories,  —  memories  of  that  great  mind,  which,  break- 
ing away  from  custom  and  religious  bigotry,  had  taught 
as  no  other  had  ever  taught,  loved  and  controlled  as  no 
other  ever  had,  the  boys  under  his  charge.    *  If  he  should 
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turn  out  ill/  he  said  once  of  a  boy  whom  he  especially 
loved,  and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  *  I 
think  it  would  break  my  heart.* 

"And  I  recollect  his  biographer  says:  *His  whole 
method  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  awakening  the 
intellect  of  the  individual  boy.' " 

"  True ;  and  how  acceptable  it  would  be  if  more  of  our 
teachers  leavened  their  work  with  a  little  of  the  same 
principle.  Growth  is  from  within,  —  not  from  without. 
The  truly  educated  man  is  self-educated.  The  grist 
that  goes  from  the  mill  is  quite  another  thing  from  the 
corn  in  the  hopper.  The  mental  food  that  we  give  the 
boy  must  undergo  a  thorough  process  of  digestion,  and 
be  crystallized  into  thought  and  deed,  before  it  is  of  much 
worth.  That,  the  teacher  cannot  do ;  he  can  simply  aid 
and  direct  the  action  and  the  development.  That  was 
the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Arnold.  It  underlies  the  effort  of 
every  true  teacher. 

"  Why,  what  would  you  think  if  I  should  tell  you  that 
this  boy  here  at  his  books  came  home  this  afternoon, 
with  two  or  three  pages  of  Rhetoric  to  be  committed 
to  memory,  word  for  word ;  and  that,  because  I  shall  not 
allow  him  to  swallow  the  indigestible  mass  whole,  he 
will  receive  certain  black  marks  upon  his  record  to- 
morrow ?     But  let  that  pass. 

"  From  Arnold's  class-room  I  descended  to  the  large 
chapel.  The  sun  had  set,  and  the  shadows  of  evening 
were  gathering.  I  stood  above  his  grave,  hat  in  hand, 
thrilled  with  an  emotion  which  I  cannot  quite  describe. 
I  had  reached  the  Mecca  of  my  boyish  love,  the  grave  of 
this  great  and  holy  man. 

"  Sleep,  sweet  spirit !  till  the  great  Awakening.  Par- 
don —  here,  Walter,  put  a  shovelful  of  coal  upon  the  fire 
—  the  tear,  dear  Reader." 
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THE   FREDERICK  WILLIAM  GYMNASIUM  AND    THE 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOLS 

The  higher  or  secondary  schools  of  Prussia  are,  speaking  gen- 
erally, classed  as  Gymnasia  and  Real  Schools.  The  principle  on 
which  the  curriculua  of  these  two  classes  of  schools  are  framed, 
is  the  same,  namely,  that  of  giving  the  mind  a  thorough  train- 
ing and  cultivation.  But  the  Gymnasium  leads  to  the  university, 
and  is  designed  to  prepare  boys  for  university  studies ;  while 
the  Real  School  does  not  take  into  account  any  particular  sub- 
sequent course  of  study,  but  aims  to  afford  a  good  general  edu- 
cation to  boys  who  are  not  intended  for  the  university.  They 
differ,  therefore,  in  their  courses  of  instruction,  the  basis  of  the 
former  being  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics;  in  the  lattej, 
mathematics,  physical  sciences,  and  modern  languages.  Latin, 
however,  it  should  be  added,  forms  an  important  element  in  Real 
Schools  of  the  first  and  even  of  the  second  class. 

Below  the  Gymnasia  are  the  Progymnasia,  and  below  the  Real 
Schools  are  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools.  The  Progymnasium 
is  simply  an  inferior  Gymnasium,  that  is,  a  Gymnasium  without 
the  upper  classes.  In  like  manner,  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools 
are  inferior  Real  Schools,  and  in  fact  are  called  also  Real 
Schools  of  the  third  class. 

In  small  places,  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  sustain  two 
High  Schools,  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Real  School  are  united. 
Such  schools  are  approximately  represented  with  us  by  the  bet- 
ter class  of  High  Schools.  The  Boston  Latin  School,  as  it  is 
now  organized,  closely  resembles  a  German  Gymnasium.  I 
know  of  no  school  in  New  England  that  answers  precisely  to 
a  Real  School  of  the  first  class.  The  English  High  School  in 
Boston  may  be  compared  to  such  a  school  in  important  partic- 
ulars ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  different  in  its  aim,  and  in 
the  extent  and  duration  of  its  course  of  study. 

The  studies  common  to  the  Gymnasia  and  the  Real  Schools 

'  The  Schools  and  Universities  of  the  Continent  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Report  on 
The  Frederick  William  Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  for  the  year  1868- 1869.  By  the  Direc- 
tor, Ranke.  Report  in  School  Committee  on  the  H  igh  School  Education  of  Boys. 
Boston,  187a 
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are  religion,  the  German,  Latin,  and  French  languages,  history, 
geography,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  science,  writing,  draw- 
ing, singing,  and  gymnastics.  Indeed,  in  respect  to  the  subjects 
of  instruction,  the  two  classes  of  schools  differ  only  in  this  : 
Greek  is  not  studied  at  all  in  the  Real  School,  while  English,  to 
which  three  or  four  hours  a  week  are  given  in  the  three  upper 
classes,  forms  no  part  of  the  regular  work  in  the  Gymnasium. 
Of  course  they  differ  essentially  in  respect  to  the  degree  of 
prominence  given  to  the  several  parts  of  the  curriculum. 

Boys  are  not  admitted  to  the  sixth  or  lowest  class  of  a  Gym- 
nasium before  the  age  of  ten.  The  qualifications  for  admission 
are :  A  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  the  first  four  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  fractions,  European  geography, 
the  rudiments  of  drawing  and  of  elementary  geometry,  familiar- 
ity with  Bible  stories  and  the  life  of  Christ.  The  course  of 
study  lasts  nine  years,  and  the  average  age  of  boys  at  gradua- 
tion is  about  twenty.  Of  the  whole  number  of  gymnasial  stu- 
dents in  Prussia  who  completed  the  full  course,  from  1856  to 
i860  inclusive,  2,851,  or  very  nearly  one  third,  were  over  twenty 
years  of  age.  I  think  the  average  age  of  students  who  enter 
at  Harvard  falls  a  little  below  eighteen. 

Each  of  the  six  classes  in  a  Gymnasium  is  usually  divided  into 
an  upper  and  lower  section,  and  each  of  these  sections  again 
into  two  groups.  One  year  is  spent  in  each  of  the  three  lower 
classes, — the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth,  —  and  two  years  in  each  of 
the  three  upper  classes  ;  but  this  rule  is  not  absolute.  Ability 
and  industry  may  carry  a  boy  more  rapidly  through  the  lower 
forms. 

Promotion  from  class  to  class  is  made  to  depend  upon  profi- 
ciency in  all  the  principal  studies,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  join 
a  higher  class  till  he  has  reached  that  grade  of  knowledge  which 
the  higher  class  requires. 

As  the  Gymnasium,  like  all  other  public  and  private  establish- 
ments of  education,  is  under  state  supervision,  its  study-plan  is 
fixed,  in  the  most  important  matters,  by  ministerial  authority 
The  subjects  of  instruction  have  already  been  given.  The  time 
allotted  to  each  study,  and  generally  the  order  and  development 
of  the  several  subjects,  will  be  understood  from  a  brief  analysis 
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of  the  annual   report  of  the   Frederick  William  Gymnasium  in 
Berlin  for  1868- 1869. 

The  studies  of  the  sixth  class  are  the  following :  Latin,  to 
which  ten  hours  of  recitation  a  week  are  given ;  arithmetic, 
four  hours  ;  German,  two  hours  ;  natural  history,  two  hours  ; 
geography,  two  hours  ;  religion  and  writing,  each  three  hours  ; 
and  drawing,  two  hours,  —  in  all,  twenty-eight  hours.  The  work 
of  the  fifth  class  is  the  same,  except  that  one  hour  is  deducted 
from  arithmetic  ;  and  French,  which  is  now  begun,  receives  three 
hours.  The  school  time  is  thus  increased  to  thirty  hours  a 
week. 

In  the  fourth  class,  natural  history  and  writing  are  discontin- 
ued;  religion  and  French  lose  each  one  hour;  and  Gr^ek,  now 
begun,  gets  six  hours.  The  subjects  and  hours  in  the  third 
class  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  fourth,  except 
that  natural  history  is  resumed,  and  history  now  has  a  portion 
of  the  time  before  assigned  to  geography.  Physics  and  me- 
chanics are  added  in  the  second  and  first  classes,  receiving  to- 
gether two  hours.  The  time  given  to  Latin  is  reduced  to  eight 
hours  in  the  first  class ;  for  all  the  others  it  continues  to  be 
ten.  Greek  has  six  hours  a  week  from  the  time  when  it  is  be- 
gun, —  at  the  expiration  of  a  boy's  second  year  in  school. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  several  studies  in  this  scheme 
will  be  more  readily  seen  from  a  statement  of  the  per  cent  of 
the  whole  time  allotted  to  each.    Thus  it  appears  that,  — 

Latin  has  32  per  cent.  French  has    6  per  cent. 

Greek"     13         "     •  Natural  Hist.  3 

Mathematics,  12  "  Writing,         3       " 

History  and  Geog.,  9 "  Drawing,        3        " 

Religion,  8  per  cent.  Physics,  2       " 

German,    7       " 

What  strikes  one  especially,  in  examining  this  table,  is  the 
great  prominence  given  to  Latin  over  all  the  other  studies,  and 
the  very  low  place  occupied  by  the  natural  sciences,  German, 
French,  natural  history,  and  physics.  Writing  and  drawing  re- 
ceive together  less  than  three  fourths  as  much  time  as  is  given 
to  Latin  alone.  But  even  this  statement  does  not  adequately 
express  the  enormous  preponderance  of  Latin.    I  have  given  the 
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hours  of  recitation.  But  several  of  the  studies  named  require 
little  or  no  preparation  out  of  school,  while  the  Latin  lessons 
would  demand  on  the  average  not  less  than  two  hours  of  pre- 
vious study.  Latin,  therefore,  instead  of  taking  thirty-two  per 
cent,  probably  consumes  not  less  than  forty  per  cent  of  a  boy's 
entire  time  of  study  and  recitation.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  (and  also  of  the 
Greek)  acquired  by  boys  who  complete  the  course  in  a  Gym- 
nasium, is  very  remarkable.  No  senior  of  Yale  or  Harvard 
could  pass  the  examination  required  of  a  gymnasial  graduate  as 
a  condition  of  receiving  a  certificate  that  he  is  qualified  for 
university  studies.  Lest  this  should  seem  an  incredible  asser- 
tion, I  will  state  briefly  what  the  character  of  that  examination 
is  in  the  classics.  The  examinee  is  expected  to  be  able  to  trans- 
late and  explain  at  sight  passages  of  Latin  and  Greek  which 
are  new  to  him.  He  must  next  translate  a  piece  of  German, 
dictated  on  the  spot,  into  Latin ;  another  piece,  similarly  dic- 
tated, into  Greek.  Finally,  he  must  write  an  original  Latin 
essay  in  a  given  number  of  hours.  It  should  be  added  that  all  the 
questions  and  answers  in  the  viva  voce  part  of  the  examination 
must  be  in  Latin; 

I  say  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  breadth  and  thoroughness 
of  the  classical  knowledge  which  the  Gymnasium  gives.  But  we 
may  dpubt  the  wisdom  of  devoting  more  than  half  of  the  golden 
years  from  ten  to  twenty  to  the  acquisition  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
remembering  that  the  question  is  not  of  preparation  for  any 
particular  calling  in  which  a  profound  knowledge  of  those  lan- 
guages is  requisite,  since  the  Gymnasium  wisely  refuses  to  take 
any  account  of  a  boy's  future  vocation. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  Boston  Latin  School  very  closely 
resembles  a  German  Gymnasium.  But  this  statement  is  correct 
only  in  view  of  important  changes  very  recently  introduced  in 
the  organization  of  that  school.  Briefly,  those  changes  include  a 
great  enlargement  of  the  course  of  study,  the  partial  adoption  of 
the  departmental  system  of  instruction,  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  teachers,  a  raising  of  the  standard  of  admission,  and  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  methods  of  instruction.  The  school  has  been  merely 
an  appendage  to  Harvard  College,  and  its  course  of  study  nearly 
limited  to  the  subjects  of  the  Harvard  entrance  examination. 
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Its  aim  now  is  "  to  give  a  thorough  general  culture  to  boys  in- 
tending to  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  or  preparing 
for  professional  life."  Thus  the  school  is  entering  upon  a  new 
era  in  its  history.  It  proposes  to  itself  a  higher  and  more  diffi- 
cult task  It  is  trying  an  experiment  of  great  moment  to  the 
cause  of  secondary  education  in  this  country,  and  this,  I  trust, 
will  excuse  or  justify  a  detailed  examination  of  its  plan  of  work. 
In  respect  to  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the  order  of  their 
development,  and  the  distribution  of  the  school  hours,  the  Latin 
School  programme  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  the  Frederick 
William  Gymnasium  which  has  been  described.  The  only  im- 
portant variations  in  the  studies  are,  the  omission  from  the 
Latin  School  curriculum  of  religion  and  mineralogy,  and  the 
addition  of  chemistry  and  astronomy.  In  respect  to  the  suc- 
cession of  studies,  only  two  points  require  remark.  Algebra  is 
begun  in  the  lowest  class  in  the  Latin  School ;  in  the  Frederick 
William  Gymnasium,  not  till  the  fourth  year.  There  is  a  cor- 
responding difference  in  the  time  at  which  botany  and  geology 
are  taken  up  in  the  two  schools. 

As  to  the  amount  of  work,  there  appears  to  be  no  great  differ- 
ence. The  design  would  seem  to  be  to  carry  the  boys  in  the 
Latin  School  quite  as  far  forward  in  all  the  main  studies,  as  in 
the  Gymnasium.  For  example,  in  the  latter  the  course  in  mathe- 
matics ends  with  plane  trigonometry  and  analytical  geometry  ;. 
in  the  former,  with  spherical  trigonometry  and  higher  algebra. 
The  number  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors  from  whom  selections 
are  to  be  read  is  considerably  greater  in  the  Latin  School  than 
is  usual  in  the  Frederick  William  Gymnasium,  if  the  annual 
report  which  has  been  examined  may  be  taken  as  representing 
the  custom  in  that  institution.  I  find  that  the  Latin  authors 
read  in  all  the  classes  in  the  school  year  ending  in  1 869,  were 
Nepos,  Caesar,  Livy,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  and  Horace. 
It  is  proposed  to  read  in  the  Latin  School  the  same  authors,  and 
in  addition  selections  from  Phaedrus,  Justin,  Quintus  Curtius, 
Ovid,  Lucretius,  Terence,  Plautus,  and  Quintilian ;  that  is,  eight 
authors  in  the  one,  sixteen  in  the  other. 

w.  c.  c. 

[C<mclt4<Ud  in  the  ncxt^ 
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CHEMISTR  Y  AS  A  STUD  K 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  value  of  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages,  for  promoting  the  discipline  of  the 
mind,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  natural  sciences  do  not 
present  advantages  equally  good  in  this  respect.  If  properly 
taught,  their  study  gives,  in  addition,  the  most  valuable  practical 
information  in  regard  to  common  things,  explains  phenomena  of 
daily  occurrence,  while  the  knowledge  so  acquired  may  be 
applied  to  new  and  original  investigations  in  the  same  or  in  a 
different  direction. 

Among  the  natural  sciences  particularly  adapted  to  these  pur- 
poses, none  presents  greater  advantages  than  the  science  of 
chemistry. 

The  simple  elementary  principles  which  lie  at  its  foundation, 
make  it  an  easy  study  for  the  young.  The  constant  variety  of 
the  facts  presented,  the  singular  and  in  many  cases  wonderful 
character  of  the  various  chemical  changes  considered,  and  the 
pleasure  derived  from  seeing  these  changes  produced,  fix  the 
attention,  and  maintain  the  interest  in  the  study  by  all  classes 
of  students. 

The  value  of  the  facts  presented,  the  constant  applications  of  a 
knowledge  of  these  facts  to  useful  purposes,  in  short,  the  practi- 
cal every-day  knowledge  acquired,  all  make  chemistry  as  a  study 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  cardinal  branches,  —  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

A  further  consideration  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  chem- 
istry as  a  study  is,  that  it  is  a  subject  calculated  to  train  not  only 
the  mind,  but  the  hands,  to  habits  of  precision,  regularity,  and 
order. 

A  writer  on  this  subject  remarks,  that  "  it  teaches  the  doctrine 
*  that  accurate  and  extensive  observation  is  necessary  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  facts  ;  that  careful  and  exact  comparison  is  necessary 
for  the  reduction  of  these  facts  to  general  statements ;  that  logical 
precision  is  necessary  in  estimating  the  relative  value  of  various 
problematical  statements  on  points  where  positive  information  is 
wanting ;  that  consequently  the  chemist  must  study  to  become 
capable  of  judging  according  to  circumstantial  evidence  on  all 
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subjects  where  positive  information  is  wanting,  and  in  that  man- 
ner habituate  himself  to  the  formation  of  sound  opinions  on  all 
subjects  that  come  under  his  cognizance.  If  any  one  will  con- 
sider the  great  value  of  a  sound  judgment  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  he  cannot  but  appreciate  the  strength  of  this  argument  in 
iavor  of  such  an  education." 

Such  being  the  importance  of  the  study,  the  question  arises, 
How  should  chemistry  be  studied  .? 

This  question  will  be  considered  in    future  numbers  of  the 
''Teacher." 

Reading. 


I  KNOW  NOT   WHERE    OR   HOW. 

I  KNOW  not  where  the  lost  on  earth, 
By  mystery  of  a  heavenly  birth, 

May  have  their  dwelling-place ; 
I  only  feel  that  still,  somewhere, 
Around  us,  or  in  depths  of  air. 

They  live  in  God's  embrace. 

I  know  not  how  they  hear  or  see 
What  may  be  said  or  done  -by  me 

Within  this  earthly  sphere  ; 
I  only  feel  that  kindness  shown 
To  those  on  earth  they  called  their  own, 

Is  sure  to  bring  them  near. 

I  know  not  how  the  love  which  here 
Made  heaven  of  earth  when  they  were  near, 

Survives  in  worlds  unseen  ; 
I  only  feel  it  cannot  die, 
Where'er  its  home,  in  earth  or  sky, 

T  is  living,  ever  green. 

I  know  not,  when  I  gently  press 
A  daughter's  lips,  yet  feel  them  less 

Than  hers  who  gave  her  birth, 
If  the  fond  mother  lingers  near, 
Mid  scenes  by  sacred  memories  dear, 

Lured  by  the  loves  of  earth. 
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I  know  not  how  my  little  Frank's 
Disjointed  prattle,  infant  pranks, 

That  thrill  my  soul  with  joy, 
Are  shared  by  her,  upon  whose  breast 
His  mother  lay,  and  found  her  rest,  — 

The  grandma  of  my  boy. 

Yet  here  I  rest,  disprove  who  will, — 
The  logic  of  the  heart  is  still 

My  trust,  and  not  the  brain. 
I  know  not  where,  I  ask  not  how. 
But  to  the  conscious  presence  bow, 

And  heaven  will  make  it  plain. 

Cambridge. 


ARITHMETIC  FROM  A  RADICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW.^ 

I  THINK  arithmetic  is  studied  a  great  deal  too  much,  —  and 
then  again,  in  quite  another  sense,  it  is  not  studied  half  enough. 
I  would  have  it  studied  a  great  deal  less  and  a  great  deal  better. 
We  are  all  of  course  agreed  that  it  is  an  essential  branch  of  school 
study,  but  why  is  it  t  The  answer  to  that  question  will  bring  us 
to  the  root  of  the  difficulty ;  and  the  answer  is  in  two  parts, — 
first,  that  the  study  is  good  as  a  mental  discipline  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  knowledge  of  it  is  indispensable  as  a  preparation  for 
practical  life.  These  are  the  two  tests  to  every  part  of  our  course 
of  school  study  :  How  far  is  any  and  every  study  a  good  mental 
discipline }  How  far  is  any  and  every  study  practically  useful  ? 
Now  no  study  is  good  as  mental  discipline,  which  is  studied  too 
much,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  kinds  of  discipline.  No  study  is 
good  which  is  studied  at  the  wrong  time,  or  by  wrong  methods. 
I  think  that  arithmetic  in  our  elementary  schools  is  studied  too 
much,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  necessary  kinds  of  mental  disci- 
pline, which  more  properly  belong  there.  I  think  it  is  studied  at 
wrong  times,  and  by  wrong  methods ;  and  is  thus  open  to  all 
three  of  the  possible  methods  of  objection ;  and  hence,  as  taught 

1  Extract  from  a  Speech  at  an  Educational  Convention. 
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in  our  schools,  is  shorn  of  half  its  value,  both  as  a  mental  disci- 
pline and  as  a  preparation  for  practical  life.  The  only  way  by 
which  I  can  justify  these  charges,  is  by  contrasting  the  position 
of  arithmetic  in  the  course  of  study  at  present  pursued,  with  its 
position  in  the  course  of  study  in  public  schools,  which  I  think 
the  times  require. 

The  philosophy  of  education  has  not  yet  made  much  prog- 
ress among  us,  but  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  a  few  fundamental 
principles  of  the  highest  importance  are  gaining  a  general  recog- 
nition ;  and  the  leading  one  is  this,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
true  order  of  studies,  an  order  corresponding  to  the  development 
of  the  mental  faculties,  and  which  must  be  followed  if  those  facul- 
ties are  to  be  developed  in  a  healthy  and  symmetrical  way.     It  is 
true  that  an  inductive  science  of  psychology  must  have  made 
,  bx  greater  progress  than  it  has  yet  made,  before  all  the  questions 
relating  to  this   true  order  can  be  settled  ;  and  when  teachers 
shall  begin  to  look  upon   their  work  as  a  calling  based  upon 
scientific  principles,  we  shall,  perhaps,  have  that  body  of  obser- 
vations collected  from  the  actual  experience  of  practical  teach- 
ers, which  is  as  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  art  of  educa- 
tion, as  are  the  observations  of  the  naturalist  or  the  astronomer 
in  their  pursuits.     In  the  absence  of  those  observations,  much 
school-work  is  worse  than  thrown  away ;  for,  as  a  right  method 
develops,  so  a  wrong  method  distorts  the  growing  mind ;  but  I 
think  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  outline  of  the  course  to  be 
followed  by  popular  education  as  it  has  never  been  seen  before. 
This  outline  and  course  is  the   thing  which  is  violently  pooh- 
poohed  by  the  thorough-going  conservative.    I  venture  to  predict 
that  it  will  be  here,  and  might  even  forecast  his  arguments  ;  foi 
he  would   have  us  look  back  to  the  old  stage-coach,  district- 
school,  endowed-academy  wisdom,  and  mistrusts  all  modern,  new- 
fangled railroad,  and  particularly  air-balloon  projects.     But  who 
knows  but  air-balloons  may  not  be  the  next  thing }    Railroads 
have  on  the  whole  proved  safer,  as  well  as  swifter,  than  stage- 
coaches, —  spite  of  accidents  that  have  sometimes  happened  to 
our  conserviative  friends. 

Now,  sir,  in  the  inauguration  of  this  more  philosophical  course 
of  study  in  our  public  schools,— which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  think 
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spite  of  conservative  opposition,  is  gradually,  but  successfully, 
taking  place,  but  perhaps  more  rapidly  in  the  new  schools  of 
our  younger  Western  States,  where  a  young  and  energetic  popu- 
lation, untrammelled  by  many  hide-bound  prejudices  which  ham- 
per us,  after  adopting  all  that  is  good  in  our  methods,  are  seeking 
everywhere  to  improve  on  them,  —  there  is  one  very  bitter  pill 
which  our  conservative  friends  have  got  to  swallow,  and  that  is 
modern  physical  science.  They  make  all  sorts  of  wry  faces  at  it. 
They  call  it  godless,  atheistic,  and  I  know  not  what  bad  names. 
Or  else  they  say  that  they  took  it  long  ago,  and  that  old  Presi- 
dent This,  and  Doctor  That,  of  Sleepy  Hollow  Academy,  taught 
physical  science  quite  as  much  as  was  good  for  people,  long  before 
the  radicals  were  born,  and  point  triumphantly  to  their  old  air- 
pump  made  in  the  year  one.  I  saw  the  telescope  the  other  day, 
and  the  newly  appointed  master  of  Sleepy  Hollow  Academy  asked 
a  visitor  whether  -  he  thought  it  was  a  reflecting  or  a  refracting 
telescope.     He  was  just  appointed,  and  had  not  learned. 

I  concede  the  point,  Mr.  President.  They  did  have  physical 
science  in  those  days.  The  air-pump  and  the  questionable  tele- 
scope are  good  evidence.  But  here  is  the  point  which  bears  upon 
our  present  question  of  the  study  of  arithmetic,  —  they  did  n*t 
have  physical  science  in  the  primary  school,  nor  in  the  district, 
nor  in  the  grammar  school.  They  saved  it  all,  such  as  it  was, 
for  the  fortunate  scholars  of  Sleepy  Hollow  Academy.  Physical 
science  in  the  primary  school !  that  is  the  proposition  that 
excites  the  wrath  of  the  conservative,  —  godless  and  atheistic 
physical  science,  broke  loose  from  the  conservative  care  of  sound 
and  judicious  academic  principals,  who  knew  how  to  administer 
the  poison  in  safe  doses,  and  with  proper  antidotes,  and  running 
riot,  like  a  cattle  plague,  through  all  our  grammar  schools  ;  that 
is  an  idea  they  find  it  hard  to  be  reconciled  to.  The  only  safe 
things  for  primary  and  district  schools  are  the  time-honored 
primer  and  spelling-book,  Murray's  good  old  orthodox  gram- 
mar and  arithmetic ;  DaboU's  or  Pike's  would  be  better,  but 
they  will  tolerate  Greenleaf.  The  venerable  Mr.  G.,  whom 
we  all  remember,  was  born  early,  and  lived  to  a  great  age  among 
us,  and  was,  as  we  all  know,  a  safe  and  conservative  man. 

And  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  one  of  the  two 
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pivots  on  which  the  whole  question  of  educational  reform  and 
educational  progress  hinges,  is  this  very  so-called  godless  and 
atheistic  physical  science ;  for,  godless  though  it  may  be  called 
by  conservatives,  yet  we  have  discovered  —  so  we  radicals  claim 
—  that  the  Creator  in  his  wisdom  has  so  planned  and  oi'dered 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  that  the  study  of  that  world  —  that 
is  to  say,  physical  and  natural  science  —  was  intended  to  form  a 
main  and  leading  part  in  the  training  of  the  youthful  mind, 
main  and  leading  element  from  the  vety  outset,  from  the  very 
primary  school  itself,  in  a  true  order  of  studies.  And  this,  sir,  is 
what,  —  to  keep  close  to  my  present  subject,  —  is  what  utterly 
condemns  our  present  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  because 
that  method  presumes  that  the  whole  of  physical  science  is  to  be 
reserved  for  Sleepy  Hollow  Acadomy,  and  that  the  only  whole- 
some occupation  for  the  youthful  mind,  in  primary  and  grammar 
school,  is  the  reckoning  up  of  page  upon  page  of  barrels  of  sugar 
and  hogsheads  of  molasses,  —  varied,  to  be  sure,  with  the  spelling 
of  a  very  large  number  of  columns  of  strange  and  unfamiliar 
words,  and  a  suitable  amount  of  application  to  the  worthy  Mur- 
ray's pronouns  and  participles. 

We  radicals  maintain  that  the  progress  of  educational  philoso- 
phy has  forever  abolished  that  theory  of  elementary  education, 
and  that  the  old  pattern  of  arithmetics  must  go  with  it,  clean  out 
of  all  modem  grammar  and  primary  schools  that  really  meet  the 
demands  of  these  new  times,  which  as  yet  hardly  any  do.  And 
that  is  where  we  join  issue  with  the  conservative,  and  where  we 
are  ready  to  criticise  severely  our  present  system  of  primary  and 
grammar  school  instruction.  I  am  ready  to  say,  sir,  that  until 
our  primary  and  grammar  schools  learn  this  lesson,  they  will  not 
be  worth  the  money  spent  on  them,  or  worthy  of  the  noble  build- 
ings in  which  so  many  of  them  are  kept.  Our  school  methods 
are  far  behind  our  school  architecture. 

Let  me  say  here,  that  in  making  these  strictures,  I  am  far 
from  intending  them  as  a  censure  on  my  fellow-teachers.  I 
know  very  well  from  experience  how  completely  the  best-inten- 
tioned  teacher  may  be  hampered  by  the  requisitions  of  an  estab- 
lished system,  how  little  of  a  free  agent  he  is,  even  in  regard  to 
most  important  and  necessary  changes.  He  undertakes  his 
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work  under  conditions,  makes  himself  one  wheel  in  a  machine, 
which  he,  as  an  individual,  is  powerless  to  alter.  This,  however, 
makes  it  the  more  incumbent  on  him  to  make  himself  heard  as 
a  member  of  his  profession,  and  to  be  ready  to  entertain  and 
discuss  all  questions  of  reform  in  professional  meetings.  By 
these  he  can,  if  he  pleases,  make  himself  felt  by  the  public. 

If  my  task  here  were  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  general 
reform  in  our  school  course  of  study,  I  should  have  much  to 
say  of  a  change  which  I  consider  of  even  more  consequence  than 
the  reduction  of  the  amount,  and  the  change  in  the  method,  of 
teaching  arithmetic,  to  make  way  for  natural  and  physical  sci- 
ence. And  that  is  a  change  from  the  absurd  and  fruitless  and 
untimely  study  of  grammar,  over  to  a  rational  and  fruitful  and 
valuable  mastery  of  language,, —  and  by  language,  so  far  as  pri- 
mary and  grammar  schools  are  concerned,  I  mean  of  course  the 
English  language.  Our  children  get  little  or  no  mastery  of  their 
mother  tongue,  and  no  knowledge  of  its  literature  ;  and  the  rea- 
son* is,  —  grammar.  I  hope,  sir,  that  the  time  will  come  when  all 
the  primary  and  grammar  school  grammars  —  their  name  is 
legion,  each  worse  than  the  other  —  will  be  reduced,  so  far  as 
children  are  concerned,  to  a  simple  little  tract  of,  say,  twenty 
pages,  and  then  there  will  be  some  prospect  that  our  children 
will  both  learn  good  English,  and  acquire  in  school  a  real  love 
of  reading  good  literature ;  and,  in  view  of  dime  novels  and 
yellow-covered  magazines,  I  think  that  would  be  the  most  blessed 
change  that  we  can  imagine.  For  though  I  value  physical  sci- 
ence, and  am  glad  to  see  that  it  is  coming  into  possession  of  the 
rights  of  which  it  has  so  long  been  deprived,  yet  I  do  not  over- 
value it.  The  main  instrument  in  educational  training  will 
always  be  found,  after  all,  to  be,  not  physical,  but  metaphysical. 
Literature  is  as  much  above  science  as  mind  is  above  matter. 
Physics  in  the  end  merge  into  metaphysics  for  all  but  the  mate- 
rialist and  the  atheist ;  and  of  materialistic  physical  philosophers, 
however  they  may  seem  to  flourish  for  the  moment,  I  have  not  the 
fear  evinced  by  some  of  our  conservatives.  It  is  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  pay  to  religious  truth  to  suppose  it  at  the  mercy  of  Auguste 
Comte,  though  the  errors  of  antiquated  sectarian  theologies  are 
at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  has  the  courage  to  challenge  them. 
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But  God  does  not  contradict  himself ;  and  the  religion  of  the 
future  will  take  up  into  itself  all  the  new  truth  which  science  is 
revealing,  and  be  fixed  the  more,  and  not  the  less  immovably, 
in  men's  hearts  for  every  one  of  its  revelations.  But  I  say  this, 
by  the  way,  and  speak  of  that  subject  —  a  very  important  one  — 
only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  explain  my  position  in  regard  to 
the  arithmetic.  And  to  return  to  the  arithmetic,  I  have  these 
propositions  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  my  fellow-teach- 
ers, as  questions  of  vital  importance  in  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  popular  education,  points  which  they  have  got  to  dis- 
cuss and  consider,  as  I  think,  on  pain  of  being  abolished  them- 
selves, —  for  the  world  is  moving  very  rapidly,  if  schools  do  not. 
•  The  points  are  these,  — 

1st.  Should  not  the  systematic  observation  of  outward  things 
be  made  one  main  and  not  a  subordinate  part  of  primary  teach- 
ing, and  should  not  the  teaching  of  language  and  of  numbers  also, 
in  this  primary  stage,  be  mainly  carried  on  through  this  study  of 
outward  things,  so  that  the  child  in  this  stage  —  when  sense,  per- 
ceptions, and  imagination  are  strong,  and  reflection  undeveloped 
—  may  be  taught  the  full  exercise  of  his  senses,  and  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  words  in  a  knowledge  of  the  things  words  stand 
for,  both  literally  and  symbolically,  both  as  the  element  of  prose 
and  of  poetry  ?  And*  should  not  this  occupation  of  the  child's 
mind  exclude  all. of  abstract  arithmetic  beyond  a  little  counting 
and  adding,  and  so  on,  of  real  objects,  so  that  a  foundation  for 
future  abstract  arithmetical  reasoning  may  be  firmly  and  gradu- 
ally laid  in  intuition  of  number  as  connected  with  material  things  ? 
And  how  far  is  this  theory  of  primary  instruction  consistent  with 
the  operations,  I  will  not  say  of  a  good  Kindergarten,  or  of  the 
Boston  Training  School,  or  the  Westfield  or  Framingham  train- 
ing classes,  but  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  great  mass  of  our 
public  primary  schools  ? 

2d.  Are  our  grammar  schools,  or  are  they  not,  places  where 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  children  of  working  people,  destined 
themselves  to  work  hard  with  head  or  hands,  orboth,  for  their  own 
living  and  the  good  of  their  fellows  ?  And  if  they  are,  is  a  grammar 
school  a  place  where  it  is  worth  while  to  give  them  as  good  and  useful 
a  preparation  for  the  life  they  are  to  lead  afterwards  as  is  any  way 
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possible ;  or  is  it  a  place  where  they  are  to  learn,  under  plea  of 
training  their  minds,  a  parcel  of  useless  abstractions,  hated  while 
they  are  learned,  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  school  is  over  ?  And 
which  of  these  functions  do  our  grammar  schools,  taken  as  a  whole, 
come  nearest  to  fulfilling  now  ?  And  in  regard  to  the  use  which 
they  do  serve,  is  the  following  a  Utopian  or  a  practicable  scheme 
for  their  improvement,  particularly  as  regards  the  study  of  arith- 
metic ? 

Taking  the  children,  trained  as  I  have  been  imagining,  in  the 
primary  schools,  and  altering  the  entrance  examination  to  the 
grammar  school  in  conformity,  —  for  pedantic  entrance  examina- 
tions are  one  of  the  curses  of  all  our  schools,  from  grammar 
school  up  to  Harvard  College,  —  would  it,  or  would  it  not,  be 
possible  to  begin  with  intuitions  of  form  even  in  the  lowest 
classes,  and  to  carry  on  the  study  of  arithmetic  so  slowly  and 
philosophically  as  to  give  room  for  the  mastery  of  plane  geome- 
try along  with  it,  not  after  it,  which  is  the  usual  method  ?  I 
warn  my  conservative  friends  that  I  am  going  to  be  very  Utopian, 
—  but  then,  am  I  not  a  radical  ?  Is  n't  that  the  true  way  ?  Are 
not  ideas  of  form,  which  are  the  subject  of  geometry,  even  easier 
to  children,  than  ideas  of  number,  which  are  the  subject  of 
arithmetic  ? 

And  in  the  next  place,  could  or  could  not  even  grammar  and 
district  school  teachers  take  the  children  out  into  the  yard,  and 
show  them  how  the  pump  worked,  and  various  other  similar 
phenomena  ?  In  other  words,  could  they,  by  carefully  avoiding 
long  Latin  words,  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  physics  almost 
without  their  knowing  it  ?  And  further,  what  between  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  geometry  in  the  shape  of  the  good 
old-fashioned  mensuration,  and  the  calculations  needed  in  the 
mastery  of  their  elementary  physics,  and  of  all  the  questions 
which  their  modern  geographies  furnish,  could  we  not  afford  to 
dispense  with  a  good  many  of  Greenleaf 's  hogsheads  of  molasses  ? 
and  arithmetic,  by  being  made  practically  useful  at  every  step, 
and  combined  in  a  natural  and  philosophical  manner  with  the 
r  udiments  of  other  scientific  studies,  be  made  absolutely  inter- 
esting to  the  pupil  to  a  degree  far  beyond  the  sweetening  power 
of  all  Father  Greenleaf  *s  molasses  hogsheads  ?    And  could  there, 
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or  not,  by  this  combination  of  studies,  wisely  planned  and 
carefully  carried  out,  be  a  vast  saving  of  time  accomplished  in 
our  grammar  and  district  schools  ?  And  would  not  the  farmers 
and  the  blacksmiths  and  carpenters  think  better  of  grammar 
schools,  and  not  worse,  if,  instead  of  a  half-mastered  knowledge 
of  the  whole  abstract  theory  of  numbers,  they  found  their  boys 
possessed  of  a  less  extensive  but  more  thorough  knowledge,  — 
learned  through  actual  application  and  use,  in  the  course  of  ac- 
quiring a  considerable  amount  of  practical  knowledge  of  those 
sciences  on  which  their  life-work  depends,  a  knowledge,  namely, 
of  the  properties  of  matter,  and  the  laws  that  govern  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  world  in  which  they  live  ?  I  think  myself  that  the 
acquiring  of  this  knowledge  should  be  begun  in  the  primary 
school,  and  carefully  followed  up  in  the  grammar  school,  so  that 
the  young  carpenter  or  the  young  blacksmith  who  graduates 
from  the  grammar  school,  and  never  sees  the  inside  of  a  high 
school,  should  begin  his  apprenticeship  with  a  body  of  useful 
knowledge,  that  should  make  him  apt  in  learning  his  trade,  and 
useful  while  he  learns  it.  I  think  this  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  school,  and  that  the  arithmetic,  far 
from  suffering,  would  be  learned  better. 

.  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  boys. .  I  should  like,  if  time  allowed, 
to  speak  of  the  curtailment  of  the*  study  of  arithmetic  by  girls, 
and  what  I  would  substitute ;  and  the  improvement  in  their  edu- 
cation that  would  follow,  as  the  result  of  a  wise  economizing  of 
time,  and  a  careful  and  true  organization  of  studies.  I  may  be 
enthusiastic,  but  while  much  labor  and  money  are  expended  on 
costly  high  schools,  I  do  not  think  that  the  educating  capacity 
of  our  primary  and  grammar  schools  has  begun  as  yet  to  be 
developed  ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  our  children  must  always  leave 
school  at  an  early  age,  I  consider  the  development  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  primary  and  grammar  schools  a  matter  that  quite  takes 
precedence  of  the  high  school.  "  Take  care  of  the  pennies," 
said  Franklin,  "  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves."  Take 
care  of  elementary  training,  and  as  sure  as  that  is  well  attended 
to,  so  surely  will  good  high  schools  and  colleges  follow. 

The  subject  of  the  right  organization  of  our  course  of  study 
is  one  that  cannot  be  exhausted  in  a  single  paper,  or  in  many 
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papers.  It  is  the  problem  of  all  others  that  is  now  pressing  for 
solution.  My  present  object  will  have  been  attained,  if  I  shall 
have  furnished  material  for  a  profitable  discussion  between  those 
who  agree  and  those  who  differ  from  me. 

W.  P.  A. 


READING. 


It  is  well  known,  at  least  to  teachers,  that  there  are  various 
theories  of  teaching  reading  to  very  young  children.  The  old 
method,  still  adhered  to  by  many,  is  to  begin  with  the  name  of 
the  letters,  and  then  jump  to  \}s\^  power  of  letters  in  combination  ; 
and  we  sometimes  think  it  very  strange  that  the  child  can't  see 
that  "  h-a-t "  spells  "  hat,"  when,  in  fact,  he  has  no  reason  in  the 
world  to  think  it  spells  anything,  or,  at  most,  only  "  aitch-a-ty." 
But,  bad  as  this  system,  or  lack  of  system,  is,  children  do  learn 
to  read,  though  not  by  any  ^/r^c/ instruction.  This  is  the  child's 
first  experience  in  school  of  "  obtaining  knowledge  under  diffi- 
culties," and  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  his  aptness  to 
learn,  and  his  ability  to  overcome,  partially,  the  hinderances  of 
poor  teaching. 

Another  method  is  that  of  beginning  with  the  powers,  or  ele- 
mentary sounds,  before  the  names  of  the  letters  are  given,  and 
combining  them,  thus  forming  words. 

Still  a  third  method  is  that  of  beginning  with  the  word  as  the 
unit  of  significance,  and  analyzing  the  spoken  word  into  its  ele- 
mentary sounds,  and  the  written  word  into  letters.  While  I  am 
aware  that  many  excellent  teachers  advocate  the  second  method, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  third  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
manner  of  learning  to  talk,  and  appeals  more  immediately  to  the 
intellect. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  easier  and  more  interesting  to  take  a  word, 
the  sign  of  an  idea,  and  resolve  it  into  its  parts,  than  to  work 
with  the  utterly  unmeaning  elementary  sounds  until  we  have 
constructed  the  significant  sign.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  machin- 
ist finds  it  a  more  interesting  as  well  as  easier  process,  having 
seen  the  machine  as  a  whole,  to  take  it  apart  and  examine  it, 
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than  he  would  to  construct  the  several  parts,  and  put  them 
together  without  any  idea  what  it  is  to  be  till  it  is  finished.  But 
whether  teachers  begin  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  latter 
methods,  their  work  soon  becomes  essentially  the  same.  They 
both  differ  from  the  first  in  being  intelligent  methods,  which  the 
first  is  not.  But  this  is  only  the  first  step  in  learning  to  read, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  next  step  —  that  of  putting  words 
together  in  phrases  and  sentences  —  is  quite  as  important,  and 
perhaps  more  so.  The  monotonous  habits  acquired  by  reading 
sentences,  before  the  pupil  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  words 
and  phrases,  are  often  carried  through  life. 

There  are  certain  words,  as  the  articles  and  the  auxiliary  . 
verbs,  for  instance,  that  stand  in  the  relation  of  unaccented  sylla- 
bles to  the  words  to  which  they  belong  ;  and  I  think  the  sen- 
tence should  not  be  read  till  the  pupil  can  pronounce  these  com- 
binations as  one  word.  Thus,  I  would  have  the  pupil  able  to  pro- 
nounce rapidly  the  phrases,  "  can  spin,"  "  the  boy,"  "  the  top," 
before  he  is  required  to  read  the  sentence,  "  The  boy  can  spin  the 
top."  It  then  conveys  to  his  mind  some  meaning,  instead  ot 
being  a  mere  string  of  words,  as  they  are,  if,  with  some  difficulty 
and  silent  spelling  of  the  words,  he  reads,  "  The  —  boy  —  can  — 

spin  —  the  —  top." 

B.  F.  Tweed. 


HOW  TO  PUNisny 

There  is  great  advantage  in  adapting  the  character  of  the 
punishment  to  that  of  the  fault,  —  making  it,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  natural  and  proper  consequence  of  it.  For  instance,  if  the 
boys  of  a  school  do  not  come  in  promptly  at  the  close  of  the 
twenty  minutes'  recess,  but  waste  five  minutes  by  their  dilatori- 
ness  in  obeying  the  summons  of  the  bell,  and  the  teacher  keeps 
them  iox  five  minutes  beyond  the  usual  hour  of  dismissal^  to  make 
up  for  the  lost  time,  the  punishment  may  be  felt  by  them  to  be 
deserved,  and  it  may  have  a  good  effect  in  diminishing  the  evil 
it  is  intended  to  remedy ;  but  it  will  probably  excite  a  consid- 

^  From  "  Gentle  Measures  in  the  Management  of  the  Young." 
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arable  degree  of  mental  irritation,  if  not  of  resentment,  on  the 
part  of  the  children,  which  will  diminish  the  good  effect,  or  is,  at 
any  rate,  an  evil  which  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

If  now,  on  the  other  hand,  he  assigns  precisely  the  same  pen- 
alty in  another  form,  the  whole  of  the  good  effect  may  be  secured 
without  the  evil.  Suppose  he  addresses  the  boys  just  before 
they  are  to  go  out  at  the  next  recess,  as  follows :  — 

"  I  think,  boys,  that  twenty  minutes  is  about  the  right  length 
of  time  for  the  recess,  all  told,  —  that  is,  from  the  time  you  go 
out,  to  the  time  when  you  are  all  back  in  your  seats  again,  quiet 
and  ready  to  resume  your  studies.  I  found  yesterday  that  it  took 
five  minutes  for  you  all  to  come  in,  —  that  is,  that  it  was  five 
minutes  from  the  time  the  bell  was  rung  before  all  were  in  their 
seats  ;  and  to-day  I  shall  ring  the  bell  after  fifteen  minutes,  so  as 
to  give  you  time  to  come  in.  If  I  find  to-day  that  it  takes  ten 
minutes,  then  I  will  give  you  more  time  to  come  in  to-morrow, 
by  ringing  the  bell  after  you  have  been  out  ten  minutes. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  you  lose  so  much  of  your  recess,  and  if 
you  can  make  the  time  for  coming  in  shorter,  then,  of  course, 
your  recess  can  be  longer.  I  should  not  wonder  if,  after  a  few 
trials,  you  should  find  that  you  could  all  come  in  and  get  into 
your  places  in  one  minute ;  and  if  so,  I  shall  be  very  glad,  for 
then  you  can  have  an  uninterrupted  recess  of  nineteen  minutes, 
which  will  be  a  great  gain." 

Every  one  who  has  had  any  considerable  experience  in  the 
management  of  boys  will  readily  understand  how  different  the 
effect  of  this  measure  will  be  from  that  of  the  other,  while  yet 
the  penalty  is  in  both  cases  precisely  the  same,  —  namely,  the 
loss,  for  the  boys,  of  five  minutes  of  their  play. — yacob  Abbott. 


SAMUEL  H.  TAYLOR,  LL.D. 

The  following  extracts  concerning  the  life  and  character  of  the 
late  Dr.  Taylor  of  Andover,  are  taken  from  advance  sheets  of 
the  forthcoming  number  of  the  "  Congregational  Quarterly,"  by 
the  leave  and  courtesy  of  its  editors.  It  is  a  very  interesting  as 
well  as  appreciative  paper,  by  an  intimate  friend  and  neighbor 
of  the  great  and  lamented  teacher. 
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Dr.  Taylor's  ideal  of  education  was  a  high  one.  His  familiar 
saying  was  :  "  Education  is  not  so  much  knowledge,  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  knowledge."  It  is  the  formation  of  the  mental  habits  ; 
it  is  the  discipline  of  the  moral  feelings  ;  it  is  the  acquisition  of 
intellectual  and  moral  power.  It  ought  to  be  superintended  by 
men  who  know  the  avenues  to  the  human  mind  and  heart ; 
men  who  combine  with  a  quick  insight  of  the  human  char- 
acter, an  earnest  desire  to  form  that  character  aright.  Hence, 
he  regarded  it  as  a  great  evil  that  so  much  of  the  instruction 
given  in  our  colleges  is  given  by  young  men  who  are  not  them- 
selves thoroughly  disciplined,  and  who  connect  with  the  business 
of  giving  instruction  in  one  department  the  business  of  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  another ;  the  labors  of  a  pupil  in  a  law  or 
theological  school  with  the  labors  of  a  teacher  in  the  classical 
or  mathematical  school.  He  mourned  over  the  fact  that  so 
many  subordinate  teachers  in  the  academy  were  not  well  fur- 
nished for  their  work ;  and  he  deemed  it  important  that  there 
should  be  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  classical  instructors. 
He  has  sometimes  been  thought  whimsical  in  the  high  estimate 
which  he  put  on  regularity  of  habit ;  the  duty  of  observing 
stated  hours  for  rising  to  work  and  retiring  to  rest,  for  repasts 
and  study.  It  was  not  merely  for  his  students,  during  their  noviti- 
ate, that  he  insisted  on  the  regular  study  hours  ;  but  he  reasoned 
thus  :  Unless  a  scholar  observe  these  hours  in  the  academy,  he 
will  not  in  the  college  ;  and  unless  he  observe  them  in  the  col- 
lege, he  will  not  in  the  professional  school ;  and  unless  he 
observe  them  in  the  professional  school,  he  will  not  in  his  pro- 
fessional life ;  he  will  never  be  a  student.  He  was  wont  to  say, 
that  in  a  majority  of  instances,  a  boy  who  remained  irregular  in 
Phillips  Academy,  continued  remiss  and  vagrant  through  his 
entire  subsequent  course  ;  and  those  who  reformed  their  habits 
in  later  years  confessed  their  error  in  not  forming  them  well  at 
the  academy.  In  disciplining  the  boy,  he  was  looking  forward  to 
the  man.  Few  teachers  have  been  so  provident  as  he  for  the 
future  of  their  pupils. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asked  why  he  rushed  forward  with  so 
great  celerity  in  his  recitations,  plying  his  scholars  with  rapid 
questions,  and  demanding  rapid  answers.     He  desired  to  culti- 
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vate  the  habit  of  concentrating  the  attention  on  one  object. 
His  pupils,  during  their  study  hours,  must  give  themselves 
wholly  to  their  work ;  must  prepare  themselves  for  a  ready 
solution  of  all  difficulties  ;  must  foresee  the  questions  and 
forecast  the  answers,  familiarizing  themselves  with  different 
forms  of  statement,  and  guarding  their  minds  against  the  possi- 
bility of  confusion.  Therefore,  if  a  pupil  while  in  the  recitation- 
room  did  not  pay  constant  heed  to  the  business  before  him,  the 
question  would  fall  suddenly  on  his  ear,  and  not  being  answered 
at  once  would  fly  to  another.  If  unprepared,  he  had  no  time 
then  to  deliberate  or  repent ;  he  must  speak,  or  a  more  attentive 
pupil  would  speak  for  him.  Thus  he^ became  alert  and  energetic. 
Many  a  lawyer,  while  examining  witnesses  before  a  jury,  has 
thanked  the  master  of  "Number  Nine"  for  giving  him  a  grap- 
nel by  which  he  could  hold  firm  and  fast  the  materials  then  and 
there  to  be  examined. 

As  the  aim  of  Dr.  Taylor  was  to  discipline  the  mind,  to 
sharpen  the  faculties,  to  cultivate  the  power  of  logical  and  inde- 
pendent thought,  of  exact,  precise,  neat  expression,  he  made  his 
recitation-room  an  intellectual  gymnasium.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  the  reminiscences  which  his  pupils  have  written  of  the 
scenes  in  that  room.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  them  as 
given  by  different  individuals.* 

The  Principal  enters  "  Number  Nine.*'  He  summons  Munroe  to  read  the 
first  sentence.  Munroe  makes  a  gross  mistake  in  pronunciation  ^^Suffi- 
cient; nextj  Smithy'''*  resounds  the  voice  of  the  principal.  But  Smith  had 
been  inattentive  ;  and  being  surprised,  hesitates  in  finding  the  place.  "  Next, 
Brown,''  comes  the  imperative  word.  Brown  translates  the  first  line,  and 
then  follow  the  interrogatories  in  quick  succession,  and  the  answers  must 
spring  forth  as  rapidly  as  the  questions.  "  Dicam  f "  says  the  principal. 
"  It  is  "  (begins  the  pupil — but  he  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the  exclamation  : 
"  //  is  —  that  is  superfluous :  say  where  it  is  made  ").  —  "  Indicative  mood, 
future  tense,  active  voice,  first  person  of  dico,  dicere,  dixi,  dictum  "  While 
question  and  reply,  like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  are  passing  swiftly  between  teacher 
and  pupil,  the  vigilant  eye  detects  a  student,  who,  instead  of  attending  to  the 
lesson,  is  arranging  himself  for  a  half-recumbent  position  on  the  settee : 
"  Pause  here,^  cries  the  heavy  voice  of  the  teacher ;  "  Robinson,  when  you 
have  adjusted  yourself  properly,  we  will  proceed.  Next,  Jones, ^^  This  man 
is  thoroughly  at  home  ;  answers  rapidly  all  the  questions  suggested  by  the 
lesson,  relating  to  gramm ir,  history,  biography,  geography,  mythology,  logic, 

1  We  print  but  one.  —  Editor  of  Teachbk. 
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rhetoric,  poetry,  oratory,  political  economy,  morals, "  religion,  etc.,  etc. 
"  Next^  JVilsoH."  This  man  is  indefinite  ;  gives  vague  answers,  half  right  and 
half  wrong.  "  Have  you  studied  the  lesson,  sir  /  "  —  "  No,  sir,  I  was  both- 
ered." —  **  Bothered  is  no  word  for  a  student,  sir"  replies  the  principal,  before 
the  vacillating  student  has  time  to  finish  the  sentence.  '•^  Next,  White  "y  and 
now  comes  a  recitation  peculiar  to  Phillips  Academy,  and  superior  to  any 
which  I  ever  heard  in  any  college  or  professional  school.^ 

The  recitation  is  in  Sallust.  Magnificus  f  is  the  single  word,  uttered  in  an 
interrogative  tone  by  the  Doctor,  who  neither  uses  nor  tolerates  a  superfluous 
syllable.  The  student  quicldy  translates  it  by  the  English  "  magnificent." 
^NextP  The  second  translates  it  "great."  '' Next:^  The  third  replies, 
"splendid."  '^Next?'  The  fourth  answers  "haughty."  The  fifth  and 
sixth  are  equally  unsuccessful  in  selecting  the  precise  term ;  and  at  length, 
despairing  of  the  right  answer,  the  exact  principal  utters  in  the  most  emphatic 
tone,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the  class  will  never  forget  the  word, 

**IM  —  POS  —  ING." 

It  is  evident  .  .  .  that  Dr.  Taylor  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  pupils.  This  impression  resulted  from  the  unity  of  his 
character  and  life.  The  great  majority  of  men  have  no  dis- 
tinctive character.  They  agree  with  others,  repeat  what  others 
say,  and  neither  think  for  themselves  nor  have  any  feeling  ol 
their  own.  Dr.  Taylor  had  his  own  thoughts  and  his  own  emo- 
tions. He  was  his  own  man.  There  was  a  concinnity  between 
his  mind  and  his  body.  His  person  was  commanding,  and  his 
voice  sonorous.  The  letters  of  his  pupils  abound  with  expres- 
sions like  these :  "  I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  "  ; 
"  I  shall  never  forget  my  first  impressions  of  him  " ;  "I  trembled 
when  I  was  first  introduced  to  him " ;  "  It  was  no  small  thing 
to  stand  before  his  dread  presence."  His  large  and  robust  form, 
his  heavy  tread  upon  the  floor,  the  deep  tones  in  which  he 
uttered  his  words  of  admonition,  gave  him  a  kind  of  power  which 
a  thin,  spare  man,  with  a  tenor  voice,  would  not  have  acquired. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  the  body  is  the  handmaid  of  the  soul : 
his  body  was  his  soul's  executive  officer.  He  was  a  man  of  clear 
convictions  and  of  decided  will ;  he  therefore  expressed  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  clean-cut  and  definite  words.  One  ot 
his  pupils  says :  "  All  vague,  uncertain,  visionary,  and  vacillating 
conditions  of  mind  were  far  removed  from  him.  As  I  write  ot 
him,  I  seem  to  feel  that  I  must  be  precise,  unflinching,  bold, 

I  The  chief  part  of  the  description  in  this  paragraph  was  suggested  hy  an  article  in 
the  "  Ellsworth  American,"  on  Dr.  Taylor. 
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or  I  shall  hear  his  voice  as  of  old  in  the  recitation-room  saying 
right  in  the  middle  of  an  ugly  sentence  of  Sallust,  without  a  con- 
junction to  cling  to:  *You  may  sit  down,  sir;  you  don't  under- 
stand it/ "  With  his  sound  sense  he  combined  a  quenchless 
enthusiasm  in  study.  His  prudence  was  not  fossil  wood,  and  his 
enthusiasm  was  not  wild-fire.  His  pupils  trusted  his  judgment, 
and  caught  so  much  the  more  readily  his  interest  in  the  classics. 
Like  begets  like  ;  life  produces  life  ;  fire  kindles  fire.  A  man's 
scholars  are  not  made  enthusiastic  by  authority  nor  by  reasoning 
alone  ;  they  are  sympathetic  ;  they  are  enlivened  by  the  life,  are 
enkindled  by  the  heat  of  their  teacher.  Many  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
pupils  inhaled  the  breath  of  his  own  inspiration.  Scores  of  them 
hive  said,  "  I  never  knew  how  to  study  until  I  went  into  '  Num- 
ber Nine' ; "  "  He  was  the  most  exciting  teacher  whom  I  ever 
heard " ;  "I  owe  my  power  of  application  chiefly  to  him."  One 
of  them  says,  "It  has  been  remarked  of  students  in  college  who 
had  been  fitted  at  Andover,  that  they  seemed  often  to  go  through 
the  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  freshman  class  from  the  sheer 
momentum  imparted  to  them  in  the  last  year  [Dr.  Taylor's  year] 
of  the  preparatory  course."  He  was  a  man  of  regular  industry. 
Every  morning  at  six  o'clock  he  was  at  his  study  table  ;  every 
evening  before  ten  o'clock  he  had  left  his  books,  in  order  to  gain 
vigor  from  sleep  for  the  toils  of  the  next  day.  Hence,  he  had 
stored  his  mind  with  such  an  amount  of  knowledge,  and  accumu- 
lated such  a  degree  of  power,  as  astonished  his  pupils. 

The  tributes  of  reverence  and  love  which  they  (his  pupils)  paid 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death  were  numerous  and  heartfelt.  The 
alumni  of  Phillips  Academy  who  were  then  members  of  Amherst 
College,  united  in  saying :  "  To  each  of  us  Dr.  Taylor  has  been 
more  than  an  earnest  and  faithful  instructor.  A  year's  inter- 
course in  the  class-room  has  endeared  him  as  a  friend,  whose  affec- 
tionate interest  in  our  welfare  will  cause  his  memory  to  be  cher- 
ished more  deeply  as  the  years  shall  increase  our  gratitude  "  for 
his  services  in  our  behalf  The  alumni  who  were  then  members 
of  Yale  College  united  in  expressing  "  gratitude  and  aflfection  " 
for  their  "  dearly  cherished  and  honored  instructor,"  and  said  : 
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•'We  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who  endeared  himself  to  us  all  by  his 
eminent  virtues,  unflinching  integrity,  and  his  true  Christian 
example."  From  a  parish  in  Iowa,  an  excellent  pastor  wrote : 
"  At  the  annual  examination  of  Phillips  Academy,  Dr.  Taylor's 
face  beamed  with  delight,  as  one  after  another  of  us  rose,  and  in 
our  answers  to  his  close  questioning,  did  full  credit  to  his  instruc- 
tions. I  have  had  twenty-five  teachers  since  that  time,  but  none 
to  whom  I  owe  so  much  as  to  him.  And  now  he  is  gone,  —  who 
will  take  his  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  thousands  of  pupils } " 
From  a  distant  town,  the  mother  of  one  of  his  pupils  wrote : 
"  Was  he  not  the  teacher  of  my  two  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom 
has  '  fallen  on  sleep ' }  Was  he  not  also  their  father's  teacher  f 
Was  not  his  name  a  household  word  with  us,  —  a  synonyme  for 
all  that  was  true  and  right  and  noble  }  At  the  instant  when  I 
first  heard  of  his  death,  my  uprising  thought  was  :  *  My  darling 
son  has  met  his  teacher ;  they  are  together  now  ;  how  glad  my  son 
will  be  to  see  him  I  How  will  the  Phillips  band  that  have  passed 
the  river  rally  around  him  ! '  Three  weeks  before  the  death  of 
my  son,  he  handed  me  his  little  Testament,  and  said,  with  feel- 
ing, '  Take  good  care  of  that.  I  read  out  of  it  every  day,  while  at 
Andover,  at  morning  prayers  at  school ;  and  there  are  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's notes  and  remarks  on  the  margin,  taken  fresh  from  his 
lips;  "  _  Edwards  A,  Park,  D.  D. 


A  MATHEMATICIAN  or  a  Speculative  philosopher  may  be  more 
profound,  but  the  naturalist  is  more  discursive  and  various.  I 
have  noted,  too,  that  he  generally  retains  the  freshness  and  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  incident  to  youth  more  perfectly  than  those  devoted 
to  the  abstruser  branches  of  science.  No  doubt  the  study  of 
nature  is  healthier  than  the  study  of  books,  for  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body.  I  can  scarcely  help  detesting  your  bookworm. 
He  is  almost  invariably  an  intellectual  prig,  as  vain  of  his 
knowledge  of  what  other  men  have  thought  and  said,  as  if  he 
had  himself  originated  all  that  he  can  quote.  I  never  see  one  of 
these  methodical,  plodding  blockheads  at  wofk  in  his  library, 
with  his  index  rerum  and  scrap-books,  inflated  with  the  conceit 
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of  authorship  on  the  strength  of  some  dull,  laborious  compila- 
tion, but  I  am  tempted  to  wish  that  all  the  libraries  of  the  world 
had  shared  the  fate  of  that  of  Alexandria. —  Overland, 


STUDY  AND  HEALTH. 

Devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits  and  to  studies,  even  of 
the  most  severe  and  unremitting  character,  is  not  incompatible 
with  extreme  longevity,  terminated  by  a  serene  and  unclouded 
sunset.  .  Dr.  Johnson  composed  his  "  Dictionary  "  in  seven  years. 
And  during  that  time  he  wrote  also  the  "  Prologue  to  the 
opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,"  the  "Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,"  the  tragedy  of  "  Irene,"  and  the  "  Rambler,"  —  an 
almost  incomprehensible  effort  of  mind.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  When  Fontenelle's  brilliant  career  had  terminated, 
and  he  was  asked  if  he  felt  pain,  he  replied,  "  I  feel  only  a 
difficulty  of  existing." 

Mental  application  is  a  powerful  remedy  in  diseases  both  of 
body  and  mind ;  and  its  power  as  a  remedy  is  proportionate  to 
its  intensity  as  a  pursuit. 

The  turmoils  of  active  life  do  not  appear  to  render  intellectual 
labor  more  injurious  to  the  system, — possibly  here  also  the 
influence  may  be  counteracting.  Milton,  the  secretary  to  the 
Commonwealth,  in  times  when  men  lived  years  in  months,  — 
blind,  and  in  domestic  discomfort,  writing  his  immortal  poems ; 
John  Wesley,  persecuted,  and  almost  an  outcast  from  his  former 
friends,  in  "  labors  abundant,"  denying  himself  natural  rest  and 
refreshment,  yet  acting  in  mind  and  body  with  unparalleled 
energy ;  Voltaire,  the  apostle  of  infidelity,  at  war  with  more 
than  the  whole  world,  — these  and  a  cloud  of  others  warred  with 
the  existing  order  of  things,  and  remained  masters  of  themselves 
and  their  mental  powers  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

The  injurious  effects  of  mental  labor  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
due, — 

To  excessive  forcing  in  early  youth  ; 

To  sudden  or  misdirected  study  ; 

To  the  co-operation  of  depressing  emotions  or  passions ; 

To  the  neglect  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  hygiene  ; 
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To  the  neglect  of  the  hints  of  the  body  ;  or, 

To  the  presence  of  the  seeds  of  disease,  degeneration,  and 
decay  in  the  system. 

The  man  of  healthy  phlegmatic  or  choleric  temperament  is 
less  likely  to  be  injured  by  application  than  one  of  the  sanguine 
or  melancholic  type  ;  yet  these  latter,  with  allowance  for  the 
original  constitution,  may  be  capable  of  vast  efforts. 

The  extended  and  deep  culture  of  the  mind  exerts  a  directly 
conservative  influence  upon  the  body. 

Fellow-laborer,  one  word  to  you.  Fear  not  to  do  manfully  the 
work  for  which  your  gifts  qualify  you ;  but  do  it  as  one  who 
must  give  an  account  of  both  soul  and  body.  Work,  and  work 
hard,  whilst  it  is  day  ;  the  night  cometh  soon  enough,  —  do  not 
hasten  it.  Use  your  faculties,  —  use  them  to  the  utmost,  but 
do  not  abuse  them.  Make  not  the  mortal  do  the  work  of  the 
immortal.  The  body  has  its  claims.  It  is  a  good  servant ;  treat 
it  well,  and  it  will  do  your'  work.  But  task  it  and  pine  it  and 
suffocate  it ;  make  it  a  slave  instead  of  a  servant ;  it  may  not  com- 
plain much,  but,  like  the  weary  camel  in  the  desert,  it  will  lie 
down  and  die.  —  Charles  Elam^  in  "  Physicians^  Problems!' 
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"  My  duty,  my  duty,"  were  the  watchwords  through  life  of  the  late 
Dr.  Taylor  of  Andover.  So  says  Prof.  Park,  his  eminent  friend.  It 
brings  to  our  raind  a  scene  which  occurred  just  a  dozen  years  ago. 
It  was  in  the  doctor's  study.  A  naughty  boy  was  before  him.  We 
remember  it  distinctly ;  and  that  boy  was  listening  to  a  criticism  on 
his  course  of  conduct  during  the  winter  which  had  just  melted  away. 
The  doctor,  first  in  kindly  tones,  complimented  him  upon  his  ability, 
—  then  added,  "  You  have  dropped  more  than  fifty  per  cent  in  your 
studies,  during  the  past  two  or  three  months."  The  boy  was  conscious 
of  it,  but  sought  to  defend  himself  by  saying  that  he  was  forced  to  act 
as  he  had  done.  The  reply  of  the  great  teacher  is  fresh  in  his  mem- 
ory to-day ;  and  this  it  is  exactly  :  "  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  were 
influenced  to  act  as  you  did  ;  but  a  man  is  never  forced  to  act  contrary 
to  his  duty."     That  naughty  boy,  grown  to  manhood,  has  never  for- 
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gotten  the  distinction  between  influence  and  force  in  the  performance 
of  one's  duty. 


The  latest  invented  institution  for  the  rearing  of  families  is  the 
FamilisUrre.  It  consists  of  a  block  of  buildings,  containing  many 
families, —  all  eating  at  the  same  tables,  and  the  children  all  cared  for 
and  trained  in  the  same  nursery.  It  is  a  Paris  conception,  of  course. 
One  would  think  that  fifty  children,  under  a  half  or  third  as  many 
nurses,  all  in  the  same  room,  with  the  bump  of  destructiveness  just  in 
the  ripe  sta^e  of  development,  would  be  anything  but  the  beautiful 
creatures  they  are  when  fondled  alone  and  by  themselves.  Yet  Paris 
says  it  is  the  very  bast  way  of  training  and  developing  them.  Their 
social  instincts  keen,  they  get  a  kind  of  growth,  it  is  asserted,  supe- 
rior, and  which  cannot  be  got  when  they  are  isolated.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  the  Frenchman  has  an  idea  worthy  of  a  thought.  Is 
it  not  generally  true  tiiat  the  boys  of  large  families  grow  up  better 
developed  than  those  of  small  ?  Is  it  not  true,  especially  in  this  age 
of  hurry  and  cram,  that  the  boy  gets  an  aliment  for  his  growth  from 
his  schoolmates  with  whom  he  associates,  which  is  essential,  and  is 
not  given  him  by  his  teachers  ?  We  believe  in  unseen  influences,  and 
so  we  believe  in  large  schools  and  large  classes.  The  class  rather 
than  the  teacher  is  the  crucible  that  tries  the  boy,  and  develops  the 
golden  in  his  intellect  and  character. 


The  Governor's  address  is  a  noble  production,  —  manly  and  terse  ; 
and  if  one  can  see  the  moral  and  intellectual  traits  of  an  author  in  the 
dress  with  which  he  clothes  his  thoughts,  the  remarks  of  the  Governor 
give  evidence  that  to-day  a  man  sits  in  the  great  chair  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  his  message  he  touches  many  important  questions 
concerning  education  ;  the  most  interesting  thing  said  is  in  the  special 
plea  which  he  makes  for  technical  education.  He  says  that  hereto- 
fore it  has  been  "  almost  whoUy  neglected  " ;  but  thinks  we  cannot 
longer  safely  put  aside  any  means  "  calculated  to  give  the  labor  of 
coming  generations  high  proficiency."  It  is  true.  We  want  no  more 
rotten  bridges,  no  more  bursting  boilers,  no  more  houses  built  upon 
the  sand.  Knowledge,  knowledge,  is  what  we  want.  Skilled  labor ! 
Let  us  write  it  upon  the  brow  of  every  industry  of  the  State.  Let 
us  get  back  to  our  good  old  English  blood,  if  it  does  run  slowly. 
Festina  lente.     He  who  builds  slowly,  builds  surely. 
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The  first  prosecution  under  the  Engliish  compulsory  school  law 
occurred  last  month  at  LiverpooL     A  father  was  fined  one  shilling, 
with  two  shillings  and  sixpence  costs,  and  promised  to  send  his  boy  to 
school    in  the  future.      The  London    *'  School  Board    Chronicle," 
commenting  on  this  fact,  says :  '•  It  is  not  very  long  since  it  was  con- 
tended, by  warm  controversialists*  on  the  education  question,  that  to 
compel  people  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  to  inflict  penalties! 
in   defauk,    would  be,  practically,  an    impossible   and  a   ridiculous 
thing  in  this  free  country."    We  quote  this  objection  to  the  law,  be- 
cause we  have  heard  the  same  objection  urged  against  extending  the 
time  of  school  attendance  in  our  State  compulsory  law,  and  making 
such  provisions  as  shall  secure  obedience  to  its  commands  on  the  part 
of  parents.     England  carries  without  opposition  the  first  and  strongest 
barricade  of  objections.     Massachusetts,  when  the  time  comes,  will  do 
the  same.     We  are  sorry  the  Governor  did  not  allude  to  this  important 
•  question,  now  agitating  educational  circles,  in  his  recent  address.    Why 
he  did  not,  we  do  not  know.     We  trust,  however,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  will  see  that  it  is  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  present  Legislature. 


Business. 


We  have  received  many  flattering  compliments  from  different 
sources  regarding  our  new  suit,  and  its  '  intrinsic  worth ;  and  we 
would  tell  some  of  them,  were  we  not  so  modest  and  quiet-mannered. 
We  thank  our  friends  for  their  honest,  hearty  words,  however ;  and  we 
assure  our  dear  Reader,  as  he  drops  in  from  month  to*  month,  that  he 
shall  always  find  us  clad  in  the  same  modest,  elegant  attire,  greeting 
him  with  the  same  generous  welcome,  and  chatting  with  him,  we  trust, 
always  on  subjects  of  interest  and  value. 

We  have  heard  this  objection :  that  the  name  of  the  Editor  does  not 
appear  upon  the  cover ;  that,  consequently,  the  journal  is  irrespon- 
sible. We  do  not  think  that  the  inference  is  logically  made.  But  let 
this  be  said  :  First,  that  the  magazine  will  be  conducted  on  an  inde- 
pendent and  liberal  basis.  No  paper  sent  to  the  Editor  will  be  re- 
jected, if  of  proper  length,  appropriate,  and  of  sufficient  interest  and 
ability.      Each   author  will  be  responsible  for  his  own  sentiments. 
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Secondly,  the  journal  will  discuss,  with  whatever  ability  it  may  be  able, 
questions  of  immediate  interest.  Its  opinions  will  be  stated  frankly 
and  fearlessly.  The  teachers  of  the  State  have  but  to  say  the  word, 
and  give  us  the  earnest  of  their  desire,  and  before  the  year  is  gone, 
they  will  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  concentrated  editorial  essence 
somewhere  behind  the  throne.  Pardon  our  boast  Consider  it  not 
a  boast, —  only  the  expression  of  earnest  feeling.  Give  us,  teachers 
of  the  Statu,  of  your  means, —  and  it  need  be  but  little, —  give  us  of 
your  brains,  and  the  organ  of  your  Association  can  have  no  rival 
between  the  two  seas. 

Charlestown,  thus  far,  has  the  palm.  Out  of '131  teachers,  she 
sends  in  70  subscribers,  and  the  list  is  not  yet  closed.  This  result  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  concerted  action  of  the  masters  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools.  Cannot  every  city  and  the  larger  towns  do  the  same  ? 
With  the  same  ratio,  Boston  should  give  us  at  least  446  subscribers  ; 
Cambridge,  79  \  Worcester,  76 ;  Lowell,  59  \  Springfield,  52  ;  Fall 
River,  47  ;  Lynn,  46  ;  New  Bedford,  44  ;  Salem,  42  ;  'Lawrence,  36  ; 
Taunton,  35  ;  Somerville,  31 ;  Chelsea,  30  ;  Haverhill,  29 ;  and  New- 
buryport,  26.  These  with  the  70  from  the  city  of  Charlestown  would 
make,  in  the  aggregate,  nearly  1,200  subscribers, — from  the  cities 
only.  Shall  we  not  have  them  ?  The  superintendents,  masters,  and 
teachers  can  successfully  answer  the  question,  if  they  will. 

All  communications  should  hereafter  be  addressed  to  "The 
Teacher,"  Globe  Theatre  Building,  366  Washington  Street,  Boston 
(Room  18). 

We  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Estelle's  pro- 
gramme clock.  It  is  a  novel  timepiece,  but  warranted  durable,  and 
easily  kept  in  order.  To  those  who,  from  choice,  or  the  arrangement 
of  their  rooms,  desire  a  fixed  programme  of  time,  it  will  prove  an 
excellent  aid  in  the  general  management  of  the  school-room. 
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Notes    by   the     Way. 

Mrs.  Celia  Burleigh  thinks  one  of  the  rights  of  children  is,  to  be 
taught  obedience,  Mark  the  idea !  taught  obedience  as  a  right.  Sic 
omnes  dicimus:  .  .  .  Illinois  mothers  knock  faithful  teachers  down 
with  curling-irons ;  at  least  one  mother  did.  He  apologized  for  being 
knocked  down,  —  said  he  was  n't  very  well.  .  .  .  Wesleyan  University 
had  a  Boston  festival  and  the  small-pox  last  December.  .  .  .  The 
earliest  mention  of  a  school-house  in  Watertown,  in  the  town  records, 
is  September  17,  1649 ;  and  on  the  2d  of  November,  John  Sherman 
was  appointed  to  build  it  twenty-two  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  wide,  and 
nine  feet  high  between  the  joists.  .  .  •  Now  that  the  humbug  of  State 
college  scholarship,  given  to  furnish  educated  teachers  to  the  State,  is 
done  away  with,  can  nothing  be  done  to  require  our  Normal  School 
pupils  to  keep  their  pledges  and  actually  become  teachers  after  gradua- 
tion? ;  .  .  The  patron  saint  of  school-boys  is  Saint  Nicholas,  who 
restored  four  boys  to  life  after  they  had  been  cut  up  and  salted  down 
by  a  wicked  innkeeper.  .  •  .  Condur-angu,  not  Condurango,  so  says 
"  Appleton's  Journal."  It  means  Condor  vine,  and  Condor  ought  to 
be  Cundur.  Yet  it  is  Condor ;  so  let  it  alone.  .  .  .  Under  Catherine 
II  of  Russia,  a  Princess  was  President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Under  Catherine  Beecher  a  woman  ought  to  be  President  of  an 
Academy  of  Domestic  Science.  Speed  the  day  1  .  .  .  Darwin's  atten- 
tion is  called  to  a  New  Zealand  monkey,  which  is  nursing  a  human 
infant  The  monkey  who  calls  his  attention  to  it  as  proving  anything, 
ought  also  to  tell  him  how  a  wolf  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Dean  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  teacher's  work,  —  as  witness  his 
legacies  to  the  faithful  former  teachers  of  Dean  Academy.  .  .  .  The 
best  chemist  in  Iowa  Agricultural  College  is  a  girl.  The  best  Greek 
scholar  in  Michigan  University  is  a  woman,  and  the  best  in  mathemat- 
ics is  of  the  same  kind.  ...  It  is  proposed  to  send  missionaries  from 
the  West  to  Amherst.  It  needs  'em.  .  .  .  Ashburnham  had  in  1854 
$200,000  left  for  an  academy.  The  bequest  stipulates  for  two  institu- 
tions not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  one  for  girls  and  the  other 
for  boys.  The  trustees,  however,  by  advice,  are  to  build  but  one,  and 
admit  both  sexes.  Good !  .  .  .  Cornell  University  has  a  friend  who 
will  build  it  a  boarding-house  if  it  will  admit  women.  It  could  n't 
do  better  than  accept  .  .  .  Little  Rhody  had  her  Teachers'  Conven- 
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tion  last  month.  Of  course  it  was  a  success.  .  .  .  Nashua  =«  Nash-u- 
way,  —  so  says  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Gnash  aWay,  we 
shall  still  say  Nash-u-a.  .  .  ,  Worthy  honors,  —  those  paid  to  Miss 
Cushman  by  naming  the  school  built  on  the  site  of  her  birthplace;  in 
Boston,  after  her.  She  honors  Boston,  Boston  should  honor  her, 
seems  to  have  been  the  pleasant  logic.  .  .  .  January  6,  1650,  the  com- 
mittee of  Watertown  hired  Richard  Norcross  to  teach  school  for  one 
year,  for  30;^.,  and  allowed  him  2s.  a  head  for  keeping  the  "  dryherd." 
From  this  it  appears  that  milking  was  not  a  qualification  for  the  school- 
master. .  .  .  The  musical  jubilee  for  which  Boston  is  now  preparing  is 
to  be  held  in  a  building  832  feet  long  and  422  feet  wide,  —  2^  times 
as  large  as  that  of  1869.  Hail,  heavenly  maid  .  .  .  The  entire 
population  of  the  United  States  is  38,923,210,  distributed,  as  to  color, 
as  follows ;  white,  33,589,857  ;  colored,  4,886,387  ;  Chinese,  63,254 ; 
and  Indians,  383,712.  Of  these  latter,  some  two  thirds  are  estimated 
as  "  nomadic."  .  .  .  The  northern  part  of  Dakota  Territory,  extending 
south  to  the  46th  parallel,  is  to  be  set  off  to  form  a  new  territory  by 
the  name  of  Ojibway.  Dakota  and  Ojibway  Territories  will  make  two 
States,  each  with  nearly  as  great  an  area  as  that  of  Minnesota.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Colt,  the  widow  of  the  inventor  of  Colt's  revolver,  is  building  a  $60,- 
000  school-house,  in  which  to  educate  the  children  of  her  workmen. 
A  noble  lady  I  .  .  .  The  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
has  passed  a  law  making  it  obligatory  on  parents  and  guardians  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen. 
.  .  .  Iron  in  Glasgow  costs  $15  a  ton.  In  this  country  it  costs  $30. 
So  much  for  protection.  .  .  .  $80,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  is  annually 
produced  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  .  .  .  The  pyramids  are  about  to  be 
utilized  by  being  made  stations  for  weather  observations.  .  .  .  "The 
civilized  world,"  says  Lippincott,  '*  seems  to  be  passing  through  an  era 
of  ring  examination."  Would  it  be  too  bad  to  wish  that  it  may  prove 
a  wring  examination  before  it  is  finished  ?  .  .  .  Chas.  Dickens,  speak- 
ing of  his  early  life,  says,  that  though  famous  and  caressed,  he  often 
forgbt  in  his  dreams  that  he  had  a  dear  wife  and  children,  and  wan- 
dered desolately  back  to  his  boyhood.  So  childhood  is  often  tortured 
by  the  ignorance  or  meanness  of  the  parent  .  .  .  Some  one  speaking 
of  the  coming  woman  managing  her  own  yacht  at  sea,  likens  the  occa- 
sional fillip  of  salt  water  in  her  face  to  "  Neptune  tossing  his  kiss  to 
Juno."  .  .  .  Dr.  Nicolls,  a  celebrated  English  physician,  says  that  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  of  cattle  is  the  same  as  the  scarlet  fever  in  the 
human  subject.     So  he  proposes   to  save   children  from  this  dread 
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disease  by  vaccination.  If  true,  a  joyful  discovery  !  .  .  .  Ruskin*s  idea 
of  education  is,  that  *^  Boys  should  leam  to  ride  or  to  sail ;  the  girls  to 
spin,  weave,  and  sew,  and  at  a  proper  age  to  cook  all  ordinary  food 
exquisitely :  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  be  disciplined  daily  in  the 
strictest  practice  of  vocal  music :  and  for  morality,  to  be  taught  gentle- 
ness to  all  brute  creatures,  finished  courtesy  to  each  other,  to  speak 
truth  with  rigid  care,, and  to  obey  orders  with  the  precision  of  slaves." 
.  •  .  Milan  has  eighty  churches.  .  .  .  Worth  knowing :  Parton  says 
that  the  '^  intermingling,  by  marriage,  of  families  long  cultured,  with 
families  more  vigorous  and  less  refined,*'  gave  us  Shakespeare  and 
Goethe.  .  .  .  Holmes  says  that  "  the  way  Mother  Earth  treats  a  boy 
shapes  out  a  kind  of  natural  theology  for  him."  .  .  .  The  *'  Maine 
Journal "  says,  "  There  ought  to  be  State  pride  enough  in  the  breast  of 
every  teacher  in  Maine,  to  do  something  towards  supporting  our  own 
organ."  "Ditto,"  says  "The  Teacher."  .  .  .  The  Persians  have  a 
**  Passion  Play."  May  it  not  be  the  original  of  that  at  Ammergau  ? 
...  In  the  German  universides,  the  proportion  of  the  professors  to 
the  students  is  that  of  i  to  9  nearly,  in  Oxford  i  to  47!.  .  .  .  Th^  first 
wedding  ever  celebrated  in  the  New-England  colonies,  took  place  May 
12,  162 1.  .  .  .  Germany  don't  like  Tilton's  biography  of  Victoria 
Woodhull,  and  has  prohibited  its  sale.  .  .  .  Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth  goes 
over  to  Orthodoxy,  and  Darwin,  the  great  scientist,  swings  to  the  oppo- 
site pole,  and  embraces  the  Free  Religion  of  Mr.  Abbot  ...  A  due 
proportion  of  salt,  eaten  regularly  every  day,  in  connection  with  all 
articles  of  albuminous  food,  meat,  flour,  etc.,  will  render  the  body  in- 
vulnerable to  smill-pox, — so  says  "  Good  Health."  .  .  .  Darwin's 
next  effort  will  be  to  prove  that  "  dogs  and  monkeys  can  laugh,  smile, 
sneer,  look  cross,  or  throw  a  deep  pathos  into  their  speaking  counte- 
nances." .  .  ,  There  are  300,000  children  in  Paris,  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  thirteen,  who  go  to  no  school,  but  are  plunged  in  the 
grossest  ignorance.  .  .  .  Progress  !  —  The  cannibals  of  the  Fegee  Isl- 
ands now  support  a  newspaper.  .  .  •  The  old  Manassas  battle-field 
was  sold  a  few  days  since  for  eight  dollars  an  acre.  ...  In  Denmark 
an  arrangement  is  made  by  which  children  may  attend  school  one  part 
of  the  day  and  work  the  other  part  A  school-house — in  Copenhagen, 
for  example  —  is  furnished  for  a  thousand  children ;  one  session  is  held 
in  the  morning,  a  thousand  attending ;  in  the  afternoon  a  second  thou- 
sand children  attend,  —  both  schools  being  under  the  same  general 
management  .  .  .  It  is  a  common  fallacy  in  regard  to  diet  that  brain- 
workers  need  less  nutriment  than  muscle-workers.    The  changes  of 
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tissue  in  the  brain,  that  take  place  during  study  and  thought,  are  very 
important  and  very  rapid,  and  must  be  replaced  by  abundant  food. 
.  .  .  Statistics  show  that  there  has  been  very  little  snow  on  Christmas  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  .  .  .  Bayne,  the  essayist,  says  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  that  his  redeeming  points  are  "  undisputed  good  temper  and 
energetic  zeal  in  the  autumn  manoeuvres.  These,"  says  he,  "  have 
loomed  with  unusual  impressiveness  through  the  dusky  atmosphere  of 
the  sick-room."  "This  is  the  first  time,"  says  the  " Tribune,"  " we 
ever  heard  of  zeal  fop  manoeuvres  looming  through  a  dusky  atmos- 
phere." ".  .  .  There  are.  236,846  volumes  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
.  .  .  Fifteen  thousand  trees  are  ordered  for  the  Bois  de  Bologne,  which 
begins  to  resume  its  former  aspect.  Oaks,  elms,  and  platanes,  all  less 
than  fifteen  years  old,  are  being  transplanted  with  great  care  from 
Fontainebleau.  .  .  .  Hackett,  the  actor,  just  dead,  was  educated  at  an 
academy  in  Jamaica  and  in  Columbia  College.  He  was  a  Bohemian, 
loving  the  stage  and  literature.  .  .  .  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table 
regards  "  Bub  "  as  an  abbreviation  of  Beelzebub,  as  "  bus  "  is  the  short 
form  .for  "  omnibus."  This  is  evidently  a  mistake.  It  is  the'  short 
form  for  "hubbub,"  as  " sis"  is  for  " crisis."  We  wonder  that  a  fellow 
so  near  the  Hub  should  make  such  a  mistake.  Query :  Was  he  tired 
when  he  said  it  ? 
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—  This  winter  another  attempt  is  to 
be  made  to  take  the  control  of  public 
schools  out  of  the  hands  of  the  States, 
and  put  them  in  the  charge  of  officers 
acting  under  the  authority  of  Congress. 
Congressman  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  is  the 
author  of  this  new  scheme,  to  carry  out 
which  he  has  framed  and  offered  in  the 
House  the  following  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Section  i.  There  shall  be  maintained 
in  each  State  or  Territory  a  system  of 
free  common  schools,  but  neither  the 
United  States,  State,  Territory,  nor  Mu- 
nicipal Corporation  shall  aid  in  the 
support  of  any  school  wherein  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  of  any  denomination  shall  be 
taught 


Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

They  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary,  ^hould  they  be  adopted, 
and  finally  become  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Congress  would  have  power, 
under  the  second  section,  to  wipe  out  all 
Boards  of  Education  acting  under  State 
laws,  and  to  transfer  their  powers  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington. 

—  Whereas,  a  year  ago  there  were 
no  municipal  schools  in  Rome,  there 
are  now  14  daily  schools,  comprising  44 
masters,  14  assistants,  and  2,304  pupils. 
There  are  also  8  evening  schools,  with 
1,536  pupils. —  The  National  Teachers' 
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Association  will  hold   its  next  annual 
meeting  in  this  city,  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  in    Lewiston, 
Me.    The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
latter  part  of  August  — The  number  of 
persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
tween the    ages  of  six   and  seventeen 
years,  is    31,671,  of  whom   10,494  are 
colored.    The  total  of  public  school  ac- 
conmiodadon    is  for    only   11,836,  thus 
leaving  19,836,  nearly  two  thirds,  unpro* 
vided  for.    This  is  a  discreditable  con- 
dition  of  things,  and  shows  Congress 
has  been  shamefully  derelict  in  its  duty 
to  the  people  of  the  District    The  Dis- 
trict is  no  longer  governed  by  Congress 
exclusively.    An  act  granting  to  the  peo- 
ple   self-government    was    approved    a 
year  ago.    The  Governor,  Hon.  Henry 
D.  Cooke,  has  set  himself   vigorously 
to  work  to  raise  money  to  be  applied 
to  the  development    and    maintenance 
of   a    school    system  which    shall    be 
worthy  of    the  nation's  capital.  —  The 
annual  volume  of  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Association  for  1870,  contains  the 
addresses  and  proceedings  of  the  Cleve- 
land meeting.      It  is  a  valuable  book. 
It  can  be  obtained  of  James  H.  Holmes, 
Washington,  D.  C,    in    paper,  $1.00  ; 
bound  in  cloth,  I1.25,  postage  paid. 

—  Total  expenses  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton for  education,  in  i860,  $628,549.28  ; 
in  1870,  $1,575,279.07.  Total  number  of 
scholars  in  i860,  26,488;  in  1870, 
36,174.  Salaries  of  teachers  in  i860, 
1286,835.93  ;  in  1870,  $816,344.66.  Rate 
per  scholar,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
school-houses  :  in  i860,  $15.03  ;  in  1870, 
$30.82.  —  Movements  are  making  to  fur- 
ther urge  on  Congress  the  establishment 
of  an  American  college  in  China,  as 
recommended  by  Presidents  Buchanan 
and  Lincoln.  —  Charlestown  expends 
$78,617.50  for  schools  per  year.  The 
first  school  was  established  in  1636  ;  the 
first  High  School,  in  167 1  ;  the  first  In- 
dustrial School,  in  17 12.  — Miss  Char- 
lotte Cushman  has  fiirhished  Madame 
and  Miss    Kriege    funds    necessary  to 


train  a  class  of  Kindergarten  teachers. 
—  The  trustees  of  the  Hunter's  Point 
School  have  served  on  the  principal  a 
notification  that  the  public  school  build- 
ings shall  be  closed,  unless  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  is  discontinued.  The  Board 
of  Commissioners  deny  the  right  of  the 
trustees  to  interfere  in  any  way,  either 
with  the  school  discipline  or  property, 
and  have  notified  the  principal  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  notification  of  the  trus- 
tees. The  principal  continues  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  as  usual. —  Sidney  J. 
Morse,  the  author  of  the  famous 
"  Morse  Geography,"  died  in  New  York, 
Dec.  15,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy- 
eight  jrears.  He  was  a  brother  of  Profl 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale 
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— Universities.  Vermont  University 
is  the  first  college  in  that  State  to  admit 
women.  —  Nassau  College  has  400  fe- 
male students.  —  Harvard  undergradu- 
ates number  619.  Whole  number  of 
students  in  the  University,  r,io6. — ^Tufts 
College  numbers  98.  It  has  received  by 
will  of  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Whiting,  of  Hing- 
ham,  $3,000.  Dr.  Oliver  Dean  left  to 
the  same  $80,000,  and  as  much  more  to 
Dean  Academy.  —  The  strict  require- 
ments of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
has  reduced  the  number  of  students  from 
301  in  1870-71,  to  196  in  1871-72. —  The 
Wesleyan  University  held  their  annual 
festival  last  month.  There  was  some 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  recent 
admission  of  women.  Judge  Pitman  and 
Rev.  Mark  Trafton  disliked  the  change. 
The  President  and  Rev.  Gilbert  Haven 
were  in  hearty  accord  with  the  move- 
ment —  Middlebury  College,  Vt,  has  7 
professors  and  49  students.  —  Amherst 
College  has  244  students,  21  professors 
and  tutors. — Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, Va.,  has  289  students.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Board  df  Trustees, 
a  summer  school  was  organized  to  sit 
during  the  vacation  of  the  University. 
The  intention  is,  to  allow    students  to 
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make  up  deficiencies  without  loss  of  time 
during  the  regular  course.  Another  0)2- 
ject  is  to  provide  for  the  instiuction  of 
school-teachers,  in  order  to  advance  the 
grade  of  public  school  teaching  in  the 
Southern  States.  —  Miss  J.  F.  Ripley 
has  gained  the  highest  prize  for  Greek 
scholarship  in  the  university  of  Missouri. 
-^  The  class  in  Chinese  at  Cornell 
University  is  constantly  increasing  in 
size  and  interest  It  isproposed  to  add 
a  chair  of  Asiatic  Languages.  There 
are  no  Chinese  in  the  University  of 
California.  —  The  Regents  of  the  Iowa 
University  have  appointed  two-  women 
on  their  examining  committee  for  the 
ensuing  year  :  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Rich»  in 
mathematics,  and  Miss  Mary  Johnson,  in 
the  normal  department 

—  The  annual  income  from  the  Pea- 
body  Educational  Fund  is  $i2o,cco,  of 
which  $iio,cco  is  disbursed,  and  |io,cco 
held  for  extraordinary  emergencies.  As 
soon  as  all  the  bonds  belonging  to  the 
fund  become  available,  the  annual  inter- 
est will  amount  to  about  $175,000.  The 
people  of  the  South  appreciate  the  great 
benefaction  of  Mr.  Peabcdy,  and  exhibit 
that  appreciation  by  strengthening  them- 
selves as  rapidly  2a  possible.  Quite  a 
number  of  tcwns  maintain  their  schools 
now  without  extraneous  aid.  Dr.  Sears 
has  made  an  excellent  impression  every- 
where in  the  South.  No  gentleman  is 
more  cordially  received  or  more  freely 
honored. 

—  Therk  are  now  in  the  United 
States  34  institutions  for  deaf-mutes, 
with  nearly  4,000  pupils,  and  over  200 
teachers.  The  one  at  Kendal  Green, 
near  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
supported  mainly  by  appropriations  from 
Congress,  has  4  professors,  with  50  stu- 
dents. The  course  is  the  same  as  in  all 
of  our  respectable  colleges.  Two  classes 
have  jgraddated  thus  far,  and  their  9 
graduates  are  now  receiving  an  average 
of  over  $1,100  a  year  each,  some  in  the 
departments,  some  in  the  coast  survey, 
one  as  tutor,  and  others  in  teaching.    The 


means  of  oommiinication  between  teach- 
ers and  pupils  are  the  sign  language, 
and  the  manual  alphabet  Articulation 
is,  however,  taught  to  those  who  desire 
it,  and  who  give  promise  of  ability  to 
profit  by  such  instruction.  Several  of 
the  pres^it  undergraduates  will  be  able 
to  deliver  their  commencement  orations 
viva  voee^  Still  it  is  felt  that  for  the  deaf* 
mute  the  fingers  must  in  great  degree 
replace  the  tongue,  the  eye  supply  the 
defects  of  the  ear.  —  Chicago  pays  her 
teachers  according  to  their  efficiency, 
making  no  distinction  in  regard  to  sex. 
-^  New  Hampshire,  Michigan,  California, 
and  Texas  have  compulsory  education. 
—  The  Vermont  State  Normal  School  at 
Randolph  Centre,  Edward  Conant,  prin- 
cipal, numbers  about  100  students,  and 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  —  The 
State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  A. 
G.  Boyden,  a.  m.,  principal,  has  in  at- 
tendance ^32  gentlemen  and  107  ladies ; 
total,  139.  The  assistants  are,  George 
H.  Martin,  Francis  H.  Kirmayer,  Barrett 
B.  Bussell,  Eliza  B.  Woodward,  Mary  H. 
Leonard,  Clara  A.  Ames,  and  Mary  A. 
Currier. 

—  On  the  last  Saturday  of  last  De- 
cember, Worcester  dedicated  their  new 
High  School -house  with  fitting  ceremo- 
nies. The  building  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate 500  pupils,  and  contains  9  school- 
rooms, each  about  30  feet  square,  3  of 
which  are  on  the  principal  floor,  and  6  in 
the  second  story.  The  first  story  also 
contains  a  large  room  for  library  and  a 
lecture-room,  connected  with  which  on 
one  side  is  a  chemical  laboratory,  fitted 
up  with  all  of  the  appliances  for  the 
practical  study  of  chemistry,  and  on  the 
other  a  room  for  philosophical  apparatus. 
The  building  is  finished  with  varnished 
pine  throughout  The  exterior  walls  are 
of  pressed  brick  with  Nova  Scotia  stone 
trimmings,  and  black  bricks  are  intro- 
duced as  a  feature  of  decoration.  It  has 
a  beautiful  tower,  containing  one  of  How- 
ard's large  clocks,  which  is  connected 
with  twelve  smaller  ones,  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent rooms,  by  a  battery;  thus  uniform- 
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ity  of  time  will  be  secured  throughout  the 
building.  It  is  heated  by  steam.  The 
total  cost,  including  lot,  is  $169,691.82. 
During  the  coming  season,  the  grounds 
will  be  completed,  which  will  bring  out 
the  whole  arrangement  so  as  to  present 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  this  kind 
in  the  country,— a  .monument  of  the 
public  spirit  of  the  dtizens  of  Worces* 
ter. 

—  At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Spring- 
field Teachers'  Association,  the  following 
ofiicers  were  chosen :  President,  £.  A. 
Hubbard  ;  Vice-President,  S.  F.  Chester; 
Secretary,  Emily  Parsons;  Executive 
Committee,  J.  D.  Stratton,  Lizzie  S.  Yea- 
ton,  Ellen  M.  Day,  Helen  I.  Allen,  Clara 
J.  Loomis  ;  Reader,  Mary  A.  Bodurtba. 
Miss  Parsons,  principal  of  the  Training 
School,  conducted  a  very  interesting  ex- 
ercise in  reading.  —  The  governor  of 
«« Little  Rhody"  says,  "Better  wages 
should  be  paid  teachers.  A  uniformity 
of  text-books  should  be  required  all  over 
the  State."— The  trustees  of  Vassar 
College  have  refused  to  receive  two  re- 
respectable  young'  men  who  applied 
for  admission. — The  Province  of  Que- 
bec pensioned,  in  1869,  170  teachers. 
In  Sweden,  teachers  are  pensioned.  In 
Norway,  a  small  piece  of  land  is  set  apart 
for  the  schoolmaster  to  cultivate,  and  if 
necessary,  a  dwelling-house  is  provided. 
— 10,000  children  lost  seats  in  school  by 
the  Chicago  fire,  and  x  12  teachers  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  — Mr.  R.  T. 
Greiner,  the  first  colored  graduate  of 
Harvard,  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  Institute  of  Colored  Youth,  in 
Philadelphia,  to  succeed  Prof.  Carto, 
who  was  assassinated  last  election  day. 

—  Philadelphia  has  1,539  teachers, 
and  81,854  pupils.  She  expended  for 
school  purposes  last  year,  11,491,629.58. 
— "Thou  Shalt  not  Steal"  was  the 
snggestive  text  fi'om  which  Rev.  Dr. 
Peabody  preached  his  election  sermon  be- 
fore the  "  assembled  wisdom  "  of  our 
State  last  month.  —  Pro£  W.  H.  Niles, 
the  distinguished  lecturer  on  physical  ge- 


(%raphy,  has  decided  to  spend  next  sum- 
mer among  the  Alps. — Mr.  Dodge,  of 
Saiem,  succeeded  Mr.  Williams  (who.  en- 
tered the  ministry  a  year  ago)  as  sub- 
master  of  the  Salem  High  School.  — Mr. 
Colcord,  of  Danvers,  becomes  principal 
of  the  Tapleyville  Grammar  School  .^- 
Miss  Giles  takes  the  place  of  Miss  Mer- 
rill, as  assistant  in  the  Danvers  High 
School.  Miss  Merrill  succeeds  Miss 
Mudge,  who  resigned  to  enter  upon  do- 
mestic duties. — Mr.  W.  F.  Marston, 
Hallowell,  Me.,  is  elected  sub-master  of 
the  Somerville  High  School --John  W. 
AUard,  Dover,  N.  H.,  High  School,  has 
resigned,  and  the  school  is  closed.—  Miss 
Merrill  and  Miss  Wilkins  are  chosen  to 
take  charge  of  the  Centre  and  Wallis  new 
Primary  Schools,  Peabody.  —  W.  W. 
Spauldmgis  principal  of  the  High  School 
in  Adams.  —  Salem  Normal  School,  D. 
B.  Hagar,  principal,  has  158  pupils  in 
attendance,  12  of  whom  are  in  the  ad- 
vanced class.  —  Dummer  Academy  has 
60  students.  —  Lawrence  Academy,  Gro- 
ton,  has  108  students ;  principal,  James 
Fletcher,  assisted  by  Thomas  E.  Eaton, 
a.  m.,  Miss  Mary  A.  Davis,  Prof.  Ware, 
and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Cooker.  —  Miss  E.  A. 
Stowell  and  Miss  £.  J.  French  have  been 
appointed  assistants  in  the  Washington 
Grammar  School,  Cambridge ;  also  Mrs. 
R.  D.  Pratt  in  the  Thorndike,  vice  Miss 
Clara  Bartlett,  resigned. 

— The  Horticultural  School  for 
Women  at  Newton  Centre.  In  view 
of  the  small  number  of  women  who  wish 
to  enter  as  students  into  an  institution  de- 
voted entirely  to  such  pursuits,  and  the 
opening  of  a  similar  school  on  the  Bussey 
Place  in  Jamaica  Plain,  and  believing  that 
two  such  schools  could  not  be  needed  in 
the  same  vicinity,  the  directors  decided 
to  close  this  school.  Meantime,  though 
their  school  is  closed,  their  existence  as  a 
corporation  is  not  They  are  ready  to 
dispense  the  fiinds  in  their  hands  for  the 
aid  of  women  who  wish  to  make  horticul- 
ture their  profession.  The  Bussey  Insti- 
tution of  Harvard  College  has  4  women. 
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—  H.  R.  Warren,  of  New  Bedford, 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the  High 
School,  Dover,  N.  H.,  in  place  of  J.  W. 
AUard,  who  succeeds  £.  H.  Davis  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  Nashua,  N. 
H.  —  Addie  Reed,  assistant  in  the  Abing- 
ton  Centre  High  School,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  Centre  Grammar 
School,  Maiden.  —  Eli  S.  Sanderson,  of 
Bridgewater,  takes  a  Grammar  School  in 
Littleton,  Mass.  —  Mrs.  Woods  succeeds 
Abbie  M.  Hinckley  in  the  Centre  Gram- 
mar School,  Reading. —  Want  of  health 
obliged  Wm.  H.  Crocker  to  resign  his 
position  as  master  of  Centre  /Grammar 
School,  Randolph.  -:—  Miss  BuiFum,  of 
Chelsea,  succeeds  Sarah  £.  Pratt  in 
Green  St  Intermediate  School,  Melrose. 

—  Boston  Schools. — Free  Evening 
Drawing  Schools,  Walter  Smith,  princi- 
pal; C.  S.  Ward,  C.  Willis  Damon, 
William  Foster,  J.  L.  Frisbe,  and  Phineas 
Bates,  Jr.,  assistants  at  the  Institute  of 
Technology  ;  Charles  Fumeaux,  princi- 
pal ;  Frank  B.  Morse  and  C.  F.  Stone, 
assistants,  Appleton  Street ;  Bradford  H. 
Locke,  an  assistant.  Mason  Street  [some 
account  of  these  schools  will  be  given  in 
the  next  number].  —  Ordered  in  School 
CommiUeey  That  the  Board  be  requested 
to  ask  the  Legislature  so  to  amend  the 
city  charter  that  this  committee  may  have 
the  selection  of  sites,  and  the  approval 
of  plans  for  new  buildings.  —  Teachers 
Confirmed,  Judith  P.  Meader,  Clara 
T.  Fisher,  Elizabeth  A.  Fiske,  Harriet 
M.  Frazer,  Mary  W,  Perry,  Mary  A.  C. 
Williams,  Abba  E.  Boutelle,  Mary  S. 
Sprague,  and  Mary  V.  Woodman.  —  Geo. 
H.  Howison,  master  in  the  English  High 
School,  has  received-  an  appointmnt  in 
the  Institute  of  Technology. 

—  State  Board  of  Education.  At 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Board, 
Hon.  Joseph  White  was  re-elected  secre- 
tary, and  Abner  J.  Phipps,  Blsq.,  agent 
Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  who  was  appointed  by 
Secretary  Sears  in  1849,  "Clerk  of  the 
Secretary,  and  Assistant  Librarian  of  the 


State  Library,"  continues  to  hold  the 
position  without  annual  re-appointment 
Hon.  David  H.  Mason,  after  four- 
teen years'  most  efficient  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  has  recently  re- 
signed, in  consequence  of  his  pressing 
duties  as  United  States  District  Attorney. 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus 
caused,  and  will  be  associated  with  Rev. 
Dr.  Miner  as  a  "  Visitor  "  of  the  State 
Normal  School  in  Salem. 

—  State  Normal  School.  The 
semi-annual  examination  of  the  Salem 
Normal  School  occurs  Tuesday,  January 
16.  The  exercises  are  all  public,  and  the 
presence  of  friends  of  education  is  gladly 
welcomed. 

• 

—  Hyde  Park  has  recently  completed 
two  commodious  school -houses,  each 
containing  eight  rooms,  with  a  spacious 
hall.  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Fellows  continues  xfn 
charge  of  the  Fairmount  School. —  The 
Sunnyside  School  was  recently  organized 
from  pupils  of  the  Central,  Damon,  and 
Everett  Schools.  J.  Willard  Brown,  of 
Milton,  takes  charge  of  this  schooL 

—  Berkshire  Items.  Augustus 
Lintield,  principal  of  the  Lenox  High 
School,  has  received  a  call  to  the  High 
School  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  at  a  salary 
of  $2,000  per  annum.  —  A  new  school- 
house  is  projected  at  North  Adams,  to 
accommodate  400  pupils ;  another  at 
South  Adams  for  half  this  number.  This 
town  has  expended  not  less  than 
$150,000  upon  its  school-houses  within 
tbe  past  three  years;  40  teachers  are 
employed.  —  Miss  E.  A.  Ladd  was  re- 
cently elected  to  the  position  of  assistant 
in  the  South  Adams  High  School. 
— Wanted.  A  missionary  in  Adams  to 
work  in  behalf  of  evening  schools;  also 
for  five  hours*  aggregate  session.  —  Miss 
Graves,  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  is 
principal  of  Williamstown  High  School. 
—  Prof.  John  Bascom  is  superintendent 
of  Willamstown  Schools. 
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Fireside  Science.  A  series  of  popu- 
lar scientific  essays  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  every-day  life,  fey  Tames 
R.  Nichols,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  New  York  : 
Hurd  &  Houghton. 

Another  one  of  those  excellent  books, 
treating  in  a  popular  manner  scientific 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  people  at  large. 
It  talks  of  the  *'  Chemistry  of  a  Hen's 
Egg  '• ;  of  a  Cigar;  of  "  A  pint  of  Kero- 
sene ** ;  of  a  **  Lump  of  Sugar."  It  gives 
Taluable  information  concerning  the 
clothing  we  wear,  the  skin  and  bathing, 
concerning  diamonds,  and  the  ''Lost 
Arts  " ;  indeed,  it  touches,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  many  questions  about  which 
the  unscientific  part  of  the  world  are  con- 
stantly asking  (^estions.  It  would  be 
well  if  there  were  many  such  books  on 
the  tables  of  the  public  and  its  teachers. 

Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders. 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  We  have  re- 
ceived this  month  two  volumes  of  this 
library:  The  Wonders  of  the  Veg- 
etable World,  and  The  Wonders 
OF  Water. 

'*  Books  that  are  books."  These  are 
not  books  to  be  read  but  once;  they  should 
be  in  every  family,  and  are  well  calculat- 
ed to  inspire  curiosity,  and  lead  to  a 
study  of  nature  in  her  ordii^ary  forms. 
The  commonness  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature  around  us  makes  us  insensible  to 
their  charms ;  and  these  books,  by  taking 
some  of  the  most  striking,  though  not 
most  wonderful,  operations  of  the  forces 
of  nature,  lead  us  to  see  that  the  same 
creative  energies  are  going  on  around 
OS,  and  that  the  most  fsimiliar  objects 
are  equally  interesting  and  wonderful 
when  careAilly  observed  by  the  practised 
eye. 

Word  Analysis.  A  graded  class-book 
of  English  Derivative  Words,  with 
practical  exercises  in  spelling,  analyz- 
ing, defining  synonymes,  and  the  use  of 
words.  By  Wm.  Swinton,  A.  M.  Ivi- 
son,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 


We  agree  with  the  author,  that "  word 
analysis  has  not  yet  the  assured  and  defi- 
nite place  it  should  by  rights  have  in  our 
ordinary  school  coarse."  We  believe, 
however,  that  this  book  will  do  much  to 
give  it  that  place.  If  it  does  not,  it  will 
be  because  teachers  do  not  know  enough 
of  the  **  real  nature  of  the  formative  ele- 
ments and  the  philosophy  of  word-build- 
ing "  to  apYtredate  an  excellent  book. 

It  is  worth  half  a  dozen  ordinary  spell- 
ing-books to  teach  orthography,  for  it 
states  and  illustrates  orthographic  princi- 
ples. It  aids  also  in  approaching  the 
definition  of  words  by  showing  their  pri- 
mary meaning ;  and  furnishes  some  valu- 
able exercises  on  synonymes.  Wilde  & 
Co.,  No.  I  ComhilL 

Pens  and  Types  ;  or  Hints  and  Helps 
for  Those  who  Write,  Print,  or 
Read.  By  Benj.  Drew.  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  proof-reader 
should  indulge  in  a  little  special  pleading 
for  the  defendant  in  the  case  of  Pens 
versus  Types.  We  believe  that  either 
may  often  make  a  good  argument  against 
the  other.  But  we  are  sure  that  a  careful 
perusal  of  this  book  by  those  who  write 
will  do  much  to  fix  the  responsibility  on 
Types. 

Woman's  Worth  and  Worthless- 
ness.  By  Gail  Hamilton.  Hs^er  & 
Brothers. 

It  is  well  known  that  Gail  never  makes 
a  dull  book,  and  this  may  create  more 
than  a  gentle  breeze  among  those  of  her 
sex  who  are  interested  in  Woman  Suf* 
frage. 

But  the  book,  while,  of  course,  racy, 
sharp,  and  piquant,  contains  an  amount 
of  good  sense  and  true  womanly  feeling, 
which  make  it  something  more  than  a 
merely  readably  book.  "  Her  belief  that 
the  only  way  out  of  our  estate  of  sin  and 
misery,  is  the  slow  growth  of  individual 
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excellence,  and  that  it  is  in  the  home,  in 
the  family,  —  more  sacred  than  any 
church,  the  only  divine  institution,  —  that 
this  excellence  must  be  chiefly  nurtured," 
seems  to  have  blinded  her  to  the  fact  that 
woman  is  wholly  degraded  by  being  spe- 
cially assigned  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
sanctities  of  home.  For  sale  by  A.  Wil- 
liams &  Co. 

Round  the  World;  including  a  resi- 
dence in  Victoria,  and  a  journey  by  rail 
across  North  America.  By  a  Boy. 
>  dited  by  Samuel  Smiles.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

This  book,  written  by  a  boy  of  sixteeir, 
who  went  round  the  world  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  who  supposed  he  was  telling 
his  story  merely  to  friends  at  home,  will 
be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  chil- 
dren of  all  ages. 

There  is  no  better  exemplification  of 
the  fact  that  **  men  are  but  children  of  a 
larger  growth,"  than  the  eagerness  with 
which  a  good  book  for  children  is  read  by 
the  old  folks.  This  book  will  go  through 
the  family.  For  sale  by  A.  Williams  & 
Co. 

Gentle  Measures  in  the  Man- 
agement AND  Training  op  the 
Young.  By  Jacob  Abbott  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

There  is  nothing  sentimental  about 
this  book.  The  author  believes  in  paren- 
tal "  authority," — and  "  punishment,"  if 
necessary  to  seCure  obedience.  But  his 
advice  is  like  that  of  Hamlet  to  the  play- 
ers, "  to  use  all  gently,"  and  "  acquire  and 


beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it 
smoothness."  It  should  be  read  by  those 
who  do  not  gwem  their  children,  but  coax 
or  hire  them  to  do  right,  and  those  who 
govern  their  children,  but  not  themselves. 
Those  who  seek  to  secure  obedience  by 
judicious  means  will  find  in  it  many  wise 
suggestions  to  aid  them.  For  sale  by  A. 
Williams  &  Ca 

Border  Reminiscences.  By  Randolph 
B.  Marcy,  U.  S.  Army.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

This  "compilation  of  random  sketches" 
by  one  who,  during  a  protracted  military 
career  in  the  far  west,  was  brought  in 
contact  with  many  unique  specimens  of 
humanity,  is  not  without  interest,  and  will 
be  read  as  it  was  written,  "in  leisure 
hours."  We  confess  that  the  stories  do 
not  always  seem  to  us  so  droll  as  the 
author  evidently  suppoyd  them  to  be, 
but  they  are  pleasantly  told,  and  many  of 
them  will  raise  an  audible  smile.  For 
sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

The  Parser's  Manual  :  embracing 
classified  examples  in  nearly  every  va- 
riety of  English  construction.  By  John 
Williams,  a.  Bi.  Wilson,  Hinkle  & 
Co. 

We  don*t  know  how  much  call  there 
maybe  for  a  parsing  book,  at  the  present 
time,  when  grammar  finds  so  little  favor 
as  a  study  in  oar  schools  ;  but  for  those* 
who  still  insist  on  parsing  as  an  impor- 
tant means  of  learning  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage, this  manual  will  be  found  very  con- 
venient 
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Worcester's    Comprehensive    and    Primary 

DICTIONARIES. 

m 

We  take  pleasure  In  Informing  School  Committeus,  Teachers,  and  friends  of  education  gener- 
ally, that  we  have  Junt  published  the  above. 

Besides  the  iUustrationH,  Important  additions  have  been  made  to  these  books,  and  wo  believe 
the  same  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  desire  a  convenient  Dictionary  for  the  School-room  or 
fimily. 

Speciai«  Terma  will  be  made  to  Committees  and  Teachers  who  desire  to  see  their  scholars 
generally  supplied  with  a  good  Dictionary.    Corrbspondence  is  Solicited. 


AUSO,  J17ST  PUBI<IHKE]»  i 

WALTON'S  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

Consisting  of  Dictation  Exercises,  Hints  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  etc.  This  book  Is  denlgned 
especially  for  teachers,  and  we  trust  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

THE  FRANKLIN  FIFTH  READER. 

By  GEO.  S.  HILLARD.  This  book  oontalnn  very  choice  selections  for  reading,  and  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hillard's  New  Series  or  not.  The  selcctiuns  are  somewhat  easier 
than  the  Fifth  Header  of  that  series,  and  the  book  is  beautifully  llluHtratcd.  Uas  Just  been 
adopted  for  the  Boston  schools. 


A  Concise  History  of  the  United  States, 

By  111.  J.  oa.m:i»jbeil.l. 

S^SSr>    ON    SKA.VEY»S      O-OODRICII. 

This  book  contains  about  200  pages  of  narrative,  and  also  an  Appendix  containing  the  Dec- 
laration OF  Independencb,  Constitution,  etc.,  and  is  suitably  illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Cuts.  No  pains  and  labor  hive  been  spared  to  render  the  work  especially  desirable  as  a  Class 
Book.     The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  officers  is  invited  to  the  foilowinsr  particulars : 

X.  Its  simplicity  of  statement  and  Judicious  selection 
of  facts. 
Jim    Its  accuracf/  in  the  relation  of  events,  pronunciation 

of  proper  names,  etc. 
III.    Its  freeilom  from  comparatively  useless  dates. 

For  farther  particulars,  address : 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

ly  Milk  Street,  BOSTON. 


WALTON'S    NORMAL,    SERIES. 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  viz.  — I.  A  Pictorial  Primary  Arithmetic 
(Normal  edition).  II.  An  Intellectual  Arithmeiio  (formal  Edition).  III.  The  Illustrative 
Practical  Arithmetic. 

The  niostrative  Fraotioal  Arithmetio  is  entlrelv  new.  It  is  designed  for  Common 
SehooUt  SorimU  SehooU,  High  Schools  and  Academies^  and  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  wants 
of  the  large  m^jority  of  the  students  of  written  arithmetic,  in  all  grades  of  schools,  more  fully 
tiian  any  other  arithmetic  before  the  public. 

For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 

Walton's  Written  Arithmetic 

Pratents  a  somewhat  more  extended  course  and  a  fuller  practice. 

Favorable  terms  will  be  made  for  introduction. 

ADDRESS : 

BREWER  dt  TILESTON, 

FUBI.I8HSBS, 

1 7  MUk  street,  BOSTOJ^. 
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IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

N  B3  -W     YORK. 


SWINTON'S  WORD-ANALYSIS. 

A  word  Analysis  of  English  Derivative  Words,  with  practical  exercises  in  Spelling,  Analyzincr, 
Defining,  Bynonyms,  and  the  use  of  words.  By  Wm.  tiwiuton,  A.  M.,  i^rofessor  of  the  Englisa 
Language,  University  of  California,  and  author  "  Condensed  History  of  U.  8.''  fto.  128  pages. 
Price /or  examination^  26  cents. 

The  prominent  points  of  this  book  are :  — 

1.    The  dear  and  sinaple  method  of  word-analysis  and  definition. 

S.    The  practical  exercises  In  spelling,  defining,  and  the  use  of  word*  in  actual  composition. 

3.    The  adaptation  of  the  manual,  by  its  progressive  character,  to  the  needs  of  the  several 
grades  of  public  and  private  schools. 

CATHCART'S  YOUTH'S  SPEAKER. 

Selections  In  Prose,  Poetry  and  Dialogues,  suited  to  the  capacities  of  Youth,  and  intended  for 
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"  Did  you  read,  my  dear  Reader,  about  that  commotion 
which  a  smart  Quaker  woman  made  in  the  Presbyterian 
caldron  at  Brooklyn,  the  other  day?  and  did  you  note 
how  admirably  Dr.  Cuyler  defended  himself  against  the 
onslaughts  of  his  brethren,  who  ought  to  be  bachelors,  if 
they  are  not  ? " 

"  No,  I  did  not ;  but  I  saw  in  my  reading  yesterday  that 
the  Cincinnati  school-board  had  had  a  meeting  recently 
to  consider  the  question  of  economy  in  school  expendi- 
tures—  a  question  which  comes  up  with  every  newly- 
elected  board,  and  is  settled  about  the  same  way  each 
time.  But  the  noticeable  thing  about  this  meeting  is, 
that  it  started  the  original  idea  of  economizing  by  ridding 
the  schools  of  all  teachers  of  the  male  gender.  You 
smile ;  I  think  you  saw  it." 

"  I  did,  and  also  the  testimony  of  some  of  her  very  able 
female  teachers.  I  recollect  that  of  a  Miss  Patterson,  I 
believe,  who  did  not  think  *the  work  of  a  principal 
enough  to  employ  him ' ;  and  that  *  every  district  was  a 
little  absolute  monarchy,  with  the  principal  as  a  despot* 
I  was  astonished  to  see,  however,  that  not  one  of  these, 
no  doubt  able  and  philosophical  minds,  reasoned  that  the 
question  of  employing  males  or  females  is  one  of  influ- 
ence, and  not  of  government.     I  know  that  the  popular 
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criteria  of  a  teacher's  worth  are  stillness  and  eighty  or 
ninety  per  cent  of  text-books,  committed  to  memory. 
Not  so  I  judge  him.  Granted  as  the  result  of  his  labor, 
higher  aspirations,  truer  loves,  more  ardent  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  greater  intellectual  breadth  and  acumen, 
—  and  the  one  who  accomplishes  it  is  a  true  teacher.  It 
is  a  question  of  influence — not  of  ability  which  is  simply 
executive  and  tyrannical.  Now,  God  has  made  human- 
kind male  and  female.  He  has  made  the  household. 
Each  sex  is  superior  in  a  certain  direction.  And  since 
Nature  has  it,  that  influence,  rather  than  intelligence,  shall 
educate,  it  is  evident  that  both  the  male  element  and  the 
female  should  be  in  our  schools.  He  who  would  divorce 
them  in  this  great  work  is  no  friend  to  the  interests  of 
society  or  the  State." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  what  the  child  memorizes  is 
of  no  value  ? " 

"  No,  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  of  no  value ;  only  that  its 
prime  worth  consists  in  its  power  of  ministering  to 
growth.  Food  is  of  value,  but  only  as  it  can  be  turned 
into  chyme  and  chyle,  and  furnish  nutriment  to  the 
growing  tissues.  So  the  philosopher  tests  the  value  of 
intelligence  by  the  strength  and  breadth  and  activity  of 
thought .  which  it  gives.  Culture  is  the  fibre  itself,  not 
the  varnish  which  covers  it.  I  know  that  the  statement 
of  many  is,  that  the  aim  of  all  education  is  to  teach  self- 
preservation  ;  and  from  that  thought  comes  legitimately 
that  other  so  common,  that  success  in  this  life  consists  in 
being  worth  a  half-a-million  and  living  in  a  swell-front 
mansion.     Not  so  I  count  success,  however." 

"  God  grant  the  time  when  manhood  will  be  at  a  pre- 
mium, and  not  at  a  discount,  as  now.  And  may  you  and 
I,  my  dear  R.,  labor,  in  the  face  of  every  obstacle,  to  that 
?nd." 
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THE    FREDERICK   WILLIAM   GYMNASIUM  AND    THE 

BOSTON  LATIN  SCHOOLS 

[Concluded.^ 

The  Greek  read  during  the  same  time,  in  the  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Gymnasium,  consisted  of  parts  of  Xenophon,  Homer, 
Lysias,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and  Thucydides.  In  the  Latin 
School  the  authors  set  are  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  Lucian,  Plutarch,  Isocrates,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
Aristophanes  ;  that  is,  six  in  the  one,  twelve  in  the  other. 

In  the  Gymnasia  great  importance  is  attached  to  the  practice 
of  translating  from  the  vernacular  into  Latin  and  Greek,  and  to 
Latin  composition.  In  the  Latin  School  programme  but  small 
provision  is  made  for  such  exercises,  though  in  the  first  and 
second  classes  Latin  and  Greek  verses  are  required. 

In  regard  to  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue  I  remark  the 
same  difference  in  the  two  courses  that  has  been  pointed  out  in 
the  classics.  In  the  one,  selections  from  a  great  number  ot 
authors  are  read  ;  in  the  other,  one  or  two  entire  works. 

It  remains  to  compare  the  time  given  to  each  subject  in  the 
two  institutions  under  review.  As  the  course  of  study  in  the 
Latin  School  is  shorter  by  three  years,  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
relative  distribution  of  hours  were  the  same,  about  two-thirds  as 
much  time  absolutely  could  be  allotted  to  each  subject.  The 
variations  in  fact  will  be  seen  to  be  considerable  from  the  follow- 
ing statement:  — 

Time  allowed  to  each  study  in  the  Latin  Scttool,  as  compared 
with  the  same  in  the  Frederick  William  Gymnasium :  — 

Latin,  55  per  cent.  Drawing,  ico  per  cent. 

Greek,  69      **  Music,       83       " 

Mathematics,  73       "  Physics,     33       " 

French,  79      "  Nat.  Hist.  54      " 

History,         63       "  Eng.  Lit.  (as  comp.  with  Ger- 
Geography,    36      "  man)v  60  per  cent 

1  The  Schools  and  Universities  of  the  Continent  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Report  on 
The  Frederick  William  Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  for  the  year  1 868-1 869.  By  the  Direc- 
tor, Ranke.  Report  in  School  Committee  on  the  High  School  Education  of  Boys. 
Boston,  1870. 
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It  appears  from  these  figures  that  more  time  relatively  is 
assigned  to  mathematics,  French,  music  and  drawing  in  the 
Latin  School  than  in  the  Frederick  William  Gymnasium ;  con- 
siderably less  to  the  natural  sciences,  and  only  one-third  as  much 
in  geography  and  physics.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  geogra- 
phy gets  but  little  more  than  half  the  time  allotted  to  history. 
This  seems  to  me  an  error.  Geography  is  one  of  the  easiest 
and  most  universally  interesting  of  school  studies,  and  its  differ- 
ent departments  may,  with  a  little  skill  on  the  part  of  the  instruc- 
tor, be  admirably  adapted  to  the  different  stages  of  a  boy's  mental 
development.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  history.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  with  it  in  school,  or  that  should  be  attempted; 
is  to  get  boys  interested,  show  them  how  to  read  it,  and  then 
guide  them  in  their  reading.  Speaking  generally,  I  should  say 
that  wherever  the  curriculum  of  the  Latin  School  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  Gymnasium,  the  variation  is  not  an  im- 
provement, with  the  single  important  exception  in  regard  to 
Latin.  In  this  particular  the  aim  of  the  Latin  School  seems  to 
me  more  just.  That  aim  appears  to  be  really  to  open  Latin 
literature  to  a  boy,  while  abating  nothing  of  accuracy  in  what  is 
attempted.  It  is  not  possible  to  teach  a  boy  everything  that  is 
known  about  Latin,  but  it  may  be  possible  for  him  to  pursue  the 
study  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive  good  mental  training,  and 
acquire  the  power,  by  the  time  he  is  nineteen  or  twenty,  of  read- 
ing a  Latin  author  with  some  facility  and  appreciation.  In  the 
German  Gymnasia  the  writing  and  speaking  of  Latin  seems  to 
be  made  an  object /^j^.  This  I  regard  as  a  great  mistake.  So 
far  as  these  exercises  conduce  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  language  they  are  excellent.  Indeed,  within  certain  limits^ 
they  are  indispensable.  But  to  insist  on  the  poweV  of  speaking 
Latin  with  fluency,  and  of  writing  it  with  perfect  ease  and  ele- 
gance is  to  misapply  time. 

I  should  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  reading  of  parts  of 
many  authors  is  less  likely  to  give  facility  in  translation  than  the 
concentration  of  effort  on  a  smaller  number,  and  that,  therefore, 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  including  too  much  that  is  difficult, 
the  Latin  School  programme  is  at  fault. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  curriculum  in  this  school  is  fully 
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as  extensive  as  that  of  the  German  Gymnasia,  and  that  in  general 
the  ground  to  be  gone  over  in  the  several  subjects  is  about  the 
same,  while  the  term  of  study  is  shorter  by  three  years.     It  ap- 
pears further  that   this  difference  in  time  is  not  balanced  by  a 
higher  standard  of  requirements  for  admission.  The  question  nat- 
urally arises,  on  what  ground  is  it  expected  that  the  Latin  School 
will  accomplish  in  six  years  what  the  German  Gymnasium  re- 
quires nine  years  for.    The  average  age  of  boys  on  entering  the 
Latin  School  is  probably  about  thirteen.     For  the  year  ending 
September  1869,  the  average  age  was  thirteen  and  a  half  years. 
The  minimum  age  of  admission  to  the  Gymnasium  is  fixed  at 
ten.     But,  in  fact,  many  are  received  before  they  have  completed 
their  ninth  year.    The  American  boy,  then,  begins  at  thirteen  a 
task  at  which   the  German  boy  has  already  been  toiling  three 
years.     How  is  he  to  make  up  this  lost  time  ?     It  can  only  be 
through  superior  mental  endowments,  or  greater  capacity  for 
labor ;  through  superior  power  on  the  part  of  his  teacher  in  im- 
parting instruction  ;  or  through  all   combined.     The  American 
boy  is  probably  the  equal  of  the  German  in  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, and  pretty  certainly  his  inferior  in  power  of  continuous 
and  protracted  mental  labor.     In  regard  to  his  instruction,  the 
advantage  would  be  likely  to  be  in  favor  of  the  German ;  for 
in  respect  to  the  preparation  of  classical  teachers  for  their  pro- 
fession, we  are  nearly  a  hundred  years  behind  the  Germans. 
Since    1787,  when  Wolf  became  director  of  the   seminary  at 
Halle,  Germany  has  afforded  ample  facilities,  by  means  of  insti- 
tutions  connected  with  the  universities,  or  existing  indepen- 
dently, for  those  who  are  to  become   classical   instructors,  to 
acquire  both  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  their  voca- 
tion.    If  there  is  one  such  institution  in  this  country,  I  am  igno- 
rant of  the  fact. 

I  touch  here  upon  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  importance, 
which,  however,  I  must  despatch  with  the  utmost  brevity ;  I  mean 
the  training  and  examining  of  teachers.  To  ensure  that  the 
work  of  classical  instruction,  which  requires  ability  and  sound 
learning,  shall  be  well  performed,  we  not  unfrequently  take  the 
precaution  of  asking  the  candidate  whether  he  deems  himself 
qualified  for  the  position  which  he  seeks,  and  also  of  ascertain- 
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ing  his  age.*  The  German  custom  is  somewhat  different.!  The 
candidate  for  a  place  as  instructor  in  a  Gymnasium  first  sends 
in  to  the  Examining  Board  his  school  certificate  of  fitness  for 
university  studies,  his  certificate  of  a  three  years'  attendance  at 
university  lectures,  and  an  account  of  his  origin,  creed,  educa- 
tion, etc.,  etc.,  written  in  Latin.  If  these  papers  are  satisfac- 
tory, he  is  allowed  to  take  the  examination,  which  consists  of  three 
parts.  First,  the  preparation  of  two  or  three  dissertations  in 
writing,  one  of  which  must  be  in  Latin.  Second,  a  viva  voce 
examination  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  given  below,  the 
classical  portion  being  conducted  in  Latin.  Third,  the  delivery 
of  a  trial  lesson  in  philology,  mathematics,  or  history. 

The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  (i)  Greek,  Latin,  Ger- 
man, philology,  and  the  history  of  classical  and  German  litera- 
ture. Every  candidate  must  be  able  to  translate  French  flu- 
ently, and  be  master  of  French  grammar.  (2)  Mathematics  and 
natural  science.  (3)  History  and  geography,  ancient  and  modern. 
(4)  Philosophy  and  pedagogics,  the  former  including  logic,  psy- 
chology, and  the  history  of  philosophy  ancient  and  modern.  (5) 
Theology  and  Hebrew.  The  successfiil  candidate  receives  a  cer- 
tificate containing  a  particular  statement  of  the  results  of  his 
examination,  of  the  forms  which  he  is  deemed  competent  to 
teach  in  the  several  subjects,  and  of  his  deficiencies,  if  any  have 
been  noted.  With  his  certificate,  he  also  receives  a  facultas 
docendi,  or  leave  to  teach.  After  passing  this  ordeal  you  would 
suppose  the  candidate  entitled  to  an  appointment  to  a  vacant 
post  Not  at  all.  He,  has  only  earned  the  right  to  have  his 
name  entered  on  the  list  of  aspirants  for  employment,  kept  at 
the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  He  cannot  receive  an 
appointment  till  he  has  spent  at  least  a  year  in  the  practice  of 


♦  This  is  literally  and  exactly  true.  Several  years  ago,  a  gentleman  applied  for  an 
important  position  as  a  classical  master,  in  a  dty  very  near  Boston,  and  his  entire 
examination  consisted  of  two  questions ;  the  one  touching  his  age,  the  other,  his  own 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  fit  boys  for  college.  He  answered  both  satisfactorily,  and 
gotthe  place* 

t  What  follows  is  condensed,  with  but  few  changes  in  the  language,  from  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Higher  Schools  of  Prussia,  in  the  Report  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of 
England's  Commissioners  on  Certain  Colleges  and  Schools.     1864. 
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teaching  at  a  Gymnasium.  He  here  takes  charge  of  such 
lessons  as  are  assigned  him,  attends  as  a  "  hospes,"  during  his 
first  month,  the  lessons  given  by  others,  and  has  the  privilege 
(which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  decline)  of  taking  under  his  exclu-. 
sive  care  and  control  the  more  idle  and  unmanageable  boys,  that 
it  may  be  seen  what  he  can  make  of  them.  His  service  is 
considered  gratuitous,  but  he  sometimes  receives  a  small 
stipend. 

If  this  trial  year  proves  that  the  candidate  has  the  ability  to 
teach  and  to  manage  boys,  he  may  still  be  required  to  pass  a 
special  examination  to  test  his  fitness  for  a  particular  place. 

But  one  remark  is  necessary  in  view  of  this  system  of  ex- 
amining, certificating,  and  testing,  and  that  is  that  whatever 
may  be  its  faults,  whatever  it  may  fail  to  do,  it  certainly  succeeds 
in  one  respect,  —  it  excludes  ignoramuses.  The  superiority  of 
the  German  Gymnasia  to  the  classical  schools  of  every  other 
country  I  do  not  attribute  solely  to  the  thorough  training  and 
knowledge  of  the  instructors.  These  are  of  the  first  importance. 
But  hardly  less  important  is  the  faith  which  there  pervades  the 
community  in  the  value  of  high  education.  It  is  the  want  of 
that  faith  in  this  country  that  is  especially  to  be  deplored. 


TEACHING  PHYSICS. 

The  attention  of  those  preparing  for  the  profession  of  teacher 
should  be  called  to  the  great  field  open  to  them  in  the  direction 
of  physics.  An  entire  change  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few 
years  in  the  method  of  teaching  this  science.  The  laboratory 
method,  in  which  the  student  performs  the  experiments  and  uses 
the  instruments  himself,  is  superseding  the  old-fashioned  system 
of  lectures  with  a  rapidity  which  shows  how  quickly  our  nation 
adopts  an  improvement  when  convinced  that  it  is  a  good  one.  Al- 
ready this  plan  has  been  adopted  at  most  of  our  principal  universi- 
ties, including  Harvard,  Michigan,  Virginia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Cornell, 
Bethany,  the  Stevens  Institute,  and  many  others,  and,  in  several, 
the  laboratories  are  already  in  active  operation.  To  conduct  them, 
however,  and  particularly  to  prepare  them,  a  special  knowledge  is 
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required  in  the  teacher.  He  must  have  not  merely  the  book  knowl- 
edge, such  as  would  be  needed  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  or 
to  hear  recitations  in  physics,  but,  in  addition,  he  must  be  able 
to  perform  the  experiments,  to  prepare  the  apparatus,  and  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  construction  and  defects  of  every  in- 
strument, and  the  various  work  to  which  it  is  liable.  He  must 
also,  if  any  higher  work  is  aimed  at,  be  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  conducting  investigations,  so  as  to  direct  his  pupils 
in  them,  and  to  tell  them  what  form  of  instrument  is  best  suited 
to  any  particular  purpose.  When  we  consider  the  few  persons 
possessing  these  qualifications,  and  the  large  number  of  colleges 
where  they  are  needed,  I  think  we  can  readily  account  for  the 
fact,  —  that  in  no  branch  of  science  is  there  at  this  present  time  so 
great  a  demand  for  good  teachers,  as  in  physics.  In  Boston,  at 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  where  the  first  and  largest  physical 
laboratory  in  the  country  is  situated,  an  important  step  has  been 
taken  in  offering  special  facilities  to  teachers,  and  those  intending 
to  become  such,  to  acquire  such  practice  and  knowledge  as  they 
need.  Thus,  they  may,  in  the  first  place,  attend  the  regular  lec- 
tures in  physics,  given  to  the  younger  students  of  the  Institute, 
see  how  the  experiments  are  prepared,  and  try  them  themselves. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  matters  of  such  general  value  as 
using  the  magnesium  or  calcium  light  to  project  photographs  on 
the  screen,  and  in  using  the  air-pump,  electrical  machine  and  in- 
duction coil.  Next,  going  into  the  physical  laboratory,  which  occu- 
pies two  rooms,  the  larger,  nearly  a  hundred  feet  long,  they  would 
perform  the  various  experiments  prepared  there.  These  include 
measurement  of  various  physical  constants  and  proof  of  the  more 
important  laws,  besides  some  experiments  to  illustrate  general 
methods  of  research,  and  discussion  of  the  results  mathemati- 
cally. In  connection  with  these  experiments,  they  would  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  various  instruments  used,  and  learn  the 
degree  of  accuracy  attainable  with  them.  An  important  feature 
in  the  apparatus  used  in  this  laboratory  is  its  simplicity  and 
cheapness.  The  rule  adopted  is,  to  have  all  the  working  parts  of 
each  instrument,  as  the  joints  and  screws,  made  with  the  utmost 
care,  while  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  appearances.  By  sub- 
stituting pine  for  mahogany,  and  a  plain  finish  for  highly  polished 
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and  lacquered  brass,  a  great  saving  in  expense  is  effected,  while 
results  of  equal  or  even  greater  accuracy  are  attained.  Practice 
is  given  to  the  student  in  designing  these  instruments,  so  that 
the  various  parts  shall  be  properly  proportioned ;  he  is  shown  how 
much  may  be  done  by  the  aid  of  a  common  carpenter,  tinman  or 
gas-fitter.  His  next  step  would  be,  to  make  some  more  prolonged 
experiments  in  some  of  the  courses  described  below,  correspond- 
ing to  the  work  done  by  the  Institute.  For  example,  Microscopy, 
including  measurement  of  powers  and  focal  lengths,  mounting  and 
drawing  objects.  Spectroscopy,  solar,  flame  and  electric  spectra, 
measurement  of  indices  of  refraction  and  wave-lengths.  Photom- 
etry, study  of  the  effect  of  different  burners,  and  testing  the  quality 
of  the  gas,  precisely  as  done  in  our  largest  gas-works.  Electrical 
measurements  are  taught  by  a  fine  collection  of  instruments, 
with  which  the  student  may  repeat  for  himself  the  various  tests  to 
which  a  submarine  cable  is  subjected.  One  of  the  most  practi- 
cally useful  courses  is  that  on  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  vari- 
ous forms  of  trusses  for  bridges  and  roofs,  which  are  made  by  the 
student  in  a  simple  and  inexpensive  manner,  and  tested  by  him, 
the  results  being  compared  with  theory.  After  pursuing  such  a 
course  as  that  described  above,  the  student  would  be  prepared  to 
undertake  some  original  investigation,  in  which  he  would  design 
and  draw  his  apparatus,  have  it  made  under  his  own  supervision, 
and  then  test  it  thoroughly  to  determine  its  errors. 

No  further  statement  seems  necessary  to  prove,  that  a  good  edu- 
cation in  physics  can  now  be  obtained  as  well  as  in  chemistry, 
civil  engineering,  or  other  branches  of  applied  sciences ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  demand  for  good  physicists  at  the  present  time, 
it  seems  as  if  this  want  had  but  to  be  known  to  be  supplied. 
This  only  want  is  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  what  many  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  educational  move- 
ments of  the  day,  —  the  laboratory  method  of  teaching  Physics. 

•  P. 

ORAL   TEACHING. 

Objects  of  thought  are  in  the  presence  of  the  mind  when 
they  hold  such  a  relation  to  it  as  to  affect  it  in  any  way.  When 
an  object  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  mind,  the  mind 
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becomes  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  object.  But,  before 
it  could  be  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  object,  it  must  be 
conscious  of  a  notion  of  existence. 

Existence  is  the  immediate  object  of  our  consciousness,  when 
we  know  that  a  thing  exists. 

Existence  implies  modes  qf  existence.  The  modes  of  exist- 
ence of  an  external  object  are  found  in  its  qualities.  The 
immediate  object  of  our  consciousness,  when  we  know  that  an 
object  has  the  quality,  form  or  size  or  color,  etc.,  is  form  or  size 
or  color.  The  immediate  object  of  our  consciousness,  when  we 
know  that  an  act  has  the  quality  called  right  or  wrong,  is  right 
or  wrong.  The  immediate  object  of  our  consciousness,  when  we 
know  of  an  object  of  thought,  is  an  idea. 

The  order  of  mental  activity  in  knowing  of  an  object,  is  as 
follows :  If  the  object  of  thought  is  a  thing,  and  we  are  know- 
ing of  its  form,  there  will  be  awakened  in  the  mind,  by  the 
presence  of  the  thing,  an  idea  of  form  ;  if  we  are  knowing  of  its 
color,  there  will  be  awakened  an  idea  of  color,  and  so  of  all  quali- 
ties that  we  attribute  to  things  or  to  acts,  or  to  states  of  mind. 

Whatever  we  attribute  to  an  object  of  thought,  must  exist  first 
in  our  mind  as  an  idea,  and,  by  a  law  of  the  mind,  ideas  can  be 
occasioned  only  by  the  presence  of  the  objects  themselves,  to 
which  we  attribute  the  qualities  of  which  we  have  ideas.  In 
obedience  to  this  law  of  the  mind,  if  one  would  excite  in  the 
mind  of  another  an  idea  of  spherical  form,  or  of  blue  color,  he 
must  present  an  object  that  has  a  spherical  form,  or  a  blue  color. 
If  he  would  excite  any  idea,  it  must  be  done  by  presenting  that 
object  which  has  a  quality  or  an  attribute  corresponding  to  the 
idea  he  would  excite. 

After  an  idea  of  a  quality  has  been  excited  by  the  presence  of 
an  object,  the  mind  affirms  that  the  quality  is  a  quality  of  the 
object,  and  the  affirmation  is  made  because  the  mind  has  com- 
pared its  idea,  excited  by  the  object,  with  its  idea  of  the  quality 
affirmed,  and  found  them  to  agree. 

An  act  of  comparison,  accompanied  with  an  affirmation  or 
negation,  is  a  thought.  We  can  never  affirm  or  deny  a  quality  of 
an  object,  unless  we  have  ideas  of  the  quality  and  object.  From 
this  it  follows,  that  our  thoughts  depend  for  their  existence  upon 
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our  ideas,  and  that  the  mind  cannot  have  thoughts  beyond  its 
ideas.  If  an  object  excites  an  idea  of  a  quality  corresponding 
to  a  quality  of  the  object  exciting  the  idea,  then  the  idea  is  a 
true  idea.  A  thought  founded  upon  true  ideas,  is  a  true 
thought.  A  consciousness  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  ideas  and 
thoughts  is  knowledge. 

By  the  word  "  object,"  when  no  qualifying  term  is  used,  is  meant 
anything  of  which  the  mind  may  affirm  a  quality  or  an  attribute. 

We  have  now  found,  that  our  ideas  are  awakened  in  the  mind 
by  the  presence  of  objects  ;  that  our  thoughts  depend  for  their 
existence  upon  our  ideas  ;  and  that  our  knowledge  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  truth  found  in  our  ideas  and  thoughts. 

If  true  ideas  are  excited  by  the  presence  of  their  objects,  true 
thoughts  and  knowledge  will  follow,  as  a  consequence.  That 
mental  activity  which  is  exerted  so  as  to  result  in  knowledge,  is 
right  activity.  From  the  knowledge  we  have  now  gained  of 
the  way  the  mind  should  be  led  to  act,  we  may  be  able  to 
make  out  a  plan  to  gfuide  the  teacher  in  his  work. 

Suppose  the  teacher  desires  his  pupil  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  mineral  quartz.  He  may  bring  some  quartz  into  his  pupil's 
presence,  and  by  words,  direct  him  so  that  he  will  find  out  for 
himself  those  marks  by  which  quartz  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  things.  Bringing  objects  of  thought  into  the  presence  of 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  directing  his  thinking  by  words,  is 
oral  teaching. 

The  teacher  may  put  into  the  hands  of  his  pupil  a  written 
description  of  quartz  and  require  him  to  commit  the  description 
to  memory. 

Presenting  a  written  description  of  an  object,  as  the  occasion 
for  a  knowledge  of  that  object,  may  be  called  written  teaching. 

All  teaching  by  lectures  or  by  text-books,  if  the  objects 
described  are  absent,  may  be  called  written  teaching.  Which  of 
these  two  methods  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  mind }  The 
answer  to  this  question  may  be  derived  in  part  from  what  has 
been  said  in  the  first  of  this  article. 

Oral  teaching  requires  the  object  of  thought  to  be  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  mind  as  an  occasion  for  the  thought. 
This   is   in  accordance  with  a  law  of  the  mind,  which  has 
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determined  the  object  itself  of  our  ideas  and  thoughts  to  be  the 
only  first  occasion  of  those  ideas  and  thoughts. 

Written  teaching  substitutes  words  for  things.  Words,  at  the 
best,  are  only  signs  of  ideas,  and  they  are  not  even  signs  until 
the  ideas  have  been  awakened  by  their  objects  ;  then,  and  not 
until  then,  can  words  become  signs. 

By  written  teaching,  therefore,  the  pupil  has  presented  to  him 
no  original  occasion  for  ideas. 

One  may  have  ideas  excited  in  his  mind  by  the  presence  of 
objects,  and  he  may  express  these  ideas  in  words.  These  words, 
in  turn,  may  occasion  ideas  in  the  mind  of  another  who  has 
never  observed  the  same  objects,  but  has  observed  other  objects 
somewhat  like  them. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  activity  of  the  two  minds  in  obtain- 
ing their  ideas,  and  also  the  id^as  obtained. 

In  the  first  case,  the  active  power  of  the  mind  was  exerting 
its  energy  in  producing  ideas  for  itself;  in  the  other,  the  passive 
power  was  active  in  simply  understanding  the  ideas  produced  by 
another.  The  first  activity  leads  to  a  facility  in  doings  the  sec- 
ond, to  a  facility  in  understanding  what  has  been  done.  This 
truth  may  be  made  to  appear  by  observing  the  results  of  two 
modes  of  mental  training.  If  a  pupil,  is  trained  to  construct 
language  or  to  solve  problems  for  himself,  then  he  will  acquire 
the  power  to  do  these  things.  If  he  is  trained  simply  to  under- 
stand the  constructions  and  the  solutions  made  by  another 
mind,  then  he  will  acquire  the  power  of  understanding,  but  not 
of  doing. 

Translating  a  language,  and  committing  to  memory  rules  for 
its  construction,  will  never  lead  to  the  power  of  constructing  the 
language. 

Committing  to  memory  solution  of  problems  written  in  the 
books,  will  never  lead  to  the  power  of  independent  solution  of 
problems. 

We  acquire  the  power  to  dp  only  by  doing.    Objects  call  into 
exercise  the  active,  words  the  passive,  powers.    If  we  now  com- 
pare the  ideas  occasioned  by  objects  with  ideas  occasioned  by 
words,  we  shall  find  they  differ  in  this  :  the  former,  are  ideas  of 
the  objects,  and  true  ideas ;  the  latter,  are  ideas  of  the  ideas 
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some  other  mind  has  had  and  described  by  words,  and  may  not 
be  true  ideas. 

An  example  will  illustrate  this  truth.  Some  grammarian 
described  his  ideas  of  the  subject  of  a  proposition  by  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  of  which 
something  is  said." 

*  The  student  who  uses  the  words  of  this  definition  as  occa- 
sions for  his  ideas  of  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  will  obtain 
from  them  ideas  of  what  he  thinks  the  grammarian  intended  to 
say,  but  he  cannot  obtain  from  them  true  ideas.  If  he  will 
bring  a  proposition  before  his  mind  and  study  that,  he  will 
find  the  subject  of  a  proposition  names  that  of  which  something 
is  said,  instead  of  being  that  of  which  something  is  said.  If 
one  confines  his  attention  to  the  definition,  he  will  never  dis- 
cover the  mistake  in  it,  but  the  moment  the  proposition  itself 
becomes  the  object  of  his  thoughts,  the  mistake  is  found,  and 
the  truth  discovered.  The  only  way  to  detect  or  to  prevent 
mistaken  ideas  of  things,  is  to  bring  the  things  before  the  mind, 
and  not  trust  to  the  words  another  has  used  in  describing  them. 

We  have  found  that  oral  teaching  cultivates  the  active  powers, 
of  the  mind,  by  presenting  objects,  so  that  it  can  produce  its  own 
ideas  of  them  ;  that  written  teaching  may  not  excite  any  activity 
and,  at  the  best,  only  cultivate  the  passive  powers,  by  presenting 
words  which  are  merely  signs  of  ideas  another  mind  has  pro- 
duced. 

Such  teaching  sends  out  into  life  men  who  may  understand 
what  has  been  done,  but  who  have  no  power  of  doing  anything 
of  themselves.  We  have  also  found  that  oral  teaching  occa- 
sions true  knowledge  by  bringing  the  mind  in  contact  with  the 
true  objects  of  that  knowledge  ;  that  written  teaching  shuts  the 
mind  away  from  the  true  objects  of  its  knowledge,  by  interpos- 
ing between  it  and  them  words  which  cannot  be  even  a  medium 
of  communication,  until  the  objects  have  been  before  known. 
Oral  teaching  quickens  the  activity  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  as 
it  requires  the  mind  of  the  teacher  and  taught  to  be  in  the  pres- 
ence of  each  other,  and  there  is  nothing  more  effective  than 
mental  activity  in  awakening  mental  activity.  An  objection  is 
sometimes  made  against  oral  teaching,  because,  as  it  is  said,  it 
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does  all  the  work  for  the  pupil.  This  error  has  its  origin  in  two 
sources,  (i)  the  objector  does  not  know  what  correct  oral  teach- 
ing is  ;  (2)  he  does  not  know  what  written  teaching  is. 

Correct  oral  teaching  does  nothing  whatever  for    the  pupil 
that  he  can  do  for  himself.    It  simply  brings  objects  and  subjects 
of  study  into  the  presence  of  the  pupil,  and  by  words,  or  signs  of 
some  kind,  directs  his  mind  in  its  study.     If  the  mineral  quartz  is 
to  be  taught,  then  commence  the  teaching  by  placing  some  quartz 
in  the  hands  of  the  student,  require  him  to  test  its  hardness  by 
the  use  of  a  knife  or  by  a  piece  of  glass  ;  let  him,  with  a  flame 
and  a  blowpipe,  apply  heat  to  it  and  find  that  it  is  infusible  ;  let 
him  pour  acid  upon  it  and  find  that  it  is  insoluble  in  acid ;  let 
him  observe  with  his  own  eyes  that  it  crystallizes  in  six-sided 
prisms.     Now,  permit  the  pupil  to  repeat  what  he  has  learned. 
He  will  say  that  the  mineral  he  has  studied  is  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass,  is  infusible,  insoluble  in  acid,  and  that  it  crystal- 
lizes in  the  form  of  six-sided    prisms.     Then  say  to  him  that 
such  a  mineral  is  quartz,  and  call  for  a  definition.     The  pupil  will 
define  by  stating  what  he  has  observed  in  the  order  of  his  obser- 
vation, as  follows :  — 

Quartz  is  a  mineral  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  infusible, 
insoluble  in  acid,  and  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  correct  oral  teaching  of  an  object ; 
and  how  much  of  the  work  of  finding  out  what  quartz  is,  has 
been  done  by  the  teacher  ?  All  those  objects  of  thought  that 
exist  only  in  the  mind,  are  called  subjects.  We  will  now  present 
an  example  of  the  oral  teaching  of  a  subject. 

Tea,  —  Make  some  expression  of  birds. 

Pupil,  —  Birds  are  flying. 

Tea,  —  Of  what  is  something  said } 

Pupil, —  Something  is  said  of  birds. 

Tea,  —  For  what  is  the  word  "  birds  "  used  ? 

Pupil,  -  The  word  "  birds  "  is  used  to  name  that  of  which  some- 
thing is  said. 

Tea,  —  Call  such  a  word  in  an  expression,  its  subject ;  define. 

Pupil,  — The  subject  of  an  expression  is  that  word  in  it  used 
to  name  that  of  which  something  is  said. 

Tea,  —  Tell  me  for  what  the  words  "  are  flying"  are  used. 
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Pupil.  —  The  words  "are  flying"  are  used  to  express  some- 
thing of  that  named  by  the  subject 

Tea.  —  Such  a  part  of  an  expression  is  the  "  predicate  " 

Pupil. — The  predicate  of  an  expression  is  that  part  of  it 
used  to  express  something  of  that  named  by  the  subject. 

Tea.  —  What  have  you  now  found  of  the  expression,  "  birds 
are  flying." 

Pupil.  —  It  is  found  to  be  made  of  a  subject  "  birds'\  and  a  pre- 
dicate, "  arejlyingr 

Tia.  —  Call  such  an  expression  a  proposition  ;  define  a  pro- 
position. 

Pupil.  —  A  proposition  is  an  expression  made  of  a  subject  and 
predicate. 

If  we  now  examine  what  has  been  done  in  teaching  a  proposi- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  the  teacher  has  done  nothing  except  to 
guide  the  pupil  in  his  thinking,  and  to  give  names  to  that  which 
the  pupil  discovers. 

If  the  method  employed  in  teaching  a  proposition  is  compared 
to  the  method  in  teaching  quartz,  the  two  methods  will  be  found 
to  be  one. 

In  both  cases,  the  object  of  thought  was  brought  before  the 
mind  of  the  pupil.  In  both  cases,  the  pupil  was  led,  by  his  own 
observation,  to  find  the  marks  in  which  the  objects  of  his  thoughts 
were  to  be  distinguished  fi"om  all  other  objects.  In  both  cases 
alike,  the  pupil  was  led  to  make  his  own  definitions,  by  making  an 
expression  of  those  marks  he  had  observed,  and  in  the  order  of 
his  observation.     By  such  teaching,  no  verbal  memory  is  used. 

The  pupil  is  led  to  do  something,  and  to  express  what  he  has 
done,  and  the  expression  is  so  associated  with  the  doing,  that  the 
memory  of  the  one  involves  the  memory  of  the  other.  If  we 
now  refer  to  what  has  been  taught  of  the  way  the  mind  acquires 
its  discipline  and  its  knowledge,  and  to  what  has  been  taught  of 
oral  teaching,  it  will  appear  that  the  latter  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  occasion  the  former,  and  that  written  teaching  is  easy  to  be 
done,  but  treacherous,*— presenting  forms  without  the  substance. 

Some  say  that  a  defect  is  found  in  oral  teaching  in  that  it  is 

impossible  to  present  all  objects  of  study  as  we  teach.     It  is 

true,  we  cannot  present  all  objects,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  we 
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can  never  know  those  objects,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  which 
we  cannot  actually  present.  This  is  not  due  to  a  defect  in  oral 
teaching,  but  to  a  law  of  necessity,  by  which  our  activity  and 
knowledge  are  limited,  and  from  which  we  may  not,  in  this  life, 
hope  to  escape. 

Suppose  I  have  never  seen  the  Swiss  Alps,  but  I  have  read 
a  description  of  them ;  what  knowledge  will  the  description 
occasion  ? 

If  I  have  never  seen  a  mountain,  the  word  "  mountain,"  in  the 
description,  will  mean  nothing  at  all.  If  I  have  seen  one,  then 
the  word  will  mean  that  mountain  I  have  seen,  and  so  of  the 
whole  description.  It  will  lead  me  to  build  up  in  my  mind  an 
ideal  mountain,  composed  of  those  qualities  of  mountains  I  have 
actually  learned  through  observation. 

So  we  find  that  the  description  means  nothing,  only  so  far 
as  it  describes  things  actually  known  before  through  observation 
occasioned  by  oral  teaching.  If  now,  sometime  in  the  future, 
I  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  take  into  my  mind  the  Alps, 
through  the  sense  of  sight,  I  should  find  either  to  my  delight  or 
to  my  mortification,  that  I  had  never  known  the  Alps  before ; 
that  I  had  learned  about  them  but  not  of  them  ;  that  the  quality, 
magnitude,  and  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  real  Alps,  by 
which  their  whole  is  made,  I  had  no  means  of  knowing,  until  I 
had  seen  them ;  and  seen  them  related  so  as  to  form  the 
whole. 

Words  cannot  lead  the  mind  in  the  study  of  real  things  be- 
yond what  it  has  known  before  by  observation. 

From  this  truth,  which  does  not  have  its  origin  in  opinion,  but 
in  a  law  of.  the  mind,  the  teacher  should  learn  his  most  import- 
ant lesson.     All  philosophers  understand  this  truth. 

There  must  be  a  change  in  this  country  in  our  modes  of 
teaching. 

Our  teachers  must  study  carefully  the  subjects  they  teach  ; 
they  must  learn  the  way  the  mind  is  trained  and  knowledge 
acquired ;  they  must  adapt  their  mode  of  teaching  to  the  wants 
of  the  mind  that  is  to  be  trained,  until  it  can  act  rightly,  and 

acquire  true  knowledge  of  itselC 

J.  W.   Dickinson. 
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TAKING  THE   OATH  AT  RUTLIA 

Among  the  rocky  ledges  of  the  Alps, 

Far  up  the  frowning  mountain  height, 
There  lies  a  little  plain, — the  holy  spot 

Where  dawned  Helvetia's  freedom  light. 
When  groaned  the  fatherland  beneath  the  yoke 

Of  foreign  baililTs  cruel  sway, 
To  Rutli  came  three  hardy  mountaineers 

For  life  and  liberty  to  pray. 

Fierce  winds^swept  through  the  gloomy  forest  depths. 

Wild  torrents  roared  in  turbid  wrath, 
Through  darkening  night-clouds  gleamed  the  crystal  stars 

Above  the  lonely  mountain  path. 
And  guided  safely  to  the  Rutli  plain 

The  "pious  Three,"  who  each  had  brought 
Ten  men,  resolved  their  ancient  rights  to  hold 

Before  all  else,  and  life  as  naught 

There  to  the  starry  heavens  their  hands  they  raised, 

And  swore  to  God  the  Lord  to  break 
Oppression's  bands,  and  Freedom's  girdle  bind 

Round  mountain,  valley,  wood  and  lake. 
The  weird  winds  breathed  a  mighty  hymn  of  joy, 

The  torrents  chimed  a  tuneful  lay, 
The  holy  stars  gleamed  brightly  down  to  guide 

The  patriots  on  their  homeward  way. 

Few  were  the  true  confederates  who  dared 

To  brave  the  might  of  tyranny  ; 
Who  on  their  mountain  altars  pledged  their  faith. 

And  won  Morgarten's  victory. 
And  now,  begirt  by  God's  eternal  rocks, 

Helvetia  stands,  while  Might  and  Right 
No  more  are  separate,  but,  hand  in  hand, 

Move  o'er  each  vale  and  Alpine  height. 

M.  E.  A. 

iNov  17,  1307. 
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PHILOLOGICAL   NOTES, 

(I.) 

Trench  says,  that  in  the  uncouth  popular  talk,  there  are  many 
forms  once  sanctioned  by  good  usage.  These  retain  a  freshness 
and  vigor  of  imagery  that  the  more  polite  and  refined  speech  has 
often  lost.  Many  an  awkward  expression  which  now,  according 
to  the  laws  of  grammar,  is  intolerable,  once,  judged  by  the  most 
correct  forms  of  speech,  received  the  sanction  of  good  usage. 
The  study  of  these  rough  words,  the  investigation  of  instances 
of  uncouth  syntax,  will  often  lead  us  to  the  most  interesting 
results.  I  purpose  to  consider  a  few  of  them,  selected  at  ran- 
dom, and  the  lesson  they  teach.  In  the  common  expression,  *'  I 
told  *em  so  "  ;  or  "Call  'em,  let  me  see  *em,"  many  see  in  'em 
only  a  provincial  contraction  of  the  pronoun  them.  It  is  really 
an  elided  form  of  the  old  Saxon  pronoun  heniy  in  good  use  in  the 
time  of  Chaucer.     The  following  passages  illustrated  its  use  : 

*•  Ful  redy  hadde  he  his  apothecaries 

To  send  him  drugges,  and  his  lettuaries, 

For  eche  of  hem  made  other  for  to  winne  : " 

So 
"  A  Coke  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones,  etc" 

For  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  substitution  of  they,  their, 
them  in  place  of  hi,  hir,  hem,  see  Earle's  Philology  of  the  English 
Tongue,  p.  412  et  seq,  \  see  also  Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  Intro.  Essay. 

So  oum,  yourn,  hern^,  and  hisn,  are  the  well-preserved  relics  of 
more  ancient  forms,  not  merely  vulgar  contractions  and  blun- 
ders ;  his'n  and  her*n  are  not  contractions  of  his  own,  her  own, 
but,  probably,  a  remnant  of  an  old  pronominal  dative  kisum  and 
herum,  as  in  this  from  the  old  Bible  version,  "  The  kyngdom  of 
hevenes  is  herum!' 

The  eliding  of  the  g  in  the  present  participle,  as  in  readin', 
writin',  etc.,  although  now  considered  an  evidence  of  illiteracy, 
gives  us  the  clew  to 'the  original  form  of  the  participle  which 
ended  in  ende.  There  was  also  in  Saxon  a  verbal  noun  in  ung, 
a  termination   still  preserved  in  German   (as    Wohnung),     On 

^  See  Rask's  Grammar ;  also  Bopp's. 
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account  of  the  close  relations  existing  between  the  active  parti- 
ciple and  the  verbal  noun,  the  two  were  confounded.  The  parti- 
cipial sign  was  dropped,  and  the  ending  of  the  verbal  noun  in 
ung  was  employed  for  both  purposes.  The  ancient  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  participle  in  ende  survived  in  the  common  talk,  and 
the  clipping  of  the  g  is  only  a  relic  of  the  ancient*  form.  For  a 
very  full  account  of  the  origin  of  our  present  participle,  see  the 
second  volume  of  Max  Miiller's  Science  of  Language  (new  edi- 
tion), pp.  1 5-23.  The  first  regular  participle  in  ing  occurs  in 
"  Laymon's  Brut,"  in  the  word  wald  inge.  ^  Wickliffe  uses  the 
old  form,  as  Chaucer  does  occasionally. 

The  English  substantial  infinitive  is  usually  considered  a  ger- 
undial  form.  Earle  thinks,  that  this  arose  from  the  practice  ol 
attaching  one  verb  to  another  in  an  adverbial  manner,  and  in 
process  of  time  it  becomes  detached  and  assume  an  indepen- 
dent position.  In  proof  of  this,  he  quotes  from  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle  of  Perterborough,  anno  1085  :  "  Hit  is  sceame  to  tellanne, 
ac  hit  ne  thuhte  him  nansceame  to  donne"  —  It  is  a  shame  to 
telly  but  it  seemed  not  to  him  any  shame  to  do''  The  Saxon 
infinitives  of  the  verbs  do  and  tell,  were  don  and  tellan.  Here 
they  are  treated  as  substantives,  and  are  preceded  by  the  prepo- 
sition tOj  and  are  thus  attached  adverbially  to  the  sentence.  This 
phrase  to  do,  became  at  last  a  substantive,  and  survives  in  prov- 
incial English  as,  "  Here's  a  pretty  to-do ;"  and  at  last,  after  taking 
a  French  prefix  appeared  as  the  substantive  ado,  Chaucer  uses  it 
in  that  sense  :  "  And  don  all  that  they  have  ado  "  (to  do).  The 
Saxon  infinitive  ended  in  en,  but  being  surrounded  by  nouns 
and  participles  in  ung,  which  differed  but  slightly  from  the  infini- 
tive, it  became  confused  in  many  instances  with  them.  Prof. 
Earle  has  gathered  a  copious  list  of  examples  in  which  the  infini- 
tive in  ing  survives  :  —  "Do  you  want  the  tea  making } "  "  The 
miscellaneous  matter  on  the  other  pages  of  the  almanack  treats 
of  topics  which  the  clergy  are  likely  to  want  prominently  plac- 
ing before  their  parishioners " ;  "  while  the  sentences  are  in  read- 
ing," or  in  modem  English,  "  while  these  sentences  are  being 
read." 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  such  expressions  as,  "  Are 

1  Scheie  De  Vere. 
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being  read,"  "  Is  being  built,"  etc.,  forms  which  most  gramma- 
rians regard  as  worthy  of  special  condemnation.  See  Marsh's 
twenty-ninth  lecture  (ist  series),  and  Richard  Grant  White's 
Words  and  their  Uses.  Does  not  the  absurdity  consist  in  the 
misapprehension  of  the  signification  of  our  auxiliary  be  ?  This 
verb  ^  has  two  significations,  to  be  (exist,  esse)  and  to  become 
(fiere,  werden),  the  latter  of  which  is  used  to  form  the  passive 
voice.  When  I  say, "  the  book  is  printed,"  my  is  means 
exists  ;  but  when  I  say  "  the  Teacher  is  published  on  loth  ot 
each  month, "  my  is  means  becomes.  The  Germans  employ  wer- 
den for  this  purpose,  thus  avoiding  the  ambiguity  which  exists 
in  English;  as  "das  Blatt  wird  jeden  Samstag  herausgegeben," 
The  paper  is  {becomes)  published  every  Saturday;  "das  Blatt  ist 
herausgegeben."  The  paper  is  {exists)  published.  The  Saxons 
generally  used  weordham.  Furthermore,  be  was  the  passive 
auxiliary  of  both  present  and  future.  Applying  this  to  the  sen- 
tence, " the  house  is  being  built"  and  we  see  that  it  does  not 
mean  ''the  house  exists  built"  as  many  insist,  but  the  house  is 
being  (that  is,  becoming)  built.  This  is  at  least  allowable,  and 
far  from  being  absurd  and  unreasonable. 

R.  F.  Leighton. 


OCEANIC  GEOGRAPHY. 

There  is  a  lack,  it  seeihs  to  me,  in  the  present  system  of 
teaching  geography,  in  that  so  little  is  taught  about  the  sea. 
True,  the  land  is  the  more  important  part  to  be  studied,  could 
we  have  but  one  ;  but  why  not  learn  something  about  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  ? 

What  is  there  to  be  taught  about  the  sea  ?  How  shall  it  be 
done  ? 

Suppose  a  class  to  have  finished  the  study  of  North  and  South 
America ;  then,  instead  of  immediately  going  on  with  the  study  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  tell  them  that  to  get  from  America  to 
Europe  a  wide  ocean  must  be  crossed,  and  give  them  as  their 
next  lesson,  to  find  out  anything  of  interest  about  the  Atlantic, 
suggesting  some  things  for  them  to  think  about,  as  the  depth 

^  See  Nation,  1869. 
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and  color  of  the  water,  the  distance  across  the  ocean  at  various 
points,  etc.,  selecting  things  about  which  there  would  be  some 
probability  that  they  could  find  out  something.  Most  classes, 
however,  would  search  out  very  little  for  themselves,  and  so  the 
next  recitation  must  be  mostly  made  by  the  teacher  to  the  class. 
The  best  form  for  the  teacher  to  put  his  information  in,  would 
perhaps  be  to  take  his  class  on  an  imaginary  voyage. 

Suppose  Rio  Janeiro  to  be  the  starting  port.  Tell  them  of 
S.  E.  trade-winds,  which  carry  them  northward  to  the  equator, 
with  the  accompanying  fine  weather  and  fine  sunsets ;  of  the 
equatorial  calms,  with  their  sudden  squalls  and  violent  showers, 
furnishing  the  ships  with  a  supply  of  fresh  water. 

Then  up  through  the  N.  E.  trades,  seeing  dolphins  and  flying 
fish ;  watching  the  disappearance  of  the  southern  cross,  and 
hailing  the  north  star  and  the  first  bits  of  gulf-weed  as  signs  of 
increasing  north  latitude. 

Still  farther,  the  Sargasso  sea  is  perhaps  entered,  and  the 
region  of  variable  winds  and  weather  reached,  and  finally  pass- 
ing through  the  English  Channel,  with  so  many  other  vessels  of 
all  nations,  the  ship  arrives  at  London.  Now,  the  class  will  be 
ready  to  begin  the  geography  of  Europe,  having  got  so  far  in  a 
legitimate  manner. 

Of  course,  no  description  of  the  Atlantic  would  be  complete 
without  speaking  of  that  great  ocean  river,  the  gulf  stream,  and 
many  other  features  that  I  have  not  mentioned. 
Another  suggestion  on  the  same  subject. 
Let  the  teacher  take  a  portion  of  the  shipping  list  from  one 
of  the  newspapers  ;  read  it  to  the  class,  or  perhaps  give  the  items 
of  it  to  the  different  members  of  the  class,  for  them  to  find  the 
location  of  the  seaports  mentioned,  some  description  of  them 
fi-om  the  gazetteer  or  geographical  dictionary,  if  they  have  such 
books  to  refer  to,  and  the  length  of  time  which  the  vessel  re- 
ported took  to  make  the  passage. 

An  exercise  of  this  kind  will  give  a  flavor  of  practicality  to  the 
study  of  geography,  and  to  some  of  the  boys  will  be  especially 
attractive. 

W.  E.  M. 
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A   TENTATIVE    EDUCATION. 

The  best  hugged  popular  delusion  in  Massachusetts,  to-day,  is 
that  we  have  a  system  of  public  schools  that  is  preparing  chil- 
dren for  the  various  relations  of  adult  life.  That  we  have  schools, 
is  true ;  that  they  ought  to  be  preparatory,  is  also  true ;  that 
they  are  only  introductory,  is  also  true ;  that  they  are  only 
introductory  is,  alas,  true  as  well.  Neither  in  organization,  gov- 
ernment, courses  of  study,  or  methods  of  teaching,  is  there  any 
intelligent,  philosophic  adaptation  to  the  proper  end.  In  indi- 
vidual.  cases,  where  a  thoughtful  parent  co-operates  with  a  wise 
and  skilful  teacher,  there  is  a  forecasting  of  the  future,  and  a 
consequent  plan  of  education  that  makes  us  hopeful  for  the 
subject  of  it.  Here  and  there  a  superintendent  is  trying  to 
work  out  something  better,  but  this  is  all. 

The  phrase  so  trite,  supposed  to  describe  the  educational  con- 
dition of  our  American  people,  "general  intelligence  among 
the  masses,"  describes  exactly  our  present  system  of  education. 
It  consists  in  distributing  the  same  amount  of  the  same  kind  of 
very  general  intelligence  to  masses  of  children  together.  We 
have  been  for  years  working  out  one  side  of  a  truth.  It  is  said, 
that  there  are  certain  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  certain  kinds  of 
discipline,  which  are  equally  necessary  to  men  and  women,  to 
farmers  and  mechanics.  Everybody  needs  to  know  how  to  read, 
write,  speak,  and  cipher,  and  a  little  geography  adds  to  the  gen- 
eral intelligence.  For  the  equally-mixed  few,  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  high  school,  a  smattering  of 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  botany,  geology,  astronomy,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  Latin,  and  French,  is  supposed  to  superinduce 
something  called  culture  upon  the  general  intelligence  previ- 
ously attained.  And  not  only  is  the  same  kind  of  knowledge 
required  by  all,  but  the  same  amount.  So  many  pages  in  some- 
body's arithmetic,  so  many  in  some-other-body's  grammar,  and 
the  boy  is  ready  to  become  a  man.  "  Only  this,  and  nothing 
more  ;"  and  nothing  less. 

Every  school  becomes  thus  a  bed  of  Procrustes,  and  year 
after  year  the  work  goes  on,  stretching  short  ones,  lopping  long 
ones,  and  turning  out  children  fearfully  uniform  in  their  gen- 
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eral  intelligence.  And  the  more  the  system  becomes  system- 
atized, the  worse  the  matter  grows.  The  more  carefully  the 
schools  are  graded,  the  more  nicely  runs  the  machine,  the  more 
particular  it  becomes  about  the  material,  the  more  it  throws  out 
by  the  way,  the  more  it  stretches  and  lops,  the  deader  becomes 
the  level  of  general  intelligence.  The  boy  who  is  dull  in  gram- 
mar must  be  classed  with  young  children  in  all  his  school-work ; 
for  grammar  he  must  have,  and  so  much  of  it,  to  be  generally 
intelligent  enough  to  grow  up. 

Now,  all  this  is  true  enough  at  bottom.  There  are  certain 
things  that  all  need  to  know,  and  they  are  many  more  than  our 
common  schools  furnish  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  and  of  vastly  more 
importance,  that  men  and  women  need  special  intelligence.  The 
mechanic  needs  an  accurate  eye  and  a  steady  hand ;  the  merchant, 
a  familiarity  with  numbers  ;  the  mother,  a  healthful  body  and  a 
refined  taste.  Each  needs  these  things  more  than  he  needs  any- 
thing else,  and  more  than  anybody  else  needs  them.  But,  it  is 
said,  the  school  does  not  know  who  will  be  carpenters,  and  who 
will  be  farmers.  Just  here  is  the  pith  of  the  whole  matter.  If 
a  poet  must  be  born,  so  must  a  merchant,  so  must  a  naturalist. 
And  they  are  born.  Nature  has  nothing  but  contempt  for  our 
ideas  of  symmetrical  men.  She  makes  boys  and  girls  unsym- 
metrical  for  the  very  purpose  of  filling  the  world  with  qualified, 
successful  workers,  all  working  co?t  amove.  She  never  intended 
that  there  should  be  so  vast  a  "  common  herd,"  and  so  few  excel- 
^  ling.     She  gives  to  each  a  bent,  and  asks  of  those  who  are  called 

to  educate,  parents  and  teachers,  that  they  put  in  the  way  of  the 
children  opportunities  for  revealing  that  bent. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  a  tentative  education.  It  is  one  that, 
through  all  its  course,  is  throwing  out  feelers  to  work  their  wa 
into  the  mind  of  the  child  and  discover  his  native  tendencies, 
and  that  develops  these  when  found.  It  calls  for  a  wider  range 
of  subjects  to  be  presented  to  the  minds  of  young  children.  It 
demands  in  the  primary  schools  more  study  of  natural  objects, 
more  drawing,  more  talking  by  the  pupils,  more  playing  with 
blocks  and  with  colors,  more  plants,  more  pictures,  more  freedom. 
It  must  have  a  similar  addition  to  the  grammar  school  work. 
In  place   of  our  present  meaningless  High  school  system,  it 
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demands  special  departments  with  reference  to  special  relations 
in  life. 

All  this  requires  a  different  organization  of  schools.  The 
teacher  must  have  fewer  minds  to  study  and  to  mould.  Rigid 
classification  must  give  way,  school-rooms  must  be  better  fur- 
nished, teachers  must  be  be  better  prepared  and  abler,  and  must 
be  directed  by  superintendents  instead  of  committees.  All 
this  to  make  the  system  complete.  But  our  first  business  is,  to 
recognize  the  principle  that  all  early  education  should  be  tenta- 
tive, and  all  later  work  special  as  well  as  general. 

G.  H.  Martin. 


THE   TEACHER  AT  WORK, 

We  met  him,  recently,  down  in  Plymouth  county, —  a  teacher 
who  does  his  own  thinking.  And  so  we  asked  him,  What  do 
teachers  most  need  in  their  work } 

"  Practicality,"  was  the  immediate  answer.  "  Many  of  them  teach 
only  the  dead  book,  their  pupils  study  the  dead  book,  and  learn 
nothing  beyond  it.  They  ought  to  teach  so  that  the  pupils  can 
use  their  knowledge  when  they  leave  the  school.  For  instance, 
their  pupils  will  solve  all  the  problems  in  the  book  about  the 
contents  of  a  load  of  wood,  but  cannot  go  out  and  measure  a 
load,  and  find  how  much  there  is  of  it." 

"  They  do  not  teach  their  pupils  to  think  ? "  "  No.  They  do  not 
themselves  think  of  anything  except  the  book,  and  of  course 
require  no  independent  thought  of  their  pupils." 

"  Would  you  have  the  teacher  lay  aside  the  book  in  teaching  V* 

"  If  a  teacher  can  teach  without  the  book,  it  is  safe  to  let  him 
use  the  book ;  he  will  not  abuse  it.  If  he  cannot  teach  without 
the  book,  it  should  be  taken  away  from  him." 

"  How  do  you  make  teaching  practical  f " 

"  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  book ;  I  use  the  blackboard  for 
everything ;  I  bring  in  objects.  I  have  two-foot  rules,  graduated 
to  inches,  at  all  the  blackboards,  and  every  class  measures  and 
computes  the  area  of  all  parts  of  the  school-room,  even  to  the 
window-panes.     I  send  the  pupils  out  to  measure  the  wood-pile 
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and  compute  its  contents ;  they  measure  the  school-room  and 
compute  its  capacity.  I  go  to  the  grocer,  ask  him  for  a  box, 
bring  it  to  the  school-room,  have  the  pupils  measure  it  and  find 
how  many  feet  of  boards  it  took  to  make  it,  how  many  pecks  it 
will  contain,  and  how  many  gallons. 

"This  is  our  arithmetic.  Other  branches  are  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  We  have  all  our  blackboards  covered,  twice 
the  same  day  sometimes,  with  maps,  drawn  by  different  classes  ; 
the  pupils  locating  on  the  map  the  physical  features  and  the 
places  about  which  they  study." 

•*  Many  teachers  say,  they  have  so  many  classes  they  have  not 
time  to  teach  after  this  manner } " 

"  I  will  not  have  so  many  classes.  I  divide  all  the  pupils  sent 
to  me,  by  three.  I  will  divide  them  according  to  their  height 
before  I  will  have  more  than  three  classes  in  the  school." 

Whence  do  pupils  get  their  ideaa, — from  books  or  things*.? " 
I  find  that  pupils  have  not  much  idea  of  anything  which  they 
cannot  see  and  handle.  My  teacher  used  to  say,  make  things 
tangible  to  your  pupils.  I  never  really  knew  what  it  meant  till 
I  began  teaching.  I  find  that  anything  of  which  pupils  can  get 
an  idea  by  knocking  their  heads  against  it,  is  tangible." 

"  We  opine,  that  this  man  has  common  sense  enough  to  make* 
his  teaching  practical  There  is  no  power  in  knowledge,  unless 
we  can  use  it" 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 
NOTES  OF  A  DISCOURSK 

Industrial  education  is  that  unfolding  of  the  mind  which 
comes  through  the  training  of  the  hand.  We  may  know  things, 
and  kn&w  how  things  should  be  done  ;  it  is  more  still  to  know 
how  to  do  them.     Many  scholars  only  know  how  not  to  do. 

The  first  ground  is  justice.  Dignity  of  labor  may  be  a  cant 
phrase,  laughed  at  as  a  truism  or  sentimentalism  ;  but  the  point 
here  where  the  dignity  comes  in,  is  the  duty  of  the  State.  The 
intrinsic  dignity  no  man  gives  or  takes.  But  the  State  that 
owns  with  its  seal  in  large  and  constant  appropriations  with  strict 
requisitions  on  teachers  and  pupils,  the  hand  of  other  instruction 
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through  the  eye  and  ear,  is  bound  in  fairness  to  let  in  the  hand 
also,  if  the  cultivated  cunning  of  that  can  be  shown  to  have  an 
equal  relation  to  the  common  weal. 

The  human  hand  is  as  much  above  the  animal  paw  or  claw 
as  the  human  intellect  is  above  the  brute.  Dr.  Bell  told  not 
half  its  wonders.  On  the  seeming  trifle  of  the  opposition  of  the 
thumb  to  the  fingers  rests  all  the  art  and  architecture  of  the 
globe.  It  informs  the  faculties  by  which  it  is  used.  He  only 
knows  a  thing  who  has  done  it.  So  says  Christ  of  his  doctrine  ; 
so  we  may  say  of  all  truth.  Franklin  knew  the  lightning  which 
he  drew  to  his  fingers,  to  make  all  the  telegraphs  and  ocean- 
cables  of  the  world  the  extension  of  his  kite-string ;  Morton 
knew  the  ether  after  his  painless  extraction  of  the  tooth  ;  and 
Fulton  the  steam  with  which  he  had  propelled  his  boat ;  and 
Bigelow's  ideas  became  inventions  when  they  became  manufac- 
tures ;  while  experiment  always  reacts  to  perfect  theory.  So 
literature  or  science  has  no  more  claim  than  work  on  legislative 
bounty. 

But  to  direct  with  knowledge,  from  the  earliest  years,  this  ner- 
vous and  muscular  million-stringed  and  jointed  instrument,  is  by 
equity,  to  secure  also  order.  No  matter  how  much  the  brains  are 
exercised,  there  is  a  danger  in  the  idle  hands.  That  other  char- 
acter Isaac  Watts  mentions,  is  a  ready  employer.  But  an  arti- 
san expert,  or  professor,  would  hold  a  magnet  to  every  native 
talent ;  from  the  ashes  of  how  many  a  sad,  neglected,  ill-used 
childhood  he  would  sift  or  rake  the  gem.  What  makes  the 
gamins,  Arabs,  little  wanderers,  but  our  delinquency  to  discover 
and  actuate  the  abilities,  which  through  careless  bent,  run  to 
waste,  or  ruin  the  house }  Organ  of  constructiveness  or  destruc- 
tiveness  is  the  alternative. 

The  activity  of  making  something  will,  by  enlightenment  and 
habit,  become  so  delightful  and  profitable,  that  the  propensity  to 
break  will  stop  with  toys  and  dolls  ;  and  how  much  lock-pickin 
safe-exploding,  thievery  and  burglary  nipped  in  the  bud  !  When 
a  man  could  do  nothing  else  with  his  boy,  he  bound  him  out  to 
a  trade.  No  dishonor  in  that  expression  !  Mechanical  pursuits, 
chosen  and  suited  to  individual  genius,  would  turn  that  slavery 
into  liberty ;  prevent  crime,  by  removing  temptation,  with  the 
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success  and  happiness  of  every  task.  From  intemperance,  we 
say,  comes  transgression  of  the  law.  But  whence  intemperance  ? 
From  the  distillery,  imported  liquor,  the  licensed  vender  ?  What 
were  these  without  the  appetite  ?  What  can  hinder  or  keep  that 
under  but  being  busy  in  some  congenial  calling  we  have  learned 
to  love,  so  that  the  hands  are  not  at  liberty  to  take  up  the  glass 
or  the  pipe  ? 

Only  with  over-work  by  some,  and  other's  under-work,  comes 
the  exhaustion  and  misery  relief  is  sought  for  in  the  cup.  The 
worse  guilt,  that  begins  so  soon  to  sap  the  foundations  of  man* 
hood  and  womanhood,  and  poison  the  fountains  of  life,  and  make 
degenerations  of  the  generations  of  men,  rises  from  the  opportu- 
nity indolence  gives  to  vice,  and  the  indulgence  ease  aifords  to 
those  morbid  fancies  which  labor  more  than  mere  study  has 
virtue  to  suppress. 

This  policy  withstands  the  particular  disorder  of  war.  The 
arts  of  peace  are  all  productive  occupations,  and  an  industrious 
people  the  peace  society.  The  North  was  slow  to  w^  because 
otherwise  usefully  engaged.  The  South  was  quick,  because  a 
lazy  race,  rioting  in  lordly  ease,  no  treasure  of  art  at  stake, 
spoiling  for  a  fight.  Holland,  that  beaver-dam,  busy  to  build, 
did  not  want  to  fight ;  England,  with  all  its  bull-dog  'brain,  is 
prudent  in  proportion  as  its  ant-hill  of  riches  diligently  rises, 
which  the  hoof  of  battle  would  crush.  The  mischief  of  the 
standing  armies  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  France,  is  the  existence 
of  such  numbers,  the  flower  and  strength  of  the  realm,  whose 
interest  and  vocation  is  fight.  If  the  children  of  Massachusetts 
were  all  trained  to  production  of  value,  so  they  could  turn  their 
hand  at  once  to  some  accomplishment,  as  Napoleon  showed  the 
English  how  he  could  handle  a  musket  on  board  the  Bellerophon, 
how  her  bee-hive  would  quadruple,  and  she  throw  her  weight 
against  the  strife,  —  such  an  incendiary  of  wealth !  The  British 
lion,  growling  about  the  treaty,  is  under  bonds  of  all  her  manu- 
factures, exposed  shipping  and  bank  credit,  not  to  break  with  the 
customer,  that  ought  to  be  just  as  loth  to  quarrel. 

Industrial  education  is  the  cause  not  of  order  alone,  but  of 
harmony.  Two  discords  it  will  cure.  First,  that  of  Labor  and 
Capital.      If  capital  oppresses  labor,  labor  oppresses    capital. 
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Whatever  the  employed  may  say,  it  is  the  testimony  of  employers, 
that  the  labor  which  complains,  rebels  and  strikes,  whatever 
reason  it  may  plead  beside,  is  unskilled ;  and  dexterity  would 
heal  discontent.  Whence,  but  from  systematic,  universal  train- 
ing, shall  the  competent  adroitness  come  ? 

The  discord  of  man  and  woman  may  be  likewise  timed.  What- 
ever their  relative  faculties,  the  deft  finger  arid  ingenious  design 
are  not  denied  to  the  weaker  sex.  But,  for  want  of  early,  syste- 
matic direction,  they  are  swept  by  the  current  that  inclines  to 
dress  and  show.  Such  a  position  satisfies  either  side  no  longer. 
The  girl  allowed  to  be  the  ornament  of  the  family  is  becoming 
an  unlamented  tradition,  not  a  beautiful  fact.  The  sex  rests  not 
in  time  to  come  on  ornamental  grounds  alone,  pleased  to  be  toys 
and  tools  of  mankind ;  but  asserts  its  independence,  and  owns 
its  obligation  to  contribute.  By  practical  culture,  how  its  purity 
will  be  preserved  !  Not  its  own  propensity  to  pleasure  so  much 
as  its  inoccupancy  and  inefficiency  makes  it  the  prey  of  man's 
unbridled  desires.  Let  it  be  able  to  do  something,  many  things, 
anything  important,  indispensable  to  the  general  good,  and  it 
will  be  fortified  against  all  insolent  attack,  dispensed  from  lean- 
ing on  any  arm  whose  generosity  as  well  as  power  it  cannot 
trust.  This  deliverance  of  the  woman,  so  that  the  man's  com- 
panionship shall  not  be  so  essential  that  she  must  be,  if  not  his 
equal  partner,  his  victim  or  slave,  is  nowhere  on  earth  of  more 
consequence  than  in  a  State  where  the  women  are  in  a  numeri- 
cal excess  of  scores  of  thousands.  I  rejoice  that  my  sister  is 
escaping  from  the  attitude  of  a  waiter  on  whoever  may  offer  his 
hand  and  ask  her  to  marry  him ;  that  noble  as  it  is  to  be  wife 
and  mother,  she  can  be  something  else,  and  more  ;  that  as  teacher, 
lecturer,  artist,  physician,  preacher,  poet,  she  is  striking  for  free- 
dom from  being  made  by  favor  of  his  smile ;  striking  for  his 
respect  as  well  as  love,  and  proving  that  a  wedding  is  not  the 
end  of  her  being,  as  by  a  man  in  high  place,  it  was  lately  called. 
The  detection  and  development  in  childhood  of  her  gifts  will  be 
a  grand  insurance,  at  an  office  that  will  not  fail,  against  her  suf- 
fering any  irreverent  handling  in  barter  for  her  support. 

Every  girl,  as  well  as  every  boy,  should  learn  how  to  do  some- 
thing with  her  hands,  except  give  them  to  whoever  asks  in  law- 
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ful  or  improper  way.  As  a  creator  and  proprietor,  she  would 
maintain  her  right  to  be  a  voter  and  citizen ;  nor  would  the 
increase  of  her  self-hood,  growth  of  her  capacity,  establishment 
of  her  character,  making  her  no  equal  to  man's  yes,  lessen  the 
mutual  attraction  of  the  two,  more  than  did  the  sturdy  qualities 
Tacitus  boasts  in  the  old  German  matrons,  who  bore  so  majestic 
a  race. 

Industrial  education  is  the  cause  of  health.  The  ratio  of 
human  faculties  is  in  our  plan  violated  by  excess  of  book.  It 
is  not  the  only  instrument  to  educate  Beyond  a  certain  point, 
regularly  passed  among  us,  of  application  to  the  page,  comes 
deeper  than  muscular  fatigue,  an  irritability  hinting  nature's 
double  hurt  from  defective  exercise  of  the  body,  and  inordinate 
action  of  the  brain. 

The  wild  delight  of  the  recess  or  vacation  is  witness  every 
one  remembers  from  his  youth.  The  decline  of  vigor  in  col- 
lege students  from  the  farm,  is  proof.  Gymnastic  repair  of 
broken  constitutions  in  exertions,  so  many  channels  for  strength 
to  run  to  waste,  is  demonstration  in  its  attempts  to  recover  from 
penalties  of  broken  laws.  If  industry  could  be  introduced  as  a 
department  of  education,  it  would  be  an  antidote  before  hand  to 
disease.  We  are  so  made,  that  our  recreation  is  not  in  vacancy, 
the  void  nature  abhors,  but  a  different  effort  or  in  a  different 
way ;  and  there  is  such  delight  in  bringing  anything  precious  into 
the  world,  like  a  diver's  pearl,  South  Africa  diamond,  or  California 
gold,  that  refreshment  would  follow  from  every  handsome  stitch  or 
stroke.  That  the  present  studies  must  be  diminished,  some 
branches  postponed,  and  entering  college  to  a  later  period,  as  in 
the  custom  of  other  nations  now,  does  not  disparage  the 
industrial  scheme.  Instead  of  objection,  it  is  recommendation. 
The  kindergarten  teachers  will  testify  to  the  benefit  for  their 
classes,  of  the  variety  of  method,  mental  and  manual,  they  use ; 
and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  these  babes  and  sucklings,  as  of 
old,  should  be  our  guides, — the  little  stream  by  which  whole 
ponds  of  conservatism  shall  be  discharged,  —  the  pure  matter  for  a 
salutary  inoculation  against  moral  maladies,  —  the  principle  of 
incorporation  which  shall  be  the  gradual  betterment  of  what  in 
our  present  style,  however  laudable,  famous,  and  held  up  to  imi- 
tate*  is  not  too  good  to  reform  and  improve.     Doubtless  it  will 
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appear,  that  such  treatment  of  youth,  still  further  reaching  on 
the  industrial  line,  promotes  the  entire  human  well-being,  physi- 
cal and  moral ;  no  profession  injured  by  it,  save  the  medical,  the 
humane  members  of  which,  most  benevolent  of  all  pursuits,  will 
be  the  first  to  rejoice   in   the   reduction  of  their  own  sphere. 

Industrial  education  is  material  prosperity,  which  Massachu- 
setts must  owe  not  to  her  soil  or  mines,  situation  or  climate,  but  the 
wit  and  work  of  her  inhabitants.  There  is  political  if  not  poetical 
justice  in  compelling  those  who  have  committed  theft,  burglary, 
arson,  murder,  by  labor  at  their  several  handicrafts  in  prison  to 
replace  something  of  the  property  they  have  destroyed,  while 
re-building  at  every  stroke  their  own  character  with  a  self-refor- 
mation better  than  any  easy  pardon  ;  and  if,  by  the  very  genius 
of  our  institutions,  every  consumer  were  made  doubly  a  producer 
throughout  our  domain,  our  eminence  would  become  pre-emi- 
nence in  wealth  and  comfort. 

But  the  mental  progress  of  the  community  would  be  more 
marked.  The  goodness  of  the  things  he  had  made,  says  Genesis, 
became  an  object  of  God*s  delight.  Human  intellect  is  quick- 
ened and  invigorated  by  all  achievement ;  and  if  the  divine 
fiandiwork  is  glory,  is  not  the  human  too }  The  greatest  works" 
in  literature  have  not  been  done  in  corners  and  closets,  but  in 
the  midst  of  hurpan  want  and  activity,  as  Shakspeare*s  plays, 
near  the  bustle  and  clamor  of  the  stage,  and  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin 
among  distractions  of  housekeeping.  Enterprise  and  explora- 
tion furnish  themes :  and  in  any  list  of  distinguished  authors 
would  be  large  count  of  worthy  doers.  The  industrial  will  prove 
universally  the  intellectual  element ;  and  when  it  spreads  impar- 
tially through  the  population,  no  longer  will  the  doom  of  exces- 
sive toil  rest  on  any  portion.  The  need  of  eight-hour  laws  will 
cease.  "  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body ; "  — we  shall  find  it  has 
no  other  dwelling. 

So,  in  fine,  this  is  the  cause  of  fair  legislation.  Changes,  by 
law,  of  any  establishment,  are  unwelcome  ;  —  especially  in  sys- 
tems on  the  whole  good  we  say,  let  well  enough  alone,  and  the 
vis  inertiae  proceed.  The  schools,  colleges,  institutes  of  State 
patronage,  get  into  train  and  hang  together,  and  new  claim- 
ants or  candidates  win  small  welcome.  When  a  man  brought 
a  numerous  family  of  visitors  to  a  small  house.  Father  Taylor 
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said  to  him,  "  If  you  fetx:h  so  many  frogs  to  the  log,  will  you  be 
able  to  stay  on  yourself?  " 

But  the  pre-occupants  of  your  bounty  will  find  this  new  comer 
may  return  any  loan  with  interest,  and  pay  well  for  his  board.  The 
Art  Musetim  promises  to  be  not  only  a  repository,  but  a  school ; 
and  all  our  encouragement  of  talents  that  operate  through  the 
hands  will  conspire  in  its  success.  The  question,  if  such  educa- 
tion should  be  compulsory,  has  the  same  answer  with  another 
inquiry  :    Why  not,  if,  as  in  letters,  it  be  education,  indeed  ? 

C.  A,  Bartol. 


Selections, 

The  Mass.  Chinamen. —  Upon  no  class  of  laborers  has  so 
much  attention  and  care  been  lavished  as  upon  the  Chinamen  in 
Massachusetts,  and  had  they  not  succeeded  the  fault  would  have 
been  their  own.  Every  advantage  has  been  offered  them  for 
improvement  Evening  and  Sunday  schools  were  opened  for 
them  and  have  been  well  maintained ;  and  in  many  ways  a  kind- 
ness has  been  sfiown  them  that  is  almost  partial,  and  which  other 
foreigners  have  not  been  blessed  with. 

An  hour  may  be  very  pleasantly  spent  in  visiting  them  at  their 
workshop  and  in  their  school-room.  The  hour  for  study  is  after 
their  evening  meal,  and  hardly  have  the  chop-sticks  ceased  cram- 
ming rice  into  their  capacious  mouths  when  their  almond  eyes 
eagerly  watch  for  the  teachers.  Visitors  are  earnestly  besieged 
by  these  saffron-skinned  thirsters  after  knowledge  ;  and  to  all  who 
will  kindly  accept  it,  a  chance  is  given  to  help  them  in  their  sim- 
ple studies,  for  which  ample  reward  will  be  found  in  the  heartfelt 
thanks  expressed  for  every  little  attention  shown  them.  Most  of 
them  speak  English,  and  many  of  them  read  and  write  quite  well. 
The  same  room  is  used  for  the  dining  and  school-room,  an  J  on  the- 
walls  may  be  <^een,  interspersed  among  the  charts  for  their  study,, 
the  daily  account  of  table  expenses,  kept  in  their  queer  hiero- 
glyphics by  their  foreman  Ah  Sing,  who  has  charge  of  provid- 
ing for  their  table,  and  who  is  obliged  to  render  daily  a  strict 

account  of  all  expenses. — Correspondence  of  N,   Y,  TribmiM^ 
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Happy  Schooling.  —  Education,  in  the  common  sense,  I  had 
next  to  none ;  but  there  was  much  chance  seed  dropped  in  the 
fresh  furrow,  and  some  of  it  was  good  seed,  and  some  of  it,  I 
may  say,  fell  on  good  ground.  My  father  was  absorbed  in  politi- 
cal life,  but  his  affections  were  at  home.  My  mother's  life  was 
eaten  up  with  calamitous  sicknesses.  My  sisters  were  just  at 
that  period  when  girls'  eyes  are  dazzled  with  their  own  glowing 
future.  I  had  constantly  before  me  examples  of  goodness,  and 
from  all  sides  admonitions  to  virtue,  but  no  regular  instruction. 
I  went  to  the  district  schools,  or,  if  any  other  school  a  little  more 
select  or  better  chanced,  I  went  to  that.  But  no  one  dictated 
my  studies  or  overlooked  my  progress.  I  remember  feeling  an 
intense  ambition  to  be  at  the  head  of  my  class,  and  generally 
being  there.  Our  minds  were  not  weakened  by  too  much  study; 
reading,  spelling,  and  Dwight's  Geography,  were  the  only  paths 
of  knowledge  into  which  we  were  led.  Yes,  I  did  go  in  a  slovenly 
way,  through  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  learned  the 
names  of  the  several  parts  of  speech,  and  could  parse  glibly. 
But  my  life  in  Stockbridge  was  a  most  happy  one.  I  enjoyed 
unrestrained,  the  pleasures  of  a  rural  childhood ;  I  went  with 
herds  of  school-girls  nutting,  and  berrying,  and  bathing  by  moon- 
light and  wading  by  daylight  in  the  lovely  Housatonic  that 
flows  through  my  father's  meadows.  I  saw  its  beauty  then ;  I 
loved  it  as  a  playfellow ;  I  loved  the  hills  and  mountains  that  I 
roved  over.  My  father  was  ah  observer  and  lover  of  nature,  my 
sister  Frances  a  romantic,  passionate  devotee  to  it,  and  if  I  had 
no  natural  perception  or  relish  of  its  loveliness,  I  caught  it  from 
them,  so  that  my  heart  was  early  knit  to  it,  and  I  at  least  early 
.studied  and  early  learned  this  picture  language,  so  rich  and 
universal.  —  C.  M,  Sedgwick. 

System  in  Brain  Work,  —  "I  know  a  remarkably  able  and 
fertile  reviewer,  who  tells  me  that,  though  over  his  midnight  oil 
he  can  lucubrate  articles  with  a  certain  sharpness  and  force,  yet 
for  quietly  looking  at  a  subject  all  round  and  doing  justice  to  all 
its  belongings,  he  wanted  the  quiet  morning  hours.  Lancelot 
Andrews  says  he  is  no  true  sckolar  who  goes  out  of  his  house 
befoi«  twelve  o'clock.  Similarly,  an  editor  once  told  me  that 
though  his  town  contributors  sent  hkn  the  brightest  papers,  he 
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always  detected  a  peculiar  mellowness  and  finish  about  the  men 
who  wrote  in  the  country.  I  knew  an  important  crown  official 
whose  hours  were  from  ten  to  three.  He  had  to  sign  his  name 
to  papers ;  and  as  a  great  deal  depended  upon  his  signature,  he 
was  very  cautious  and  chary  how  he  gave  it.  After  three  o'clock 
struck,  no  beseeching  power  of  suitors  or  solicitors  could  induce 
him  to  do  a  stroke  of  work.  He  would  not  contaminate  the 
quality  of  his  work  by  doing  too  much  of  it.  He  would  not 
impair  his  rest  by  continuing  his  work.  And  so  he  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  his  office  for  exactly  fifty  years  before  he  retired  on  full 
pay  from  the  service  of  the  country.  And  when  impatient  peo- 
ple blame  lawyers  for  being  slow,  and  offices  for  closing  punctually 
and  shops  for  shutting  early,  and  generally  speaking,  the  wider 
adaptation  of  our  day  to  periods  of  holidays  and  rest,  they  should 
recollect  that  these  things  are  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  the 
philosophy  of  society  and  life." — London  Society, 


Topics. 


The  legislative  committee  on  Education  has  been  busy  the  past 
month  listening  to  speeches  on  the  importance  of  engrafting  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  "  industrial  education  "  upon  our  present  school 
system.  The  plea  for  Industrial  Schools  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Teacher  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  it  contains  the  views  of  one 
of  the  most  able  advocates  of  the  new  scheme, —  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  of 
Boston. 

The  remarks  at  the  State  House,  on  the  subject,  revealed  a  wide 
difference  of  opinions,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  industrial  or  manual 
education  to  be  given,  and  the  manner  of  imparting  it  And,  strange 
to  say,  men  generally  considered  the  most  radical  of  radicals  in  educa- 
tional circles,  were  found  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  our  "  Industrial " 
reformers ;  and  men,  very  conservative,  and  opposed  to  radical  changes, 
lifted  up  their  voices  at  length  in  favor  of  it. 

But  it  is  a  broad  question,  not  to  be  settled  in  a  moment.  That 
there  is  need  of  a  change  in  our  courses  of  instruction  and  methods  of 
teaching,  is  evident  That  American  thought  does  not  yet  understand 
the  laws  which  govern  the  growth  of  the  individual,  is  evident.  That 
our  schools  graduate  abnormal  specimens  of  youths  and  maidens,  is 
apparent.  That  the  great  body  of  professional  men  and  non-profes- 
sional men  are  intelligent^  rather  than  able,  no  thoughtfiil  person  will 
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deny.  There  is  trouble  somewhere.  Our  schools  are  to  blame, 
partly.  We  question,  however,  the  soundness  of  the  theory  that  it  is 
because  our  boys  do  not  learn  to  make  shoes,  or  turn  lathes  at  the 
same  time  they  are  committing  the  multiplication  table.  The  trouble 
is  deeper  than  that.  It  is  in  working  against  nature.  Bacon  said, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  that  he  who  would  conquer  nature 
must  submit  to  her.  Make  the  education  of  the  child  to  consist  in 
text-books  committed  to  memory,  and  you  must  expect  intellectual 
bloats, —  silly  pride,  and  boys  and  girls  unfitted  either  to  make  them- 
selves happy  or  the  world  better.  In  so  far  as  an  "  industrial "  edu- 
cation will  minister  to  a  more  harmonious  growth  of  the  generations  as 
they  come  in,  we  welcome  it.  But  we  are  inclined,  just  now,  to  think 
that  it  will  be  impracticable  to  teach  our  boys  to  make  shoes,  or  frame 
houses,  or  cut  granite,  as  a  part  of  their  common-school  education. 
In  a  country  so  large  as  ours,  with  labor  of  all  kinds  in  constant  de- 
mand, we  must  be  willing  to  accept  the  evils  which  come  with  the 
blessing, —  the  most  prominent  of  which  is,  the  eagerness  with  which 
boys  rush  into  money-making  pursuits,  business  as  well  as  professional, 
when  half-fledged  or  wholly  unprepared.  The  counterbalancing  influ- 
ences, we  grant,  are  partly  in  the  schools,  but  we  also  think,  greatly  in 
the  homes.  Teaching  children  special  trades  will  not  conquer  the 
evils.  If  overcome  at  all,  it  will  be  by  a  truer  growth  of  the  whole  indi- 
vidual. We  believe  that  education,  up  to  the  age  of  puberty,  should 
be  general, —  only  let  it  be  philosophical,  not  empirical,  as  it  is  now. 


Mr.  Perce's  National  School  Bill,  "  to  establish  an  educational  fund, 
and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  education  of  the 
people,"  is  certainly  onje  of  the  most  important  measures  before  Con- 
gress. 

The  first  provision,  that  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  are  "  for- 
ever consecrated  to  the  maintenance  of  common  schools  for  the  free 
education  of  all  the  children  in  the  United  States,"  will  be  a  national 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  public  schools  constitute  one  of  our 
most  important  interests* 

With  the  general  spirit  of  the  bill,  we  are  in  hearty  sympathy.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  its  details  are  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 
Why  cities  and  towns  having  a  population  of  20,000  or  more  inhabi- 
tants are  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  act,  is  not  apparent 
There  seem  to  be  some  reasons  indeed  for  regarding  them  with  special 
favo^.    A  very  large  proportion  of  the  school  population  in  the  manu- 
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facturing  states  is  now,  or  will  soon  be  in  such  cities,  and  it  is  just  here 
that  the  expenses  of  common  school  education  are  becoming  very  great. 

It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  its  benefits  should  be  restricted  to  persons 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  character  of  the  population  in  cities 
and  large  manufacturing  places  is  such,  that  it  seems  desirable  to  keep 
them  under,  at  least,  partial  tuition  in  schools  adapted  to  the  wants  ot 
an  industrial  community,  as  long  as  possible. 

We  are  getting  over  the  idea,  that  no  more  provision  is  to  be  made 
for  our  youth  after  they  have  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and 
the  appropriations  of  some  of  our  large  cities  for  the  education  of  adults 
in  industrial  pursuits  are  already  large  and  continually  increasing. 

There  are  some  other  points  which  seem  to  us,  as  the  bill  now 
stands,  a  little  loose,  and  some  which  deserve  consideration  as  matters 
of  expediency. 

Might  not  the  apportionment  be  made  conditional,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  encourage  liberal  appropriations  by  the  recipients  ? 

A  school  fund  may  be  a  curse,  and  is,  if  it  cause  the  people  to 
depend  almost  exclusively  on  it,  and  render  them  parsimonious  in  their 
own  contributions.  The  experience  of  Connecticut,  with  its  great 
school  fund,  should  not  be  unheeded. 

We  repeat,  that  we  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  this  bill, 
and  desire  only  that  it  may  be  as  perfect  as  possible  in  its  details. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  has  decided  that  boards  of  education 
have  the  authority  to  make  punctual  and  regular  attendance  at  school 
a  condition  of  membership.  The  decision  may  be  good,  but  a  rule  to 
that  effect  would  be  better  observed  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance. .  .  .  Another  lot  of  Japanese  have  just  arrived.  Their  names 
are  Kootch,  Mashanokoje,  Meara,  Omoora,  Matzara,  Ugawa,  Wakal, 
Maeda,  S. ;  Maeda,  T. ;  Hori,  Sekzarak,  Sawada,  Kugara,  Macasima, 
Egwa,  Mariva,  Rasaka,  and  Asama,  or  eighteen  all  told.  ...  A  pro- 
fession counting  an  Ascham,  an  Arnold,  a  Mann,  in  its  ranks,  can  never 
be  ignored.  .  .  .  Before  1864,  a  candidate  in  France  for  the  Baccalau- 
riat'ts-lettres  satisfied  his  examiners  when  able  to  construe  a  few  sen- 
tences from  any  one  Greek  author  that  might  be  laid  before  him. 
Since  then,  he  has  been  required  to  understand  the  whole  of  Sophocles 
andThucydides,  the  greater  portion  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  comedies 
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of  Aristophanes.  •  •  •  Dr.  Cuyler,  of  Brooklyn,  has  got  himself  into  hot 
water  by  letting  a  quiet,  modest  Quaker  woman  preach  in  his  pulpit. 
Poor  Paul  is  to  blame  for  it  all.  He  ought  to  have  expunged  those 
few  things  about  women,  he  wrote  in  some  of  his  letters  .  .  .  There 
will  be  a  World's  Fair  at  Vienna  in  I873  —  the  largest  yet.  .  .  .  Some- 
body says,  it  is  Thiers'  policy  to  hold  the  sword  of  State  by  the  handle, 
and  give  the  blade  to  the  people.  So  Napoleon  la  petit  is  surpassed  by 
Thiers  la  tres  petit.  Enigmas  —  these  Frenchmen.  .  .  .  Senator 
Thurman,  of  Ohio,  is  to  be  the  orator  of  the  summer  meeting  of  the  litr 
erary  societies  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  .  .  .  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson 
is  revising  his  essays  for  republication  in  England.  •  .  .  Earl  Derby 
says :  "  I  don't  believe  that  the  doctrines  and  opinions  taught  to  young 
children  at  schools  have,  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  slightest 
effect  upon  their  future  character  or  career.  Such  opinions,  learned  by 
rote,  never  half  understood  at  the  time,  and  ^edily  forgotten  after- 
wards, are,  I  think,  mistakenly  regarded  as  forming  a  more  important 
part  of  instruction  than  they  really  do  form."  A  very  sensible  and 
philosophic  remark  said  to  the  dogmatists  of  the  English  Church.  .  .  . 
M.  Jules  Simon  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  France  '*  modern  languages 
are  not  sufficiently  studied  "  in  spite  of  the  excellent  tutors  both  for 
English  and  German.  Nor  does  the  Minister  think  that  the  classical 
studies  are  flourishing,  and  even  in  writing  their  mother  tongue,  he  im- 
agines the  French  to  be  behind  other  nations.  The  remark  would  not 
be  impertinent  if  uttered  in  this  country.  •  .  .  The  French  government 
bill  on  primary  education,  now  pending  in  the  Assembly^  provides  for 
the  obligatory  instruction  of  children  of  both  sexes  from  the  age  of  six 
to  the  age  of  thirteen  years  complete.  Parents,  guardians,  or  other  le- 
gally responsible  persons,  not  conforming  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
law,  are  subject  to  penalties  beginning  with  a  simple  reprimand,  rising 
through  a  progressive  series  of  fines  of  from  ao  cents  to  $20,  and  end- 
ing with  deprivation  of  civil  rights  for  three  years.  .  .  •  Gail  Hamilton 
is  called  by  the  Springfield  Republican  the  Wendell  Phillips  of  her  sex. 
.  .  .  Japan  has  not  only  reorganized  her  college  at  Yeddo,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  European  university,  but  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
natives  in  foreign  languages  and  science  are  springing  up  all  over  the 
country.  There  are  already  nine  of  these  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment. Female  education  in  "  western  accomplishments  "  is  not  to  be 
neglected.  A  Vermont  school-marm  has  an  "  academy  "  in  full  blast 
at  Yokohama,  and  the  indications  are  that  she  will  speedily  be  imitated 
by  others.  The*  whole  country  seems  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  social  and 
scientific  revolution,  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  important  results,  •  .  • 
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Mr.  Wilson  desires  to  give  two  million  acres  of  public  land  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  educational  purposes.  The  nation  won't  object. 
.  .  .  The  New  York  commissioners  of  pharmacy  found  the  other  day, 
that  out  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  applicants  for  licenses,  only 
three  could  read  easy  Latin  at  sight.  No  wonder  so  many  are  poisoned 
by  the  blundering  of  druggists.  .  •  .  Over  one  hundred  ladies  are 
studying  law  in  America.  .  •  •  Rev.  Edward  Eggleston  is  lecturing  oc- 
casionally on  ^  Kindergarten  Method  applied  to  Sabbath  school  work." 
.  .  .  The  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  U.  S.  Minister  at  Berlin,  has  for- 
warded to  Harvard  College  the  first  instalment  of  a  permanent  fund 
which  he  proposes  to  establish,  the  income  of  which  is  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  a  travelling  fellowship.  The  incumbent  thereof  is  to  be  se- 
lected from  each  graduating  class,  and  is  to  travel  in  foreign  countries 
under  instructions  from  the  college  for  the  term  of  one  year."  .  .  .  The 
President  of  Columbia  College  receives  $8,000,  the  Professors  $6,000 
each,  the  largest  salaries  paid  by  any  college  in  the  country.  She 
owns  3  1-2  millions  of  property,  affording  an  income  of  nearly  $200,000. 
.  .  .  Although  Georgia  was  settled  half  a  century  earlier  than  Ohio,  the 
population  of  the  latter  to  the  square  mile  is  more  than  three  times  as 
graaauhxt  of  the  former,  .  .  .  The  enterprise  of  the  Harpers  s  seen 
in  the  fact,  that  Farjeon,  the  new  Dickens  among  the  English  novelists, 
is  soon  to  commence  a  serial  story  in  Harper's  Bazaar.  .  .  .  General 
Kilpatrick  is  busily  preparing  a  work  on  the  Cavalry  of  the  United 
States  —  to  be  published  by  the  Harpers.  .  .  .  The  Adirondack  iron 
beds  are  "  panning  out "  famously.  One  of  them  has  been  followed  a 
mile  in  length,  700  feet  in  width,  and  over  40  feet  deep,  of  almost  solid 
ore.  .  .  .  Parke  Godwin  is  busy  in  France  hunting  up  material  for  a 
second  volume  of  his  French  History,  —  the  first  was  published  twelve 
years  ago.  We  bought  it  when  a  boy,  and  had  supposed  it  was  the  last 
we  should  see  from  the  editor's  brilliant  pen.  ...  No  daily  newspaper 
in  the  country  has  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  religious  amendment  to 
the  constitution.  .  .  .  Ex-president  Woolsey  .is  preparing  a  text-book 
on  political  economy.  .  .  .  London  was  first  lighted  with  gas  on  the 
28th  of  January,  I807,  by  a  German  named  Winsor.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
observes  in  his  diary  in  1806  :  "There  is  a  madman  in  London  who  is 
trying  to  light  the  city  with  smoke."  .  .  .  Prof.  F.  J  Child,  of  Har- 
vard University,  contemplates  a  new  edition  of  the  best  old  English 
ballads,  with  all  their  different  versions,  and  with  full  introductions, 
giving  an  account  of  all  like  ballads  in  all  the  European  languages. 
.  .  .  The  most  popular,  as  well  as  valuable  educational  work,  at  the 
present  time  is  Taine's  English  Literature.  Educators,  on  both  sides  of 
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the  Atlantic,  speak  of  it  in  very  flattering  terms.  It  is  published  by 
Holt  and  Williams,  New  York  city,  in  two  volumes,  on  fine  paper, 
and  in  a  scholarly  style.  With  the  growing  interest  in  the  study  of 
English  Literature,  no  library  is  complete  without  it.  Certainly  no 
teacher  can  be  fully  armed  and  equipped  for  his  work  who  has  not 
read  it.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  government  have  appropriated  money  for 
the  expenses  of  the  education  of  thirty  of  its  youth  in  this  country  for 
ten  years.  Come  on,  pig-tails.  The  newest  civilization  will  gladly  in- 
struct the  oldest.  .  .  .  Prof.  Hartt,  of  Cornell,  says  that  he  finds  noth- 
ing in  the  Amazonian  valley  to  prove  Prof.  Agassiz'  drift-theory  correct. 
The  rise  of  this  young  scientist,  of  whose  geniality  we  have  Nova  Sco- 
tia remembwnces,  puts  forever  at  rest  the  absurd  complaint  that  sci- 
ence has  no  heart.  •  .  .  Those  teachers  are  poorest  who  hide  their  pu- 
pils failings  most.  .  .  .  The  earth  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  if  it  were  com- 
posed of  cast-iron.  The  nebular  hypothesis  would  make  it  in  part 
composed  of  cast-(off)  iron.  .  .  .  Boating  is  looking  up  at  Amherst. 
The  young  men  are  bound  to  make  good  their  boast  of  physical  supe- 
riority to  women,  even  though  their  conceit  of  mental  sovereignty  is 
made  all  bosh  by  Western  facts.  Go  on,  boys.  Boat,  but  boast  not. 
.  .  .  It  is  proposed  to  have  candidates  for  school  committee  pass  com- 
petitive examinations,  and  to  oblige  them  to  attend  one  educational 
meeting  a  year,  besides  having  the  Board  as  a  whole  pay  for  one  extra 
copy  of  the  Teacher  in  addition  to  the  one  the  State  now  furnishes 
them.  We  think  this  must  be  "  sarkasm,  "  but  it  seems  so  sensible 
that  we  hope  it  means  something.  ..."  March  meeting  **  will  bring 
out  the  school  reports  "  thick  as  spatter,  "  and  as  misty  and  muddy. 
The  people  who  read  them  will  think  they  know  all  about  the  yearns 
work  of  the  schools.  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 
...  It  wa««  evidently  a  financial  mistake  for  so  many  teachers  to  leave 
the  profession  for  life  insurance  agencies.  The  fever  has  turned, 
f*  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss."  .  .  .  Was  George  Peabody  loyal  .> 
is  being  asked  in  England.  He  might  have  doubted  of  Northern  suc- 
cess, and  perhaps  was  not  so  ardently  patriotic  as  men  under  other  in- 
fluences would  have  been.  But  his  gifts  to  America  for  education  show 
a  deep  love  of  country,  and  were  inspired  by  a  feeling  foreign  to  any  other 
than  a  loyal  patriot.  ...  It  is  curious,  that  the  untaught  child  will,  in 
almost  all  cases,  multiply  with  a  cipher  as  he  does  with  the  unit.  If 
you  don't  believe  it,  try  him.  .  .  .  When  are  the  "  knowing  ones '*  going 
to  move  the  General  Court  to  enact  compulsory  attendance  upon  the 
schools  ?  Other  states  are  moving.  Will  Massachusetts,  lead,  or  be  led 
in  this  next  step  of  edcational  reform  ?  .  .  .  Every  teacher  ought  to 
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have  perpetual  suspicion  that  the  air  of  his  school-room  is  eternally 
vitiated,  and  govern  himself  accordingly.  .  .  .  Did  Charon  "  the  grim 
ferryman  '*  who  propelled  passengers  across  the  Styx  to  "  the  regions  of 
perpetual  night,"  scull  or  row  (or  both)  his  boat  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  A 
friend  wants  to  know  —  perhaps  with  reference  to  patronage.  •  .  . 
Erratum :  In  Mr.  Collar's  article,  January  number,  the  punctuation  in 
the  fifth  and  fourth  lines  from  the  bottom  of  page  fifty-one,  should  be  a 
semi-colon  after  "sciences,"  and  a  comma  after  "  physics." 
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—  Industrial  Schools.  At  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
education  on  the  petition  of  the  Indus- 
trial Aid  Society,  for  the  prevention  of 
pauperism,  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick 
presented  his  views  on  the  subject,  which 
were  warmly  approved.  Mr.  Philbrick's 
plan  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  edu- 
cation in  Massachusetts  includes  the  fol- 
lowing points :  — 

1.  Authorizing  school  committees, 
who  desire  it,  to  introduce  into  publio 
schools  modelling,  needlework,  and  cut- 
ting out. 

2.  That  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  State  be  authorized  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  Industrial  Art  Normal  School 
for  the  instruction  and  training  of  teach- 
ers for  industrial,  drawing  and  model- 
ling schools,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding 
in  any  one  year  the  sum  of  $10,000. 

3.  That  an  act  be  passed,  authoriz- 
ing any  city  or  town  to  establish  schools 
for  the  education  of  persons  over  twelve 
years  of  age,  in  the  industrial  arts,  to 
determine  the  terms  of  time  in  each  year, 
and  the  hours  of  the  day  or  evening  dur- 
ing which  such  schools  shall  be  kept; 
and  to  appropriate  money  therefor.  Pro- 
viding, that  all  pupils  atttending  such 
schools,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall 
be  required  also  to  attend,  during  th« 


same  time,  for  at  least  fifteen  hours  in 
each  week,  a  half-time  school  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  branches  of  an  Eng- 
lish education,  and  in  the  elements  of 
technical  science ;  the  same  to  be  under 
control  of  the  school  committee.. 

4.  That  the  Board  of  Education  be 
authorized  to  establish,  at  the  cost  of  the 
State,  four  normal  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  qualifying  teachers  to  teach 
in  the  country  districts,  not  only  the 
branches  now  taught  in  such  schools,  but 
also  the  rsdiments  of  natural  science  and 
the  elementary  principles  of  technical 
knowledge. 

—  Thr  Massachusetts  Institute 
OF  Technology.  As  the  method  of 
giving  instruction  in  physics  by  means  of  a 
laboratory  is  now  attracting  attention  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  it  seems 
desirable  to  make  known  the'^^  success 
which  has  attended  a  laboratory  of  this 
kind  lately  established  at  the  Institute. 
Two  adjacent  rooms  are  fitted  up  with 
tables,  and  supplied  with  water  and  gas, 
as  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  On  each 
table  is  placed  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  a  single  experiment,  together  with  a 
complete  written  description.  Between 
the  two  rooms  is  an  indicator,  or  frame 
with  cards,  contaUning  the  names  of  the 
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experiments,  and  opposite  each,  a  second 
card  with  the  name  of  a  student  Each 
member  of  the  class,  on  entering  the 
rooms,  notices  where  his  card  is  placed, 
goes  to  the  proper  table,  reads  the  de- 
scription, and  sometimes  is  able  to  per- 
form the  experiment  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  instructor.  The  time  of 
the  latter  is  therefore  sufficiently  unoccu- 
pied to  enable  him  to  go  from  desk  to 
desk,  and  watch  carefully,  that  no  serious 
errors  are  committed.  When  an  ex- 
periment is  completed,  the  card  of  the 
student  is  placed  opposite  some  unoccu- 
pied table  and  he  goes  on  as  before. 
Since  the  number  of  experiments  is 
greater  than  that  of  students^  several 
places  are  alwajrs  vacant,  and  delays  are 
avoided.  New  experiments  are  added 
at  intervals  to  replace  thos^  which  have 
been  performed.  By  this  plan,  there  is 
no  need  of  duplicating  apparatus ;  and 
since  it  always  remains  in  the  same 
place,  the  danger  of  breakage  is  very 
small ;  in  fact,  during  the  past  year,  the 
loss  in  this  way  has  amounted  to  almost 
nothing.  It  is,  moreover,  always  ready 
for  use,  and  so  much  time  is  saved  in 
this  way,  that  each  student  accomplishes 
a  large  amount  of  work.  The  scale  on  . 
which'  this  laboratory  has  been  tried,  is 
such  as  to  render  its  success  no  longer 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Although  the 
large  number  of  coll^^  springing  up 
all  over  the  country  has  caused  quite  a 
demand  for  physicists,  yet  heretofore 
there  has  been  no  place  where  a  young 
man  could  be  specially  educated  for  this 
profession. 

-—  The  schools  of  Boston  are  furnished 
in  a  very  liberal  manner.  Each  gram- 
mar school  is  Aimished  with  Encyclope- 
dias, Dictionaries,  Histories,  Gazetteers, 
Biographies,  and  Chambers*  English 
and  American  Literature,  etc.,  the  cost 
of  which  amounts  to  some  ^320.00; 
$360.00  worth  of  philosophical  appara- 
tus ;  and  globes  and  maps  to  the  value  of 
$230,00 ;  making  the  total  cost  in  each 
grammar  school  varying  from  $900,  to 
$1,000.   The  High  schools  are  not  limited 


to  a  uniform  list  either  in  books  or  ap- 
paratus. The  various  high  schools  have 
extensive  libraries,  averaging  in  cost 
from  $1,500  to  $a,5oo,  each.  The  appara- 
tus of  these  schools  is  Very  complete, 
both  in  their  philosophical  and  chemical 
departments. 

—Teachers  confirmed  in  the  Bos- 
ton Schools.  —  Engiish  Highy  —  L.  H. 
Buckingham,  J.  W.  Keene,  L.  Z.  Collins 
as  sub-master,  and  Albert  Hale  as  mas- 
ter. Dwighty — Thomas  Z.  Emery.  Pres- 
cotiy  —  Harriet  F.  Barker.  Bigdaw^  — 
Alonzo  Meserve.  Minoty  —  A.  A.  Brig- 
ham.  Rice^  —  Ella  E.  Wyman.  Shurt- 
leffy  —  Mary  A.  Jenkins,  Grace  E.  Gragg, 
and  Julia  F.  Baker.  Girls'  High  and 
Normal,^  Bessie  S.  Capen.  Cominsy — 
Anna  L.  Hudson,  and  Nellie  H.  Holt. 
Edward  H.  K.  Clarke  has  been  appoin- 
ted to  give  instruction  in  instrumental 
drawing  in  the  English  High  school,  ten 
hours  a  week,  at  a  salary  of  $800. 

—  There  are  eleven  territories,  two 
or  three  of  which  are  twice  or  three  times 
as  large  as  all  New  England  ;  and  it  is  a 
small  territory  that  is  not  at  least  ten 
times  as  large  as  Massachusetts.  Colora- 
do is  thirteen  times  as  large  as  Massa- 
chusetts, while  Dakota  and  Arizona  are 
half  as  large  again  as  Colorado. 

— »  Alfred  Hplbrook,  in  a  lecture  on 
school  management,  says  that  common 
SENSE  in  a  teacher  will  indicate  itself  in 
not  overtasking  or  undertasking  scholars 
by  the  amount  of  labor  required  of  them ; 
in  not  permitting  the  teacher  to  enact 
rules  which  he  cannot  see  carried  out ; 
by  not  imposing  study  or  confinement  in 
the  school-room,  as  a  punishment;  in 
not  referring  to  personal  defects ;  in  not 
riding  a  hobby ;  in  not  talking  too  much; 
in  not  being  too  zealous  in  sectarianism ; 
in  not  permitting  him  to  work  in  bad  air ; 
in  not  working  in  dishonesty  ;  and,  in  not 
scolding. 

—The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  R.  I.  Institute  of  Instruction  was 
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held  at  Providence  last  month.  It  was 
the  largest,  most  interesting,  and  most 
enthusiastic  meeting  this  society  has  ever 
held.  Merrick  Lyon,  Providence,  was 
elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

—  Thb  Essex  Co.  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion meet  in  April  at  Beverly.  —  High 
School  reunions  are  now  in  order.  Pea- 
body  had  hers  last  month  on  the  anni- 
versary of  Gea  Peabody*s  birthday.  Tha 
school  has  a  prire  fond  given  by  Mr.  Pea- 
body.  It  has  also  Mr.  Peabody's  motto : 
"  Education,  —  a  debt  due  from  jthe  pres- 
ent to  future  generations." 

—  The  governor  has  appointed  Moses 
H.  Sargent  trustee  of  the  Westborough 
Reform  School,  vice  Lewis  I*  Good- 
speed,  resigned  :  and  reappointed  Albert 
Tolman,  of  Worcester,  trustee  of  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster. 

—  A  READING-ROOM  for  undergradu- 
ates has  been  opened  at  Harvard. 

—  Normal  Schools.  —  At  the  close 
of  the  Normal  School  year,  there  were 
graduated  from  Bridgewater  10  gentle- 
men and  II  ladies.  The  first  class  in  the 
advanced  coarse  graduate  next  July.  An 
effort  is  making  to  obtain  an  appropria- 
tion for  enlarging  the  boarding  hall.— 
The  Salem  Normal  graduated  19  ladies. 
The  spring  term  opened  with  a  very 
promising  class  on  the  13th  inst  The 
Framingham  Normal  graduated  so  ladies. 
The  Westfield  Normal  is  not  heard  frooL 
The  Worcester  Normal  will  soon  be  in 
active  operation ;  the  plans  are  decided 
upon,  and  the  contract  given  out 

—  Walter  S.  Parker,  of  Medford 
High  School  has  been  elected  principal 
of  the  Fifth  Street  Grammar  School, 
New  Bedford.  Wm.  L.  Whittemore  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Parker.  — Chas  F,  Adams  has 
resigned  his  position  in  the  grammar 
school  at  W.  Dedham,  to  pursue  a  higher 
course  of  study.  Horace  Atwood  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Adams.  — Annie  B.  Carter  and 
Susie  R.  Pratt  have  been  elected  teach- 
ers in  the  West  Grammar  School,  Mai- 


den.—  David  H.  Gibbs  has  been  elected 
a  teacher  in  Bridgewater.  —  Eliza  Dean 
has  resigned  her  school  in  North  Bridge- 
water  on  account  of  her  health,  and  Emily 
F.  Carpenter  succeeds  her.  —  111  health 
has  obliged  Emma  O.  Rogers  to  resign 
her  school  at  Cotuit  Port,  and  Abbie  J. 
Adams  succeeds  her. — Mr.  Fish  of  Barn- 
stable succeeds  Mrs.  Crocker  in  West 
Randolph,  and  Ida  Noyes  succeeds  Mrs* 
Crocker  in  the  same  schooL  •—  Sadie  E. 
Winn,  of  Fall  River,  has  obtained  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Lincoln  School,  So.  Boston. 
--« Arthur  C.  Boyden  resigns  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Medway  High  School  to  at- 
tend to  his  own  studies. —- Sarah  £. 
Pratt  has  been  appointed  teacher  in  Mai- 
den.—Emma  A.  Bryant  died  of  con- 
sumption at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  She  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal, 
class  of  '64.— -Edward  B.  Gillett  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  —  Maria  J,  Ban- 
croft has  resigned  her  situation  at  Nor- 
folk.-—Ella  Armes,  on  account  of  her 
health,  has  a  leave  of  absence  from 
her  duties  in  the  Claflin  School,  New- 
tonville. 

Salem.  —  Miss  A.  M.  Bates,  of  the 
Bowditch  Grammar  School,  has  resigned 
to  pursue  her  studies ;  Miss  Bass  of  Na- 
tick  succeeds  her,  and  Miss  Fay,  of  Na- 
tick,  succeeds  Miss  Bass. 

Lawrencb.  — A  teacher  of  writing 
has  been  appointed  at  a  salary  of  $800. 
—  The  High  School  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent, during  the  past  year,  of  nearly  one 
hundred  volumes  of  books,  and  a  large 
collection  of  minerals  and  fossils.  Its 
principal,  Albert  C.  Perkins,  whose  sala- 
ry has  been  advanced  to  $3,000,  is  not  a 
fossil.  The  High  School  teachers  pre- 
pare the  questions  for  admission  from  the 
grammar  schools,  and  the  grammar 
school  teachers  prepare  those  for  admis- 
sion from  the  middle  schools.  —  Jose- 
phine L.  Abbott  has  resigned  as  teacher 
in  Oliver  Grammar  School,  to  accept  a 
position  in  Miss  Shaw's  private  school, 
Providence,  R,  L 
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Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  op 
Botany.    By  Asa  Gray. 

This  work,  consisting  of  lessons  in 
field,  forest  and  garden  botany,  begins 
with  first  principles,  and  progresses  by 
such  easy  stages  that  any  one  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  by  the  aid  of  the  beau- 
tifiil  illustrations,  may  readily  master  the 
intricacies  of  the  science.  The  author 
tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that ''it  comprises 
a  pretty  fiiU  account  of  the  structure, 
organs,  growth  and  reproduction  of 
plants,"  and  *'  is  intended  to  be  to  his 
manual  of  the  botany  of  the  Northern 
United  States  what  a  grammar  and  a 
dictionary  are  to  a  classical  author." 

It  is  intended  for  beginners,  and  for 
classes  in  the  common  and  higher  schools. 
The  name  of  the  author  is  a  sufiicient 
guarantee  that  botany  taught  fi-om  this 
book  will  "be  taught  correctly." 

"June  on  the    Miami  and   other 
Poems."     By  W.  H.  Venable. 

This  is  a  neat  little  volume  of  very 
graceful  poetry.  The  first  poem,  "June 
on  the  Miami,  is  the  longest,  and  ex- 
hibits a  keen  sense  of  natural  beauty,  and 
considerable  descriptive  power.  The 
purpose  of  the  author,  to  present  -^ 

''Such  visions  that  who  reads  may  feel 
A  sense  of  summer  o'er  him  steal ;    . 
May  fancy,  reading,  that  he  sees 
Far  hill-tops  crowned  with  waving  trees ;" 

is  fully  attained.    We  hear  also  "  nature's 
concert "  broken  in  upon  by 

"A  burst  of  picnic  revelry." 

and  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  revellers. 

The  "Teacher's  Dream"  should  be 
read  by  that  numerous  class  who  have 
learned  "  to  labor,"  but  don't  know  how 
**  to  wait" 


The  other  poems  are  of  varying. ex- 
cellence, but  all  indicate  a  fine  poetic 
temperament,  culture  and  good  taste. 
R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co. 

Cincinnati. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  for  February 
is  an  excellent  number.  The  "Scram- 
bles among  the  Alps  "  are  as  entertaining 
and  instructive  as  ever.  "The  First 
American  Academy  of  Art"  has  a 
special  interest  at  this  time,  when  so 
much  interest  is  feU  in  everything  relat- 
ing to  art  The  other  articles  are  all 
good,  and  the  criticisms  of  recent  literal 
ture,  especially  Taine's  lectures  on  art, 
judi&ious  and  discriminating. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  maintains  its 

position  as  first  among  our  literary  mag- 
azines, and  is  of  course  on  the  table  of 
every  &mily  of  refinement  and  good  taste. 
"  Jefiferson  as  ^a  Student  of  Law,"  will 
be  read  by  every  body,  and  the  "  Poet  at 
the  Breakfisist  Table"  not  only  introduces 
us  to  his  fellow-boarders,  but  shows  us 
their  seats  at  table,  completing  the  stage 
directions,  so  that  we  actually  see  the 
performance,  and  hear  the  conversation, 
in  the  boarding-house  drama. 

Independent  Sixth  Reader.  By  J. 
Madison  Watson.  This  book  is  in- 
tended for  advanced  classes  ;  contains  a 
very  full  treatise  on  elocution,  and  a  large 
number  of  illustrative  examples,  which 
seem  to  have  been  selected,  generally, 
with  taste  and  discrimination.  The  se- 
lections for  general  reading  contain 
many  pieces  that  had  not  previously 
found  their  way  into  our  school-books. 
We  should  think  it  better  adapted  to 
High  schools,  than  to  Grammar  schools. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 


or 

Worcester's    Comprehensive    and    Primary 

DICTIONARIES. 

We  take  pleaauro  in  informing  School  ComraHtocB,  Teachers,  and  friends  of  edacatlon  gener> 
ally,  that  we  have  Just  publishocl  the  above. 

Besides  the  illustrations,  important  additions  have  been  made  to.  these  books,  and  we  believe 
the  same  will  be  appreciated  b}'  all  who  desire  a  convenient  Dictionary  for  the  School-room  or 
family. 

Special  Termr  will  be  made  to  Committees  and  Teachers  who  desire  to  see  their  scholar* 
generally  supplied  with  a  good  Dictionary.    Correspondrnce  is  Solicited. 


A^LAO,  JUST  PIJBIilHHEA  t 

WALTON'S  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIO, 

Oinsisting  of  Dictation  Exercises,  Hints  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  etc.  This  book  is  designed 
especially  for  teachers,  and  wo  trust  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 
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"  Did  you  ever  see,  my  dear  Reader,  a  Scotch  mist ; 
that  half  way  between  a  rain  and  no  rain,  that  drizzle 
and  then  a  sprinkle,  and  then  a  trickle,  and  then  a  terri- 
ble pour, — just  such  as  one  may  experience  for  many 
successive  days  up  among  the  Scottish  Highlands  in 
mid-summer  ? " 

"  I  thought  not ;  for  had  you,  you  never  would  have 
complained  as  you  did  a  moment  ago,  of  this  April  day. 
Neither  would  my  wife  here,  had  she  lived  a  bonnie  las- 
sie on  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  or  under  one  of  Scotia's 
mountains,  heather-covered  and  holding  the  moisture 
like  a  sponge." 

"Yes,  but  just  look  at  the  mud  that  Walter  has 
brought  in  upon  his  feet.  If  I  have  swept  out  a  quart 
I  have  a  bushel." 

"  Then  I  guess,  my  dear,  you  have  not  swept  out  a 
quart.  But  why  complain  ?  Boys  are  not  supposed  to 
keep  clean  any  more  than  the  wheels  which  spatter  the 
passers-by  or  the  windows  which  hold  the  flying  cloudy 
of  dust.  They  are  like  young  shoots,  near  the  earth  and 
dirt-begrimed,  but  all  the  more  tender  and  pure  and 
sweet  within  because  of  it." 

"  If  I  had  the  sweeping  and  washing  to  do  I  should 
think  differently  ?     It  may  be  so ;  and  so  if  you  will  not 
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reproach  the  boy  when  he  comes  in  (for  I  sent  him  out 
this  evening,  my  dear  Reader  to  visit  one  of  his  playmates 
much  against  my  wife's  wishes),  I  will  save  you  a  little 
sweeping  by  placing  his  slippers  in  the  entry." 

"  I  sent  him  out  because  he  was  irritable  and  impatient 
from  a  five  hours'  figuring  at  an  algebra  lesson.  He 
had  not  finished  it,  and  would  not  if  he  had  ciphered  as 
many  hours  more.  Some  of  them,  my  dear  Reader,  would 
have  tried  your  patience  and  mine.  When  will  teachere 
learn  that  it  is  their  duty  simply  to  nourish  and  direct, 
and  that  to  Nature  belongs  the  honor  of  the  fruit  ?  When 
shall  we  have  fewer  crab-apples  and  more  russets  ?  " 

"  You  s«e  the  boy's  table  is  a  sort  of  a  ruin ;  and  out 
of  it  just  before  you  came  in  I  plucked  this  letter.  It 
is  a  boy's  letter ;  but  even  a  boy's  honor  is  to  be  held 
sacred,  and  so  you  may  consider  it  sub  rosa^ 

My  Dear  Walter, 

Will  you  go  over  to  Boston  this  afternoon  and  get  some  stamps  ? 
I  am  much  oblidged  for  the  one  you  gave  me  Wenesday.  I'his  go 
over  to  the  Spanish  consols.  I  got  a  buly  one  there  yesterday.  Miss 
Fusey  says  "  stop  after  scholl,"  whitch  will  make  me  feel  bad,  of  coarse. 
But  she  gives  such  fearftill  long  lesons  I  cant  get  them.  Are  you 
going  to  the  Globe  next  Saturday  afternoon?  Dont  let  enybody  see 
this.  Truely  yoiurs, 

Arthur. 

"  I  show  you  the  letter,  my  dear  Reader,  because  I  de- 
sire you  to  notice  the  spelling.  Here  are  eleven  very 
common  words  spelled  wrong  in  a  composition  of  about 
half-a-dozen  lines.  And  I  was  thinking  before  you  came 
in  that  spelling  now-a-days  was  getting  to  be  one  of  the 
lost  arts.  Children  do  not,  it  seems  to  me,  spell  as  well 
now  as  formerly.  And  I  have  been  wondering  where 
the  trouble  lies.  And  the  more  I  consider  the  matter 
the  more  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  modern  spell- 
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ing-book  is  the  criminal  and  the  source  of  all  the  evil. 
A  spelling-book  lies  before  me  now.  It  is  extensively 
used  in  the  New  England  States.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended by  superintendents  and  Rev.  Drs.,  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  by  big-hearted  and  easily-yielding  governors  of 
States.     In  the  preface  I  read : 

"  *  The  words  for  spelling  are  presented  in  numerous  classes  or  divi- 
sions, in  order  to  illustrate  the  various  principles  of  orthography  and 
pronunciation.' 

"A  philosophical  idea  perchance.  But  how  does  it 
work  practically  ?  Why,  in  the  very  first  of  the  book 
we  find  with  such  simple  words  as  *  mistake '  and  *  no- 
tice,' '  amice '  and  *  traduce ' ;  on  another  page  near  by, 
with  *  chaise '  and  *  sugar,'  we  find  *  capuchin,'  '  galoche,' 
'cetaceous'  and  *  schistous.'  Then  we  do  not  meet 
with  such  simple  words  as  *  dizzy '  and  '  lazy '  and  *  wel- 
come' until  the  child  has  nearly  finished  the  book* 
The  consequence  is,  that  children  are  not  drilled  upon 
many  of  the  simpler  words  at  an  age  when  they  are  con- 
tinually using  them ;  and  that  many  leave  school  unable 
to  spell  very  common  words  and  with  their  memories 
burdened  by  a  host  of  others  which  they  will  never  think 
of  using.  I  examined  a  room  the  other  day  in  this  very 
branch.  I  called  up  a  bright,  black-eyed  boy.  Charlie, 
spell  *  which.' " 

" '  W-h-i-t-c-h,  which ' ;  and  it  was  promptly  spelled. 

"  Now  spell  *  exchequer,'  I  said." 

"*E-x,  ex,  c-h-e-q,  cheq,  u-e-r,  er,  exchequer,'  as 
promptly  said." 

"  So  here  was  a  boy  unable  to  spell  a  word  which  was 
on  his  tongue  a  score  of  times  a  day  and  yet  could  spell 
one  much  more  difficult,  of  which  he  had  no  comprehen- 
sion, and  will  not  until  he  reaches  manhood.     The  boy, 
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whose  note  to  Walter  you  have  just  read,  was  taught  in 
the  same  way. 

"  How  would  I  teach  spelling  ?  Well,  if  I  were  privi- 
leged, it  would  be  something  after  this  plan :  Suppose 
the  child  is  eight  and  has  entered  the  grammar  school. 
I  would  place  before  him  a  vocabulary  of  words,  just 
such  as  he  can  comprehend  and  ought  to  be  able  to  use. 
I  would  have  him  memorize  these,  and  only  these ;  and 
at  the  same  time  I  would  instruct  him  how  to  use  them 
in  speech,  oral  and  written.  At  the  age  of  nine  I  would 
add  to  the  vocabulary,  and  continue  my  instruction  in 
the  same  way.  With  each  year  I  would  continue  to 
enlarge  the  list  of  words,  gauging  his  intellect  every 
time.  Now,  what  would  be  the  result }  Why  this,  it 
seems  to  me ;  when  ready  to  graduate,  he  would  have  a 
stock  of  words,  every  letter  and  every  syllable  of  every 
one  of  which  would  not  only  be  stamped  upon  the  retina 
of  his  memory,  but,  like  trained  soldiers,  be  marshalled 
easily  at  his  command. 

But  here  comes  the  boy,  —  I  know  his  whistle  and  his 
bound ;  and  I  have  forgotten  to  put  those  slippers  in  the 
entry.     Excuse  me  a  moment. 


May  time,  in  golden  chariot  fleet, 
Fling  round  his  pathway  incense  sweet ; 
May  roses  bloom  beneath  his  feet ; 
May  Heaven  guard  from  cold  and  heat 
My  boy  across  the  sea. 

While  the  clouds  grow  dark  and  weep ; 
While  the  tempest  froths  the  deep ; 
While  sin  we  sow  and  death  we  reap ; 
Keep,  O  God,  O  lovingly  keep 
My  boy  across  the  sea. 
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THE  PRONtlNCIATION  OF  LATIN. 

While  the  earnest  discussion  of  the  best  method  of  pronounc- 
ing Latin  is  going  on  among  learned  philologists,  and  while  instruc- 
tors of  schools  and  colleges  are  recommending  a  method  differing 
somewhat  from  the  former  practice  of  most  American  schools, 
we  teachers  must  meet  the  question :  How  shall  we  teach  our 
pupils  to  pronounce  Latin?  In  answering  this  question,  our 
choice  lies  between  what  is  known  as  the  English  method  on  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  a  method  conforming  somewhat  to  one  or 
another  of  the  existing  languages  of  continental  Europe.  I  pre- 
fer to  abide  by  the  English  method.  I  will  give  some  reasons  for 
this.  I  do  not  claim  that  any  one  of  them  is  enough  by  itself  to 
decide  the  matter,  but  considering  them  altogether,  they  are 
enough  to  make  one. wait  a  little  before  making  a  change. 

The  English  method  is  more  easily  acquired  than  any  other*. 
It  requires  no  special  training  of  the  organs  of  speech  for  one 
who  has  already  got  a  good  pronunciation  of  English.  A  few 
simple  rules  mastered  at  the  outset  put  the  student  where  he  can 
readily  utter  most  of  the  words  he  will  meet.  His  knowledge  of 
English  that  he  began  to  get  in  his  cradle  helps  him  to  pronounce 
the  Latin,  and  prepares  the  way  for  him  to  go  as  easily  as  possible 
from  one  language  to  the  other.  But  by  other  methods  the  learner 
has  not  only  new  words  but  also  strange  sounds,  and  he  catn  best 
get  at  the  new  pronunciation  by  setting  aside  the  iaws  of  vowel 
sounds  that  have  become  wrought  into  his  being,  and  adopting 
something  in  place  of  them  that  is  to  him  awkward,  uniiatural 
and  a  constant  care. 

It  is  much  the  same  thing  that  it  would  be  if  he  were  required 
to  write  his  Latin  exercise  with  the  left  hand.  His  skill  thus 
acquired  never  could  be  equal  to  the  dexterity  he  had  at  first ; 
but  mtich  time  and  pains  would  be  spent  in  learning  to  grasp  his 
implement,  which  would  better  be  spent  in  learning  to  wield  it. 

In  laying  out  a  course  of  study  it  is  best  so  to  plan  it  that  the 
greatest  practical  advantage  can  be  derived  from  it  in  a  given 
time.  The  great  mass  of  students  that  study  Latin  need  the 
discipline  and  culture  that  comes  from  a  study  of  the  structure  of 
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the  language,  the  rhetoric  and  genius  of  it,  the  history  and  eth- 
nology wrapped  in  it,  more  than  they  need  the  results  of  a  memor- 
izing of  the  quantity  of  radical  syllables.  This  memorizing  must 
be  done  if  we  are  to  have  the  proposed  changes  adopted  ;  and  it 
will  require  the  work  of  at  least  six  months,  and  more  probably  a 
year,  to  enable  the  student  to  pronounce  according  to  what  is 
"  recommended  "  in  some  of  the  college  catalogues,  as  well  as  he 
can  pronounce  according  to  the  English  method  after  a  study  of 
two  weeks.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  time  spent  learning  any 
of  the  methods  varying  from  the  English  might  not  be  better 
occupied. 

In  the  use  of  the  English  pronunciation  we  shall  have  in  our  own 
country,  at  least,  something  approaching  to  uniformity.  We  hear 
talk  about  the  continental  system.  If  by  this  be  meant  a  system 
that  is  used  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  this  use  of  the 
term  is  a  misnomer.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  continental  sys- 
tem. In  every  country  of  Europe  the  Latin  is  pronounced,  even 
in  the  universities,  very  nearly  according  to  the  vernacular.  The 
German  can  do  no  better  with  the  sound  represented  by  our  thy  in 
a  Latin  word,  than  he  can  in  an  English  one  ;  so,  too,  with  the 
sounds  of  d  and  b  final,  and  other  sounds.  Some  things  that 
are  defended  by  the  advocates  of  a  so-called  continental  system 
are  simply  a  conformity  to  utterances  from  the  defective  vocal 
organs  of  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Italians  and  Dutchmen.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  vowel  sounds  of  most 
European  languages,  but  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  consonant 
sounds,  and  this  diversity  will  be  sure  to  appear  in  the  attempts 
to  establish  a  continental  method,  and  we  may  have  in  different 
schools  men  who  have  studied  in  Rome,  Venice,  Berlin  and  Paris, 
each. teaching  what  he  thinks  is  the  continental  system,  but  each 
differing  from  all  the  rest  and  unable  to  understand  any  of  them. 
Thus  the  discipline  and  training  of  the  ear  that  come  from  accu- 
racy and  precision  in  pronunciation  will  much  of  it  be  lost,  and 
confidence  of  pupils  in  any  system  as  being  right  will  be  destroyed. 

Any  of  the  so-called  continental  systems  will  lead  to  confusion 
iif  the  use  of  Latin  terms  in  botany,  medicine,  law,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  generally.  The  Latin  nomenclature  of  science 
has  become  largely  wrought  into  our  language.     Many  popular 
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names  of  plants,  for  instance,  have  been  displaced  by  the  scien- 
tific names.  If  we  consider  the  various  ways  in  which,  v  is  pro- 
nounced, and^^  and  Cy  and  /,  and  g,  and  also  the  vowels,  we  may 
be  interested  in  giving  the  divers  pronunciations  of  some  words, 
such  as  convolvulus^  convolvulaceacy  geranium^  juncaceacy  acacia^ 
portulacaceacy  and  any  others  of  the  Latin  names  of  plants.  To 
these  can  be  added  the  terms  viva  voccy  vice  versa,  sine  die,  jus 
civile,  jure  divino,  judex  pads,  habeas  corpus,  venire,  capias,  cer- 
tiorari, which  are  most  of  them  daily  in  use  in  our  courts  and 
legislatures.  Imagine  the  scene,  or  rather  the  sound,  in  a  court 
of  law,  when  a  judge  taught  to  pronounce  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish sounds  is  presiding  when  lawyers  are  practising  who  have 
learned  the  various  European  sounds. 

It  needs  but  a  brief  reference  to  the  common  Latin  names  in 
constant  use  among  physicians  and  druggists,  to  see  what  a 
serious  inconvenience  the  use  of  the  German,  French,  Italian,  or 
any  other  European  pronunciatipp,  will  work  in  medicine.  An 
effort  has  already  been  made  in  our  State  to  compel  by  law  phy- 
sicians and  druggists  to  use  English  instead  of  Latin  in  pre- 
scriptions. The  eflFort  got  further  towards  success  than  it  ought 
to.  I  think  that  if  successful  it  would  be  a  misfortune,  and  that 
instead  of  simplifying  the  practice  of  medicine,  it  would  greatly 
complicate  it  But  if  anything  will  increase  disgust  among  the 
opponents  of  the  Latin  terminology  and  add  to  their  number,  it 
is  to  remove  the  pronunciation  further  from  the  common  sounds 
of  English  words. 

A  European  pronunciation  would  make  the  Latin  far  less  quo- 
table. Fourth  of  July  orators  and  Congressmen  would  most 
likely  cease  to  taper  off  their  speeches  with  tid-bits  from  the  ro- 
bust periods  of  Cicero,  or  the  cranky  metres  of  Horace.  This 
might  not  prove  an  unmixed  evil,  but  yet  it  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  advantage  to  classical  scholarship  if  such  confusion  be 
made,  that  the  scholars  of  our  own  country  cannot  understand 
one  another.  I  have  observed  that  in  certain  gatherings  of  clas- 
sical teachers,  most  of  them  are  shy  about  naming  Greek  words. 
The  fact  that  there  is  great  diversity  of  pronunciation  is  a  barrier 
to  perfect  freedom  in  using  the  language ;  are  we  to  be  under  the 
same  embarrassments  in  the  use  of  Latin } 
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We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  a  European  pronunciation  will 
enable  a  student  to  converse  in  Latin  with  European  scholars. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  such  is  the  fact,  or  whether,  with- 
out the  aid  of  native  European  teachers,  our  pupils  can  get  the 
French  or  German  pronunciation  of  Latin  well  enough  to  be 
understood.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  one  method  that  is 
intelligible  to  all  European  scholars.  Probably  there  is  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Romish  Church  the  least  divergence  that  will  be 
found  in  any  one  class  of  men ;  and  yet  at  the  last  ecumenical 
council  the  bishops  speaking  in  Latin  could  not  understand  one 
another. 

If  we  only  knew  how  the  old  Romans  spoke,  perhaps  there 
might  be  some  reasons  for  imitating  them;  but  we  dofit  know. 
We  have  lately,  from  authority  as  good  as  the  best,  the  declara- 
tion that  their  exact  pronunciation  "cannot  of  course  now  be 
known."     Why  try  to  imitate  what  "  cannot  be  known  ? " 

I  do  not  attempt  any  philological  argument.  In  the  present 
stage  of  classical  scholarship,  it  seems  to  me  that  argument  must  be 
very  incomplete.  A  century  of  comparison,  of  classifying  puns, 
witticisms,  cases  of  onomatopoeia,  and  other  evidences,  will 
doubtless  give  much  additional  light,  and  make  and  mar  many 
theories.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  fixmg  upon  any  method 
differing  from  our  vernacular.  Many  changes  must  be  made 
before  we  get  a  fixed  system. 

In  abiding  by  the  English  we  have  a  permanent  standard.  In 
taking  other  methods  we  follow  fluctuating  guides,  who  attract 
to  themselves  much  of  the  attention  that  would  better  be  given 
to  the  fields  through  which  they  lead  us. 

A.  C.  Perkins. 


HOW  SHOULD   CHEMISTRY  BE  STUDIED 

Two  advantages  are  derived  from  the  proper  study  of  chem- 
istry ;  first,  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  science  itself,  such 
as  the  properties  of  substances  and  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena in  which  they  take  part ;  and  second,  the  training  of  the 
mind  to  processes  of  inductive  reasoning,  fitting  it  to  weigh  evi- 
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dence  where  positive  knowledge  is  wanting,  to  observe  accurately 
and  to  describe  intelligently. 

There  is  probably  no  study  better  adapted  to  the  attainment 
of  the  results  last  named  than  that  of  chemistry,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  facts  may  justify  the  assertion  that  the  second  ad- 
vantage is  almost  invariably  overlooked  by  teachers,  and,  conse- 
quently, one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  all  education  is 
practically  disregarded  in  studying  and  teaching  this  science. 

Since  the  pupil  remains  but  a  few  years,  at  most,  in  the  Gram- 
mar or  the  High  school,  his  education  should  have  reference,  not 
simply  to  the  accumulation  of  a  limited  number  of  facts,  but 
rather  to  such  a  preparation  as  shall  enable  him  to  gather  new 
facts  for  himself  when  his  school-days  are  over. 

Very  little  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry,  natural  philoso- 
phy, botany,  or  any  other  of  the  natural  sciences  can  be  acquired 
by  the  student  from  a  lesson  given  once  or  twice  a  week  for  a 
few  months  in  the  year.  The  Grammar  or  the  High  school  is 
not  intended  to  make  chemists  or  philosophers,  —  to  graduate 
Liebigs  or  Newtons ;  but  it  should  give  the  student  a  sure  foun- 
dation upon  which  he  may  build,  and  which  shall  enable  him  to 
attain  some  eminent  proficiency  in  any  special  department  to 
which  he  may  devote  his  attention.  How  often  is  this  accom- 
plished } 

The  methods  frequently  adopted  for  studying  the  natural 
sciences,  and  particularly  of  chemistry,  are  such  that  they  rarely 
confer  any  real  benefit  upon  the  student.  Th.^  facts  of  the  science 
are  often  learned  and  recited  one  day  only  to  be  forgotten  the  next, 
while,  perhaps,  no  thought  of  inductive  reasoning  is  entertained 
by  either  teacher  or  pupils. 

In  this  series  of  articles  which  have  been  prepared  for  the 
Teacher,  it  is  proposed  to  offer  a  few  nints  which  have  suggested 
themselves  to  the  writer,  by  which  some  progress  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  derivable  results  already  stated  may  be  made,  while 
the  amount  of  positive  knowledge  actually  acquired  may  be 
largely  increased. 

Chemistry  is  an  experimental  science.  All  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  chemical  facts  has  been  acquired  solely  by  experimental 
investigation.  Workers  in  new  fields  of  chemical  science  perform 
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experiments  and  record  the  facts  deduced  from  them  ;  and  it  is 
natural  and  proper  fhat  new  workers  in  old  fields  of  the  same 
science  should  follow  in  the  way  which  experience  has  proved  to 
be  so  fruitful  in  beneficial  results.  Chemistry  should  be  taught 
and  studied  mainly  through  practical  experiments  performed  by  the 
student  himself. 

In  many  schools  there  are  no  conveniences,  no  separate  room 
for  such  practical  instruction ;  and  in  such  cases  the  teacher 
should  perform  all  the  experiments  before  his  classes  that  his 
convenience  in  the  school-room  itself  will  allow. 

Chemical  lectures  and  experiments  before  classes  do  not  re- 
quire expensive  apparatus ;  nor  need  the  experiments  be  Um- 
ited  in  number;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  numerous  they  are 
the  better ;  but  the  apparatus  used  may  be  of  very  simple  con- 
struction and  of  ordinary  materials.  Copper  gasometers,  and 
oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipes,  pneumatic  troughs  of  elaborate  arrange- 
ment, and  galvanic  batteries  of  enormous  power  are  not  neces- 
sary to  teach  the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry.  A  thou 
sand  dollars  may  be  so  spent  in  the  purchase  of  apparatus, 
chemicals,  etc.,  as  to  fail  in  securing  much  practical  benefit, 
whereas  ten  dollars  judiciously  expended  may  be  made  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  an  entire  series  of  lectures. 

Everything  depends  upon  the  teacher.  Is  he  ingenious? 
Can  he  adapt  the  simplest  arrangement  to  the  performance  of 
nearly  every  experiment  ?  Is  he  familiar  with  the  science  f  In 
such  a  case  the  smallest  expenditure  for  apparatus  will  suffice. 
Does  the  teacher  depend  upon  the  book  ?  Does  he  purchase 
apparatus  to  be  shown  in  the  cases,  and  which  serve  only  as  a 
source  of  wonder  to  the  pupil  who  never  sees  it  used  ?  Is  the 
teacher  deficient  in  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  yet 
compelled  to  te'ach  (?)  to  kdep  up  with  the  times  ?  The  most 
elaborate  apparatus  fails  to  impress  any  ideas  upon  the  pupil 
other  than  that  hydrogen  is  prepared  from  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  that  a  watch-spring  burns  in  oxygen. 

Where  there  are  no  facilities  for  each  student  to  perform  the 
experiments  for  himself  at  school,  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
perform  them  at  home.  By  this  means  he  will  take  greater  inter- 
est in  his  studies,  his  powers  of  observation  will  be  strength- 
ened, his  inventive  faculties  stimulated. 
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An  intelligent  boy  will  make  a  spirit-lamp  from  a  mustard-box, 
a  gasbag  from  a  bladder,  a  retort  stand  with  wires.  For  him,  a 
bowl  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  pneumatic  trough,  a  saucer  will 
be  used  for  an  evaporating  dish. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  suggest  means  for  teaching 
chemistry  with  simple  apparatus  ;  but  to  suggest  an  order  in  the 
study  of  the  subject  which  is  calculated  to  develop  the  reflective 
Acuities  of  the  pupil,  thus  attaining  the  second  of  the  advantages 
stated  to  be  derived  from  the  proper  study  of  chemistry. 

In  a  future  paper  a  plan  will  be  suggested  for  the  study  of  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  inductive  plan. 

Reading. 


THE  SHADOW. 

h 

Blue  skies  cannot  awake  the  hncy  old 

That  sleeps  within  my  heart ;  though  feir  are  they 
Flecked  bright  with  playful  clouds,  or  clear  and  cold.  — 

The  dearest  days  wear  skies  of  gentle  gray. 
Tinged  faint,  low  down,  with  rare  ethereal  gold. 

IL 

They  bring  a  dream,  I  thought  beyond  recall, 

A  &ncy  of  a  half-forgotten  strain 
Trilled  faint  by  idle  bird ;  —  a  lazy  fall 

Of  pale  syringa  petals,  sweet  in  vain ;  — 
A  dim  half-shadow  on  the  garden  wall 

Alice  C.  Osborne. 


SOMETHING  MORE  ABOUT  ORAL   TEACHING. 

A  WHILE  ^o  I  was  in  conversation  with  several  educators,  two 
or  three  of  whom  were  practical  teachers,  and  the  subject  came  up 
of  the  true  ideal  of  the  work  of  a  grammar  school.  It  was  ad- 
mitted on  every  hand  that  no  theme  relating  to  popular  education 
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is  less  determined  at  the  present  time  than  this  ;  and  one  of  the 
teachers  in  our  company,  a  young,  fresh,  progressive  man,  declared 
that  he  felt  as  if  afloat  on  the  broad  sea  without  compass  or  rud- 
der, in  regard  to  this  vital  question  ;  that  a  cloud  envelops  his 
courses,  which  renders  his  purposes  aimless,  and  chills  his  en- 
thusiasm, because  perplexed  by  antagonistic  theories,  he  hesitates 
by  what  headlands  to  shape  his  course. 

The  older  heads,  among  those  present,  —  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions,—  not  being  fossil  specimens  of  the  palaeozoic  age, 
pronounced  this  a  very  hopeful  state  of  things.  It  proves  that 
the  leaven  of  reform  has  been  thoroughly  working,  and  has 
accomplished  so  much  already  as  to  divide  the  field  with  the 
dogged  conservatism  which  it  would  perpetuate.  And  the  con- 
viction was  expressed,  that  let  the  noble  corps  of  reformers  but 
follow  up  with  faithful  perseverance  the  advantage  already  gained, 
careful  to  demonstrate  wherein  what  they  stigmatize  is  erroneous, 
and  to  advocate  no  changes  which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  reforms, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  whole  field  will  be  won,  and  our 
grammar  schools  be  worthy  of  the  applause  which,  falsely  in 
some  regards,  they  now  arrogate  to  themselves. 

Then  the  talk  turned  very  naturally  upon  what  were  likely  to 
be  the  constituents  of  a  reconstructed  and  satisfactory  course  of 
study.  I  had  not  long  before  been  reading  in  the  Boston  Adver- 
tiser the  letters  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Emerson,  that  veteran  philanthropist, 
who  has  written  and  said  in  his  life  so  many  good  things  on  the 
subject  of  education,  in  which,  criticising  the  Boston  schools,  he 
pleads  for  a  place  for  the  knowledge  of  common  things,  —  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  science,  art,  animal  and  vegetable  life,  in  those 
particulars  in  which  they  meet  us  at  every  turn,  and  minister  to 
our  needs  and  our  pleasures,  —  so  that  links  of  connection  maybe 
established  between  the  routine  of  school  work,  and  the  realities 
of  the  outside  world  ;  and  boys  be  instructed  in  the  mechanical 
and  philosophical  principles  of  the  aCrts  to  which  their  lives  are 
to  be  devoted  ;  so  I  remarked,  quite  earnestly,  referring  to  these 
letters,  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  right,  ^ — eminently  right,  and  this 
information  must  be  given  in  our  schools.  I  added  my  humble 
conviction  that  it  is  to  be  communicated,  as  Mr.  Emerson  himseli 
urges,  not  by  means  of  text-books  to  be  studied,  but  of  interest- 
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ing  books  to  be  simply  and  enjoyably  read,  —  and  also  by  means 
of  well-illustrated  and  systematized  oral  teaching. 

At  this,  one  of  the  teachers  present  set  his  teeth,  doubled  his 
fist  and  burst  forth  in  rejoinder :  "  All  the  talk  about  oral  and 
object  teaching  is  sheer  humbug.  In  whatever  form  you  may 
introduce  it,  it  will  be  a  sham  and  a  failure.  It  is  a  comparatively 
poor  instrumentality  even  when  adults  are  the  subject,  and  is  all 
the  more  ineffective  with  children.  Passive  listening  to  the  talk  of 
teachers,  plants  very  few  mental  seed.  If  what  is  heard  does 
not  go  out  at  one  ear  about  as  soon  as  it  goes  in  at  the  other,  at 
least  it  becomes  such  a  jumble*  in  the  memory  as  to  be  little 
better  than  no  knowledge  at  all.  No  ;  let  us  have  elementary 
studies  taught  by  the  good  old  method  of  hard  regular  taskwork, 
—  lesson  and  recitation.  Hard  work  over  the  printed  page,  — 
work  for  the  memory,  —  drilling  the  subject-matter  into  its  sub- 
stance so  that  it  will  be  permanently  held  there,  is  the  only  trust- 
worthy course." 

"  True,"  added  a  second  teacher,  no  less  emphatically ;  "  and 
wh^t  is  more,  oral  teaching  does  not  discipline  the  mind.  It  is 
too  disjointed  and  fragmentary.  Now,  I  believe  that  the  studies 
pursued  in  our  schools  should  be  so  managed  as  to  discipline  the 
minds  of  the  scholars." 

There  is  a  vital  truth  in  each  of  the  statements  ;  a  truth,  how- 
ever, which,  when  acted  on  without  due  modification,  is  as  per- 
nicious as  the  baldest  error;  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  that  there 
are  hosts  of  teachers  who,  blindly  and  stubbornly  accepting  such 
reasoning  as  conclusive,  without  modification,  maintain  their 
school-rooms,  which  should  have  their  atmosphere  always  full- 
charged  with  mental  electricity,  —  all  quivering  with  vitality,  —  as 
places  where  formal  rotework  is  daily  repressing  and  gradually 
paralyzing  the  powers  of  the  able,  and  rendering  more  stolid  than 
ever  the  stupidity  of  the  weak. 

So  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  in  this  paper  about  oral  teach- 
ing, as  a  method  and  a  discipline. 

First,  as  a  method,  in  reference  to  the  position,  that  what  is 
taught  orally  does  not  inhere  in  the  memory ;  while  what  is 
learned  through  taskwork  is  a  permanent  possession. 

This  is  unsound  reasoning  in  every  particular.    In  the  first  place. 
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all  that  we  leam  by  means  of  memoriter  delving  does  not  stay 
by  us,  even  when  that  delving  has  been  most  feithfully  performed ; 
and  praise  be  to  a  kind  Providence  that  it  is  so ;  else,  what  an 
awful  mass  of  useless  lumber  the  scholars  of  most  public  schools 
would  have  in  memory  I  Put  a  class  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
upon  any  study  involving  numerous  details,  such  as  geography, 
or  history,  and  do  your  best  with  them  by  means  of  rotework. 
Tie  them  down  to  their  text-books  day  after  day ;  hear  them 
recite  the  same  pages  over  and  over  again ;  review  them  and  re- 
review  them.  Then  let  a  few  months  elapse  without  recurrence 
to  that  subject,  and  after  such  an  interval  take  them  upon  it  once 
more.  And  what  halting,  defective  work  they  will  make  of 
it.  In  feet,  this  treachery  of  the  memory  is  so  universally  admit- 
ted by  teachers,  that  it  dictates  the  practice  of  schools  in  many 
regards.  For  instance,  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  pedantic 
examinations  for  admission  to  high  schools,  —  why  will  school 
committees  still  continue  those  arbitrary,  unphilosophical  tests  I 
—  are  arranged  invariably  so  as  to  follow  close  on  the  heel  of  the 
laborious  drill  which  has  prepared  the  candidates  for  them.  Por, 
were  a  few  weeks  suffered  to  elapse  between  the  drill  and  the  test, 
so  much  would  drop  out  of  memory  in  the  interval  that  the  blun- 
ders of  even  the  best  scholars  on  memoriter  details  would  put 
their  teachers  to  shame. 

Indeed,  let  any  adult,  unless  he  have  an  exceptional  memory, 
marshal  his  childhood's  acquisitions  in  array,  and  of  all  that  he 
learned  through  hard  delving  taskwork,  how  little  will  be  found 
to  remain. 

Now,  take  the  other  side.  Of  our  living  recollections,  which 
are  perhaps  like  sunfires  along  our  pathways,  how  many  were 
inperishably  stamped  on  our  memories  by  some  single  and  in- 
stantaneous stroke,  as,  for  instance,  a  chance  remark  from  anoth- 
er's lips !  How  many  such  a  recollection,  with  its  perfected  out- 
lines, was  thus  flashed  into  the  mind,  just  as  the  sun  photographs 
its  image  by  one  gleam  of  its  ray ! 

Take  out  from  one  of  our  grammar  school  classes  a  child  who 
comes  from  an  intellectual  home.  As  is  well  known,  such  a 
child,  if  possessed  of  good  parts,  stands  fer  in  advance  of  his 
less  fortunate  mates  in  many  particulars.    He  is  largely  furnished 
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with  knowledge  in  comparison  with  them.  His  mind  touches 
almost  every  subject  which  may  be  introduced,  at  many  points. 
He  learns  easily,  because  so  much  is  already  known  to  him,  and 
he  possesses  so  superior  a  vocabulary.  Now,  how  did  he  acquire 
this  various  knowledge  —  this  vocabulary?  By  drill  through 
taskwork  ?  Never.  Only  by  reading  and  listening ;  a  single 
stroke,  in  almost  every  instance,  making  the  permanent  mark. 
The  circumstances  were  favorable.  His  mind  was  on  the  qnt 
vive — aglow  with  curiosity,  eager,  receptive ;  and  what  it  re- 
ceived it  kept. 

Thus,  it  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  mind,  on  the  measure 
of  its  receptivity,  whether  the  memory  will  take  up  what  may  be 
put  before  it  and  store  it  away,  and  not  on  the  form  in  which  it 
may  be  presented ;  and  to  excite  this  right  condition  of  mind,  a 
plastic  sensitiveness,  an  eager  curiosity,  a  tenacious  receptivity 
in  connection  with  the  studies  of  the  school-room,  so  that  what 
may  be  taught  will  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  most  vital  of  the 
problems  which  should  be  quick  in  the  teacher's  regard.  Let  him 
rest  assured  that  he  cannot  induce  it  by  mere  rotework, — no, 
not  though  he  stand  over  his  class  hour  after  hour,  cowhide  in 
hand,  ready  to  give  a  stinging  cut  to  any  scholar  who  may  lift  his 
eyes  from  his  books,  and  makes  them  delve  until  every  word  can 
be  recited  as  glibly  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  organs  to  utter  it. 
It  is  the  product  of  enthusiasm  in  the  live  suggestive  teacher 
kindling  a  responsive  enthusiasm  in  his  scholars,  —  life  begetting 
life,  —  thought  begetting  thought,  —  so  that  their  minds  will  grasp 
and  appropriate  the  truths  and  fects  which  maybe  presented.  It 
is  thus  that  illustrations  should  be  made  to  cluster  around  the  les- 
sons from  the  text-books,  and  impart  to  their  otherwise  dry  and 
prosy  statemAits  a  juicy  richness  and  an  attractive  charm  ;  and 
that  such  topics  of  general  interest  as  have  been  referred  to,  out- 
side the  regular  studies,  should  be  set  forth  in  forms  so  engaging 
as  to  be  delightedly  heard,  —  in  a  spirit  of  eager  curiosity,  and 
because  so  heard,  retained. 

It  is  in  large  measure  through  the  use  of  the  eyes  and  the 
ears,  not  in  taskwork  by  any  means,  but  in  the  most  desultory, 
fiagmentary  way  possible,  here,  there  and  everywhere,  at  home 

and  abroad,  that  the  senses  and  observing  powers  acquire  the 
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stores  of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  material  of  thought  Lord 
Brougham  said  that  if  all  which  a  child  learns  during  the  first 
two  and  a  half  years  of  his  life  were  blotted  out  from  his  memory 
when  he  becomes  a  man,  so  much  of  the  groundwork  of  his 
knowledge  would  be  gone  as  to  render  him  helpless  in  his  ignor- 
ance. This  is  true ;  and  in  imitation  of  nature  in  her  method  in 
this  regard,  let  the  teacher  value  oral  instruction  as  a  mighty 
instrument  in  his  hands.  Only  he  must  be  sure  that  mental 
curiosity  is  vividly  awake  and  craving  before  the  food  is  given. 

Now,  a  few  words  respecting  the  objection  that  there  is  no 
discipline  in  acquiring  knowledge  by  means  of  oral  instruction. 
I  am  in  the  ,habit  of  going  to  nature  for  guidance,  and  I  shall 
trust  her  lessons  to  the  last.  I  don't  believe  any  wiseacres  of 
this  generation  will  improve  on  her  methods.  There  have  been 
those  who  have  thought  they  could  have  created  man  and  his 
surroundings  to  better  advantage  than  God  has  done  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve they  have  convinced  none  of  their  superior  ability  except 
themselves.  I  have  faith  in  the  ordering  of  nature ;  and  since 
she  provides  that  a  child  shall  store  up  immense  resources  of 
facts  in  a  desultory,  fragmentary,  unsystematic  way,  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  superiority  of  that  way.  If  there  is  no  discipline 
in  it,  then  plainly  there  is  no  need  of  discipline  in  such  a  connec- 
tion.    Not  one  word  more  need  be  said. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  information  thus  communicated  will 
elude  the  memory  under  the  best  of  circumstances ;  and  still 
more  will  make  impression  with  less  precision  than  may  be  de- 
sired. To  remedy  these  defects,  let  the  scholars  be  required  to 
take  notes  of  every  oral  lecture  and  write  an  abstract  afterward. 
No  school  exercise,  for  various  reasons,  is  more  valuable  than  this. 

When  about  to  write  this  last  paragraph,  it  crosses  me  that  I 
have  been  presenting  suggestions  and  arguments  which  are  as 
familiar  as  the  alphabet.  Still,  there  is  a  field  of  information  of 
the  utmost  importance,  which  must  be  cared  for  in  our  grammar 
schools.  As  yet  it  is  fallow.  It  is  to  be  tilled  by  means  of  oral 
teaching,  and  until  its  neglect  shall  be  visited  as  a  gross  defect 
and  wrong,  such  suggestions  and  arguments  must  be  repeated 
with  all  the  emphasis  the  true  friends  of  education  can  command. 

H,  F.  HaYirington. 
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OBJECT  TEACHING  IN  GEOMETRY. 

POLYHEDRONS. 

What  is  a  polyhedron  ?  A  polyhedron  is  a  volume  bounded  by 
polygons.  Is  this  room,  in  its  general  shape,  a  polyhedron }  It 
is.  Then  it  is  a  volume;  what  is  a  volume?  A  volume  is  a 
limited  portion  of  space,  having  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth 
and  height,  or  thickness.  Name  any  boundary  of  the  room. 
The  ceiling.  Then  the  ceiling  is  a  polygon  ;  what  is  a  polygon  ? 
A  polygon  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  straight  lines.  What  is 
this  room,  then  ?  A  volume.  And  bounded  by  what }  -  Poly- 
gons. Being  a  volume  bounded  by  polygons,  what  is  its  geomet- 
rical name }  A  polyhedron.  Name  any  other  polyhedrons.  The 
desks.  Yes,  in  their  general  shape.  The  door.  A  board.  A 
pane  of  glass.  This  ruler.  Is  this  a  polyhedron  ?  (Holding  up 
the  model  of  a  prism.)  Yes,  sir. .  What  kind  of  a  polyhedron  ? 
A  prism.  What  is  a  prism  ?  A  prism  is  a  polyhedron  in  which 
two  of  the  iaces  are  polygons  equal  in  all  their  parts,  and  having 
their  homologous  sides  parallel.  The  other  faces  are  parallelo- 
grams. Is  this  room  a  prism  ?  It  is.  Yes,  this  room  is  that 
particular  kind  of  polyhedron  called  a  prism.  What  name  wiU 
you  give  to  all  the  bounding  polygons  ?  They  are  the  faces. 
What  is  the  name  for  the  lines  in  which  the  feces  meet  ?  The 
edges.  What  are  the  points  called  in  which  the  edges  meet  t 
The  vertices.  What  are  the  feces  ?  The  bounding  polygons. 
What  are  the  edges  ?  The  lines  in  which  the  faces  meet.  What 
are  the  vertices  ?  The  points  in  which  the  edges  meet.  What 
shall  we  call  the  ceiling  ?  The  upper  base.  The  floor  ?  The 
lower  base.  The  sides  of  the  room.?  The  lateral  or  convex 
surfece.  The  lines  in  the  corners  which  reach  from  floor  to 
ceiling?  The  lateral  edges.  (Holding  up  a  pentangular  prism.) 
What  is  this  ?  A  prism.  (Touching  the  top  and  bottom.)  What 
do  I  touch  ?  The  bases.  Which  is  this  ?  The  upper  base.  And 
this?  The  lower  base.  (Grasping  it.)  What  part  does  my 
hand  touch  now  ?  The  lateral,  or  convex  surface.  And  what  are 
these  lines  ?  The  lateral  edges.  And  what  is  this  line  clear 
around  the  base  called  ?    The  perimeter  of  the  base.     (In  like 
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manner,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  room  is  not  only  a  prism,  but 
a  right  prism,  in  distinction  from  an  oblique ;  further,  that  it  is 
a  parallelopipedon,  a  right  parallelopipedon  instead  of  an  oblique; 
(holding  up  an  oblique)  and  that  peculiar  kind  of  right  which  is 
called  a  rectangular  parallelopipedon.  (Holding  up  a  right  which 
is  not  rectangular.)  A  cube  may  then  be  exhibited  as  that  kind 
of  rectangular  whose  faces  are  squares.  (The  other  polyhedrons 
may  be  discussed  and  apprehended  in  the  same  way.) 

What  is  the  diagonal  of  a  polyhedron  ?  The  diagonal  of  a 
polyhedron  is  a  straight  lin^  joining  the  vertices  of  two  polyhedral 
angles  not  in  the  same  face.  Name  any  in  this  room.  From 
that  upper  comer  across  the  middle  of  the  room  to  this  lower 
corner.  How  many  could  there  be  in  the  room }  Four.  In 
this  instance,  would  all  four  be  of  the  same  length }  They  would. 
(Show  that  they  would  not  be  equal  in  certain  other  polyhedrons.) 
What  is  the  volume  of  a  polyhedron }  The  volume  of  a  polyhedron 
is  its  numerical  value  expressed  in  terms  of  some  other  polyhe- 
dron as  a  unit.  The  unit  generally  employed  is  a  cub^  con- 
structed on  the  linear  unit  as  an  edge.  How  could  we  get  the 
volume  of  this  room }  Multiply  the  length,  width  and  height 
together.  In  what  denomination  can  we  get  the  length?  In 
feet.  Then  the  foot  in  length  will  be  our  linear  unit  and  the 
cubic  foot  our  unit  of  volume.  Here,  Brown  and  Smith,  take  this 
tape,  and  find  the  length.  (Criticise  their  work.)  Jones,  write  it 
on  the  board.  30.4  feet.  The  width,  19.8  feet.  Boys,  now  guess 
at  the  height,  and  put  your  guess  on  your  slates.  All  guessed  ? 
Stevens,  set  the  ladder  up  in  that  corner  and  hold  it  while  Brown 
goes  to  the  top.  How  much }  Just  fourteen  feet.  How  many 
guessed  right  t  Only  three  ?  How  many  within  a  foot.?  Ten. 
That  is  pretty  well.  Now  all  find  the  volume  of  the  room,  and 
then  see  how  many  can  get  its  convex  surface  and  the  area  of  the 
two  bases. 

DEMONSTRATION   OF  A   PROPOSITION.      DE-MONSTRARE. 

In  any  prism,  the  sections  made  by  parallel  planes  are  poly- 
gons equal  in  all  their  parts. 

The  figure  is  drawn  upon  the  blackboard  and  the  course  of 
reasoning  gone  through  with  in  the  usual  way. 
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Now,  Norton,  bring  your  knife  and  French  turnip  to  the  desk. 

There,  carve  out  for  us  as  perfect  a  pentangular  prism  as  you  can. 

Very  well  done.     Let  me  take  the  knife  now  and  you  return  to 

your  seat    The  knife  blade,  boys,  may  very  properly  be  called 

the  cutting  plane.     I  will  pass  it  obliquely  through  the  prism  in 

these  two  places  about  an  inch  apart.     Look  at  the  sections, 

what  are  they  ?    Equal  polygons.     If  I  should  pass  it  through  in 

several  places,  making  parallel  planes,  would  all  the  planes  be 

equal  polygons?     They  would.     Dana,  what  is  the  corollary  ? 

The  bases  of  a  prism  and  every  section  parallel  to  the  bases  are 

polygons  equal  in  all  their  parts.     (Cutting.)     You  see  that  the 

corollary  is  true.     Now,  boys,  this   seems  to  be  a  very  nice 

turnip,  and  if  you  choose,  —  no.  Baker,  not  chews,  —  you  may 

eat  it  at  recess,  and  I  hope  by  to-morrow  the  whole  matter  will 

be  thoroughly  digested. 

N.  E,  WiLUS. 


.  THE  DUTCH  SCHOOLS. 

Holland  possesses  a  school  system  complete  in  its  details, 
and  embracing  in  its  scope  provision  for  the  children  of  all  classes 
of  people  within  the  realm.  Almost  immediately  a  child  can 
walk  it  is  cared  for  in  the  "  Bewaar  "  school ;  some,  indeed,  are 
placed  in  these  useful  institutions  even  before  they  can  well  walk. 
At  six  years  of  aJge  it  finds  its  way  to  a  public  elementary  school  of 
such  a  class  as  accords  with  its  station  in  life  ;  ^//are  open  to  it 
on  remarkably  easy  terms,  some  of  course,  being  entirely  free. 
Then  if,  having  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years, 
drcurastances  admit  of  the  course  of  instruction  being  further 
prolonged,  excellent  provision  is  made  in  the  higher  schools  for 
the  pursuit  of  advanced  studies,  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

Throughout  Holland  it  is  expected  that  every  child  of  school 
age  shall  be  placed  under  efficient  instruction.  From  six  to  four- 
teen years  of  age  is  usually  considered  as  the  term  during  which 
a  child  ought  to  attend  school ;  but  practically,  the  average  period 
of  instruction  is  much  shorter.  M:  L.  Mulder,  the  inspector  of 
schools  for  the.  province  of  Utrecht^.to  whom<  I  am  indebted  for 
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much  valuable  information,  says : "  the  majority  leave,  alas !  in  their 
twelfth  year ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  country  districts." 
But  the  Dutch  children;  as  a  general  rule,  make  capital  progress 
whilst  at  the  public  elementary  schools. 

There  is  no  direct  compulsion.  Yet  there  is,  perhaps,  its  equiva- 
lent. '  The  parent  is  not  made  amenable  to  the  law  for  non-fulfil- 
nxent  of  the  duty  of  sending  his  child  to  school.  But  the  great 
force  of  public  opinion  supplies  a  potent  agency  in  helping  the 
progress  of  national  education.  Public  opinion  decrees  that  every 
parent  shall,  even  at  a  sacrifice  to  himself,  cause  his  child  to  be  well 
grounded  at  least  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  In  the  large 
towns,  this  feeling  seems  general  even  amongst  the  lowest  classes ; 
in  the  country  districts  it  is  found  that  parents  too  often  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  sending  their  children  to  work  much  earlier, 
and  with  a  much  more  scanty  stock  of  knowledge  at  their  dispo- 
sal than  should  be  permitted.  Here,  the  lever  of  direct  compul- 
sion is  required.  But  there  is  a  penalty  for  neglect,  although  it 
is  not  enforced  by  imperial  legislation.  The  managers  of  most  of 
the  great  charitable  institutions  have  by  common  consent  agreed 
to  withhold  all  aid  from  such  parents,  however  poor,  as  refuse  to 
send  their  children  to  some  school. 

To  the  children  themselves,  unquestionably,  the  school  has  great 
attractions.  The  schoolmasters  say  the  children  look  forward 
with  eager  expectation  to  the  time  when  they  are  permitted  to 
take  their  places  in  the  class,  so  pleasant  are  the  associations  of 
the  school-house  in  the  minds  of  all  young  people.  For  a  longer 
or  for  a  shorter  period,  then,  the  Dutch  child  is  really  got  to 
school,  and  there  ample  provision  is  made  for  all. 

The  Dutch  educationist  holds  that  there  is  a  visual  as  well  as  an 
oral  method  of  imparting  instruction  ;  that  the  intellect  must  be 
trained  by  the  use  of  both  eyes  and  ears.  Therefore,  no  dingy,  dirty- 
looking  buildings  are  used  as  school-rooms.  In  Amsterdam,  as  in 
other  towns,  the  school-houses  have  characteristics  which  enable 
the  stranger  easily  to  distinguish  them  at  once.  Cheerful-look- 
ing, airy  buildings  they  all  appear  to  be.  Some  of  the  decorations, 
indeed  (though  invariably  in  excellent  taste),  would,  perhaps,  seem 
to  rigid  utilitarians  rather  out  of  place.  As  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  *•  School  Zeemanshoop  "  —  held  in  what  was  formerly 
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the  abode  of  the  "  Club  Zeemanshoop"  (or  the  Club  of  the  Sea- 
man's Hope),  which  has  been  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  public  elementary  school  there  'by  the  town  council  ot 
Amsterdam,  —  the  decorations  on  the  ceilings  of  the  principal 
room  and  gymnasium,  and  the  noble  entrance  hall  with  fine  mar- 
ble staircase  would  probably  rather  shock  some  so-called  "  econo- 
mists," who  imagine  any  kind  of  room  with  four  walls  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  a  public  school.  Yet  the  child  who  receives 
his  early  training  in  such  a  "  home  of  taste  "  may  surely  be  ex- 
pected to  catch  some  refining  influence  from  the  daily  contempla- 
tion of  artistic  forms.  Experienced  teachers  believe  such  to  be 
the  general  effect  of  these  associations,  and  certainly  the  demeanor 
of  the  children  thus  happily  privileged  seems  to  confirm  the 
opinion.  But  for  the  common  free  schools,  though  no  superflu- 
ous decorations  are  attempted,  the  buildings  are  invariably  neat, 
substantial,  and  well  planned.  In  connection  with  many,  —  espe- 
cially in  the  large  towns,  —  there  are  capital  well-appointed  gym- ' 
nasiums  ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  some  of  the  higher 
class  of  public  elementary  schools,  special  teachers  are  retained 
to  give  instruction  in  calisthenics. 

Before  a  building  is  permitted  to  be  used  for  a  school  of  any 
kind  (public  or  private),  it  must  be  inspected  and  certified  as  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose.  The  law  prescribes  that  any  person 
holding  a  school  in  a  building  or  room  that  has  been  declared  by 
the  district  inspector  to  be  unfit  for  such  purpose,  incurs  a  fine  of 
fi-om  two  to  four  guineas  for  the  first  offence,  and  a  fine  of  from 
four  to  eight  guineas  and  a  week  or  a  fortnight's  imprison- 
ment for  the  second  offence.  The  effect  of  this  salutary  measure 
is,  that  the  Dutch  have  no  small,  ill-ventilated,  dirty  rooms,  crowded 
with  neglected  children  "  sent  out  of  the  way "  by  careless  and 
ignorant  parents,  —  a  sight  sadly  too  common  in  Sheffield  and 
other  large  English  towns. 

In  like  manner  unqualified  persons  are  prohibited  from  becom- 
ing teachers.  Article  8  of  the  law  on  elempntary  instruction 
("De  wet  op  het  lager  onderwys,  1863")  enacts  that  whoever 
gives  elementary  instruction  without  being  duly  qualified  (or  cer- 
tificated), shall  become  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  two  to  four  guineas 
for  the  first  ofifence,  and  firom  four  to  eight  guineas  and  be  im- 
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prisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  a  fortnight,  for  the  second 
offence.  Thus  a  check  is  put  upon  ignorant  and  incompetent 
people,  who,  finding  all  other  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  fail- 
ing them,  might  wish  to  "  buy  a  rod,  anc^  turn  pedagogue." 

Further,  the  subjects  in  which  successful  examinations  have 
been  passed  are  clearly  defined  on  the  teacher's  certificate,  and 
the  holder  is  permitted  by  the  law  to  give  instruction  in  these 
subjects  and  no  others.  Thus,  if  a  teacher  is  certified  only  as 
qualified  to  give  instruction  in  two  or  three  subjects,  he  must  con- 
fine himself  to  teaching  those  alone ;  and  if  he  desires  to  engage 
in  conducting  classes  in  other  branches  of  study,  he  must  first  pass 
a  fiirther  examination  and  obtain  an  additional  certificate  of  com- 
petency in  respect  of  such  studies.  Teachers  in  the  Dutch 
national  schools  do  not  seem  to  be  by  any  means  overpaid, —  the 
salaries  of  some  are  surprisingly  low  ;  yet  as  a  rule  they  appear 
to  be  very  efficient,  and  they  go  about  their  work  with  an  amount 
of  intelligent  enthusiasm  which  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  potent . 
influence  for  good,  not  only  on  the  scholars  immediately  under 
their  charge,  but  upon  the  whole  system. 

Examinations  of  candidates  for  certificates  are  held  twice  a 
year,  —  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn.  The  inspectors  and  sub- 
inspectors  form  the  board  of  examiners,  and  they  are  generally 
assisted  in  each  case  by  able  and  experienced  teachers  of  the  re- 
spective districts.  Thus  theory  and  practice  are  combined.  Head- 
masters' certificates  are  not  granted  to  any  candidates  under 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  under-masters  must  be  not  less 
than  eighteen  years  of  age.  A  candidate  may  submit  to  the  ex* 
amination  repeatedly,  if  necessary,  until  the  certificate  be  gained 
Special  diplomas  are  awarded  to  those  who  seek  to  teach  mathe- 
mathics,  drawing,  gymnastics,  plain  and  fancy  needlework,  Eng- 
lish, French,  or  German.  The  examinations  of  male  candidates 
are  carried  on  in  public,  but  the  female  candidates  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  private  examinations.  All  the  examinations  are  con- 
ducted with  great  fairness,  and  they  are  considered  to  answer  their 
object  most  thoroughly  and  at  the  smallest  possible  expense  both 
to  teachers  and  the  public. 

John  F.  Moss. 
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TITE  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

What  is  teaching?  Let  us  illustrate  and  define.  Teacher. 
(requiring  the  pupil  to  pass  his  hand  over  the  surface  of  the 
blackboard),  what  kind  of  a  surface  is  it?  Pupil.  A  flat  or  plane 
surface.  Teacher.  Make  four  straight  lines  meeting  each  other. 
What  do  these  lines  inclose  ?  Pupil.  A  portion  of  a  plane. 
Write  the  words  on  the  board  How  is  this  portion  of  a  plane 
bounded  ?  It  is  bounded  by  straight  lines.  Write  this  under 
the  first.  Bounded  by  how  many  lines  ?  Four.  Write.  Tell 
me  what  you  have.  A  portion  of  a  plane,  bounded  by  straight 
lines,  four  in  number. 

What  is  any  portion  of  a  plane  bounded  by  lines  called  ?  A 
plane  figure.  Describe  this  figure.  It  is  a  four  sided  plane 
figure.  Quadrilateral  means  having  four  sides.  What  may  you 
call  this  figure  ?  A  quadrilateral.  Right.  What  is  a  quadrila- 
teral ?  A  quadrilateral  is  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  four  straight 
lines.    Make  six  quadrilaterals  on  the  board. 

Observing  carefully  this  illustration  of  teaching  we  derive  our 
definition  from  it,  namely :  Teaching  is  presenting  an  object  of 
thought  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  him 
to  think  and  gain  knowledge. 

First.  The  teacher  presents  the  object  of  thought  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  pupiL  The  vital  element 
of  all  teaching  is  mental  activity.  The  mind  of  the  teacher  must 
lead  the  mind  of  the  pupil  It  is  not  merely  a  cold,  intellectual  pro- 
cess. Thought,  feeling  and  voHtion  are  all  involved.  The  teacher 
must  be  earnest,  definite,  sympathetic.  Thus  led,  the  pupil  ap- 
prehends the  object  of  thought,  feels  an  interest,  and  voluntarily 
gives  himself  to  the  lead  of  the  teacher.  The  pupil's  mind  must 
be  actively  at  work  with  the  teacher.  One  cannot  teach  if  he 
has  not  the  power  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  pupil.  Since  in 
schools  we  must  teach  classes,  the  teacher  must  have  the  power 
to  hold  the  attention  ot  every  member  of  his  class,  or  he  fails  in 
his  work. 

Second.  The  teacher  by  appropriate  questions,  leads  the  pupil 
to  discover  for  himself  the  truths  he  would  have  him  learn,  and 
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then  to  state  them.  He  tells  the  pupil  that  which  he  cannot 
find  out  for  himself  without  too  much  time  and  eflfort.  He  leads 
the  pupil  to  think.  The  pupil  must  think  for  himself,  must  get 
the  knowledge  for  himself  In  this  way  he  learns  to  think  and 
to  express  his  thoughts.  He  gets  ideas  first,  then  the  right  words 
for  their  expression.  This  is  the  natural  order.  The  words  thus 
learned  have  meaning. 

Third,  The  pupil  by  his  own  thinking  gains  knowledge,  the 
only  way  in  which  he  can  acquire  it.  It  is  real  knowledge  which 
he  can  use.  In  this  illustration  the  knowledge  gained  is  a  de- 
finition, the  sum  of  the  essential  marks  of  the  object,  the  marks 
which  belong  in  common  to  all  quadrilaterals. 

All  that  the  teacher  can  do  for  his  pupil  is,  to  present  to  his 
mind  the  right  object  of  thought  in  the  right  way.     The  pupil, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  must  think  for  himself,  must 
gain  knowledge  for  himself,  and  thus  he  acquires  the  ability  and 
the  inclination  to  make  the  right  use  of  his  mental  power.  When 
by  the  oral  teaching  now  described,  the  pupil  has  gained  ideas 
and  associated  them  with  their  appropriate  words,  the  author 
may  be  his  teacher.     He  can  then  read  the  printed  page  and  be 
led  by  it  to  think  and-  gain  knowledge.    This  is  the  written 
method   of  teaching.     Both  methods  are  necessary,  but  oral 
teaching  is  vastly  more  effective  than  written.     It  is  indispensa- 
ble in  all  branches  of  study,  and  with  all  grades  of  pupils.     With 
the  youngest  pupils  no  other  can  be  used.    As  the  pupil  learns 
how  to  study  and  gets  a  love  for  it,  less  oral  teaching  and  more 
of  written  may  be  used ;  but  so  long  as  the  living  teacher  is 
needed  by  the  pupil,  it  is  mainly  for  the  oral  teaching  which  he 
gives.     The  object  of  oral  teaching  is  three-fold ;  to  show  the 
pupil  what  to  study,  to  teach  him  how  to  study,  and  to  excite  his 
interest  in  the  work.    To  accomplish  this  object  the  oral  teach- 
ing should  be  given  when  the  lesson  is  assigned  to  the  pupil ; 
then  he  knows  how  to  prepare  himself  for  a  thorough  examina- 
tion upon  the  lesson, — a  subsequent  part  of  the  teacher's  work, 
and  indispensable  to  the  pupil, — to  the  end  that  he  may  become 
an  independent,  self-reliant  worker. 

Teacher  and  pupil  must  work  together,  must  be  in  sympathy. 
If  the  pupil  has  no  appetite  for  intellectual  food,  the  teacher  must 
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create  one  ;  he  must  be  able  to  excite  an  interest  in  subjects  of 
study  which  are  not  in  themselves  attractive  to  the  pupiL  The 
art  of  teaching,  then,  includes  all  the  means  by  which  the  teacher 
sustains  the  attention  of  his  class. 

What  are  the  conditions  for  securing  the  attention  of  pupils  ? 

First  of  all,  the  teacher  must  know  the  laws  of  mental  activity ; 
he  must  know  what  the  powers  of  the  mind  are,  and  how  they 
are  called  into  exercise.  One  who  would  lead  another  must 
know  how  to  address  him  so  that  he  will  be  willing  to  follow.  The 
teacher  must  not  only  know  the  general  laws  of  mental  activity, 
but  he  must  form  a  distinct  and  definite  estimate  of  the  mental 
and  moral  character  of  each  pupil.  How  else  can  he  bring  them 
into  sympathy  with  himself  and  inspire  them  with  a  love  for  the 
work  that  shall  secure  their  vigorous  eflfort  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

Not  only  must  the  teacher  know  the  mind  he  is  to  teach,  but 
he  must  thoroughly  know  the  subject  he  is  to  present ;  he  must 
know  much  more  than  he  teaches,  and  he  must  have  a  ready 
command  of  his  knowledge.  The  want  of  knowledge  is  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  success.  It  makes  the  attempt  to  teach 
irksome,  oftentimes  disgusting,  while  the  right  use  of  this 
knowledge  of  the  mind  and  the  subject-matter  makes  teaching 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  occupations. 

Not  all  of  any  subject  can  be  taught ;  hence,  the  teacher  must 
select  what  the  pupil  can  imderstand  and  what  is  most  important 
for  him  to  know. 

Every  lesson  should  have  a  definite  aim.  The  teacher  should 
decide  what  points  he  will  make,  in  what  order  he  will  take  them, 
and  how  he  will  present  them.  Such  teaching  will  be  like  a  well 
defined  sermon,  which  an  earnest  listener  commended  by  saying, 
"  I  like  that  kind  of  preaching ;  there  is  something  in  it  you  can 
grab."     It  makes  an  impression. 

The  first  question  every  teacher  should  ask  in  selecting  the 
points  of  a  lesson  is.  What  do  my  pupils  know  of  this  subject } 
We  must  begin  with  what  the  pupil  knows  if  we  would  carry  him 
successfully  forward  to  higher  attainments. 

Another  condition  of  success  vs^  \h&  proper  arrangement  of  the 
ideas  to  be  taught     All  lessons  should  be  given  in  topics.    By  a 
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topic  we  mean  a  distinct  subject  of  thought.  Topics  may  be 
given  orally  to  young  pupils,  with  older  pupils  they  may  be  given 
as  printed  in  a  well  arranged  text-book,  or  they  may  be  given  in 
writing.  The  pupil  should  be  able  to  tell  the  subject  of  his  les- 
son, and  give  the  outline  of  topics  which  it  contains.  Such  an 
arrangement  of  lessons  avoids  confusion  in  the  teaching,  helps 
the  pupil  to  understand  and  to  remember  it ;  the  lesson  gives  him 
real  knowledge,  and  accustoms  him  to  think  in  a  logical  manner. 

Attention  is  to  be  gained  by  observing  the  right  tnode  cf  com^ 
municating  ideas.  Lessons  must  be  made  plain  to  pupils.  Ideas 
and  facts  are  to  be  stated  in  their  simplest  form.  Many  ideas 
must  be  illustrated  to  make  them  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  pupiL 
This  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  verbal  illustrations,  or  by  the  use 
of  objects,  or  by  diagrams  and  pictures.  Definitions  are  to  be 
worked  out  from  observation  and  illustration  after  the  manner 
indicated  in  the  opening  of  this  article. 

Care  in  regard  to  the  language  used  in  teaching  is  very  im* 
portant  in  securing  attention.  The  teacher's  language  is  the 
medium  of  his  thought ;  as  such  it  should  be  simple  in  the  words 
and  in  the  construction  used.  It  should  be  precise^  exactly  con- 
veying his  meaning  and  nothing  more.  It  is  also  a  model  for  his 
pupils,  and  should  be  worthy  of  their  imitation.  Good  utterance 
is  of  the  highest  importance  in  securing  attention.  The  teacher 
cannot  do  too  much  in  improving  his  manner  of  speaking. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  teacher's  manner.  Every  movement 
and  every  attitude  is  observed,  and  has  its  influence.  A  good 
manner  tells  strongly  in  the  teacher's  fevor.  The  teacher  should 
be  cheerful,  animated,  self-possessed,  enthusiastic,  and  decided. 
Such  a  manner  will  command  attention. 

A  full  lecture  might  be  written  upon  any  one  of  the  points  we 
have  so  briefly  touched  upon.  If  what  has  been  written  shall 
suggest  what  might  have  been  said,  the  end  of  this  article  is 
reached. 

A.   G.    BOYDEN. 
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SELECTIONS. 

Miscellaneous  Information. — "  The  fact  gave  occasion  for  me 
to  reflect  on  the  folly  of  that  practice  which  refused  information 
on  every  subject  till  I  could  sit  down  to  study  it  professionally. 
Most  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  save  a  man  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  gross  ignorance  may  be  collected  without  hindrance 
to  any  other  pursuit,  and  almost  without  effort,  by  the  mere  use 
of  those  opportunities  which  chance  is  every  day  throwing  in  his 
way.  In  fact,  thjLt  knowledge  which  it  is  disgraceful  not  to  have, 
must,  from  the  very  condition  of  it,  be  easily  got.  How  foolish 
then,  to  neglect,  much  more  to  decline  such  knowledge.  Yet 
such  has  been  my  practice  all  my  life.  In  fact,  I  seem  to  have 
treated  Icnowledge  like  commodities,  subjected  to  a  duty  which 
can  only  be  permitted  to  land  at  certain  places  regularly  ap- 
pointed. .Thus  my  information  goes  no  further  than  my  studies, 
and  all  that  knowledge  which  is  floating  in  the  world,  and  which 
to  a  mind  properly  prepared,  affords  its  chief  nourishment,  has 
been  wholly  lost  to  me  ;  kept  off  by  negligence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  perverse  fancy  on  the  other,  and  leading  me,  like  some 
exotic  in  a  greenhouse,  to  the  precarious  and  imperfect  supply 
of  art."  —  Windham's  Diary. 

New  Ideas.  ' —  "  One  of  the  greatest  pains  to  human  nature  is 
the  pain  of  a  new  idea.  It  is,  as  common  people  say,  so  *  upset- 
ting*; it  makes  you  think  that^  after  all,  your  favorite  notions 
may  be  wrong,  your  firmest  beliefs  ill-founded;  it  is  certain  that 
till  now  there  was  no  place  allotted  in  your  mind  to  the  new  and 
startling  inhabitant;  and  now  that  it  has  conquered  an  entrance, 
you  do  not  at  once  see  which  of  your  old  ideas  it  will  or  will  not 
turn  out,  with  which  of  them  it  can  be  reconciled,  and  with  which 
it  is  at  essential  unity.  Naturally,  therefore,  common  men  hate 
a  new  idea,  and  are  more  or  less  disposed  to  ill-treat  the  original 
man  who  brings  it  Even  nations,  with  long  habits  of  discussion, 
are  intolerant  enough.    In  England,  where  there  is,  on  the  whole, 
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probably  a  freer  discussion  of  a  greater  number  of  subjects  than 
ever  was  before  in  the  world,  we  know  how  much  power  bigotry 
retains.  But  discussion,  to  be  successful,  requires  tolerance.  It 
fails  wherever,  as  in  a  French  political  assembly,  any  one  who 
hears  anything  which  he  dislikes,  tries  to  howl  it  down.  If  we 
know  that  a  nation  is  capable  of  enduring  continuous  discussion, 
we  know  that  it  is  capable  of  practising  with  equanimity  contin- 
uous tolerance."  —  Walter  Bagehot  in  Fortnightly  Review ^  ^an., 
1872. 

School  Education.  —  At  school  a  boy's  (or  girl's)  business  is 
not  simply,' or  mainly,  to  gain  knowledge,  but  to  learn  how  to 
gain  it.  If  he  learns  his  own  place  in  the  world,  and,  in  a  prac- 
tical fashion,  his  duty  towards  other  boys,  and  to  his  superiors  as 
well  as  to  his  inferiors  ;  if  he  acquires  the  apparatus  for  obtain- 
ing and  storing  knowledge,  and  some  judgment  as  to  what  kind 
of  knowledge  is  worth  obtaining,  his  time  at  school  has  not  been 
misspent,  even  if  he  carries  away  a  very  scanty  store  of  actual 
facts  in  history,  or  literature,  or  physical  science.  If  in  his 
schoolboy  days,  you  cram  his  head  with  such  facts  beyond  what 
are  merely  elementary,  you  are  very  apt  to  addle  his  brains  and 
make  a  little  prig  or  pedant  of  him,  incapable,  from  self-conceit,  of 
a  much  further  progress  afterwards."  A  *' diluted  omniscience** 
unnecessary.  "  I  remember  one  day  going  to  consult  Canning  on 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  me,  when  he  was  staying  down 
at  Enfield.  We  walked  into  the  woods  to  have  a  quiet  talk,  and 
as  we  passed  some  ponds,  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  was  a  new 
light  to  him  that  tadpoles  turned  into  frogs.  * 

"  My  uncle  added, '  now  don't  you  go  and  tell  that  story  of  Can- 
ning to  the  next  fool  you  meet  Canning  could  rule  and  did  rule 
a  great  and  civilized  nation ;  but  in  these  days  people  are  apt  to 
fiincy  that  any  one  who  does  not  know  the  natural  history  of 
frogs  must  be  an  imbecile  in  the  treatment  of  men.' " — Frere} 

Happiness.  —  The  pleasure  plant,  though  not  to  be  found  in 
the  great  botanical  work  of  Linnaeus,  is  one  which  grows  in  every 

iWorks  of  John  Hookham  Frere,  in  verse  and  prose,  now  first  collected,  with  a 
memoir  by  his  nephews.    2  vols.  8^.  London,  1872. 
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country  inhabited  by  man.  It  seems  to  be  independent  of  all 
climatic  conditions,  flourishing  as  vigorously  in  the  coldest  parts 
of  Iceland  as  in  the  warmest  district  of  India.  The  varieties  of 
it  are  all  but  innumerable,  and  differ  very  much  from  each  other. 
All  kinds  of  its  fruit,  however,  are  described  as  having  one  common 
point  of  resemblance,  viz.,  a  highly  agreeable  flavor.  The  pleasure 
plant  naturally  grows  wild,  and  often  but  little  attention  is  paid 
to  its  culture.  When  its  fruit  is  taken  in  excess  it  is  followed  by 
many  unpleasant  symptoms,  —  such  as  nausea,  depression,  insan- 
ity, and  even  death.  When  cultivated,  however,  and  used  mod- 
erately, the  pleasure  plant  yields  the  finest  exhilarant  that 
nature  has  given  us. 

.  .  .  We  have  Jiad  treatises  on  horticulture,  agriculture,  pisca- 
culture,  art  culture,  and  there  may  be  room,  therefore,  for  one  on 
pleasure  culture.  By  that  term  it  will  be  guessed  the  author 
means  the  science  of  so  developing  and  training  the  manifold 
forms  of  pleasure  which  nature  has  given  us,  as  to  cultivate  them 
into  rational  happiness.  Some  work  of  the  kind  seems  specially 
opportune  at  the  present  hour  when  our  school  boards  and  social 
science  meetings  are  competing  in  their  efforts  to  educate  the 
nation  to  a  wise  enjoyment  of  life.  It  is  time,  indeed,  that  the 
whole  subject  of  happiness  should  be  dragged  down  from  the 
regions  of  transcendentalism  in  which  essayists  have  left  it,  and 
be  made,  if  possible,  to  take  its  place  in  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  every-day  life. 

In  addition  to  a  popular  outline  of  the  sources  of  human 
pleasure,  the  author  has  added  a  running  comment  on  the  rela- 
tions of  rdigion  to  pleasure,  which  will,  we  trust,  show  the 
reason  more  clearly  than  he  has  apprehended  it  before,  the  truth 
that  the  Framer  of  the  natural  law  of  pleasure  is  the  same 
gracious  Being  who  tells  us  in  Revelation  that  he  has  given  us 
"all  things  richly  to  enjoy."  —  Preface  to  "  The  Culture  of  Pleas- 
ure: or^  the  Enjoyment  of  Life  in  its  Social  and  Religious  Aspects^ 
London,  1872.  [Some  American  publisher  should  reprint  this 
thoughtful  and  wholesome  book.  It  is  brimful  of  pleasant  anec- 
dote.] 
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LrLEANINGS. 

A  Good  Idea.  —  In  order  to  make  written  exercises  more  interest- 
ing, I  would  suggest  that  a  small  box  be  nailed  against  the  wall  and 
marked  "  Post-office."  Have  an  opening  in  the  top  large  enough  to 
slip  a  letter  through.  Havp  the  pupils  fold  their  exercises  in  the  form 
of  letters,  put  them  in  envelopes  (of  their  own  manufacture),  direct  and 
put  in  the  office.  Appoint  one  scholar  to  act  as  postmaster.  Have 
the  scholars  write  letters  one  to  another,  each  letter,  however,  to  con- 
tain a  question  taken  from  one  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  school. 
Have  the  scholar  who  receives  the  letter  answer  the  same,  and  the 
question  which  it  contains,  within  a  given  time,  or  pay  a  fine.  —  Maine 
journal  of  Education. 

Narrow  Teachers.  —  The  complaint  is  often  heard  that  teachers 
become  fiissy,  arbitrary,  and  narrow  in  their  views,  and  good  for  noth- 
ing else.  And  this  statement  is  true,  except  the  last  clause,  for  if  one 
has  fallen  into  that  condition,  he  is  certainly  unfit  to  teach.  Such, 
doubtless,  is  the  tendency  in  this  profession ;  but  it  can  be  resisted,  and 
that  successfully.  There  is,  however,  but  one  way  in  which  to  do  it, 
and  that  is  by  a  persistent  and  liberal  culture  of  the  mind.  I  have,  in 
my  experience,  met  with  many  teachers  whose  society  was  as  rich  and 
genial  as  any  I  have  ever  found ;  but  this  has  always  come  of  constant 
mental  activity  and  discipline.  Believe  me,  teachers,  by  this  means, 
and  by  this  only,  can  you  resist  the  narrowing  influence  of  your  work. 
You  must  learn  to  wield  a  free  and  intelligent  judgment  in  various 
spheres.  You  may,  for  instance,  even  in  the  midst  of  your  work,  by  a 
proper  training  of  mind  and  heart,  possess  tastes  that  shall  be  so  far 
consonant  with  the  true  principles  of  art  as  to  catch  the  inspirations  of 
nature.  Sympathy  with  nature  is  one  of  the  most  potent  preventives 
of  the  evils  to  which  I  have  alluded.  A  teacher,  furthermore,  should 
be  in  constant  communication  with  the  great  masters  of  thought,  espe- 
cially in  our  own  language.  To  neglect  this,  seems  to  me  inexcusable. 
It  argues  a  smallness  of  mind  and  perversion  of  taste  that  should  find 
no  place  in  the  work  of  instructing  living  souls.  —  Conn.  School  Journal. 

Female  Education.  —  In  the  matter  of  dress-making,  house-keep- 
ing, cooking,  and  such  like  domestic  essentials,  the  absence  of  educa- 
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don  affects  the  poorer  classes  more  than  the  rich.  There  was,  it  is 
said,  a  time  when  the  highest  lady  thought  it  not  beneath  her  to  under- 
stand the  culinary  arts ;  but  perhaps  those  days,  like  Burke's  days  of 
chivalry,  have  gone  forever,  and  only  exist  in  the  memory  of  the  past 
AVith  the  poorer,  however,  such  matters  assume  the  importance  of  an 
economic  science.  Dickens'  graphic  description  of  Dora's  housekeep- 
ing, in  "  David  Copperfield,"  is  not  far  from  the  actual  truth  in  thou- 
sands of  cases.  In  the  arrangement  of  dress ;  in  the  judicious  and 
economic  selection  of  suitable  articles,  great  waste  comes  from  igno- 
ance  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  materials.  Very  few  girls  have  any 
idea  of  cutting  out  clothing,  or  are  practised  while  at  school  in  ''  turning 
and  altering,"  and  other  essentials  for  a  really  thrifty  and  managing 
housewife. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  condition  of  society  in  all  its  branches,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  though  woman  forms  the  prominent  character  in 
all  domestic  matters,  and  though  her  education  must  have  a  most  im- 
portant influence,  and  must  affect  the  whole  nation,  yet  it  is  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  condition.  Their  deficiency,  on  careful  investigation,  is 
but  too  evident ;  and  the  evil  consequences,  though  so  serious,  and  so 
universal,  are  yet  so  old  that  society  scarcely  notices  them,  and  can 
hardly  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  benefit  which  a  reform,  or  rather,  a 
revolution  is  capable  of  producing.  —  American  EduccUumal  Monthly. 

Teacher  and  Class.  —  A  teacher  whose  acquirements  are  limited 
to  the  text-books  he  uses,  can  never  achieve  real  success  in  conducting 
his  recitations.  "A  good  schoolmaster,"  says  Guizot,  "must  know 
much  more  than  he  is  called  upon  to  teach,  in  order  that  he  may  teach 
with  intelligence  and  taste."  It  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  the  ambition  and  love  of  study  inspired  in  a  class  by  a  schol- 
arly, skilful  and  enthusiastic  teacher  are  not  worth  more  to  the  pupils 
than  all  the  studying  they  are  able  to  do.  What  is  more  contagious 
than  example  ?  What  is  more  glorious  than  a  noble  example  as  an  in- 
spiration to  worthy  deeds  ?  The  teacher  who  does  not  show  that  he 
can  go  beyond  the  text-book  in  his  search  after  truth,  and  enrich  the 
knowledge  which  his  pupils  have  acquired  by  copious  additions  to  it 
from  his  own  well  furnished  storehouse,  is  lacking  in  the  first  element 
of  power  in  his  great  work.  This  is  in  fact  one  of  the  true  secrets  01 
power  in  teaching.  It  secures  the  confidence,  it  arouses  the  interest,  it 
commands  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  class,  and  supplies  the 
most  needftil  conditions  to  its  progress.  Hence,  let  the  teacher  ever 
go  before  his  pupils  in  the  class  room  fi)ll  of  his  subject,  all  aglow  with 
12 
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its  spirit,  ready  to  meet  every  difficulty,  to  answer  every  objection,  and 
supply  every  omission  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  sharp  drill 
that  is  to  follow.  — Minnesota  Tsacher. 

Waste  of  Time. — There  is  much  time  wasted  in  the  school-room* 
Children,  as  well  as  teachers,  are  kept  too  long  at  a  time,  too  many  hours 
a  day.  They  are  all  overworked.  We  want  fewer  pupils  to  a  teacher, 
and  not  over  four  hours  of  school  per  day.  With  teachers  properly 
trained  to  give  more  attention  to  natural  science,  and  fess  to  arithme^ 
tic,  grammar,  and  geograpTiy,.  there  would  be  more  knowledge  gained 
and  fewer  blockheads, — more  interest  in  school  and  fewer  cases  for 
discipline.  We  only  repeat  what  some  of  our  best  educators  have 
already  said,  that  there  is  much  time  worse  than  thrown  away  in  study- 
ing some  of  what  are  styled  the  common  school  branches-  A  lad  of 
ordinary  intelligence  will  learn  as  much  arithmetic  or  grammar  in  one 
school  year,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  as  he  will  acquire  by  constant  dig- 
ging from  five  to  fourteen.  By  the  short  course  he  saves  time  for  nat- 
ural science  and  other  things,  saves  books  and  much  patience  of  teach- 
ers. Who  does  not  know  hundreds  of  pupils  who  are  wearing  out  their 
arithmetics  in  one  place  ?  They  learn  tables  and  ciphering  over  and 
over,  forgetting  and  learning  as  many  as  ten  times.  When  they  learn 
tables  for  distance,  they  should  be  required  to  measure,  with  cord  or 
poles,  the  dimensions  of  objects  in  the  school-room  and  in  the  yard. 
Wine  measure  and  dry  measure  will  be  comprehended  and  remembered^ 
if  the  pupils  are  required  to  measure  up  water  and  sand,  or  other  sub- 
stances, as  they  learn  the  tables.  The  same  is  true  of  most  other  tables 
usually  learned  by  rote. 

When  the  pupil  does  not  understand  a  subject,  he  becomes  discour- 
aged, and  often  acquires  a  dislike  for  school.  Generally,  the  blame  lies 
in  the  method  of  instruction,  and  not  in  the  scholar.  Our  schools  need 
more  practical  demonstrations ;  our  teachers  need  to  be  taught  some  of 
the  common  things  all  around  them,  —  taught  how  to  observe  and  how 
to  dissect  Much  of  the  time  of  teachers'  institutes  during  summer 
could  be  most  profitably  spent  under  the  guidance  of  a  competent  nat- 
uralist, who  should  allow  each  to  use  a  compound  microscope  to  see 
objects  which  he  was  taught  to  prepare  for  himself.  —  Michigan  Teacher. 

Lip-language  for  Mutes.  —  The  way  in  which  articulation  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country  is  a  credit  to  American  genius  and  perse- 
verance. When  Horace  Mann  and  Dr.  Howe,  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
turned many  years  ago  from  a  visit  to  the  Articulation  schools  of  Ger- 
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many,  they  were  enthusiastic  in  their  attempts  to  introduce  the  system 
into  this  country.  Great  opposition  to  it  was  made  by  our  teachers  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  —  notably,  by  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford. 
They  demonstrated,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  at  least,  that  it  was  not  a 
practical  acquirement.  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  the  German  sys- 
tem, which  they  investigated,  was  not  fit  to  be  introduced  into  this 
country  without  some  changes,  better  qualifying  it  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  national  genius  of  our  people.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  more 
enthusiastic  upholders  of  the  sign-system  triumphantly  interred  articu- 
lation, and  thought  that  it  would  stay  buried.  The  way  in  which  it  next 
came  to  light,  is  one  of  the  most  purely  providential  incidents  in  the 
whole  history  of  intellectual  reform. 

There  was  living  in  Massachusetts  a  young  school-teacher,  who  had 
taught  only  hearing  children,  and  who  had  no  experience  whatever  in 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  To  her  was  brought  a  little  dumb  girl 
who  had  been  deaf  from  the  age  of  about  two  years.  It  was  proposed 
that  she  should  take  charge  of  this  child's  education.  *  Teaching  her 
to  speak  was  suggested  as  an  experiment.  This  teacher,  without  any 
books  or  any  advice  whatever  on  the  subject,  simply  because  she  had 
heard  that  such  a  thing  was  being  successfully  done  in  Germany,  — 
though  she  did  not  know  how,  nor  just  where,  —  concluded  to  make  the 
trial.  In  two  ^ears,  by  her  own  unaided  efforts,  she  had  not  only  taught 
this  child  of  eight  to  speak  and  read  the  lips,  but  had  grounded  her  in 
the  studies  usually  pursued  by  children  of  her  age.  Her  success  drew 
attention  for  the  second  time  to  the  system  of  articulation.  It  had  a 
little  group  of  friends  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  result  of  Miss  Rogers' 
first  attempt  at  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  the  deaf  to  compre- 
hend is,  that  she  is  to-day  the  principal  of  the  first  articulation  school 
under  State  patronage,  ever  established  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
She  has  gone  to  Germany  to  see  if  her  system  may  be  improved  by  in- 
corporating with  it  essential  parts  of  the  German  method.  Both  are, 
however,  evidently  founded  upon  one  and  the  same  natural  principle. 
She  had,  for  a  while,  a  small  private  school ;  and  I  should  fail  to  give 
due  credit  to  modest  worth  did  I  neglect  to  mention  the  little  school  of 
Jonathan  Whipple,  in  Mystic,  Connecticut.  This  good  and  simple  old 
man  performed  almost  a  miracle,  considering  his  condition  in  life  and 
his  resources,  in  teaching  his  own  son,  a  born  deaf  mute,  to  speak  and 
read  the  lips.  The  "  Springfield  Republican  "  avers  that  Jonathan 
Whipple,  in  some  respects,  probably  knows  more  than  any  other  living 
person  of  this  peculiar  art ;  aptitude  for  which  I  regar4^  as  partly  a 
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peculiar  natural  endowment  Not  all  can  successfully  teach  articula- 
tion. It  requires  infinite  patience  and  a  most  disinterested*  enthusiasm 
for  success  in  the  work.  But  how  beautiful  and  how  wonderful  the  re- 
sults I  Can  anything  be  more  satisfactory  to  a  benevolent  mind  than 
the  thought  of  unlocking  the  sealed  lips,  —  of  restoring  one  of  these 
sad  children  of  silence  to  glad  intercourse  with  ordinary  human  beings  ? 
This  feeling  of  being  set  apart  is  so  terrible  I  Is  there  any  work  more 
Christ-like  than  to  loose  such  bonds  as  these  ?  More  than  once  have  I 
seen  Miss  Rogers'  eyes  fill  with  quick  tears  as  some  child  would  give  a 
difficult  sound  which  it  had  been  vainly  laboring,  perhaps  for  days,  to 
articulate.  —  Howard  Glyddon,  in  Christian  Union, 

Thoroughness.  —  People  believe  in  it  Popular  consent  places  it 
among  qualities  commendatory.  A  teacher  is  thorough,  and  straight- 
way canonized ;  a  school,  and  patronized  —  no  questions  asked. 

In  what  ought  thoroughness  to  consist,  —  in  thorough  teaching,  or 
thorough  education  .^  Shall  we  be  thorough  in  remembering — remem- 
bering what  looks  tell  us  ;  how  we  did  that  which  we  have  done  once, 
and  done  well  enough  ?  Or  thorough  in  thinking;  thinking,  that  is,  in 
the  power  to  do  what  has  not  been  told  us,  what  we  have  not  done  1 
The  first  passes  current.  It  is  the  kind  attained  by  examinations.  Now, 
if  that  be  true  thoroughness,  the  highest,  college  terms  were  as  well 
spent  in  learning  the  names  of  all  the  counties  in  the  States  in  alpha- 
betical order,  as  in  learning  an  equal  number  of  facts  from  text-books. 
The  difference  in  value  between  the  names  and  the  facts,  per  se,  is  n't 
worth  reckoning,  —  only  as  the  teaching  is  such  as  to  teach  the  learner 
to  use  the  latter. 

Examination  (except  on  the  plan  of  original  theses,  as  in  European 
Universities  and  our  professional  schools)  are  a  curse,  —  a  cramping, 
paralyzing  curse.  Students  stuff  themselves  to  "  pass  "  examination  ; 
stuff  with  facts  from  text-books,  till  they  are  like  toads  that  wicked  boys 
have  filled  with  shot ;  stuff  for  months,  instead  of  strengthening  by 
mind  action,  essaying  the  original.  What  is  the  function  of  a  college 
—  not  a  primary  school  nor  academy,  —  but  a  college  ?  It  is  a  place 
to  gather  material  to  act  upon,  or  to  learn  how  to  act 

A  leading  college  in  northeastern  Ohio,  not  content  with  having  its 
students  stuff  once  a  term,  has  doubled  the  dose,  and  put  an  examina- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  term.  Does  it  think  intellects  are  Hke  India- 
rubber  bags,  bigger  the  greater  number  of  things  they  contain  ?  To 
hold,  to  act ;  which  is  higher  ? 

"  Thoroughness,"  the  popular,  current  kind  in  common  schools,  is 
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the  greatest  foe  to  the  higher  scholarship  and  the  development  of  mind. 
Thousands  annually  in  these  schools  are  going  over,  and  over,  and  over, 
geog^phy,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  "  because  they  are  not  thorough 
in  them  "  ;  that  is,  are  not  sure  they  can  answer  every  question  in  geog- 
raphy and  grammar,  or  solve  every  example  in  arithmetic.  In  the 
name  of  reason,  after  you  have  solved  all  or  most  of  the  examples  in 
arithmetic,  why  spend  many  months  going  over  what  you  have  done, 
just  to  be  sure  you  remember  how  it  was  done  !  Do  you  expect  thus  to 
develop  power  to  do  greater^  things  without  essaying  them  ?  Leave 
arithmetic  when  you  have  power  to  solve  its  problems.  Never  mind  if 
you  don't  remember  all  of  them,  can't  solve  all  without  some  study  again. 
It  will  take  no  stronger  thought,  develop  no  more  power  worth  computing, 
to  go  over  them  again.  Arithmetic  has  done  all  it  can  for  you  —  called 
into  exercise  the  highest  power  its  examples  demand.  Leave  it ;  you 
sin  against  your  mind  to  stay  there  longer  I  Take  algebra ;  de- 
mand of  your  mind  greater  difficulties ;  spend  no  more  time  on  the 
smaller ;  the  discipline  of  those  will  develop  a  power  to  which  these 
will  appear  simple,  when  needed.  This  is  the  principle  that  insures  in 
higher  scholarship,  a  larger  mind  power ;  fitness  for  greater  deeds  and 
nobler  duties  in  life.  Its  so  general  violation  is  an  enormous  sub* 
traction  from  the  scholarship,  the  mind  power,  of  our  people ;  a  fearful 
waste  of  the  opportunities  of  our  State-funded  schools  and  our  God- 
given  time.    Be  banished  such  "  thoroughness."  —  National  Normal. 
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—  A  BRIGHT,  able  paper  is  the  Amherst  Student.  It  thinks  that  ^^  edu- 
cated dyspepsia  may  fit  men  for  heaven,  but  the  church  militant  wants 
none  of  it."    It  augurs  well  when  sons  teach  wisdom  to  their  fathers. 

—  An  article  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  argues  against  '^  too  much  su- 
pervision "  of  schools  by  principals.  The  writer  says,  that  if  "  the  prin- 
cipal takes  the  laboring  oar  himself,  in  teaching,  he  can  exact  more 
from  his  subordinate  teachers."  We  are  inclined  to  think  there  is  con- 
siderable truth  in  the  idea  of  the  writer,  provided,  as  he  says,  ''  the 
school  is  sharply  graded,  with  a  corps  of  carefuHy-selected  teachers ; 
but  with  our  present  method  of  supervision  by  school  boards^  how 
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many  schools  will  yoti  find  answering  these  conditions?    Very  few,  we 
ween. 

—  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart,  now  hale  and  vigorous,  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  has  just  written  "  Recollections  of  Past  Life*"  He  is 
a  distinguished  English  physician^  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
son-in-law  to  Sidney  Smith,  The  doctor  attributes  his  robust  health  to 
the  practice  of  devoting  a  portion  of  every  year  to  foreign  travel ;  and 
in  this  work  of  Recollections,  he  has  recorded  accounts  of  eight  sep- 
arate voyages  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  visits  to 
almost  all  the  famous  places  on  the  globe.  But  travel  benefits  in 
other  ways  than  by  keeping  up  the  stock  of  pristine  vigor.  It  broadens 
the  mind  ;  it  takes  one  out  of  his  little  half-bushel  of  daily  tread  and 
thought  Teachers,  travel.  Committees,  let  them  travel.  Don't 
grudge  them  the  time  thus  spent.  They  will  return  to  their  posts,  — 
their  labor  worth  double  to  you  and  your  children. 

—  Prof.  Atkinson,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  makes  the  followii^g  very 
sensible  remarks  about  reading :  Every  one's  reading  should  have  an 
individual  character.  It  is  the  poorest  reason  in  the  world  for  reading 
a  book  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blank,  or  the  great  literary  Mr.  So-and-so 
praise  it  I  am  always  grateful  to  any  competent  student  for  telling 
me  what  a  book  contains,  or  his  opinion  about  it,  provided  he  gives 
me  reasons  for  his  opinion ;  but  whether  I  had  better  invest  any  por- 
tion of  this  limited  life  in  reading  it,  is  a  point  which  no  one  can  deter- 
mine for  me ;  for  it  depends  upon  the  question  whether  it  will  fit  into 
that  self-education  which  ought  always  to  be  going  on  actively  within  us, 
and  which,  to  be  of  any  avail,  should  be  individual  as  well  as  system- 
atic. Nothing  is  more  destructive  of  that  than  browsing  about  among 
all  manner  of  books  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  reading  one  because  it 
is  by  an  American  author,  and  another  because  it  has  a  good  moral 
tone,  and  another  because  the  American  Quarterly,  spoke  well  of  it 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  volumes  of  "  Elegant  Extracts  "  are  some- 
times manufactured,  with  the  help  of  a  good  pair  of  scissors  to  serve 
to  keep  apart  the  gilt  covers  of  some  ornament  for  parlor  tables.  I 
prefer  a  pair  of  backgammon-boards. 

—  T.W.  Higginson,  in  the  "  Woman's  Journal  "  of  March  9,  say^  that 
"  the  '  favored  classes '  do  not  seek  to  train  the  minds  of  their  girls, 
but  their  manners ;  and  the  girls  whose  minds  are  trained  proceed 
from  the  middle  class  of  society.     We  do  not  know  between  what  de- 
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grees  in  the  social  scale  lies  the  '  middle  dass '  in  Mr.  Higginscm's 
opinion ;  but  if  he  means  by  ^  middle  class '  those  who  are  in  easy 
dromistances,  neither  rich  nor  poor^  we  think  the  statement  of  the 
Worcester  radical  an  exaggerated  one.  If  he  should  go  through  our 
public  schools,  he  would  find  we  think  that  the  rich,  quite  as  generally 
as  the  middle  dass,  send  their  children,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  to  these 
schools.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think,  too,  that  of  what  passes  for 
education  in  our  schools,  the  girls  get  as  much,  even  more,  than  the 
hoys  ;  for  as  a  class  they  remain  in  school  considerably  longer.  Our 
observation  has  convinced  us  that,  with  exceptional  cases,  the  greater 
number  of  private  schools  in  our  dties  are  maintained  by  dissatisfied 
pupils  of  the  public  schools,  —  those  who  by  reason  of  sickness  or  dul- 
ness  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  tests  of  promotions  fi'om  time  to 
time.  And  we  venture  the  idea  that  the  reason  why  the  "  real  intellec- 
tual training "  of  American  girls  is  inferior  to  that  of  boys  (as  Mr. 
Higginson  seems  to  think)  is  because  of  the  restraint  which  the  popu- 
lar thought  has  put  upon  their  powers.  The  education  of  girls  is  one 
of  passivity  ;  of  boys,  activity.  We  hail  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Higginson 
and  his  coadjutors,  male  and  female,  who  are  seeking  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  woman  and  thus  give  a  freer  play  to  her  powers. 


Notes    by    the    Wat. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  the  disposition  evinced  at  the  annual  town 
meetings  last  month  to  retain  old  and  tried  members  of  school  com- 
mittees, and  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  school  expenses.  .  .  • 
Are  the  children  to  sing  at  the  next  peace  jubilee  ?  We  hope  so,  for 
to  us  their  singing  at  the  last  was  the  finest  feature  ;  what  more  appro- 
priate than  for  "peace  on  earth"  to  be  chanted  by  the  cherubs  of 
earth.  .  .  .  The  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education  recently  raised  the 
salaries  of  male  principals,  but  refused  to  raise  those  of  the  lady  prin- 
cipals. So  does  Boston.  .  .  •  M.  Plantamsur  predicts  a  comet  next 
year  to  come  in  contact  with  the  earth.  Is  anybody  afraid  ?  .  .  .  The 
New  York  Times  speaks  of  some  of  its  palatial  residences  as  "  brown 
stone  fever  nests."  .  .  .  There  are  some  of  our  schools  which,  on 
account  of  their  boggy  situation  and  careless  ventilation,  might  be 
denominated  brick  children-slayers.  .  .  .  We  are  constantly  noting  the 
uneasy  nature  of  Amherst  students.    Their  latest  move  is  to  test  the 
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legality  of  the  forced  attendance  on  church  of  students  of  legal  age. 
.  .  .  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Au- 
imals  offers  prizes  to  Boston  Grammar  and  High  schools  for  best 
essays  on  cruelty  to  animals.  A  good  way  too  to  call  the  attention  of 
children  to  this  important  subject.  .  •  .  What  do  Bamum's  cannibals 
feed  upon  ?  is  the  harrassing  question  of  the  present  hour.  •  •  .  Ever- 
ett says,  "  Education  is  a  better  safeguard  of  liberty  than  a  standing 
army."  .  .  .  Among  the  Jesuits  it  was  a  rule,  after  two  hours  of  study, 
that  there  must  be  some  relaxation,  however  trifling.  Shrewd  people, 
those  Jesuits,  and  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  age*  .  •  .  The  city  pa- 
pers are  demanding  of  merchants  that  they  let  their  shop  girls  sit  down. 
Teachers,  let  your  girls  and  boys  sit  down.  .  .  .  The  sudden  collapse 
of  the  Tichborne  case  in  England  has  made  us  all  more  sure  of  the 
identity  of  our  friends.  .  .  .  Salem  billiard  halls  can  hold  no  boys 
under  age  without  written  permission  from  parents.  Enforce  the  law 
everywhere,  friend  policemen  1  .  .  .  Kansas  has  killed  the  Compulsory- 
Education  Bill.  First  agriculture,  say  they ;  then  education.  We  are 
sorry.  ..."  The  first  use  of  education  is  to  enable  us  to  consult  with 
the  wisest  and  greatest  of  men  on  all  points  of  earnest  difficulties  ;  and 
to  use  books  rightly,  is  to  go  to  them  for  help,  and  to  receive  from  them 
the  united  sentence  of  the  judges  and  councils  of  all  time  against  our 
solitary  and  unstable  opinion,"  says  Ruskin.  .  .  .  The  little  eleven- 
year  old  boy,  who,  the  other  day,  in  Boston,  on  being  locked  up  for 
truancy,  feigned  insanity,  furnishes  a  severe  commentary  upon  the 
growing  disposition  of  criminals  to  set  up  as  defence  the  same  plea. 
Well  may  we  ask,  with  Dr.  Ray,  "  Are  we  all  insane  ? "  .  .  .  Queen 
Victoria  was  reared  in  as  much  honesty  and  care  about  money  matters 
as  if  she  had  been  a  plebeian's  child.  She  was  never  allowed  to  buy 
beyond  the  amount  of  money  in  her  purse.  An  example  for  the 
parents  of  children  with  less  expectations.  ...  A  teacher  in  Wiscon- 
sin lets  her  children  out  five  minutes  to  see  the  railway  train  as  it 
passes.  When  the  circus  and  menagerie  go  by,  also,  they  go  out 
to  see.  This  is  true  object-teaching.  Sensible  teacher.  .  .  .  Lon- 
don has  a  population  of  3,883,092,  which  is  more  than  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans,  San  Francisco  and  Buffalo  put  together.  ...  A  late  writer 
has  acquitted  Nero  of  playing  the  violin  while  Rome  was  burning.  He 
proves  an  alibi.  Besides,  Nero  couldn't  fiddle.  .  .  .  The  peach  buds 
are  all  frost-bitten,  is  the  old  cry.  The  schools  are  all  useless  and 
humbugs,  is  another.     Croakers  still  live,  but  we  still  get  peaches.  .  .  . 
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**  No  teacher  is  worthy  the  name,  who  cannot  hold  and  interest  all  his 
class,"  says  a  paper.  Does  anybody  believe  it?  We  think  not.  .  .  . 
'^  Trust  him  little  who  praises  all ;  him  less  who  censures  all ;  and  him 
least  who  is  indifferent  about  all."  .  .  .  New  York  has  24  daily  papers, 
Paris  20,  and  London  only  9.  Is  New  York  any  better  than  London 
for  it,  —  or  any  worse  ?  .  .  .  "  Steady  by  jerks  "  must  have  originated 
from  the  operation  of  a  galvanic  battery.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Whitney  in  "  Zerub 
Throop's  Experiment,"  gives  some  fine  hints  about  astronomy  for  small 
children.  The  book  is  worth  reading  for  that  alone.  > .  .  Socrates 
says,  "  there  is  but  one  good,  which  is  knowledge,  and  one  evil,  which 
is  ignorance."  ..."  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  that  even  in  a  stage  coach 
he  always  found  somebody  who  could  tell  him  something  he  did  not 
know."  If  the  last  he  refers  to  the  somebody,  we  think  there  are  a 
vast  number  like  this  "^^"who  can  tell  what  they  don't  know,  and 
tell  it  oftener  than  what  they  do  know.  ...  A  western  paper  thinks  the 
snail  has  a  "right  smart  chance  for  a  toothache.  He  has  no  rows  of 
teeth,  with  no  teeth  in  each  row."  Did  he  count  them?  .  .  .  The 
educational  outlook  in  Tennessee  is  indeed  discouraging.  The  school 
law  was  repealed  in  1869,  and  now  the  school-houses  are  virtually 
closed.  Is  not  this  an  argument  for  national  education  ?  •  .  .  We  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  educators,  the  report  of  Superintendent  Harris 
to  the  St  Louis  school  board  on  the  subject  of  introducing  natural  his- 
tory into  the  common  schools.  Of  what  use  is  all  our  talk  about  the 
observing  faculties  being  the  earliest  developed,  and  the  discussions 
upon  metaphysics  so  pleasing  to  superintendents  and  those  in  search 
of  teachers,  when  we  have  advanced  scarcely  a  step  in  applying  these 
truths  to  the  curriculum  of  our  schools.  Here  is  a  "  dreaming  "  meta- 
physician hitting  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  we  hope  to  see  his  pro- 
gramme, or  "  syllabus,"  as  he  calls  it,  extensively  copied.  .  .  .  Dickens, 
referring  to  Mr.  Boffin's  begging  correspondents,  says  :  "  Among  them 
were  several  daughters  of  general  officers  long  accustomed  to  every 
luxury  of  life  except  spelling."  Spelling  is  a  luxury,  not  a  necessity. 
Scholars  as  well  as  citizens  find  the  heaviest  tax  to  be  on  luxuries.  •  .  . 
It  made  us  lenient  years  ago  in  a  district  school  when  the  boy  whose 
whipping  had  been  postponed  till  the  next  day,  brought  us  a  box  of 
delicious  strawberries.  His  punishment  was  indefinitely  postponed. 
.  .  •  Some  people  talk  so  much  and  tell  all  they  know,  that  they  don't 
save  enough  for  seed,  and  are  always  poverty-stricken,  "  hand-to-mouth  " 
thinkers.  ..."  There  are  two  kinds  of  mornings,  rainy  and  pleasant," 
is  the  heading  of  a  composition  before  us. 
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—  The  Middlesex  County  Teachers^ 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
at  West  Newtcii,  April  5  and  -6. 

—  The  Directors  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  have  offered  a  prize  oi  five  dol- 
lars to  each  of  the  grammar  schools  of 
Boston,  for  the  best  compodtion  on 
'*  Kindness  to  Animals ; "  and  a  prize  of 
ten  dollars  each  to  the  Latin,  English 
High,  Girls'  High  and  Normal,  and  the 
Roxbury  and  Dorchester  High  schools, 
and  a  copy  of  "  Our  Dumb  Animals,"  for 
one  year,  to  each  of  the  writers  of  the 
four  next  best  compositions  in  each 
school,  on  the  same  subject  The  com- 
positions are  coming  in  in  large  numbers, 

—  Charlestown  commemorated  Wasbr- 
ington*s  Birthday  by  dedicating  one  of 
the  best-appointed  school  buildings  in 
the  State.  The  building  cost  ^2,oco. 
Furniture  about  |8,ooo  and  land  $30,000. 

The  keys  were  delivered  to  "W.  E. 
Eaton,  Principal  of  the  school  His 
response  was  earnest,  sensible  and  to  the 
point  He  claimed  that  the  best  teacher 
is  one  whose  results  cannot  be  reckoned 
in  figures,  or  bounded  by  lines.  Pro£ 
B.  F.  Tweed,  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  several  other  gentlemen,  made  very 
interesting  and  eloquent  speeches. 

—  In  one  city  in  Hungary,  out  of  a 
population  of  70,000,  48,000  are  unable 
to  read  and  write.  In  Archangel,  Rus- 
sia, only  one  in  every  i,  166  of  the  inhab- 
itants can  read  and  write  I  In  Belgium, 
in  the  town  of  Roulers,  out  of  13,774  in- 
habitants, 9,849  are  totally  illiterate.  In 
the  factory  districts  of  Belgium,  out  of 
1,000  workmen,  only  100  can  read  and 
write,  and  of  the  rest  only  fifty  can  read ; 
and  of  130  French  officers,  recently  pris- 


oners of  war  at  Konisberg,  Prussia,  sev- 
enteen could  not  write  their  names.  Out 
of  every  100  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  to  thirteen,  there  attended  school,  in 
Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Wurtemberg,  96  to 
99.  Switzerland,  95  to  96 ;  Bavaria  and 
Denmark,  89 ;  France,  78  ;  Sweden,  97  ; 
Netherlands,  Belgium  and  England,  75 
to  77;  Mecklenberg,  64;  Austria,  51; 
Spain,  46;  Italy  and  Poland,  35;  Greece, 
29;  Portugal,  14;  Turkey,  ii;  Russia,  6. 

—  The  annual  report  of  the  schools  of 
Cincinnati,  O.,  for  1872,  is  an  interesting 
and  valuable  document  The  schools  are 
superintended  by  John  Hancock,  a  well- 
known  leader  in  public  education.  He 
condemns  the  daily  marking  system,  and 
reconunends  monthly  written  examina- 
tions. In  his  opinion,  "  a  correct  recita- 
tion is  an  effective  device  to  make  stupid 
scholairs  still  more  stupid,  and  tends  to  a 
lack  of  precision  of  thoi^ht  and  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  bright  ones." 
From  the  large  infusion  of  the  German 
element  in  the  population,  they  have  a 
German  department  in  their  schools,  and 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  study  it  The  interest 
of  the  superintendent  in  the  subject  of 
drawing  has  placed  Cincinnati  among  the 
foremost  in  the  strife  for  excelling  in  that 
most  important  branch  of  education.  In 
several  of  the  schools,  ventilating  stoves 
have  replaced  furnaces ;  the  change  has 
given  satis&ction,  and  the  committee 
recommend  that  these  stoves  be  put  in 
other  schools.  Number  of  different  pu- 
pils registered,  27,14a  Per  cent  of  at- 
tendance, 95.5.  Average  number  to  a 
teacher,  44  5.  Total  average  cost  per 
pupil,  -$24.37,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
new  buildings.     They  have  for  special 
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%eachcTs,  7  in  penmanship,  ^  in  dlawing, 
I  in  gymnastics,  and  6  in  music. 

—  Boston  Schools.  The  superin- 
tendent, in  his  semi-annual  report  for 
March,  gives  an  outline  of  the  course  of 
study  in  the  public  schools  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  in  a  very  interesting  man- 
ner shows  the  superiority  of  the  present 
condition  of  them  over  that  of  fifty  years 
ago.  The  number  of  regular  teachers 
are  122  males,  814  females;  total, 936. 
The  special  teachers  are,  i  in  vocal  cul- 
ture, I  in  military  drill,  5  in  drawing,  4  in 
French,  2  in  German,  6  in  music,  and  18 
in  sewing, — 17  males,  and  20  females  ; 
total,  37.  Number  of  pupils  in  the  Latin 
school,  254  boys ;  English  High,442  boys  ; 
Girls'  High  and  Normal,  550  girls  ;  Rox- 
bury  High,  90  boys,  and  126  girls ;  Dor- 
chester High,  50  boys,  and  82  girls.  Av- 
erage whole  number  in  all  the  high  school^ 
836  boys,  and  758  girls,  —  total,  1,594. 
Average  whole  number  in  the  grammar 
schools,  10,398  boys,  and  9,435  girls,  — 
total,  19,833.  Number  in  the  primaiy 
schools,  8,118  boys,  and  71O43  .girls, — 
total,  15,161.  Whole  number  of  pupils 
in  all  grades,  36,588. 

—  Tkachexs  COirFlUMKD.  Afice  E. 
Spedel,  Joanna  Monroe,  Caroline  Eliot, 
Mary  E.  H.  Ottwell,  Ann  E.  McGrath, 
MaryC.  Edes,  Sarah  £.  Austin,  Abbie 
L.  W.  Everett,  Helen  M.  HiBs,  Anrae 
W.  Ford,  Edna  L.  Gleason,  Alice  T. 
Kelley,  and  Annie  H«  Berry. 

—  Nearly  one  hittidred  of  the  gradoates 
of  Amherst  college  dined  at  Parker's  last 
week. 

—  A  new  school-house  has  been  built 
in  Ea^t  Cambridge.  The  building  is 
built  of  brick,  with  sandstone  trimmings, 
is  four  stories  high,  and  is  divided  into 
twelve  school-rooms,  with  appropriate 
recitation  rooms,  etc 

—  W.  A.  Wilde,  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  that  town,  has  tendered  the 
School  Committee  of  Maiden  a  gift  of 
$500,  to  be  used  in  supplying  reference 


4)ooks,  maps,  chatrtsi»  etc,  for  the  several 
schools  in  town. 

—  The  Salem  High  School  Assoda- 
tion  has  erected  a  taUet  in  tihe  hall  of  the 
Hig'h  School  building,  in  commemoration 
of  its  members  who  fell  in  the  late  war. 
The  tablet  is  of  marble,  and  besides  the 
•dates  1861-1865,  bears  the  motto,  *  In 
memoriam  —  Pro  Patria,**  the  names  6i 
the  heroes  whose  memory  it  commemor- 
ates, and  the  words,  **  Erected  by  the 
Salem  High  School  Association.** 

"^  Barnstable  has  voted  to  abolish  the 
•district  system.^— The  State  has  appro- 
priated $75«ooo  for  a  new  boarding  house 
for  Westfield  Normal  schooL  —  Pro£ 
Moses  T.  Brown  has  done  eloquent  ^eiv 
vice  in  the  recent  political  campaign  in 
New  Hampshire.  —  Fred.  Foster  leaves 
the  Atfaol  High  school  at  the  c>ose  of 
•the  present  term.  — ^.  James  Powell  is 
Principal  of  the  High  school  at  Ayer.  — 
Athol  elects  a  superintendent  of  schools 
this  yeaar.  — -  LoweU  lias  oj^ened  evening 
drawing  schools.  -^  Arthur  C  Boyden,  of 
•Medway  High  school,  has  resigned. 

—  Anna  C.  Brackett,  who  received  the 
highest  salary  of  any  female  teacher  In 
this  country,  is  about  to  resign  her  posi- 
tion in  the  St  Louis  Normal  school,  to 
open  a  private  school  in  New  York  City. 
—  The  Bri(%ewater  Normal  has  156 
pupil& 

— Howard  College  "has  71  scholarships, 
ranging  from  $75  to  $300  dollars. —  Dud- 
ley N.  Griffin  has  been  elected  principal 
of  the  Middle  Grammar  school.  New 
Bedford,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500. 

—  Mr.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education,  has  re- 
ceived a  formal  invitation  to  take  charge 
of  the  educational  interests  of  the  Japan- 
ese empire.  This  empire  has  determined 
to  remodel  its  entire  educational  system, 
even  to  the  alphabet,  on  the  American 
model,  and  this  offer  is  in  accordance 
with  this  general  design.  The  salary 
offered  is  $10,000  a  year. 
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Cambridge.  Charlotte  E.  Camp 
has  been-  confirmed  in  the  Thomdike 
Grammar  school.  Helen  Shepard  has 
resigned,  and  M.  £.  Hartwell  appointed 
to  fill  her  place.  £.  B.  Hale  has  been 
unanimously  re-elected  superintendent. 

Berkshirs  Items.  Miss  Clinton  is 
teacher  of  the  Williamstown  High  school; 
not  Miss  Graves,  as  printed  in  a  late 
issue.  —  Valuable  apparatus  has  been 
purchased  for  the  use  of  Drury  Academy 
(Public  School),  North  Adams.  A.  D. 
Miner  is  Principal  of  the  High  school.— 
Miss  Martha  Lindley,  head  of  the  Gram- 
mar schools,  has  resigned  her  situation. 

—  Cheshire  has  a  graded  school  of  some 
two  hundred  scholars,  with  five  teachers. 

—  Miss  M.  A.  Neale,  a  gpraduate  of  West- 
field  Normal,  is  Principal  of  the  High 
school. —  Pittsfield  Evening  Schools  have 
been  a  marked  success ;  336  pupils  have 
been  in  attendance  and  have  been  in- 
structed by  six  male  teachere.  Dr.  Brew- 
ster is  Superintendent  of  Pittsfield 
Schools.  —  H.  R.  Gibbs,  of  South  Lee, 
succeeds  Prof  Linfield  in  the  Lenox  High 
school.  —  May  Berkshire  expect  a  sight 
of  the  famous  Smith  and  his  models,  or 
will  they  not  bear  transportation  over  the 
mountains  ? 

—  John  Wilson  has  resigned,  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Prescott  school,  Somerville. 

—  David  A.  Caldwell  of  the  Middle 
street  Grammar  school,  New  Bedford, 
goes  into  the  new  school-house,  Provi- 
dence, R.  L  —  John  B.  Gifibrd,  of  West- 


port,  late  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal 
school,  takes  a  High  and  Grammar  school, 
East  Medway.  —  Frank  B.  Davis,  of 
Tyngsboro',  has  taken  a  school  in  Sla- 
tersville,  R.  I.,  as  has  Edward  P.  Fitts. 

—  Helen  M.  Williams,  of  Braintree,  and 
Viola  Littlefield,  of  Stoughton,  have  re- 
ceived appointments  in  Fall  River.  — 
Maria  J.  Bancroft,  of  Reading,  and  Nellie 
J.  Bassett,  of  the  same  place,  have  re- 
ceived situations  in  East  Bridgewater.  — 
Susie  K  Wade,  of  the  Reading  High 
school,  resigns,  to  go  South.  —  Emily  F, 
Carpenter,  of  North  Bridgewater,  accepts 
a  substitute's  position  in  theDwight  school, 
Boston.  —  Martha  A.  Smith,  of  Glouces- 
ter, has  been  appointed  head  assistant  in 
the  Sherwin  school,  Boston  Highlands, 
Miss  Holbroke  having  gone  into  the 
girls'  high  and  normal  corps  of  teachers. 

—  Walter  S.  Parker,  of  the  Fifth  street 
Grammar  school.  New  Bedford,  is  elected 
usher  in  the  Dwigh't  School,  Boston.  ^ 
Sarah  J.  Leonard,  principal  of  the  North 
Marshfield  grammar  school,  and  member 
of  the  Marshfield  school  committee,  has 
received  an  appointment  as  teacher  in  the 
Harvard  grammar  school,  Charlestown. 

—  A.  H.  Blaisdell,  of  the  Chatham  High 
school,  has  resigned,  to  accept  a  better 
position  in  another  town.  —  Hattie  E. 
Winchester,  of  Middleboro',  has  a  Pri- 
mary school  in  Maiden.  —  K  S.  Frisbee, 
of  Northampton,  goes  to  Binghamton, 
N.Y.,  to  take  charge  of  the  High  schooL 

—  The  Westfield  Normal  school  opened 
very  finely  on  the  27th   of  February 
whole  number  of  students,  141. 
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Around  the  World.  By  £.  D.  G. 
Prime,  D.  D.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

The  popular  voyage  for  health  is  no 
longer  to  Europe,  but  around  the  globe. 
Fortunate,  too,  for  readers  of  travel.  So 
many  in  recent  years  have  been  the  books 
issued  on  European  travel,  that  travelling 
in  those  countries  almost  seems  like  read- 
ing some  very  interesting  volume  over 
again.  Dr.  Prime  very  sensibly  devotes 
but  few  pages  to  Europe,  and  gives  us  a 
detailed  and  very  interesting  account  of 
the  more  eastern  countries.  He  also 
gives  the  reader  much  practical  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  seasons  for  visiting 
the  wanner  countries  of  the  Eastern 
tropics,  as  well  as  the  most  convenient 
and  suitable  routes  of  travel. 

The  Land  op  Desolation.  By  Isaac 
I.  Hayes,  M.  D.  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

This  is  a  volume  by  the  great  arctic 
explorer.  Dr.  Hayes.  It  is  an  account 
of  a  voyage  made  in  a  steam-yacht  with 
Mr.  Bradford,  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished artists,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing materials  for  his  easel.  Of  course  it 
is  no  romance,  and  yet  as  fascinating  as 
one,  and  conve3ring  information  in  a  most 
palatable  way.  We  have  often  urged,  in 
our  review  of  such  books  as  these,  the 
superiority  they  have  in  enlarging  the 
intelligence  of  the  child,  over  the  dry, 
monotonous  text-books  in  geography  or 
science.  Every  parent  should  set  before 
his  child  from  week  to  week  a  table  for 
the  mind  as  well  as  one  for  the  physical 
appetite.  It  is  strange  that  more  do  not 
Here  is  a  personal  narrative  of  observa- 
tion and  adventure  in  Greenland,  which, 
once  read  by  lad  or  miss,  would  never  be 
forgotten.  Its  mixture  of  history  and 
description  and  incident,  together  with 
its  profuse  and   excellent   illustrations. 


make  it  a  most  valuable  book  for  the 
libraries  of  young  people. 

Water  and  LANa  By  Jacob  Abbott 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  VoL  III.  of  "  Science  for  the 
Young."  The  nation  has  had  Mr.  Ab- 
bott for  a  schoolmaster,  we  don't  know 
how  many  years,  —  for  nearly  a  genera- 
tion, we  should  say.  Certainly .  the  first 
luscious  mouthfuls  of  mental  food  which 
we  recollect  of  receiving  when  a  child 
were  the  Franconia  Stories  of  this  same 
child-loving  author.  Years  have  not  di- 
minished his  ability  to  tell  his  stories  in 
the  same  simple,  delightful  way.  Here 
we  have  great  geological  principles  so 
woven  into  the  dialogue  and  illustrated 
with  incidents,  that  they  are  welcome 
even  to  the  intelligence  of  the  youthful 
reader.    It  is  copiously  illustrated. 

Schools  and  Schoolmasters.  From 
the  writing  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Edited  by  T.  J.  Chapman,  M.  A.  New 
York  and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co. 

As  the  title  has  it,  this  is  a  compila- 
tion firom  the  writings  of  Dickens.  We 
have  Dotheboys  Hall,  The  Schools  at 
Dr.  Blimber*s,  Salem  House,  and  Dr. 
Strong's.  The  readers  of  Dickens'  nov- 
els, —  and  who  has  not  read  them  ?  — 
will  remember  them  all.  The  compila- 
tion has  been  very  well  done,  the  threads 
very  skilfully  severed  and  tied  together 
again.  Dickens'  school  pictures  are 
hardly  true  to  the  modern  realities  ;  cer- 
tainly the  schools  of  this  country  are  no 
such  barbarous  institution.s.  We  were 
sorry,  in  looking  through  the  work,  not 
to  see  by  the  side  of  old  Squeers,  with 
his  horrid  brimstone  and  molasses,  the 
good  old  schoolmaster  who  sheltered 
little  Nell,  and  sat  by  the  bedside  of  the 
dying  boy,  in  that  sweetest  picture  which 
Dickens  ever  painted. 
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Physiology  of  the  Soul  and  In- 
stinct, AS  DISTINGUISHED  I-HOM  MA- 
TERIALISM. By  Martyn  Paine,  ll.d. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  volume  of  some  seven  hun- 
dred pages,  written  by  a  man  learned  in 
the  departments  of  ph3rsiology,  meta- 
physics, and  geology,  and  earnest  in  the 
support  of  what  he  regards  as  essential  to 
religion.  It  is  written  in  the  interest  of 
theology,  and  aimed  at  the  deductions  of 
modern  science,  theoretical  geology,  Dar- 
winism, and  everything  which  is  supposed 
to  £;ivor  materialism. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  author's 
success  in  vindicating  the  literal  accuracy 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
and  some  other  knotty  points  in  theology, 
against  the  scientific  theories,  we  cannot 
but  sympathize  with  the  earnest  convic- 
tions of  a  man  who,  when  even  the  relig- 
ious press  has  succumbed,  stands  up 
alone,  and  boldly  contends  for  what  he 
regards  as  truth. 

We  confess  that  we  had  supposed  some 
of  these  matters  were  finally  cMsposed  o^ 
and  that  no  essential  harm  had  been'  in- 
flicted on  religion,  or  the  Bible,  though  it 
might  be  necessary  to  re-cast  our  theol- 
ogy in  some  respects,  which  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  an  unmitigated  evil  We 
have  noticed,  too,  that  geology  is  rather 
fond  of  throwing  stones  at  theology ;  but 
as  none  of  them  seem  to  hit  religion,  we 
have  rather  enjoyed  the  sport  If  the 
same  hard  missiles  can  be  hurled  back 
with  effect  against  the  deductions  of  the- 
oretical geology,  we  have  no  fear  that  the 
battle  will  be  won  by  the  legions  of  error. 

A  Manual  of  English  Literature: 
A  Text-Book  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  John  S.  Hart,  ll.  d.  Philadel- 
phia :  Eldridge  &  Brother. 

This  book,  the  author  tells  us,  is  in- 
tended to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a 
text-book  and  a  book  of  reference. 

We  think  a  book  that  serves  a  single 
purpose  well  is  a  good  book,  and  this 
certainly  will  be  found  an  excellent  book 
of  reference. 

It  is  rather  a  biographical  dictionary  of 


authors,  with  an  enumeration  of  their 
principal  works,  than  a  manual  of  litera- 
ture. 

Give  us  as  a  "text-book"  enough  of 
Chaucer,  Spencer,  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
and  a  few  of  the  best  prose  writers,  to 
interest  the  student  in  the  literature  of 
their  times,  with  this  work  for  reference, 
and  we  should  consider  ourselves  fully 
equipped 

Shakspkarb's  King  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Edited  by  Wm.  J.  Rolfe. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  edition,  prepared  on  the  same 
plan  as  those  already  published,  will  be 
welcomed  by  every  student  of  Shakspeare, 
and  will  do  much  to  increase  the  number 
of  those  entitled  to  be  called  so. 

The  notes  seem  to  be  judicious,  and, 
by  referring  to  previous  volumes,  the  au- 
thor has  been  able  to  say  a  great  deal  in 
a  comparatively  small  space.  Such  works 
are  of  great  educational  interest 

Scribner's  Monthly.  New  York : 
Scribner  &  Co. 

The  April  number  of  this  popular 
magazine  is  on  our  table.  It  fittingly 
closes  the  third  volume.  With  the  next, 
its  publishers  promise  "better  paper,  and 
pages  even  more  attractive  than  its  pred- 
ecessor." Aside  from  the  ability  of  its 
writers,  the  two  charming  features  of  the 
magazine  are  the  variety  of  its  contents 
and  the  brevity  of  its  articles.  It  deserves 
its  popularity. 

The  Schoolmate.  Boston :  J.  H.  Allen. 

No  magazine  for  boys  and  girls  seems 
to  be  quite  in  fashion,  just  now,  that  does 
not  possess  some  leadmg  writer  who  has 
gained  his  laurels  in  nelds  where  the 
young  folks  like  to  play.  Among  these, 
—  '  holds  a  foremost  rank,  and 

the  publisher  of  ''  The  Schoolmate  "  has 
the  good  fortune  to  have  secured  him. 
Besides,  Mr.  Allen  spreads  the  table  for 
the  little  ones  with  shorter  courses,  — 
sketches  and  stones,  and  anecdotes,  re- 
buses and  puzzles  and  dialogues ;  and 
speeches,  with  gestures  most  appropriate, 
and  charming  music  for  dessert  No 
wonder  the  odldren  like  it 
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Worcester's    Comprehensive    and    Primary 

DICTIONARIES. 

We  take  pleasure  in  Informing  Sichool  Committees,  Teachers,  and  friends  of  education  gener* 
ally,  that  we  have  Just  pabliahed  the  above. 

Besides  the  lIlastrationA,  Important  additions  have  been  made  to  these  books,  and  we  believe 
the  same  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  desire  a  convenient  Dictionary  for  the  School-room  or 
family. 

Speciai.  Terms  will  be  made  to  Committees  and  Teachers  who  desire  to  see  their  scholars 
generally  supplied  with  a  good  Dictionary.    Corrbspondencb  is  Soi.tcit£D. 


A^IjSOf  JUST  PVBIiinHED  i 

WALTON'S  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

Consisting  of  Dictation  Exercises,  Hints  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  etc.  This  book  Is  designed 
especially  for  teachers,  and  we  trust  will  prove  an  Invaluable  aid.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

THE  FRANKLIN  FIFTH  READER. 

ByOEO.  S.  HILLAHD.  This  book  contains  very  choice  selections  for  reading,  and  can  be 
used  in  connection  wlih  Mr.  Hillard's  New  Series  or  not.  The  selections  are  somewhat  easier 
than  the  Fifth  Header  of  that  series,  and  the  book  is  beautifully  illustrated.  Has  Just  been 
adopted  for  the  Boston  schools. 


A  Concise  History  of  the  United  States, 

By  iL..  jr.  oa.m:pbeil.il.. 

:BA.&jB:jy  on  sB3A.vjffiY»s    g-oodrich:. 

This  book  contains  about  200  pages  of  narrative,  and  also  an  Appendix  containing  the  Dec- 
l*ARATiON  OF  IwDEPENDENCE,  (JoN.sTiTUTiON,  etc.,  and  Is  Suitably  Illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Cots.  Xo  pains  and  labor  h  ive  been  spared  to  render  the  work  especially  desirable  as  a  Class 
Book.     The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  officers  is  invited  to  the  followinfr  particulars: 

I.  Its  sitnplicUy  of  statement  and  judicious  selection 
of  facts. 
Jim    Its  accuracy  in  the  relation  of  events,  pronunciation 
of  proper  namest  etc. 
III.    Its  freedom  from  comparcUively  useless  dates. 

For  further  particulars,  address : 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

VT  BdEilk  Street,  BOSXOIV. 


WALTON'S    NORMAL    SERIES. 

This  series  of  Arithmetica  consists  of  three  books,  viz.  —  I.  A  Pictorial  Primary  Arithmetic 
(Normal  edition).  II.  An  lutuUuctual  Arlthmeiic  (N^ormal  Edition).  III.  The  Illustrative 
Practicai  Arithmetio. 

The  lUiistratire  Fraotio^il  Arithmetio  is  entirely  new.  It  is  designed  for  Common 
Schools^  SttrmiU  Sdiools,  High  Schooh  and  AaadeaieSy  and  will,  It  is  believed,  meet  the  wants 
of  the  large  majority  of  the  students  of  written  arithmetic,  in  all  grades' of  schools,  more  fully 
than  any  other  arithmetic  before  the  public. 

For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 

Walton's  Written  Arithmetic 

Presents  a  somewhat  more  extended  course  and  a  fuller  practice. 

Favorable  terms  will  be  made  tbr  introduction. 

ADDRESS : 

BREWER  Sl  TILESTON, 

FUBLISHEBS, 

1 7  Milk  Street,  BOSTOJT. 


->>z  the.  fields,  aqain.  with.  J3>/-ap  ^^ai^. 


Standard  Botanical  Text-Books 

Fisber  Profeisor,  Harvard  University. 


Uore  Zztensively  in  Use  than  All  Others  Combined. 

This  Jastly  celebrated  Series  of  Text-Books  presents  the  latest  and  most  accurate  prin- 
ciples and  developments  of  the  beautiful  science  to  which  Proff ssor  Grat  has  devoted  so  much 
of  bis  life.  None  have  yet  approached  him  in  the  rare  art  of  malclng  purely  sclentiflc  theories 
and  dry  details  popular  and  interesiing.  From  his  charming  elementary  work,  *' How  Planta 
Grow,"  to  his  more  elaborate  "  Manual,"  there  Is  one  simple,  concise,  and  yet  exhaustive  method 
of  treating  the  various  grades  of  the  science.  Flowery  rhetoric,  beautiful  figures,  lofty  specu- 
lations, and  romantle  fancies  are  discarded,  and  in  place  is  given  a  simplicity  of  statement,  a 
transparency  of  language,  and  an  enthusiasm  which  lights  up  every  page,  and  eaures  the  student 
to  enter  readily  into  the  author's  spirit.  The  leading  scientific  men  of  this  country  and  Europe 
have  awarded  the  highest  place  in  the  Galaxy  of  Botanists  to  Professor  Qbat. 


HOW   PLANTS   GROW. 

The  Most  Charming  Elementary  Text-Booh  ever    Written. 
Five  Hundred  Engravings  from  Nature.    Price  $1.12. 


Tho    Soliool    and    I^ield    iOoolc. 

The  fullest,  most  thorough,  and  most  practical  Botanical  Text*Book  published. 

INTENDED  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

622  pacres.    Fully  lUuBtrated.    Prloe  $2.60. 

*«*  This  and  HOW  PLANTS  GROW,  are  two  of  the  most  popular  School  Books  known 
in  Botanical  Science.    They  are  more  generally  used  than  any  others  published. 


THE    MANUAL. 

A  FULL   AISTB   OOMFLETE   WOBK  FOB  HIOHEB   GLASSES.      PBIOE    $2.26. 

THIS  SERIES  ALSO  COMPRISES  THE  rOLLOWlKO : 


Lessons  In  Botany $1.80 

Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Botany,  2.00 
Lessons  and  Manual  •  • 8.00 


Manual  with  Mosses $8.76 

Siructural 8.60 

Flora  of  the  Southern  States  •  .  .    8.60 

The  most  liberal  terms  for  introduction  will  be  given.    Send  for  foil  descriptive 
Circulars,  etc. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

138  A>  140  Grand  Street,  JVew  Tork. 

For  the  New  England  States,  address, 

A.  E.  WIN  SHIP,    ...    No.  1  CORNHILL, 

CARE  W.  A.  WILDE  fc  CO.  BOSTON. 


Alfred  Mndge  &  Bon,  Printers,  34  School  Street,  Boston. 
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EATON'S   MATHEMATICAL   SERIES 


READY    MAY    let. 


An  Elementary  Geometry, 

Containing  all  the  Essential  Propositions  and  Theorems  in  leas  than  one  hundred  paces,  with 
Practical  Qaestions  for  Reyiew.  at  the  close  of  each  book,  and  Theorems 

for  Orlglnsl  Demonstration. 

Designed  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Normal  Schools.    By  W.  F.  Bradburt,  Master 
In  Oambridge  High  School,  and  Anthor  of  Baton's  Blementary  Algebra,  etc.    Retail  Price,  #1.00 . 


An  Elementary  Trigonometry, 

CSontalnlng  a  Practical  and  Comprehensive  Presentation  of  Plane  Trigonometry 
according  to  the  Geometrical  and  Analytical  Methods,  together  with 

the  Necessary  Tables. 

Designed  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Normal  Schools.    By  W.  F.  Bradbdrt.    Re- 
tail Price,  $1.00. 


ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY  and  TRIGONOMETRY. 


InlTol.    Retail  Price,  $1.60. 


In  the  Geometry  It  has  been  the  design  of  the  anthor  to  present  only  the  propositions  es- 
sential to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  suoject.  It  is  well  known  that  a  larffe  number  of  the 
Theorems  usually  given  in  similar  works  are  unimportant  In  themselves,  and  in  no  way  con* 
nected  with  subaequent  propositions.  By  wasting  time  on  things  of  little  practical  value,  the 
pupil  is  firequently  unable  to  complete  the  subject.  In  this  work  not  a  proposition  or  a  corollary 
has  been  Introduced  that  la  not  necessary  for  the  demonstration  of  the  last  Theorem  of  the  five 
Books.  Thus  the  whole  constitutes  a  single  Theorem,  without  an  unnecessary  link  in  the  chain 
of  reasoning. 

These  five  Books,  including  Ratio  and  Proportion,  are  presented  in  eighty-two  Theorems, 
covering  only  seventy-four  pages  of  open  type.  This  brevity  has  been  attained  by  omitting 
from  the  demonstrations  all  unconnected  propositions  and  adopting  those  definitions  and  demon- 
strations  that  lead  by  the  shortest  path  to  the  desired  end.  At  the  end  of  each  Book  are  Prac- 
tical QvAatlons,  serving  partly  as  a  reviiw,  partly  as  practical  applications  of  the  principles  of 
the  Book,  and  partly  as  suggestions  to  the  teacher.  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  have 
bean  presented  in  each  Book ;  also  different  methods  of  proving  propositions  already  demon- 
■trated' 

A  sixth  Book  of  Problems  of  Construction  Is  added,  followed  by  Problems  for  the  pupil  to 
solve. 

The  Trigonometry  Is  aeaompanled  by  the  necessary  Tables,  and  gives  both  the  Geometrical 
and  Analytical  methods,  so  that  either  can  be  studied  independently  of  ihe  other. 

It  is  believed  that  the  above  books  are  better  fitted  tnan  any  similar  works  to  the  present 
clasttiflcation  and  grade  of  the  best  High  Schools. 

Copies  of  above  books  sent  by  mall,  postage  paid,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  half  of 
above  prices.  Correspondence  wiui  Teachers  and  tichool  Officers  solicited.  Liberal  terms  for 
first  Introduction.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Baton's  Mathematics  and  other  educational  worka 
sent  free,  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 

THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  &  BROWN, 

25  and  29  Comhill,  Boston. 


THE   TEACHER. 
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\Ve  think,  my  dear  reader,  you  will  not  require  of  us 
any  apology  for  devoting  so  much  space  of  the  May 
number  to  a  report  of  the  conventions  of  last  month.  It 
has  been  thrown  into  our  teeth,  in  times  gone  by,  that 
other  journals,  not  of  this  State,  have  had  fuller  and  bet- 
ter reports  of  conventions  held  around  our  own  hearth- 
stones than  ourselves.  That  may  be  true.  The  saying 
is,  you  know,  that  one  must  go  away  from  home  to  know 
what  is  going  on  within  his  domicile. 

But  to-day  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  stigma,  and  load  our 
pages  with  the  very  best  fruit  of  last  month's  conven- 
tions —  at  much  labor  —  and  invite  you  most  cordially  to 
the  feast.  Don't  forget,  however,  the  first  course,  —  the 
paper  on  Drawing,  able  and  practical ;  by  Walter  Smith, 
Esq.,  Art  Master  of  the  State.  Nor,  for  any  reason,  turn 
away  from  the  viands  which  glitter  at  the  end,  when  you 
reach  them.  They  will  have  a  tendency  to  aid  in  the 
digesting  of  the  heavier  food  and  the  bringing  about  of 
that  glow  and  contentment  of  soul  which  to  a  teacher  is 
a  most  precious  gift. 

"  Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both." 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  DRA  WING  AND   USE  OF  BLACK- 
BOARD ILLUSTRATIONS. 

« 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  drawing,  as  a  subject 
of  general  education  in  the  common  schools  of  America,  appears 
to  be  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  regular  school 
teachers  in  their  own  ability  to  learn  drawing  themselves  and 
teach  it  to  their  pupils.  So  much  of  the  wonderful  has  been 
associated  with  the  possession  of  great  art-powers,  with  which 
simple  ability  to  draw  has  been  confused,  that  perhaps  this  diffi- 
dence is  reasonable  ;  it  becomes,  however,  unreasonable  whdn  it 
is  associated  with  disinclination  to  learn,  on  the  ground  that  to 
understand  and  succeed  in  mastering  the  elements  of  drawing, 
special  gifts  are  required  in  art.  The  prevalence  of  this  errone- 
ous opinion  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that,  until  recently,  only 
those  children  in  schools  were  permitted  to  draw  who  had  the 
inclination  and  showed  proficiency.  Had  the  same  test  been 
applied  to  other  subjects  of  instruction,  the  schools  would  soon 
have  been  emptied,  and  the  teachers'  occupations  gone.  But  the 
relationship  of  children  to  other  subjects  of  instruction  was 
understood,  because  the  teachers  themselves  understood  those 
subjects ;  the  relationship  of  drawing  to  the  education  of  chil- 
dren has  been  misunderstood,  from  the  accident  of  the  teachers 
being  generally  unacquainted  with  its  practice.  They  are  not 
responsible  for  this  lack  of  experience  in  drawing  ;  the  miscon- 
ception of  its  uses,  and  the  delusive  notion  of  its  difficulty,  have 
been  much  owing  to  want  of  proper  gradation  and  method  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  elementary  exercises,  and  because,  in  many 
courses  of  drawing,  the  understanding  has  been  too  often 
ignored  for  appeals  to  the  fancy  or  the  taste,  —  very  unreliable 
guides  at  first. 

A  reasonable  and  trustworthy  power  of  drawing,  which  will 
enable  the  possessor  to  represent  form  with  as  much  ease  and 
certainty  as  to  speak  or  write,  which  power  is  possible  of  attain- 
ment to  every  human  being  who  is  neither  mentally  nor  physi- 
cally incapable,  either  by  lunacy,  idiotcy,  blindness,  or  paralysis,  — 
such  a  power  must  be  based  upon  a  thorough  understanding  of 
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each  step  in  and  element  of  drawing,  known  by  name  and  sight, 
from  the  dot  to  the  most  subtle  compound  curve  ;  from  the  geo- 
metric form  to  the  last  problem  in  perspective ;  and  if  from  the 
first  the  hand  is  made  the  agent  of  the  mind,  in  acquiring  and 
testing,  and  displaying  its  knowledge,  then  understanding  will 
quicken  execution,  and  the  two  associated,  acting  and  reacting 
upon  each  other,  will  inevitably  develop  ability  to  draw.  Methods 
and  systems  of  instruction  designed  to  suit  unusual  faculties, 
either  great  or  small,  are  not  practical  for  general  use ;  and  this 
is  the  error  into  which  artists  have  fallen,  who,  without  long  and 
extensive  experience  in  art  education,  or  such  experience  only 
as  is  limited  to  a  few  pupils,  have  designed  special  methods  of 
instruction.  It  is  the  gaps  between  one  step  and  another  which 
frighten  people  of  ordinary  capacity,  and  hinder  feeble  footsteps. 
There  should  be  no  one  point  in  a  series  of  consecutive  lessons 
in  drawing  which  could  be  described  as  the  place  where  the 
subject  begins  to  be  difficult.  Instruction  should  proceed  as 
though  it  were  the  ascent  of  an  inclined  plane  possible  to  all ; 
not  the  climbing  up  of  a  mountain  side,  uneven  in  gradation, 
and  interrupted  by  crevasses  and  precipices,  requiring  extraor- 
dinary faculties  to  surmount ;  and  system  should  be  the  engi- 
neer, who,  when  the  road  has  to  be  made  and  travelled,  fixes  the 
gradients,  lays  down  the  linfes,  and  reduces  or  fills  up  inequalities 
to  make  the  gradients  safe  and  economic  to  average  power. 

For  this  reason,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  those  who 
have  by  such  experience  become  acquainted  with  the  best  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  to  endeavor  to  make  them  the  common 
property  of  educationists,  who  know  by  their  own  experience 
that  in  the  long  run  the  best  road  is  the  safest,  but  not  always 
the  shortest. 

Form  is  the  language  of  nature,  and  drawing  the  speech  of  the 
eye,  expressed  by  the  hand.  The  alphabet  of  this  language  is 
the  series  of  sig^s  by  which  form  can  be  represented,  color  being 
the  local,  inherent,  or  transient  circumstance.  The  letters  in 
this  alphabet  are  straight  lines  and  curves,  equal,  proportionate, 
or  various,  in  the  ratio  of  their  simplicity  or  subtlety.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  if  we  are  to  understand  this  language, 
we  must  first  learn  its  alphabet,  then  spell  its  short  words,  and 
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afterwards  construct  the  sentences  which  delineate  natural  phe- 
nomena, or  record  our  own  perceptions  of  them.  Lastly,  if  our 
natural  qualities  be  receptive,  capable  of  taking  in  the  wealth  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  our  tastes  be  cultivated  into  refinement, 
comes  the  faculty  of  originality  in  art,  which  is  the  result  of  edu- 
cating all  our  faculties,  not  the  spontaneous  generation  of  pass- 
ing fancy  or  of  sudden  caprice. 

That  is  the  experience  of  education  generally,  and  art  educa- 
tion supplies  us  with  no  new  developments.  The  greatest  men 
in  all  vocations  are  neither  produced  nor  hindered  by  a  system 
of  education ;  they  will  come  with  our  help  or  without  it ;  but 
the  average  men  can  only  be  produced  by  systematic  training 
and  education,  and  those  beneath  the  average  require  both.  So 
that  it  comes  to  this :  systematic  education  is  necessary  for 
some ;  requisite  for  most  of  us,  and  not  without  value  even  to 
the  few  who  are  destined  to  stand  foremost  and  highest. 

A  sign  of  educational  experience  is  when  we  fairly  divide  the 
labor  of  acquiring  knowledge  into  proper  stages,  neither  require 
ing  the  work  of  developed  skill  from  the  inexperienced,  nor  with- 
holding the  most  advanced  exercises  from  matured  practice.  It 
is  not  a  sign  of  wisdom  in  the  teacher  when  intense  accuracy  is 
expected  from  the  young  child  who  knows  not  wherein  it  con- 
sists; nor  is  it  merciful  to  insist* on  the  manipulated  craft 
which  comes  by  long  practice,  from  those  who  are  taking  the 
first  faltering  steps.  If  the  understanding  is  displayed  and 
proved,  manipulative  dexterity  will  come,  as  surely  as  the 
mind  is  master  of  the  body,  in  due  time.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  with  some,  to  say  that  no  mechanical  means  of  assisting 
the  young  beginner  to  draw  should  be  allowed  for  an  instant,  for 
fear  of  crippling  the  young  faculties,  and  that  the  drawing-book 
must  be  kept  in  one  position  always,  regardless  of  the  line  to  be 
drawn,  or  whether  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  was  capable 
of  drawing  a  certain  line  in  a  fixed  position  ;  nor  must  mechanical 
means  of  correction  be  allowed.  Yet,  if  we  observe  the  habits 
of  experienced  artists  in  their  studios,  we  find  they  resort  to  every 
resource  of  mechanical  assistance,  reserving  their  skill  and  power 
for  the  parts  where  mechanical  means  are  useless,  and  human 
skill  is  absolutely  required.     So  that,  to  judge  by  the  rules  laid 
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down  by  theorists,  the  tests  of  geometric  accuracy  are  to  be  for- 
bidden to  babes,  whilst  they  are  invariably  resorted  to  as  neces- 
sary and  economical  by  strong  men  in  their  ripest  development. 
That  is  a  delusion  and  mere  pedagogism.  Drawing  is  easy 
enough  to  be  capable  of  human  attainment  generally  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  enough  to  enlist  all  our  powers,  whether  of  scientific 
invention  or  artistic  skill,  and  the  time  when  mechanical  means 
of  correction  are  most  required  and  most  possible  of  usefulness, 
is  when  the  artistic  powers  are  the  least  developed  in  beginners, 
and  can  be  most  easily  corrected  and  disciplined  by  scientific 
tests  and  criticism.  The  teacher  who  insists  on  the  exactness  of 
90*^  in  a  right  angle  drawn  by  a  child  of  tender  age,  or  who  gives 
as  a  preliminary  exercise  the  circle  which  it  was  Giotto's  pride  in 
his  maturity  to  have  drawn  with  a  stroke,  is  imposing  burdens 
grievous  to  be  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  weak  and  unpro- 
tected, and  crushing  a  faculty  he  is  employed  to  cultivate.  That 
is  holding  on  by  the  horns  of  the  altar,  whilst  the  altar  itself  is 
dishonored  and  desecrated  by  the  misinterpretation  of  its  pre- 
cepts. Approximate  accuracy,  such  as  may  be  expected  of  the 
individual  in  his  particular  stage  of  practice  and  development,  is 
all  that  should  be  expected,  as  it  is  all  that  can  be  gotten  from 
him.  With  this  the  teacher  should  be  content,  trusting  to  growth, 
development  and  industry  to  do  the  rest.  Those  who  learn  with 
the  most  difficulty,  and  honestly  express  all  the  ignorance  that 
is  in  them,  sometimes  come  out  right  in  the  end,  and  know  best 
the  special  forms  of  ignorance  and  truth  by  their  own  disciplined 
experience.  But  it  is  killing  to  such  to  apply  the  highest  standard 
of  exactness  at  once  ;  it  must  be  applied  by  degrees,  and  with  a 
kindly  manner  which  recognizes  every  advancement,  while  it 
impresses  the  pupil  with  a  feeling  that  something  else  is  yet  to 
be  attained.  This  is  so  well  known,  and  so  very  generally  prac- 
tised in  all  other  subjects,  that  I  ought  to  apologize  for  referring 
to  it  as  equally  true  of  drawing,  as  a  subject  of  instruction,  and 
I  should  do  so,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  am  conscious  of 
tests  being  usually  applied  to  first  efforts  in  drawing  by  inexpe- 
rienced teachers,  which  are  unusual  as  they  are  unnecessary  in 
other  branches  of  education. 

Measuring  the  accuracy  of  length  in  straight  lines  or  the  alti- 
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tude  of  curves,  should  be  resorted  to,  not  to  save  the  exercise  of 
the  judgment,  but  to  correct  the  inaccuracy  of  the  eye.  Be- 
ginners will  be  unable  to  divide  lines  truly,  and  therefore  every 
drawing  lesson  should  include  that  exercise  as  part  of  its  pro- 
gress, as  in  the  division  of  the  central  line,  in  symmetrical  figures ; 
but  before  proceeding  to  draw  the  more  important  parts  of  an 
exercise,  the  accuracy  of  the  proportions  should  be  tested,  and 
faults  correcfed,  either  by  the  experienced  hand  of  the  teacher 
or  by  mechanical  means,  —  it  matters  little  which,  if  the  error  be 
proved  and  put  right.  But  to  allow  errors  in  the  first  steps  to 
make  all  subsequent  steps  equally  erroneous,  from  sentimental 
objection  to  the  use  of  measuring  as  a  corrective  agent,  is  a  mis- 
take which  perpetuates  what  it  professes  to  remove  The  eye 
will  not  be  trained  into  truthful  perception  by  letting  it  get  ac- 
customed to  its  own  imperfection  ;  but  it  will  be  educated  by  the 
substitution  of  right  for  wrong  every  time  the  wrong  is  com- 
mitted ;  mechanical  means  alone  furnish  us  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy in  geometric  forms,  and  are,  therefore,  the  only  tests  to  be 
relied  on  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  judiciously  resorted  to 
at  first,  will  the  need  for  them  gradually  cease.  People  speak  of 
this  as  the  use  of  crutches,  which  hinder  the  power  of  walking 
alone.  If  we  look  at  the  simile  closely,  we  shall  see  that  a  crutch 
has  sometimes  protected  and  preserved  an  injured  or  undevel- 
oped limb,  until  its  powers  have  been  restored  or  developed  and 
the  crutch  thrown  away ;  whilst  a  sentimental  prejudice  against 
its  use  might  have  led  to  permanent  injury  of  the  weak  part  that 
would  have  necessitated  the  use  of  the  crutch  for  all  after  life. 
We  need  not  fear  that  sound  people  will  use  such  a  support  after 
the  necessity  has  passed  away ;  and  to  deny  it  to  them  when  they 
want  it,  is  dangerous  cruelty. 

A  species  of  idolatry  exists  in  the  value  attached  to  the  draw- 
ing of  straight  lines  and  circles,  in  the  minds  of  some.  It  may 
therefore  be  as  well  to  state  that  to  draw  either,  except  by  acci- 
dent or  mechanical  assistance,  is  an  impossibility ;  though  to 
draw  lines  approximately  straight  and  circular  is  not  difficult  of 
attainment,  nor  of  extraordinary  value  when  acquired,  the  result 
being  so  far  inferior  to  the  lines  of  the  ruler  or  the  compasses  as 
to  be  universally  discarded  for  the  mechanically  made  lines,  when 
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straightness  or  roundness  have  to  be  relied  upon.  What  we 
want  in  art  education  is  to  develop  the  power  of  doing  that 
which  to  mechanical  means  is  unattainable ;  viz,  original,  tasteful 
and  learned  work,  scholar-like  and  artistic ;  and  the  steps  towards 
this  are  only  the  means,  not  the  end,  which  end  may  be  hindered 
by  exaltation  of  straight  lines  and  circles  as  subjects  of  adora- 
tion. 

Drawing  is  also  made  needlessly  difficult  by  arbitrary  regula- 
tions in  its  practice,  such  as  insisting  that  the  book,  or  board, 
should  always  be  kept  in  one  position.  It  would  be  as  well  to  recog- 
nize that  our  hand  and  arm  are  only  a  complex  instrument,  like  a 
machine,  or  compound  pair  of  compasses,  and  that  the  movements 
of  which  they  are  capable  are  limited  by  the  construction  of  the 
skeleton  and  the  action  of  the  muscles.  Thus,  a  curve  of  short 
radius  may  be  struck  by  the  movement  of  the  fingers  on  the 
second  joint  from  their  ends  ;  a  longer  curve  from  the  movement 
of  the  hand  on  the  wrist  joint ;  longer  still,  by  the  forearm  on 
the  elbow  joint ;  and  the  longest  and  most  perfect  of  all,  by  the 
whole  arm  moving  from  the  ball  and  socket  joint  of  the  shoulder, 
the  head  of  the  humerus  working  in  the  concavity  of  the  scapula. 
But  from  neither  is  it  possible  to  strike  a  curve  inwards  to- 
wards the  joint  which  is  used  as  its  centre,  any  more  than  it  is 
possible  to  strike  a  curve  with  a  pair  of  compasses  which  shall 
tend  towards  the  centre  from  which  it  is  struck.  So  that  in 
drawing  curves  which  tend  inwards  towards  the  hand,  or  the 
body,  we  must  either  shift  our  hands,  arms,  or  body,  to  get  at 
the  centres  of  such  curves,  or  we  must  shift  the  book  or  paper 
upon  which  we  are  drawing,  to  bring  the  centres  into  our  hand 
or  arm.  Of  the  two,  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  and  or- 
derly to  allow  pupils  to  change  the  positions  of  their  books,  than 
to  change  the  position  of  their  bodies  and  walk  round  the  tables 
they  are  drawing  upon,  in  search  of  the  centres  of  each  curve 
they  have  to  draw. 

Methods  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  geometric  forms  should  be 
taught  to  pupils  from  the  earliest  lessons.  Thus,  when  the  defi- 
nitions of  plane  geometry  are  given  as  exercises  in  drawing, 
preceding  all  other  exercises,  the  test  of  the  true  construction  of 
>eacb  shape  should  be  shown  to  all  pupils,  and  its  application  to 
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the  work  of  each  be  required.  Thus,  in  drawing  a  square,  not 
only  the  length  of  each  side  must  be  the  same,  as  in  a  rhombus, 
but  the  length  of  the  two  diagonals  be  identical,  or  its  form  will 
be  rhomboidal.  Individual  analyses  for  each  form  will  be  famil- 
iar to  the  teacher,  and  must  be  made  equally  familiar  to  the 
pupil,  that  the  understanding  may  assist  and  support  the  hand 
and  eye. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  proper  value  of  the  geometric 
exercises  in  drawing,  and  deprecated  too  stringent  and  arbitrary 
regulations  concerning  its  practice,  perhaps  it  would  be  right  I 
should  say  that  the  opposite  mistake  of  undue  laxity  is  as  much 
to  be  avoided.  In  many'points  the  teacher  cannot  be  too  strict 
in  details  which  have  an  important  share  in  successful  work, 
however  indirectly  they  seem  to  bear  upon  it.  Thus,  sharp 
points  to  pencils,  and  clean  hands  and  rubber,  and  a  book 
neither  dogs-eared,  defiled,  nor  crumpled,  should  be  absolutely 
insisted  on,  and  incorrigibles  made  to  draw  upon  slates  only 
until  they  can  be  trusted  in  contact  with  white  paper  without 
defiling  it.  It  requires  no  great  art-genius  in  a  teacher  to  insure 
that ;  yet  the  ability  to  command  it  is  half  way  towards  getting 
the  best  results  from  his  instruction.  The  excellent  order  and 
method  common  in  American  schools  makes  this  an  easy  mat- 
ter ;  and  it  requires  only  that  the  accomplished  teachers  in  the 
schools  should  turn  their  attention  seriously  to  the  subject  of 
teaching  drawing,  to  guarantee  as  good  results  in  this  as  in  any 
other  branch  of  a  cgmmon  school  education  already  attained  to 
by  them. 

There  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  student  in  mastering  any  sub- 
ject, whether  it  be  purely  intellectual  or  experimental ;  but  there 
is  a  keen  delight,  a  sensuous  enjoyment,  in  acquiring  skill  in  art 
The  first  time  a  student  succeeds  in  realizing  some  natural 
effect,  or  expresses  an  idea  of  the  mind  which  had  previously 
existed  only  in  thought,  is  a  moment  of  inexpressible  joy.  It  is 
beyond  explanation  to  those  who  have  not  felt  it,  and  worth  all 
the  pains  and  discipline  it  costs  to  obtain  the  sensation.  Hap- 
pily, this  enjoyment,  pure  in  its  character  and  Godlike  in  its 
creativeness,  is  within  the  reach  and  appreciation  of  all  who  care 
to  possess  it ;  but,  like  some  other  excellent  inventions,  it  must 
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be  wooed,  and  will  "  not  unsought  be  won."  It  does  not  drop 
like  a  ripe  apple  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  into  the  mouth  of 
a  lazy  Adam  below,  but  needs  well-directed  climbing  to  be 
secured. 

DRAWING   ON  THE   BLACKBdARD. 

The  use  of  the  blackboard  for  instruction  in  all  subjects  of 
elementary  drawing  is  highly  essential.  It  may  be  well,  therefore, 
to  suggest  its  capabilities  and  the  best  means  of  acquiring  com- 
mand over  it. 

The  chalk  used  should  be  square  in  section,  so  that  when  it  is 
advisable  a  line  of  uniform  thickness  can  be  obtained,  which  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  with  conical  shaped  pieces  of  chalk. 
A  short  stick  of  wood  about  eight  inches  long,  having  a  cone  of 
four  inches  altitude,  and  two  inches  base,  its  apex  at  one  end  of 
the  stick,  and  its  axis  the  stick  itself,  the  cone  to  be  covered  with 
wash  leather,  chamois  skin,  or  soft  cloth,  with  a  good  staple,  is 
the  best  implement  with  which  to  erase  lines  not  wanted,  the 
pointed  end  of  the  cone  enabling  the  draughtsman  to  take  out 
constructional  or  other  lines,  without  destroying  the  curves  which 
are  near  them. 

Vertical  lines  are  drawn  from  above  downwards,  the  weight  of 
the  hand  and  arm  allowed  to  fall  naturally,  assisting  the  eye. 
The  draughtsman  should  stand  with  his  right  shoulder  opposite 
the  vertical  lines  to  be  drawn.  Horizontal  lines  are  made  with 
the  greatest  facility  when  a  fixed  and  firm  point  has  been  made 
to  the  left,  and  the  .arm  and  body  moved  with  the  hand  firmly 
pressed  from  left  to  right,  thus  steadying  the  hand  and  keeping 
its  position  relative  to  the  body  the  same.  In  drawing  curved 
lines  it  is  well,  unless  the  draughtsman  has  great  experience,  to 
make  a  few  dots  in  the  path  the  curve  has  to  traverse ;  not  more 
than  four  or  six  for  any  curve,  but  enough  to  guide  the  eye  and 
give  confidence  to  the  hand.  Passing  the  chalk  point  over  the 
place  where  the  intended  curve  is  to  be,  without  marking,  is  also 
useful,  as  it  accustoms  the  hand  and  arm  to  the  motion  and 
change  of  point  required  in  the  curve.  Very  rapid  drawing  upon 
the  board  is  not  recommended ;  because  until  the  teacher  has  had 
great  experience,  it  will  not  be  likely  to  be  accurate  enough ;  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  whole  amount  of  time  spent  in  drawing  an 
hour's  lesson  for  pupils,  ought  not  to  be  more  than  five  minutes. 
The  left  curves  should  be  drawn  first,  and  when  drawing  the  bal- 
ancing forms  on  the  right  hand,  the  eye  should  take  in  not  only 
the  curve  in  process  of  formation,  but  that  already  made  to  which 
it  is  symmetrical.  That  suggests  standing  far  enough  from  the 
board  ;  and  the  teacher  will  find  it  is  better  to  draw  with  the  whole 
arm  from  the  shoulder  joint,  than  fi-om  the  elbow  or  wrist,  the 
face  not  being  nearer  the  board  than  a  distance  of  two  feet  in  a 
perpendicular  line  to  its  surface. 

The  diagram  should  not  extend  much  above  the  draughtsman's 
head,  for  above  that  his  hand  will  lose  power ;  nor  below  his 
elbow,  when  the  arm  hangs  at  the  side ;  for  to  draw  then 
brings  the  head  close  to  the-  board,  and  prevents  a  clear  view. 
If  it  be  necessary  that  lines  be  made  both  above  and  below  these 
points,  the  position  of  the  body  and  head  must  be  raised  or  low- 
ered, so  as  to  avoid  stooping  or  straining,  which  are  fatal  to  good 
work.  Drawing  on  the  board  is  the  most  perfect  illustration  of 
the  expression,  "  Free-hand  Drawing  "  ;  and  unless  the  hand  be 
quite  free  and  supple  in  its  motion,  and  the  arm  as  well,  sweep 
curves  or  refined  lines  are  impossible.  The  best  preparation  for 
blackboard  work  is  to  draw  the  diagrams  with  pen  and  ink  on 
a  small  scale,  which  forms  the  habit  of  slow,  deliberate,  and 
thoughtful  execution,  besides  familiarizing  the  eye  and  hand  with 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  forms  to  be  reproduced.  Very 
good  drawing  on  the  board  is  easily  acquired,  but  it  must  have  a 
basis  of  the  power  to  draw  pretty  well  to  b^gin  with..  After  all, 
valuable  as  the  ability  is  to  teachers,  as  a  means  of  instruction, 
it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  rough  process  to  illustrate  prin- 
ciples, and  has  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  actual  representation, 
as  the  foundation  of  a  building  has  to  the  whole  and  the  parts  of 
its  superstructure.  There  is  danger  in  thinking  too  little  or  too 
much  of  the  power  of  drawing  on  the  board  ;  to  the  teacher  it  is, 
perhaps,  above  all  other  agencies  in  elementary  instruction,  and 
of  less  value  than  other  processes  in  advanced  instruction,  being 
useless  in  conveying  information  concerning  light  and  shade,  or 
color.  Skill  and  readiness  to  draw  forms  on  the  board  are  some- 
times confounded  with  the  ability  to  explain  the  nature  and 
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character  of  the  forms  which  are  illustrated  ;  but  of  the  two,  the 
latter  is  the  more  valuable  ;  for,  with  intelligent  descriptions  and 
critical  acumen,  even  rough  diagrams  may  be  made  to  serve  all 
practical  purposes  of  instruction,  whilst  the  best  drawings  in  so 
rude  a  material  as  white  chalk  will  not  teach  of  themselves, 
unless  accompanied  by  clear  and  intelligent  explanations.  It  is 
only  the  most  simple  and  rudimentary  forms  which  can  be  illus- 
trated on  the  board ;  a  draughtsman  who  wishes  to  illustrate 
subtle  forms,  or  refined  gradation  in  curvature,  would  not  think 
of  employing  such  a  rough  vehicle  as  white  chalk,  or  so  violently 
contrasted  degrees  of  line  and  background  as  black  and  white. 

The  power  to  draw  on  the  board  is  so  easily  acquired,  that  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  such  a  degree  of  importance  and 
value  attached  to  its  possession.  It  is  the  very  cheapest  way  of 
securing  a  reputation  for  ability  to  draw ;  usually  valued  more 
than  it  deserves  to  be,  and  not  valued  at  all  except  as  a  rough 
expedient  by  those  who  have  a  much  better  and  more  costly 
article,  which  includes  in  its  comprehensiveness  the  power  of 
using  all  mediums  upon  any  material,  applied  to  every  subject 
capable  of  representation.  So,  that  whilst  to  the  teacher  it  is  01 
the  highest  instructional  use,  as  the  alphabet  is,  it  is  easy  of 
attainment  to  all,  and  nothing  to  be  very  proud  about  when 
acquired. 

It  is  said  that  a  drawing  will  convey  a  truthful  idea  when  words 
fail  To  do  this,  the  drawing  must  be  either  very  good,  and  the 
words  very  feeble,  or  the  audience  very  ignorant.  There  are 
very  few  drawings  which  convey  completely  any  idea  which  could 
not  be  more  fully  expressed  with  the  assistance  of  language 
added  to  visible  forms.  At  the  same  time,  the  understanding 
can  be  appealed  to  through  the  eye,  as  well  as  through  the  ear, 
and  it  is  either  bad  economy  which  prefers  one  medium  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  or  inefficient  educational  powers  which  can- 
not resort  t<J  all,  or  any  one,  as  the  need  arises.  The  scale  in 
music  is  perfectly  iUustrated  by  a  ladder  with  half  steps  between 
E  and  F,  and  B  and  C  ;  and  the  major  and  minor  keys  are  as  well 
demonstrated  by  the  circle  and  elliptic  curves.  There  is  hardly 
any  educational  process  which  may  not  draw  its  similes  from 
subjects  outside  of  its  own  resources ;  for  development  is  very 
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similar  in  all  things ;  the  growth  of  a  plant,  the  progress  of  a 
day,  the  education  of  a  child,  the  history  of  a  nation,  the  com- 
prehension of  a  religious  or  political  principle,  —  all  have  stages 
almost  precisely  alike,  which  can  be  explained  and  understood 
by  comparison. 

It  is  the  mark  of  a  teacher  that  he  detects  these  resemblances 
and  uses  them  to  illustrate  principles,  just  as  it  is  a  sign  of  his 
power  to  grasp  all  means  within  his  reach  to  make  his  explana- 
tions plain.  Amongst  these  means  is  drawing,  of  no  more  impor- 
tance than  others,  and  of  no  less  ;  and  a  teacher  who  can  illus- 
trate a  lesson  in  physical  geography  by  sketches  of  the  natural 
products  of  the  country,  and  character  of  the  people  and  their 
habits,  or  who  accompanies  his  historical  exercises  by  drawings 
of  the  costume,  architecture,  portraits  of  eminent  men,  weapons 
and  implements  used  in  war  and  agriculture,  or  maps  of  con- 
tested ground,  or  charts  of  geographical  distinctions,  is  twice  as 
powerful  a  teacher  as  he  who  appeals  only  through  the  ears  to 
the  understanding,  without  illustration  of  forms,  or  display  of 

visible  peculiarities. 

Walter  Smith. 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  teachers  of  Middlesex  County  held  their  nineteenth  annual 
meeting  in  the  town  hall,  West  Newton,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  April 
5th  and  6th.  The  association  was  called  to  order  by  its  president,  L.  £• 
Leland,  of  Newton  Lower  Falls,  and  after  prayer,  was  welcomed  to  the 
hospitalities  of  the  citizens  by  General  Underwood,  chairman  of  the 
Newton  school  board.  Mr.  Leland  replied,  and  addressed  the  conven- 
tion in  an  eloquent  speech. 

The  subject  of  "  Class  Enthusiasm  "  was  then  opened  by  Thomas 
Emerson,  Esq.,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Newton,  who  read  the 
following  address :  — 

How  to  create  in  oar  pupils  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  their  school  work,  is,  as 
J  understand  it,  the  spirit,  although  not  the  exact  words,  of  the  subject  assigned  for 
discussion  at  this  hour.  That  there  is  a  sad  want  of  interest  in  school  work  on  the 
part  of  many  intelligent  children,  that  school  life  is  irksome  and  disagreeable,  that 
the  distaste  for  it  is  so  strong  that  the  child  does  often  prefer  severe  manual  labor, 
that  the  allurements  of  business  life  are  to  the  boy  just  entering  upon  his  teens  in 
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many  instances  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  good  counsels  of  parents, 
and  the  charms  with  which  they  try  to  invest  school  life,  —  in  short,  that  the  school  is 
looked  upon  by  many  children  as  an  evil  inflicted  upon  defenceless  childhood,  are 
fiicts  patent  to  every  one.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  determine 
who  is  responsible  for  this  unfortunate  mental  condition  of  our  children.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  decide  just  how  much  responsibility  attaches  to  the  parents,  how  much  to 
the  teachers,  and  how  much  to  committees  and  superintendents.  The  deplorable  fact 
that  the  school  does  not  have  that  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  children  that  it  ought 
to  have,  confronts  us  on  all  sides.  We  are  here  to-day  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  this 
state  of  things,  and  to  discover  and  apply  remedies  therefor.  Let  me  here  state  that 
I  have  full  faith  in  the  instincts  of  children,  and  that  there  is  in  the  child  a  natural 
love  of  knowledge,  and  that  if  the  average  child,  in  obedience  to  his  instincts,  and 
in  spite  of  his  love  of  knowledge,  rebels  against  the  intellectual  food  that  we  set  be- 
fore him,  there  must  be  a  fault  somewhere,  and  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  child.  It 
must  be  in  the  ingredients  of  the  food,  or  in  the  mode  of  its  preparation  ;  or,  which  is 
more  probable,  in  both.  And  this  leads  me  to  my  first  stricture  upon  our  school  sys- 
tem ;  to  one  cause  which  in  my  judgment  accounts,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  disrelish 
for  school  work  which  prevails  so  largely  among  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  to- 
day. We  have  erred  in  our  choice  of  what  is  to  be  taught  We  have  adapted  it 
neither  to  the  capacity  nor  the  wants  of  the  children.  We  have  limited  it  in  variety 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  deny  to  a  large  number  of  our  children  opportunities  for  revealing 
their  natural  bent  We  have  doomed  every  child,  no  matter  what  his  natural  tastes, 
to  the  ceaseless  treadmill  round  of  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography.  We  have 
demanded  of  each  the  same  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  have  made  a  compliance 
with  this  demand  a  condition  of  advancement  And  all  this  time  we  have  hugged 
the  delusion  that  ours  are  the  best  organized  schools  in  the  world.  And  now,  what  is 
the  remedy  for  this  defect  in  our  system  ?  The  enlargement  of  the  range  of  subjects  * 
to  be  studied ;  the  introduction  of  physical  science,  music,  drawing  etc  One  writer, 
alluding  to  this  subject,  uses  the  following  language.  *'  There  is  need  of  such  a  recon- 
struction of  our  school  course  as  may  relieve  it  from  the  charge  of  withholding  from 
the  child  what  his  capacity,  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  his  instincts,  naturally  de- 
mand. No  thoughtful  observer  ^miliar  with  the  school  work,  in  its  stereotyped  uni- 
formity in  our  graded  schools,  can  resist  the  conviction  that  a  very  large  proportion, 
if  not,  indeed,  the  largest  part  of  school  time  is  wasted,  lost,  for  the  lack  of  that  occu- 
pation which  is  at  once  adapted  to  the  capacity,  and  inspiring  to  the  interest  of  the 
pupil ;  and  that  the  child's  natural  love  of  knowledge  is  overborne  by  tasks  which  are 
sheltered  under  the  imposing  epithet  of.  *'  disciplinary,"  rather  than  nourished  in 
accordance  with  its  normal  demands. 

The  work  of  reform  in  the  direction  suggested  has  already  begun,  and  is  making 
encouraging  progress,  and  the  best  features  of  the  German  system  are  rapidly  being 
incorporated  into  the  curriculum  of  school  work  in  our  most  progressive  towns  and 
cities.  Thus  the  first  cause  that  has  tended  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  our  children 
is  fast  passing  away. 

But  the  choice  of  the  matter  to  be  taught  is  of  no  more  importance  than  the  manner. 
in  which  it  is  taught. 

Oh,  the  precious  moments  wasted,  and  the  young  hearts  made  sick  by  our  crude 
methods  of  instruction!  Mr.  Philbrick,  in  his  recent  report,  says:  "I  have  seen,  in 
one  school,  children  kept  for  weeks  poring  over  a  few  pages  of  elementary  geography, 
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to  no  purpose,  for  want  of  conscientious  and  intelligent  teaching ;  While  in  the  next 
school,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  globe,  the  wall-map,  the  blackboard,  and  the  text- 
book, the  children  were  soon  made  quite  intelligent  on  the  subject  of  geography ;  and 
what  was  more,  were  greatly  interested  in  the  study."  The  same  writer,  referring  to 
the  '*  modem  appliances  for  elementary  teaching,  which  have  greatly  increased  the 
teacher's  power  of  imparting,  and  the  pupiPs  power  of  acquiring,"  says :  "  The  black' 
board  \s  to  teaching  what  steam  is  to  transportation."  To  those  overworked  and 
weary  teachers,  wherever  found,  who  feel  that  the  modem  curriculum  asks  for  im- 
possibilities, because  of  the  wide  range  of  subjects  and  the  limited  time  that  can  be 
given  them,  I  would  say.  Use  the  blackboard;  use  it  faithfully  and  intelligently; 
teach  subjects,  not  text-books,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  your  labors  will  be  lighter, 
and  the  fruits  of  them  richer  and  more  lasting. 

We  have  felt  obliged  to  teach  everything  within  the  covers  of  the  prescribed  text- 
books, because  everything  within  their  covers  would  be  required  on  the  day  of  exam- 
ination. We  have  been  compelled  to  review  again  and  again,  not  the  principles  only, 
which  would  be  a  legitimate  use  of  our  time,  but  the  application  of  those  principles 
to  all  the  petty  details  of  a  given  text-book,  lest  the  pupil  might  be  found  wanting  on 
the  day  of  examination.  The  location  of  a  tenth-rate  town,  or  the  length  of  an  insig- 
nificant river,  have  been  made  of  equal  importance  with  the  principles  that  determine 
the  climate  and  productions  of  a  country,  and  regulate  the  course  of  its  trade.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  endless  g3rmnastics  of  arithmetic,  as  compared  with  the  principles 
that  are  applied  in  conunon  life,  and  of  the  worse  than  useless  memorizing  of  technical 
grammar,  as  compared  with  the  rational  study  of  language. 

But  I  am  asked.  Do  you  not  favor  thoroughness?  Do  you  prefer  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  many  subjects,  rather  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  few  ?  These 
inquiries  are  honestly,  yes,  anxiously  made  by  many  conscientious  and  thoughtful 
teachers  and  friends  of  education;  and  in  answer  to  them,  allow  me  to  use  the  words 
of  the  writer  already  quoted,  as  they  exactly  embody  the  thoughts  I  would  express. 

"  There  are,"  he  says,  "  two  prevalent  notions  of  thorodghness  in  elementary  teach- 
ing, both  of  which  seem  to  me  to  be  erroneous.  First,  that  each  topic  of  any  given 
branch  must  be  studied  exhaustively  before  another  topic  is  taken  up  ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  geography  of  North  America  must  be  completely  mastered  before  the 
pupil  is  taught  anything  of  the  geography  of  South  America.  Second,  that  certain 
studies,  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  must  be  learned  exhaustively  before 
the  pupil  is  taught  anything  of  history,  or  the  elements  of  natural  science.  The 
true  method  of  proceeding  is  to  aim  first  at  a  general  knowledge  of  a  branch  before 
going  into  the  detaiL  But  a  general  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  a  sup>erficial 
knowledge."  Stuart  Mill  has  well  said :  "  To  have  a  general  knowledge  of  a  subject  is 
to  know  only  its  leading  truths ;  but  to  know  these  not  superficially  but  thoroughly,  so 
as  to  have  a  true  conception  of  the  subject  in  its  great  features;. leaving  the  minor 
details  to  those  who  require  them  for  the  purposes  of  their  special  pursuit  There  is 
no  incompatibility  between  knowing  a  wide  range  of  subjects  up  to  this  point,  and 
some  one  subject  with  the  completeness  required  by  those  who  make  it  their  principal 
occupation.  It  is  this  combination  which  gives  an  enlightened  public ;  a  body  of 
cultivated  intellects,  each  taught,  by  its  attainments  in  its  own  province,  what  real 
knowledge  is,  and  knowing  enough  of  other  subjects  to  be  able  to  discern  who  are 
those  that  know  them  better." 

Unnatural  and  irrational  methods  of  instruction  necessitate  equally  unnatural  and 
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iirationa]  methods  of  discipline.  The  rod  is  called  in  to  compel  the  performance  of 
tasks  against  which  the  mind  of  the  pupil  instinctively  rebels.  This,  in  turn,  is  super- 
seded by  the  less  rational,  though  more  plausible  system  of  checks  and  credits.  Let 
me  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  rod  should  never  be  used  as  a  means  of  dis- 
dpline.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  improved  methods  of  instruction  would  make  a 
resort  to  this  or  to  artificial  expedients  seldom  or  never  necessary.  The  reason  of 
this  is  plain.  The  pupil  is  attracted  to  his  work,  and  interested  in  it,  and  therefore 
discipline  is  no  longer  necessary.  It  is  the  rigidity,  the  stiffiiess,  the  artificiality  of 
the  school  that  renders  it  so  distastefid  to  the  child.  And,  let  me  add,  the  more 
patural  and  intelligent  we  make  our  methods  of  Instruction,  the  easier  will  it  be  to 
reproduce  in  the  school  the  simple  methods  of  discipline  employed  by  the  mother  in 
her  home.  Does  a  mother  ever  keep  a  book  of  checks  and  credits  in  which  to  record 
the  daily  successes  and  failures  of  her  child?  Does  a  mother  note  down  each 
misdemeanor  of  her  darling  boy,  and  keep  the  record  till  the  time  of  his  majority  ? 
No.  She  in  a  kindly  manner  administers  correction,  and  then,  as  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  says,  "  kisses  the  offence  into  everlasting  forgetfulness.''  It  is  the  contrast 
between  the  genial  atmosphere  of  the  home,  and  the  cold  unnaturalness  of  the  school 
that  chills  the  young  heart  of  the  child,  and  robs  him  of  his  natural  love  of  knowledge, 
and  of  the  enthusiasm  which  he  would  otherwise  bring  to  his  school  work.  Good 
old  Roger  Ascham  says  that  the  opinion  of  some,  "  that  children  of  nature  love  pastime 
and  mislike  learning,  because  in  their  kind  the  one  is  easy  and  pleasant,  the  other 
hard  and  wearisome,  is  an  opinion  not  so  true  as  some  men  ween.  The  matter  lieth 
not  so  much  in  the  disposition  of  them  that  be  young  as  in  the  order  and  manner  of 
bringing  up  by  them  that  be  old;  nor  yet  in  the  difference  of  learning  and  pastime.  For, 
beat  a  child  if  he  dance  not  well,  and  cherish  him  though  he  learn  not  well,  ye  shall 
have  him  unwilling  to  go  to  dance,  and  glad  to  go  to  his  book ;  knock  him  always 
when  he  draweth  his  shaft  ill,  and  favor  him  again  though  he  fault  at  his  book ;  ye 
shall  have  him  very  loth  to  be  in  the  field,  and  very  willing  to  go  to  school.  Yea,  I 
say  more,  and  not  of  myself^  but  by  the  judgment  of  those  from  whom  few  wise  men 
will  gladly  dissent,  —  that  if  ever  the  nature  of  man  be  given  at  any  time,  more  than 
other,  to  receive  goodness,  it  is  in  innocency  of  young  years,  before  that  experience 
of  evil  have  taken  root  in  him." 

But  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  of  instruction  is  of  little  value 
to  the  teacher  unless  her  heart  is  filled  with  a  love  for  her  work,  and  her  mind  is  all  on 
fire  with  the  subject  she  is  to  teach.  A  teacher  who  possesses  these  qualifications 
will  secure  the  love  and  confidence  of  her  pupils,  excite  their  interest,  and  inspire 
them  with  higher  aspirations  after  truth  and  virtue.  The  presence  of  such  a  teacher 
is  a  constant  inspiration  to  her  pupils,  making  their  hearts  loyal  to  piety  and  truth, 
refining  their  thoughts  and  taste,  and  enkindling  in  their  minds  an  enthusiasm  and 
thirst  for  knowledge  akin  to  her  own. 

**  And,"  says  one  who  has  given  much  thought  to  this  subject,  *'  as  the  mother,  the 
child's  first  teacher,  gives  form  and  character  to  its  opening  mental  and  moral  life,  so 
it  is,  onward  to  manhood,  the  living  teacher,  more  than  the  book,  that  determines  the 
successful  education  of  the  pupil." 

An  interesting  "  Class  Exercise  in  Music  "  was  then  given  by  W.  S. 
Tilden,  Esq ,  of  Medfield. 
In  the  afternoon,  N.  T.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  West  Newton,  addressed 
14 
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the  convention  on  "  The  System  of  Public  Instruction  in  Germany  as 
seen  by  an  American  Practical  Teacher."  We  quote  his  remarks  on 
the  different  classes,  or  grades  of  schools ;  schools  for  girls ;  and  the 
character  of  the  instruction  itself. 

(i.)  TTie  Dorf  Schule^  or  Village  School  of  the  country,  and  the  Burger  Schule^  or 
Citisens^  School  of  the  city,  are  for  the  children  of  peasants,  humbler  workmen  and 
mechanics,  and  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  these  is  quite  similar ;  thorough^ 
though  not  extended,  but  well  fitted  for  those  whose  future  condition  must,  with  rare 
exception,  be  the  same  as  their  parents ;  in  these,  the  common  branches  are  taught  as 
with  us ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  children  to  pass  through  seven  or  eight  years  of  school 
life,  entering  as  they  do  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  continuing  till  fourteen,  at  least  to 
confirmation,  without  attaining  a  very  fair  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  branches  of  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  history,  with  some  branches  of  natural  science, 
and  singing ;  also,  the  Lutheran  catechism  pretty  thoroughly  memorized,  and  which 
occupies  much  of  their  time  during  the  whole  school  course. 

The  Volksschulen,  or  People's  schools  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  are  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  lowest  and  poorest  classes  of  citizens,  day  laborers,  servants,  etc.  In 
these  schools  the  tuition  is  usually  fi'ee,  the  only  m7»-tuition  paying  schools ;  there- 
fore they  are  often  termed  pauper-schools,  —  the  parents  of  these  children  being  too 
poor  to  pay  any  tuition.  Two  years  ago  the  lower  grades  of  Burger  school  were 
made  fi-ee. 

The  course  and  extent  of  the  study  plan  in  this  class  of  school  is  limited,  but  such 
as  is  designed  to  qualify  all  the  pupils  in  the  common  elementary  branches  that  they 
may  discharge  the  duties  of  their  menial  employments  with  fair  intelligence. 

The  following  is  the  study  plan  :  The  first  year  in  school  the  pupils  study  poetry, 
etc.,  committed  to  memory ;  writing,  reading  and  arithmetic,  and  are  instructed  in 
religion.  The  second  year,  penmanship  and  practice  in  conversation  is  added.  The 
third  year,  Bible  history,  geography  and  natural  science.  In  the  remaining  four  years 
the  full  course  is  education  in  religion,  Bible  history,  reading  and  conversation,  pen- 
manship, arithmetic,  geography,  history,  natural  history,  and  singing,  to  which  is  often 
added  instruction  and  practise  in  various  handworks ;  basket -making,  mat-platting, 
etc.,  for  boys ;  plain  sewing,  cutting  out,  etc,  for  girls.  During  the  first  three  or  four 
years  of  school  life  the  sexes  are  taught  together  in  these  schools.  When  convenient 
and  economical,  they  are  then  separated  and  taught  by  themselves,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  in  cities  and  large  towns ;  in  the  smaller  country  villages,  where  the  popula* 
tion  is  sparse,  boys  and  girls  are  taught  together  during  the  whole  course. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  schools  where  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes  attend  is  by  no  means  extended,  but  sufficient  to  qualify 
them  for  the  discharge  of  their  various  duties  pertaining  to  the  humbler  spheres  in 
life  which  they  are  sure  to  occupy.  It  is  claimed,  that  to  extend  the  course  in  these 
schools  to  any  great  extent,  would  prove  injurious  to  the  class  of  youth  who  attend 
them  by  stimulating  ambition  and  exciting  desires  which,  while  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  realize,  serve  only  to  cause  discontent  with  their  lot  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  discuss  the  theory  above  stated  at  this  time,  though  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of, 
ai  in  opposition  to,  the  same. 

Probably  four-fifths  of  the  German  emigrants  in  our  country  are  graduates  from  the 
Dorf,  or  Burger  Schules.    As  before  stated,  the  Burger  Schulen  are  of  several  grades. 
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some  of  the  highest  of  which,  as  in  Berlin,  Nassau,  and  Heidelburg,  I  found  of  a 
superior  character  to  any  of  our  grammar,  and  ranking  with  our  common  English 
high  schooL 

Neact  in  the  ascending  order  or  class  of  school  is  the  ReaL  These  are  of  first, 
second,  and  third  grades,  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  more  or  less  intelligent  community, 
and  are  designed  for  the  sons  of  all  those  who  can  afford  the  expense  of  tuition,  30  to 
35  thalers=f2i  to  $25  per  annum,  and  who  also  wish  them  thoroughly  taught  in  all 
the  branches  usually  included  in  a  broad  course  of  school  education  preparatory  to 
entering  the  commercial,  mercantile,  mechanical,  or  other  pursuits,  the  great  propor- 
tion of  whom  continue  their  studies  no  further  than  is  attained  in  these  schools  during 
the  years  from  seven  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  While  many  leave  at  four- 
teen and  immediately  after  confirmation^  to  complete  the  full  course  in  their  study 
plan,  requires  till  the  eighteenth  year  of  diligent  application.  It  is  mainly  from  these 
schools  those  graduate  who,  after  completing  the  full  course,  enter  the  higher  profes- 
sional and  scientific  schools,  agricultural,  commercial,  teachers'  seminaries,  technic, 
polytechnic  etc,  being  admirably  prepared  in  these  noble  schools,  which  correspond 
to  the  best  English  high  school,  though  their  study-plan  is  somewhat  more  extended, 
embracing  the  English  and  French  as  well  as  the  Latin  languages.  I  will  give  a 
synopsis  of  the  full  course  in  one  of  the  best  schools  of  this  class  which  I  visited, 
and  which  probably  has  few  equal  to  it  in  Germany, — the  Frederic  William's  Real 
School,  Berlin,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Dr.  Rank6,  brother  of  the  historian 
Rank6.  There  are  630  students  connected  with  it,  ranging  from  seven  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.    Its  study  plan  is  — 

I.  In  Language. 
(a)  German^  reading,  spelling,  writing,  its  grammar,  history  and  literature  most 
thoroughly,  (b)  trench^  from  the  second  year  and  through  the  entire  course.  This 
prominence  given  the  French  is  due  (i)  to  the  systematic  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage, thus  forming  an  excellent  mental  drill,  and  (2)  for  the  prestige  of  everything 
French  throughout  continental  Europe,  (c)  Englishy  from  the  fourth  year  through  the 
course,  (d)  Latin  from*  the  first  year  through  the  entire  course.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
every  graduate  from  these  schools  has  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  four  languages, 
reading,  writing  and  conversing  in  either  with  fluency. 

II.    Mathematics^ 
A  thorough  course,  continuing  through  the  endre  eight  or  ten  3rears,  and  which  is 
quite  extended. 

III.    Geography  anp  History. 
These  branches  are  usually  combined,  and  are  taught  in  an  interesting  as  well  as 
thorough  manner  through  the  entire  course. 

IV.    Natural  History. 
Also  a  thorough  and  extended  course  continuing  from  the  first  to  the  year  previous 
to  graduating. 

V.    Physics  and  Chemistry. 
During  the  last  three  years,  with  experiments  in  the  Laboratory  the  last  year. 

VI.    Mechanics 

The  last  year. 

.  VII.    Drawing. 

Most  systematically  through  the  whole  eight  or  ten  years. 
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VIII.    Religion. 
With  such  attention  and  thoroughness  the  first  seven  years,  and  till  confirmation, 
that  Luther  or  even  Calvin  would  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  certainly  giving  the  sub- 
jects of  the  drill  a  foretaste  of  the  terrible  future  of  which  their  catechism  teaches. 

IX.    Singing. 
Continued  through  the  entire  course. 

X.    Turning,  or  Gymnastics. 

These  are  the  variety  termed  heavy  gymnastics,  and  are  continued  throughout  the 
whole  course. 

The  pupils  have  32  recitations,  of  fifty  minutes  each,  each  week,  during  the  first 
school  year;  during  the  second  year,  33  recitations  per  week ;  the  third,  34 ;  during 
the  fourth,  32 ;  and  during  all  the  remaining  years,  32,  till  the  last  year,  34. 

In  the  Real  school  in  Neustadt,  Dresden,  the  number  of  recitations  somewhat 
exceed  the  above,  and  generally  they  equal  it  Thus  can  be  seen  the  amazing  amount 
of  labor  required  of  the  students  in  these  schools ;  nor  are  any  pupils  excused  from 
the  full  number  prescribed  in  the  study-plaxL  I  must  not  omit  the  Hoheren  Burger 
Schule  of  Nassau,  and  Gerverbe  Schule  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  called  also.  Real 
School,  second  degree.  These  are  nearly  identical  in  their  rank  and  study-plan,  which 
differs  from  that  of  the  Real  school  proper,  in  omitting  the  Latin  entirely  and  giving 
greater  attention  to  the  modern  languiges,  —  French  and  English,  —  and  to  those 
branches  relating  to  practical  life.  These  schools  are  exceedingly  popular  and  suc^ 
cessful,  being  demanded,  as  with  us,  by  those  who  do  not  value  drill  in  Latin  as  im- 
portant in  preparation  for  the  duties  of  an  unprofessional  life ;  but  as  the  study-plan  in 
these  schools  differs  from  that  of  the  one  described  only  in  the  above  particulars,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  it  here.  In  the  schools  of  this  type  which  I  visited  in  Berlin  and 
Wiesbaden,  their  appearance  impressed  me  very  agreeably ;  they  seemed  more  intel- 
lectually active  than  any  similar  class  of  school  visited.  It  had  struck  me  in  visiting 
the  Real  schools  of  the  old  type,  that  the  pupils  were  studying  Latin  with  heart  and 
head  reluctant 

Gymnasiums  rank  as  highest  of  cdl  secondary  schools  in  Germany.  It  is  from  these 
that  students  graduate  to  enter  the  universities,  and  they  correspond  very  nearly  to 
our  best  Latin  schools  and  colleges  combined,  receivmg  lads  at  seven  and  graduating 
them  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  And  most  remarkable  schools  these  are.  I  will  not 
give  the  extended  study-plans. 

From  that  of  the  Vitzthume  Gymnasium  of  Dresden,  Saxony,  probably  the  most 
renowned  institution  of  this  class  in  Germany,  and  justly,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
its  study- plan,  it  is  shown  that  the  number  of  recitations  each  week  varies  with  the 
different  years,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-two,  exclusive  of  singing  and  turning. 

The  course  of  study  in  these  gymnasiums  is  of  the  most  thorough  and  broad  char- 
acter, demanding  the  utmost  devotion  of  their  students  during  the  entire  course  of 
eleven  years,  and  graduating  them  with  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  classics  than  is  often  found  in  the  graduates  of  our  best  colleges  in  the 
United  States. 

The  above  named  schools  embrace  all,  in  effect,  that  are  embraced  in  the  justly 
celebrated  system  of  public  instruction  for  boys  in  Germany. 

I  should  be  glad,  if  time  allowed,  to  speak  of  other  educational  institutions,  more 
special  in  their  character.     Such  as  seminaries  for  teachers  ;  agricultural,  forest,  poly- 
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technic,  mining  and  art  schools ;  conservatories  of  music ;  schools  for  deaf  mutes,  etc. ; 
for  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  such  as  the  "  Rauhe-Haus"  at  Hamburg,  under 
its  founder,  Dr.  Wichem,  and  with  whicfi  I  was  not  agreeably  impressed,  for  in  all 
the  above  classes  of  schools  it  was  my  pleasure  to  make  many  visits;  but  the  time  is 
limited,  and  I  pass  at  once  to  the  second  topic. 

IL     Schools  for  girls. 

In  the  German  system  of  instruction,  there  is  a  direct  and  public  acknowledgment 
of  the  mental  inequality  of  the  sexes.  Goethe  says,  "The  highest  attainment  of 
woman  is  to  comprehend  what  man  writes."  or  to  that  effect ;  which  also  seems  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  German  philosophers  and  educators  of  the  present 
time.  This  is  seen  in  the  radical  difference  in  the  study-pkn  of  the  schools  for  girls 
and  those  for  boys.  Never  are  the  two  sexes  permitted  in  the  same  school,  except  in 
three  lowest  grades  of  school,  and  then  only  during  the  first  three  years  of  attendance, 
save  in  the  Dorf,  or  country  school,  where  the  population  is  sparse  and  a  separation 
would  greatly  increase  the  expense. 

Burger  Schools  for  Girls. 

Here  the  study  plan  is  nearly  identical  with  that  in  the  same  class  of  schools  for 
boys,  except  that  in  the  girU  school  is  never  taught  those  elementary  principles  in 
geometry  which  enter  into  the  boys'  programme;  the  other  branches,  elementary  and 
common,  the  girls  have  the  same  as  the  boys,  and  in  addition  often,  various  forms  of 
needlework,  and  cutting  out,  with  embroidery,  etc.,  is  added;  the  girls  receive  drill  in 
turning,  the  same  as  the  boys. 

Generally  no  opportunities  are  offered  in  the  public  schools  for  further  education  of 
girls  than  in  these  Burger  schools  ;  but  within  a  few  years  superior  advantages  are 
afforded  in  several  of  the  cities.  Such  are  variously  termed  Tochterschule,  Hoher- 
Tochters  or  Girls'  high  school,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  instruction  designed 
to  impart  in  them.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  an  exceedingly  limited  num- 
ber of  girls,  comparatively,  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  such ;  in  fact,  they  seemed 
an  experiment  with  the  Germans,  and  not  yet  fully  acknowledged  as  an  established 
feet,  and  making  part  of  the  system. 

The  Victoria  school  in  Berlin  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  class,  though  I  judge 
the  Rath*s  Tochters  Schule  (city  girls'  school),  in  Dresden,  superior  to  any  visited  by 
me  in  Germany.  The  following  is  the  course  of  study  from  which  can  be  seen  the 
highest  facilities  furnished  girls  or  young  ladies  in  any  of  the  public  schools  in  Ger- 
many, when  it  will  be  evident  that  not  from  Germany  are  we  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  information  concerning  the  education  of  girls. 

Study  Plan  of  the  H^her  Tochter's  Schule,  Wiesbadb  ,  Nassau. 

First  and  second  years.  Girls  seven  and  eight  years  old.  Religion,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  handwork,  needlework,  etc;  in  all,  twenly-one  recitations  each  week. 

Third  year.  The  same  as  the  previous,  omitting  arithmetic  and  adding  German 
and  French  Grammar  and  fine  penmanship ;  twenty-foiur  recitations  per  week. 

Fourth  year.  Religion,  German,  French,  geography,  arithmetic,  singing,  penman* 
ship,  handwork,  gymnastics ;  in  all,  thirty-one  recitations  each  week. 

Fifth  year.  Girls  eleven  years  old.  The  same  as  the  previous,  omitting  arithmetic 
and  adding  drawing,  hbtory,  and  English ;  thirty-three  recitations  each  week. 

Sixth  year.  Religion,  German,  French,  English,  history,  natural  history,  geography, 
singing,  arithmetic,  fine  penmanship,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  handwork ;  thirty-seven 
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recitations  each  week.  literature  is  added  the  seventh  3rear ;  thirty-eight  recitations 
per  week. 

Eighth  and  ninth  years.  Religion,  German,  French,  English,  literature,  history,  and 
geography,  natural  history,  arithmetic,  drawing,  singing,  handwork,  fine  needle  work, 
embroidery  and  turning,  or  gymnastics ;  thirty-six  recitations  per  week. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  each  recitation  occupies  fifty  minutes,  followed  by  ten 
minutes  recess,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  girls  in  these  schools  there  are  fi'om  six  to 
seven  hours,  occupied  with  recitations,  listening  to  lectures,  etc.,  each  day  of  the 
week. 

Latin,  geometry,  algebra,  the  elements  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  physics, 
astronomy,  and  other  equally  usefiil  branches  are  entirely  omitted,  even  by  oral  lessons, 
so  far  as  I  learned.  No  attention  whatever  is  given  hygiene,  deemed  so  essential 
with  us. 

It  is  thus  seen  how  generally  limited  are  the  &cilities  offered  for  the  school  education 
of  girls,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  above  description  is  of  the  best  and 
highest  order  of  girls*  school,  of  which  there  are  very  few  in  all  Germany.  Should  a 
parent  wish  to  fiimish  the  means  of  a  superior  education  to  his  daughter,  it  can  only 
be  done,  and  at  great  expense,  through  private  tutors,  for  the  private  schools  for 
young  ladies  are  rarely  superior  to  those  described  above.  In  all  Germany  there  is  no 
institution  where  the  facilities  for  the  higher  culture  of  young  ladies  are  at  all  com- 
parable to  those  furnished  at  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Nor  am  I  aware 
that  such  advantages  are  demanded  by  any  considerable  number  of  parents  or  edu- 
cators. The  idea  of  decided  mental  inequality  in  the  sexes  is  seen  not  alone  in 
schools,  but  throughout  the  entire  social  life  and  in  all  classes  of  society  in  Germany, 
of  which,  however,  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  speak. 

After  the  address,  an  exercise  in  object  teaching,  illustrated  with  a 
flower,  was  conducted  by  Miss  M.  I.  Hanson,  of  the  Newton  training 
school. 

In  the  evening,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  General  H.  K.  Oliver,  of 
Salem.  Subject :  "  How  I  was  Educated."  It  was  a  very  interest- 
ing lecture,  and  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  187 1  volume  of  the  doings 
of  the  American  Institute,  when  published. 

After  the  lecture  by  General  Oliver,  about  twenty  young  lads  and 
misses  from  the  Claflin  school  favored  the  convention  with  some  calis- 
thenics, promptly  and  beautifully  performed. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  failing  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, General  Oliver  favored  the  audience  with  some  remarks  on  com- 
pulsory attendance.    He  said : 

The  statistics  published  by  the  State  board  of  education  will  show  that  there  are 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen.  The  same  statistics  will  tell  you,  that  of  this  number,  the  average  number  in 
iht public  schools  is  not  up  to  seventy-five  percent;  but  let  us  grant  that  three-fourths 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  are  found  in  the  public  schools.  Seventy 
thousand,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  public  schools.    A  portion  of  this 
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seventy  thousand  may  be  found  in  private  schools  —  say  one-half— so  that,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, thirty-five  thousand  —  enough  to  make  thirty  regiments  —  are  not  at  any 
school ;  and  yet  we  say  that  public  education  is  free  and  common.  Where  are  th^ 
scholars  ?  Take  Boston,  for  instance.  From  the  sworn  returns  of  the  school  com- 
mittee  of  Boston,  there  are  forty-six  thousand  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen  years ;  and,  if  the  statistics  are  correct,  there  are  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-four  children  not  accounted  for  in  any  schools.  Where  are  they  ?  Where 
are  the  unschooled  children  in  other  parts  of  the  State  ?  They  are  in  the  shops,  mills, 
factories;  they  are  cash  children  in  stores;  and  although  there  are  ten  truant  officers 
in  Boston,  the  truant  officers  do  not  reach  this  large  number.  They  are  not  truants  ; 
they  are  under  employment,  and  canot  be  touched  by  truant  officers.  In  •  his  visits  to 
the  factories  of  the  State,  he  found  a  large  number  of  children  under  the  age  of  ten,  — 
an  infringement  of  the  law.  All  the  mills  in  the  State,  with  one  exception,  run  eleven 
hours,  contrary  to  law,  which  says  ten  hours.  This  is  a  law  which  is  not  enforced. 
At  Fall  River,  they  have  a  factory  school,  where  the  law  is  complied  with,  which 
compels  children  to  attend  school  three  months  in  the  year  ;  so  at  Salem ;  and  an 
effort  has  been  begun  at  New  Bedford,  in  this  direction.  These  are  the  only  excep- 
tions he  knows  of. 

The  Commonwealth  is  in  danger,  therefore.  She  cannot  afford,  in  an  industrial 
point  of  view,  to  have  thirty  thousand  children  growing  up  in  ignorance.  What  shall 
be  done  ?  School  committees  and  truant  officers  do  not  enforce  the  compulsory  laws, 
and  so  the  children  escape.  In  Prussia,  each  parent  acts  as  an  officer  to  see  that  the 
children  attend  school.  A  cure  for  this  is  the  introduction  of  a  pure  English  half-time 
school.  One  exists  in  England  on  the  River  Aire.  The  factory  owner  employs  a 
large  number  of  children,  who  are  at  school  one  half  of  the  day,  and  who  work  the 
other  half. 

Proper  officials  in  this  country  must  be  appointed  for  this  very  purpose.  One-lialf 
the  children  of  New  York  never  attend  school,  which  accounts  for  the  corruption  in 
that  dty. 

The  only  safety  for  a  republic  is  in  compulsion  of  children  at  school  Parents  may 
complain  for  a  while,  but  this  trouble  will  die  away  in  a  few  years,  and  all  will  go  well. 

Mr.  Allen  asked  if  the  present  law  is  not  lived  up  to,  how  a  more  stringent  law 
could  be  enforced  ?  He  thought  public  sentiment  was  not  up  to  the  enforcement  ot 
the  law.  Gen.  Oliver  replied  that  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  constable  to 
appoint  one  of  his  force  to  attend  to  this  matter,  and  visit  all  the  factories,  and  enforce 
the  law.  If  one  was  not  enough,  let  two,  or  more,  be  appointed.  The  trouble  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  present  law  was  in  the  word  "  knowingly,"  which  gave  the  factory 
owners  an  opportunity  to  escape. 

Saturday  morning  was  devoted  to  the  election  of  officers ;  a  class 
exercise  in  language,  very  admirably  conducted  by  Miss  Ellen  M.  Gif- 
ford  ;  and  practical  exercises  in  arithmetic,  given  with  his  usual  wit  and 
tact,  by  D  B.  Hager,  Esq.,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Salem.  The 
following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  — 

President  :  G.  A.  Southworth,  Maiden.  Vice-Presidents  :  James 
C,  Parsons,  Waltham ;  George  E.  Allen,  Newton  j  R  H.  Fletcher, 
Cambridge;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Turner,  Arlington;  Miss  Susan  P.  Banks, 
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Waltham.  Executive  Committee  :  W  A.  Wilde,  Maiden ;  J.  H. 
Davis,  Somerville ;  Caleb  Murdock,  Charlestown  ;  Miss  Emma  F. 
Munroe,  Cambridge ;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Foster,  Newton,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  :  John  S.  Hayes,  Newton. 

The  convention  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the 
county,  and  it  separated  with  mutual  congratulations,  and  —  without 
singing  Old  Hundred. 


HIGH  AND   CLASSICAL   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  High  and  Classical  School 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  English  High  School, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  ist  and  2d.  The  President,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Collar,  of  Boston,  presided  throughout  the  meeting.  The  association 
was  found  to  be  a  few  dollars  in  debt,  but  an  assessment  of  fifty  cents 
was  voted,  which  will  square  the  accounts. 

The  gentleman  who  was  to  have  read  the  first  paper  upon  "  Book- 
keeping and  Commercial  Arithmetic  "  not  being  present,  Mr.  Anderson, 
of  Boston,  opened  the  discussion. 

He  said,  substantially  :  We  devote  from  four  to  six  months  of  the  second  year  to 
bookkeeping.  In  this  time  we  are  able  to  give  a  very  good  knowledge  of  theory  and 
some  time  to  practice.  For  the  last  few  years  commercial  arithmetic  has  been  a 
prominent  study  ;  particularly  the  parts  applicahle  to  the  business  of  ordinary  stores. 
Here,  there  is  little  attention  given  to  theory,  but  we  expect  the  method  to  be  known 
after  practice,  and  do  not  expect  the  reason.  This  method  in  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping has  been  successful  in  the  main.  And  in  the  high  school,  where  we  have 
pursued  it  some  years,  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change. 

I  think  the  whole  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  the  common  schools  is  radically 
wrong.  We  have  run  logical  reasoning  into  the  ground.  I  find  that  those  who  fail 
have  no  knowledge  of  fundamental  principles.  I  think  time  has  been  too  much 
devoted  to  the  logic  of  the  matter  and  not  enough  to  the  practice  in  doin^.  '^yhere 
only  four  per  cent  of  pupils  go  through  the  grammar  school  course,  those  who 
have,  certainly  have  not  enough  practical  arithmetic.  I  would  remedy  the  diffi- 
culty by  giving  rule  work  until  eleven,  and  then  logic  work.  The  time  spent  on 
Colbum's  arithmetic  is,  in  the  main,  wasted. 

Pupils  can  do  the  reasoning  faster  than  I  can ;  but  to  what  good,  except  perhaps  the 
training  ?  Better  emphasize  practical,  applied  work  in  the  Gramnuir  schools,  to  fit  fur 
daily  life-work  those  who  will  drop  out  Poverty  forces  ninety-six  per  cent  of  children 
out  of  school,  and  they  should  be  provided  with  the  educational  basis  of  business, 
which  is  practical,  not  theoretical  arithmetic 

Mr.  Woolson,  of  the  English  High  School,  Boston  :  —  I  indorse  the  utterances 
of  Mr.  Anderson ;  I  suppose  pupils  should  be  taught  arithmetic  as  an  art  rather 
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than  a  science.  At  least  the  art  should  be  first  taught  and  the  science  later.  A  third 
can  be  gained  by  this,  by  not  combining,  but  separating,  process  and  reasoning. 

Mil  Hagar  of  Salem.  —  I  am  uncertain  whether  I  agree  or  not  with  the  previous 
speakers.  I  do  believe  that,  as  £»*  as  practicable,  pupils  should  understand  the  rea- 
soning, and  I  do  not  believe  in  the  amount  of  mental  arithmetic  in  the  primary 
schools.  The  mental  arithmetic  there  should  be  concrete,  and  slate  work.  Neither 
do  I  believe  in  dogmatic  teaching ;  but  logical  methods  in  mathematics  lead  to  logi- 
cal methods  elsewhere,  and  I  disapprove  of  sending  scholars  from  school  without  the 
general  ability  to  use  their  reasoning  powers. 

I  prefer  the  mental  training,  without  the  so-called  practical,  to  the  opposite ;  man  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  his  knowledge,  but  by  his  power  of  using  what  he  has  to  get 
more.  Questions  as  to  the  cost  of  5!  pounds  of  sugar  at  iii  cents  are  no  fairer  than 
Mason's  or  Carpenter's  examples.  If  scholars  receive  a  general  training,  on  going 
into  business  they  will  easily  fit  themselves  for  specials. 

A  mistake,  indeed,  is,  in  compelling  explanations  in  a  certain  way.  Such  work 
requires  much  practice.  Rather  permit  the  expressions  of  scholars  themselves  than 
require  the  accurate  words  of  elders. 

I  protest  against  children  being  permitted  to  reach  eleven  without  giving  reasons. 
They  ought  to  be  taught  why. 

Mr.  Anderson  returned  to  the  discussion,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Perkins,  of  the  Lawrence  High  school,  with  a  paper  on  '^  History 
in  High  Schools." 

The  general  practice  in  teaching  history  and  the  custom  I  myself  have  followed, 
of  spending  two  years  in  a  study  of  the  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  England,  France, 
and  perhaps  of  Syria,  Germany,  Spain  and  Italy,  I  more  than  suspect  is  all  wrong ;  I 
fear  that  it  causes  the  loss  of  much  time  and  the  missing  of  opportunities  for  forming 
good  habits  of  reading,  thinking,  and  observing,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

It  is  better,  I  think,  to  aim  at  knowing  a  good  deal  of  one  period  and  one  nation 
during  that  one  period,  than  to  aim  at  a  slight  acquaintance  with  many  nations  in 
every  period.  Particularly  b  this  so  in  boyhood,  when  habits  that  accompany  zeal 
without  knowledge  are  quite  likely  to  be  formed. 

To  illustrate,  take  the  history  of  England.  In  studying  this,  I  will  propose  that  the 
time  be  applied  chiefly  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  As  a  preliminary,  the  study 
of  several  epochs,  in  a  smaller  history,  might  be  approved.  Epochs  to  illustrate  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  English  constitution ;  who  the  aborigines  were ;  the  effects 
of  a  foreign  conquest ;  chivalry ;  the  growth  of  government  for  the  people,  etc. ;  such 
epochs  as  those  of  the  Romans  in  England ;  the  Norman  conquest ;  the  origin  of 
Parliament,  and  the  Magna  Charta.  If  these  were  studied,  with  the  geography  of 
the  places,  for  seven  or  eight  months,  I  think  a  class  would  be  prepared  to  take  some 
large  work,  and  minutely  scrutinize  the  period  of  Elizabeth,  and  could  profitably 
employ  a  year  and  a  half  more  thus. 

Of  course  different  teachers  would  plan  difierently.  Variations  on  this  plan  might 
be  proposed. 

Some  might  outline  the  so-called  great  events,  the  wars,  the  legislation,  the  religion 
and  education,  the  business  and  wealth,  the  character  ojf  the  people.  The  biographies 
of  some  great  individuals  might  be  given,  as  also  the  literature  and  opinions  noted. 
But  Macaulay  commends  very  strongly  the  minutiae  of  the  home-life  of  the  people. 
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If  it  is  objected  that  this  leaves  out  much  that  all  are  expected  to  know,  dates  and 
names,  etc.,  I  answer :  the  object  of  studying  history  is  not  the  acquisition  of  informa> 
tion,  so  much  as  to  get  a  glimpse  of  what  history  really  is,  and  to  cultivate  an  interest 
in  it,  a  taste  that  makes  one  enjoy  Prescott,  or  Macaulay ;  a  taste  that  is  worth  more 
to  a  young  person  than  the  mere  memory  of  volumes  of  general  history. 

The  period  of  Elizabeth  might  not  be  considered  the  best  by  all.  Take  the  age  of 
Pericles  in  Greeee,  Spain  during  the  fifteenth  century,  Rome  in  the  Punic  Wars,  or 
any  of  the  many  periods  in  different  nations  that  will  occur  to  all.  By  this  method  an 
appreciation  of  the  philosophy  of  history  would  be  gained,  while  a  few  mere  facts 
only  known  about  a  people,  tend  to  superficial  habits  in  reading  and  study. 

Thoroughness  in  one  thing  brings  one  into  sympathy  with  all  thorough  men. 

Insight  into  one  time  gives  an  aptness  for  absorbing  knowledge  of  all  times,  a  habit 
of  investigation  that  will  apply  to  all  pursuits. 

Mr.  Howr,  of  Jamaica  Plain  :  I  dislike  the  school  histories  of  England  and  United 
States,  because  they  are  running  over  with  dates.  I  highly  approve  of  notice  being 
taken  of  the  connection  between  English  and  United  States  history,  and  would  give 
special  attention  to  all  prominent  points  of  English  history  ;  yet  feel  an  inability  to 
exhaust  any  one  period  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  scholars  with  all  they  are 
expected  to  know  of  other  periods. 

I  like  the  plan  of  working  backward  firom  English  to  Roman  history,  and  I  approve 
of  much  collateral  reading,  even  story  books  ;  and  I  would  have  the  scholars  write  out 
from  notes  on  their  reading,  believing  that  this  plan  would  eventually  give  them  an 
interest  in  the  study. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Boston.-^ I  am  not  satisfied  with  a  history  that  gives  only 
facts,  —  that  does  nothing  to  cultivate  a  historical  taste. 

My  theory  is,  that  it  is  best  to  pursue  history  and  literature  together,  showing  how 
civilization  and  politics  are  united  in  the  two ;  history  thus  is  subsidiary  to  literature. 
The  references  so  common  in  literature  to  history,  should  be  looked  up,  and  learned, 
and  thus  an  oversight  can  be  had  of  a  pupirs  general  reading  ;  and  also,  pupils  can  be 
made  each  to  do  something,  and  gain  certain  facts  as  well  as  a  taste  for  historical 
reading.  We  can  learn  two  things  better  than  one,  by  making  one  suggestive  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  Willtston  of  Cambridge :  —  History  is  unsatis&ctory  because  no  good 
text-books  are  to  be  had.  That  way  which  assumes  too  great  maturity  in  pupils  is 
wrong.  Personal  history  is  an  important  part  to  be  learned,  and  young  pupils  will 
easily  obtain  it.  These  men  will  serve  as  pegs  to  &sten  much  else  to.  A  text-book 
of  a  story  style  is  certainly  the  best  at  first  One  like  White's  Eighteen  Christian 
Centuries,  for  second,  is  good. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  Boston. — I  have  pursued  a  plan  of  using  an  abridgment  of  the 
Life  of  Washington,  as  a  reading-book.  Pupils  take  about  twenty  pages  at  a  lesson, 
discussing  prominent  points  and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  I  give  an  easy  examination. 
This  has  done  good  service,  and  some  have  been  induced  to  look  up  matters  in  other 
books.    My  class  numbers  fifteen  boys,  about  fifteen  years  old. 

Mr.  Minns  of  Boston.  —  Text-books  are  not  worded  simple  enough.  They  are 
prepared  only  to  fit  for  an  examination  in  dates.  Peter  Parley's  history  was  my  early 
study,  and  it  was  entertaining.  I  think  that  the  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  England 
and  France,  is  all  that  can  be  learned  in  the  time  allowed. 

Children  have  not  been  taught  to  think.    I  like  the  plan  of  reading  selections  of 
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history,  or  any  general  matter  that  has  a  bearing  on  the  subject  Persons  however 
ought  to  come  before  mere  events. 

Professor  Atkinson  of  Boston. —  We  must  regard  the  mind  of  the  pupil  more 
than  the  subject  Pupils  are  made  to  eat  too  much  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  too 
Uttle  of  the  tree  of  life.  The  present  end  of  history  is  more  important  than  the  past. 
My  plan  is  to  begin  with  the  age  of  Scott,  and  combine  history  and  literature  of 
that  period  to  the  present  time.  In  the  second  year  the  students  have  studied  French, 
and  I  give  them  Guizot's  Civilization  of  Europe  in  the  original ;  in  the  third  year,  the 
United  States  constitution,  with  some  manual  of  the  British  constitution,  and  the 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  including  the  Revolutionary  war,  is  given.  In  the 
fourth  year,  the  commercial  and  economical  side  of  history  is  studied  in  connection 
with  political  economy.    To  special^  students  other  matter  is  given. 

Mr.  Hills  of  Lynn.  —  Some  distinct  period  of  importance  should  be  chosen. 
Children  read  so  much  light  reading  that  it  would  be  wise  if  history  or  biography 
could  he  substituted.    I  think  both  past  and  present  should  be  taken  together. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  the  introductory  business,  Mr.  Charles  Ham- 
mond, of  Monson,  presented  a  paper  upon  ''  The  Utility  of  Grammar 
in  its  Relation  to  Higher  Education." 

An  abstract  can  do  sfmdl  justice  to  the  fine  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  and 
growth  of  the  study  of  formal  systems  of  grammar,  and  to  the  excellent  review  of  the 
opinions  of  a  former  age  as  to  the  general  value  of  all  grades  of  linguistic  study. 

Formerly,  the  best  professors  were  willing  to  teach  the  subject ;  and  the  practical 
result  of  all  grammar  discipline  was  shown  to  be  to  increase  the  power  of  criticism. 

Our  civilization  never  suffered  from  an  excess  of  lingnistic  culture.  The  paper,  as  a 
whole,  deserves  publication,  in  full,  in  some  historical  magazine,  as  it  gave  a  very  clear 
historical  view  of  grammar,  and  of  philological  study.  We  regret  our  inability  (for 
it  is  only  that)  to  reproduce  its  leading  fiicts. 

-  Prof.  Crosby,  of  Salem.  —  I  have  lived  in  a  day  when  grammar  was  not  neglected. 
It  came  the  first  thing  after  the  spelling-book.  Learning  was  thus  driven  in  the 
wrong  way,  —  the  hardest  first  A  teacher  of  mine,  on  a  visit  to  the  house,  thinking 
to  show  his  own  and  my  proficiency  in  grammar,  asked  me  to  parse  "  candlestick.*' 
That  was  not  in  the  book.  I  hesitated ;  but  on  the  principle  of  letting  a  long  word 
have  a  long  name,  I  at  last  setded  on  preposition  or  conjunction.  Yet  I  thank  my 
early  teachers  for  showing  me  the  importance  of  the  study.  The  old-fashioned  method 
of  parsing,  by  looking  out  the  words  in  the  dictionary,  led  to  a  book  called  "  Leavitt's 
Method  of  finding  out  the  Part  of  Speech  a  word  is  when  it  is  set  down  in  the  Diction* 
ary  as  being  in  Several  Parts."  (Laughter.)  But,  seriously,  I  think  grammar  is  most 
neglected  in  those  institutions  to  which  it  is  best  adapted,  —  the  high  school  and 
colleges.  Like  mathematics,  it  may  begin  early ;  but  it  has  heights  to  which  the 
learned  can  hardly  reach.  Even  in  connection  with  Latin  and  Greek,  the  study  of 
grammar  is  subsidiary  to  the  translation.  I  believe  there  is  no  single  study  so  well 
adapted,  if  rightly  pursued,  to  cultivate,  discipline,  and  develop  the  mind.  It  is  the 
mathematics,  not  of  matter,  but  of  mind.  It  is  above  mathematics  in  its  subject,  and 
equal  in  its  discipline.  It  is  said  to  present  no  food  to  the  mind.  I  believe  it  is  like 
mathematics  in  this :  it  is  the  science  of  the  forms  of  thought,  as  that  is  of  the  forms 
of  matter. 
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Grammar  is  not  so  much  a  part  of  logic  as  logic  is  of  g^rammar.  The  relations  of 
grammar  to  intellectual  philosophy  are  also  very  close.  The  poet,  long  2^0,  said,  '*  To 
study  language  is  to  study  mind."  The  question  whether  men  can  have  general  ideas 
is  settled  at  once  by  the  fact  that  language  is  full  of  them. 

If  the  study  of  our  language  through  its  grammar  were  carried  into  our  higher  in- 
stitutions, the  pupils  would  understand  all  languages  better,  and  think  better. 

Prof.  Atkinson.  —  I  think  we  are  at  cross-purposes  as  to  what  is  the  question ; 
if  the  maxim  of  the  economist  is  true,  that  value  is  only  relation,  no  teacher,  as  far 
as  I  know,  questions  the  value  of  granunar  in  its  proper  place ;  and  the  true  discussion 
is  as  to  its  place,  not  its  value.  Grammar,  considered  abstractly,  needs  no  defence. 
To  ask  which  is  more  valuable,  the  world  without  or  the  world  within,  would  be  like 
questioning  which  half  of  a  pair  of  scissors  was  the  more  valuable.  Where  does  each 
come  in  ?  ^  an  important  question.  I  know  something  of  the  old  torments  of  grammar. 
Stones  for  bread  has  been  the  cruel  way  too  long. 

We  should  consider  that  the  same  course  in  grammar  is  not  good  for  practical  men 
and  for  learned  men ;  and  I  believe  heretofore  the  study  has  been  fitted  for  neither* 
It  has  entered  too  much  into  the  elementary  and  too  little  into  the  higher  institutions^ 
The  trouble  at  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  young  men  of  seventeen  know  no  better  how 
to  write  their  mother  tongue  than  might  be  expected  of  a  ten  year  old  boy,  is  not  in  the 
study,  but  in  the  wrong  time  for  the  study.  At  this  age  they  are  interested  in  linguistic 
science,  and  should  be  taught  it ;  but  we  spoil  all  by  reducing  it  to  the  comprehension 
of  small  minds.  I  say  of  this  early  waste  as  Montaigne  says  of  Greek  and  Latin* 
"  They  are  great  and  beautiful  instrumentalities,  but  they  cost  too  dear. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Collar,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  on  the  question,  "  Should 
Greek  be  required  for  admission  to  College  ? "  We  offer  a  full  abstract, 
as  follows :  — 

Matthew  Arnold's  plea  for  culture,  and  the  Socratic  philosophy,  separated  by 
twenty  centuries,  are  identical  in  spirit  Both  try  to  show  that  the  one  great  indis- 
pensable condition  of  progress  is  an  open  mind,  a  desire  to  see  things  as  they  really 
are,  a  willingness  to  "  let  your  consciousness  play  freely  about  your  stock  notions  and 
prejudices."  There  is  a  direct  and  obvious  application  of  this  lesson  to  the  educa- 
tional question  now  to  be  discussed.  The  fact  that  for  300  years  Greek  has  been 
considered  an  essential  element  of  a  liberal  education,  and  that  a  large  majority  of 
men  of  culture  believe  that  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  higher  education  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  negative,  seems  to  afford  reason  for  retaining  Greek. 

But  it  is  to  be  considered,  first,  that  few  deem  it  as  important  relatively  as  it  was 
formerly  thought  to  be ;  second,  there  is  a  large  and  growing  number  of  advanced 
minds  who  believe  the  classics  will  have,  and  ought  to  be  given  up ;  and  third,  of 
those  who  would  hold  on  to  Greek,  many  have  never  given  the  subject  independent 
thought  \ 

But  the  reasoning,  not  the  opinions  of  men  concern  us.  A  show  of  hands  can 
decide  no  such  topic 

The  question  is,  not  whether  Greek  shall  be  wholly  abandoned,  but  whether  those* 
who  have  no  aptitude  for  it  should  be  forced  to  pursue  it,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
liberty  of  pursuing  in  higher  institutions  those  studies  for  which  they  have  an  apti- 
tude. 

The  arguments  for  the  support  of  Greek  rest,  first,  upon  the  supposed  value  of  the 
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study  as  an  instrument  of  mental  training;  second,  upon  the  supposed  practical 
utility  of  a  knowledge  of  Greek ;  and  third,  upon  the  excellence  of  Greek  literature. 
Greek  is  excellent  for  training ;  I  do  not  deny  it  I  assume,  however,  that  Latin  is 
studied  by  those  who  take  Greek.  Do  you  introduce  a  new  and  different  discipline 
by  adding  another  language  ?  Except  in  vocabulary,  the  two  languages  are  essentially 
alike.  The  method  of  study  is  the  same,  and  a  boy  simply  goes  over  again  in  Greek 
what  he  has  already  done  in  Latin.  The  extra  tax  upon  the  memory  in  Greek  is  a 
decided  disadvantage.  If  I  am  told  that  there  are  subtle  distinctions  in  Greek  that 
are  not  paralleled  in  Latin,  I  answer,  that  shows  its  unsuitableness  for  all  classes  of 
minds.  It  is  too  fine  an  instrument  for  coarse  work.  I  think,  then,  Greek  adds 
nothing  in  the  way  of  discipline ;  I  might  go  further,  and  maintain  it  to  be  a  positive 
hinderance  to  the  discipline  we  aim  at,  and  which  might  be  gained  if  half  the  time 
required  for  its  rudiments  were  spent  on  Latin.  The  profound  study  of  one  subject 
gives  mental  energy  and  power.  To  give  an  appetite  for  knowledge,  to  make  the 
mind  curious  and  observant,  the  Acuities  must  be  exercised  upon  a  considerable 
variety  of  subjects,  and  the  failure  to  see  this  truth  clearly  is  at  the  bottom  of  our 
defective  primary  education.  But  later  in  Latin,  our  object,  aside  from  the  language 
and  literature,  is  to  gain  power  of  thought  and  expression,  of  clear  analysis,  of  con- 
centration. 

It  is  not  possible  to  study  both  Latin  and  Greek  so  critically  as  to  gain  all  this 
without  more  time.  The  experiment  of  studying  two  languages  superficially,  has  had 
a  fair  trial ;  I  propose  we  try  the  experiment  of  studying  one  thoroughly ;  second,  as 
to  the  practical  utility  of  Greek.  The  value  of  Greek  to  a  knowledge  of  English  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  according  to  Trench,  only  five  per  cent  of  our  whole  vocabu- 
lary is  derived  from  Greek,  to  say  nothing  of  our  ordinary  spoken  and  written  words ; 
and  a  better  authority  gives  us  reason  to  think  there  is  no  more  than  one  per  cent  of 
Greek  derivatives. 

Considering  what  the  author  of  "  Day-dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster,"  calls  "  the  ridicul- 
ous brevity  of  human  life,"  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  learn  Greek  for  the  sake  of 
this  small  value.  That  Greek  is  necessary  to  the  physician  and  to  the  clergyman  is  an 
argument  for  its  study.  As  to  the  first,  De.  Quincey  says  :  **  All  knowledge  can  be 
translated,"  and  Hippocrates  may  be  read  in  English  with  profit,  while  Greek  particles, 
or  delicate  difierences  between  the  aorist  and  imperfect,  if  not  known,  would  scarcely 
be  a  great  loss.  I  doubt  if  a  minister's  success  in  winning  souls  would  be  enhanced 
much  by  being  able  to  read  the  Greek  Testament  with  the  aid  of  commentary  and 
lexicon.  Most  of  our  theological  students  are  not  graduates  of  colleges  which  shows 
that  Greek  is  not  a  sin€  qua  rum. 

The  indisputable  excellence  of  Greek  literature  is  the  third,  and,  undoubtedly,  strong 
argument  There  is  g^eat  danger  of  proving  too  much  by  insisting  that  our  loss  is 
irreparable,  if  we  do  not  know  the  literature  in  the  original.  By  the  same  argument 
Hebrew  is  a  necessity,  and  its  literature  cannot  be  spared.  Consider  the  value  of 
Htbrew  as  a  literature,  and  see  how  misleading  is  the  argument  for  the  study  of  Greek 
based  upon  its  intrinsic  literary  value.  Such  a  reasoning  assumes  two  things :  first, 
that  Greek  can  be  appreciated  only  through  the  original  language ;  and  second,  that  a 
very  limited  amount  of  study  suffices  to  open  all  its  treasures  to  the  student  Both 
are  groundless  assumptions.  Entire  facility  in  the  original  will  give  a  higher  appre- 
ciation, indeed ;  but  this  value  is  much  exaggerated.  What  is  really  lost  in  a  transla- 
tion of  merit,  is  lost  not  to  the  average  reader,  but  to  the  accomplished  scholar.  And 
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there  is  of^en  an  additional  charm  in  a  good  translation,  likely  to  be  missed  in  the 
original.  How  few  ever  arrive  at  the  point  of  reading  the  thought  of  the  original 
Greek  without  consciously  translating ;  even  easy  Greek,  few  read  at  sight  To  read 
French  with  perfect  ease,  one  must  go  over  carefully,  certainly  not  less  than  four  or 
five  small  volumes  of  400  pages,  in  prose,  and  as  much  more  in  verse.  German  re- 
quires double  that,  surely,  or  8,000  pages.  To  read  Greek  as  one  reads  French  (not 
with  perfect  ^cility),  must  require  double  the  pages  of  German,  viz. :  16,000  pages, 
equal  to  about  forty  duodecimo  volumes  of  400  pages  each.  No  one  would  say  that 
was  an  extravagant  estimate.  To  make  sure,  I  will  suppose  that  to  one  who  has 
carefully  read  the  equivalent  of  twenty  small  volumes,  the  treasures  of  Greek  are 
unlocked  Now,  what  do  pupils  read  ?  The  amount  of  Greek  required  for  admission 
to  Harvard  is  257  pages.  The  class  of  1863,  I  find,  read  in  college  609  pages.  The 
two  together  equal  a  little  more  than  two  of  our  twenty  required  volumes.  This  is 
the  magnificent  result  of  eight  years  study.  The  dismal  truth  is,  that  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  very  few  read  even  this  much  of  Greek.  The  nominal  requisites  are  not 
the  real  ones.  These  are  lamentably  smalL  Facts  show  that  it  is  enough  to  know 
the  inflections  to  pass  in  Greek  grammar  for  admission  to  Harvard ;  and  lately  an 
applicant  was  received  who  had  read  only  one  book  of  Anabasis  and  no  Homer.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the  standard  at  Harvard  is  higher  than  at  other  col- 
leges. Amherst,  in  1870,  read  less  than  three -fifths  what  Harvard  did  in  1863.  A 
recent  class  in  Yale  a  little  more  than  three-fifths.  From  further  examination  we 
may  conclude  that  Harvard  College  classes  go  over,  on  the  average,  about  one-tenth 
what  is  necessary  to  read  Greek  with  ease  and  to  possess  themselves  of  its  literaturCp 
while  other  colleges  accomplish  three-fiftieths.  The  most  advanced,  then,  are  like 
Moses  on  the  top  of  Pisgah ;  they  can  see  the  promised  land,  but  at  what  a  distance  I 

In  view  of  these  facts,  is  it  not  time  to  cease  talking  of  the  advantages  of  Greek 
literature  to  the  average  student  ? 

Prof.  Goodwin,  of  Cambridge.  —  When  I  was  told,  on  coming  over  here,  that 
Mr.  Collar,  whom  I  had  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  champions  of  classical  scholarship, 
was  to  read  a  paper  against  Greek,  I  thought  it  must  be  a  huge  April  Fool  Day's 
joke.  By  taking  each  argument  separately  I  think  he  disposes  of  them  more  easily 
than  if  together.  The  question  seems  to  me  to  be  not  whether  we  will  give  up  Greek 
and  keep  classical  scholarship,  but  whether  we  give  up  the  latter  altogether.  The 
fact  that  some  can't  learn  algebra  ought  not  to  have  much  weight  in  the  forming  of  a 
curriculum  of  study. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  should  introduce  a  new  class  of  pupils,  but  whether 
we  should  change  the  literary  course.  The  University  of  Berlm,  for  instance,  is  an 
institution  where  anything  can  be  studied.  The  grounds  why  I  believe  in  Greek  are, 
that  it  combines  the  greatest  amount  of  discipline,  utility,  and  culture.  Settle  the  first 
and  last,  and  the  second  settles  itself  To  give  up  the  classics  would  be  practically 
to  abandon  linguistic  study.  There  is  a  mistake  in  grammar  in  classics.  Too  much 
time  is  spent  on  exceptions,  as  in  prosody ;  I  never  learned  that  list  I  don't  know 
them  and  don't  intend  to.  More  elementary  syntax  and  less  etymology  would  be  bet- 
ter. As  to  translations,  few  read  them  through.  Pope's  Homer  is  read  not  for  its 
Homer  but  for  its  Pope.  I  never  saw  a  decent  translation  of  Eschylus.  Ten  years 
ago  there  was  none  of  Plato.  The  Greek  may  be  compared  to  the  sun,  while  Latin 
is  like  the  full-moon  after  sunset 

As  to  the  amount  read,  the  dass  of  1863  referred  to,  was  on  the  border  land,  as  it 
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were.    Now,  classes  who  keep  up  Greek,  read  in  senior  year  10,000  lines  of  poetry 
and  an  equal  course  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  at  same  time.    The  juniors  do  as  much. 

Classes  do  four  times  as  much  as  ten  years  ago.  I  myself  then  made  a  mistake  in 
not  having  enough  translated.  One  thing  is  noticeable  in  the  English  Universities, 
and  that  is,  the  immense  facility  of  translation  at  sight,  even  by  ordinary  scholars. 

Mr.  Collar,  of  Boston.  —  I  am  not  opposed  to  classical  education,  nor  does  it 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  question  of  abandoning  classical  education.  There  are  many 
arguments  for  Latin  not  good  for  Greek.  If  Greek  goes  out,  Latin  need  not  ga 
There  will  be  so  much  the  more  time  for  it 

I  question,  after  all,  whether  the  statement  I  made  as  to  the  amount  read  by  the 
dass  of  1863,  in  Harvard,  is  not  a  fair  st  tement  of  the  average  in  all  colleges.    The 
facility  of  reading  at  sight  in  English  Universities  is  the  result  of  the  vast  amount  of 
time.     Yet  a  competent  authority  says  that  "few  can  construe  even  easy  Latin  and 
Greek  at  sight'' 

Prof.  Crosby,  of  Salem.  —  I  agree  with  both  gentlemen,  although  they  seem  on 
opposite  sides.  My  idea  of  a  college  is  not  a  place  through  which  all  pupils  must  be 
dragged,  but  a  place  of  a  University  character.  Like  a  Bazar,  where  any  one  can  go 
and  purchase  what  he  wants,  and  where  there  should  be  required  only  that  genera^ 
culture  which  one  needs  to  prosecute  his  special  study.  Berlin  is  a  good  model.  I 
believe  I  shall  see  the  like  here. 

Prof.  Atkinson,  of  Boston.  —  Mr.  Collar's  idea  is  a  little  bit  misunderstood. 
His  paper  is  a  defence  oU  not  an  assault  upon,  Greek  literature,  —  a  defence  against 
the  abuse  of  it  I  spent  dismal  years  preparing  myself,  and  dismal  years  since,  fitting 
others  for  Harvard  College.  The  university  is  the  true  ideal  Not  necessarily  a  shop 
for  single  articles,  but  with  many  courses  of  study.  All  boys  are  required  to  get 
Greek,  and  the  result  is,  there  are  no  classical  scholars.  The  classical  education  of 
America  is  a  sham.  If  the  pressure  were  taken  off  teachers,  we  should  have  sound 
practical,  sound  scientific,  and  sound  classical  education. 

President  Elliot,  of  Harvard  College.  —  Whatever  colleges  require,  schools  set 
themselves  to  teach ;  therefore  college  requisites  determine  the  organization  of  our 
schools.  But  it  is  surprising  how  few  graduates  of  colleges  there  are  in  our  profes- 
sional schools.  What  is  the  character  of  secondary  education  ?  is  a  question  of  im- 
portance to  professional  schools  as  well  as  colleges.  The  secondary  schools  should 
train  men  for  the  professional  schools  as  well  as  for  colleges.  For  these,  Latin,  French, 
and  German  are  necessary.  How,  then,  does  this  new  feature  affect  the  study  of 
Greek  ?    The  question  is  wider  than  any  have  yet  made  it 

On  Tuesday  the  convention  met  at  9},  President  Collar  in  the  chair. 
The  Secretary  being  absent,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Babson,  of  Boston,  Mr. 
B.  Groce,  of  Peabody,  was  elected  Secretary, /r^  tern.  Mr.  S.  Thurber, 
of  Hyde  Park,  read  the  first  paper  on  '*  The  Pronunciation  of  Latin." 

The  question  of  reform  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin  presses  upon  us  in  such 
sort  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  disregarded.  The  statement  that  the  present  condition 
of  scholarship  does  not  warrant  a  change,  is  relevant  to  the  matter  at  issue  only  when 
made  by  those  who  have  carefully  informed  themselves  of  the  results  of  modem  phil- 
ological study.    From  such  it  is  now  rarely  heard. 

The  difference  between  the  Roman  and  the  traditional  English  methods  of  pro- 
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nouncing  Latin  is  found  principally  in  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  and  of 
the  consonants  c,  g,  j\  and  v. 

To  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  must  be  assigned  substantially  their  so-called  Italian 
sounds.  In  this  matter,  we  are  not  without  explicit  directions  from  the  ancients  them- 
selves. Quintilian,  e.  g.y  directs  us  to  pronounce  the  vowel  a^  **paiulo  maxime  ove^^ 
and  many  such  phonetic  helps  from  original  sources  are  gathered  by  the  modem 
workers  in  this  line. 

To  assume  as  the  name  of  our  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  vowels,  the  name-sounds 
of  the  vowels  in  the  English  alphabet,  is  still  further  unreasonable,  because  these 
English  name-sounds  are  notably  abnormal  and  are  themselves  the  lesult  of  recent 
phonetic  change.  The  history  of  this  change,  as  it  may  be  read  in  Earle's  Philology 
of  the  English  Tongue^  is  a  most  curious  and  instructive  study.  Moreover,  the  name- 
sounds  of  the  vowels  are  by  no  means  their  only  sounds,  even  in  modem  English. 
Together  with  labor ^  we  have  canon^  dragon^  valor;  with  fiver,  we  have  never,  present, 
chemist;  with  Jinal,  we  have  vigil, primer,  image;  with  over,  we  have  scholar,  honor, 
prcmnce.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  while  the  traditional  system  professes  to  pro- 
nounce Latin  after  analogy  of  the  English,  it  actually  refuses,  in  the  case  of  such 
Latin  words  as  canon,  memor,  vigor,  honor,  to  find  their  analogues  in  their  almost 
unchanged  derivatives,  but  persists  in  selecting  from  all  the  English  sounds  precisely 
those  which  it  is  certain  that  the  Latin  words  could  not  have  had.  It  is  objected  to 
the  reformed  pronunciation  that  it  obscures  derivation.  It  is  the  system  which  pro- 
fesses not  to  obscure  derivation  that  asks  us  to  pronounce  drcuo,  parens,  vigil,  schola, 
with  long  penults,  the  Latin  post  like  the  English  word  of  the  same  letters,  and  postis, 
with  the  radical  vowel  sounded  short 

The  Roman  system  implies  a  constant  recognition  of  the  quantity  of  vowels,  not 
merely  in  penults,  for  the  sake  of  the  accent,  but  in  all  syllables  for  the  sake  of  the 
sound.  Quantity  in  Latin  was  strictly  observed.  In  the  pre-classic  period  it  was 
even  designated  graphically.  Now,  in  what  part  of  a  vowel  does  its  quantity  reside 
if  not  in  its  sound  ?  What  else  is  long  or  short  f  In  the  old  Latin  grammars,  quan- 
tity is  the  little  joker:  now  you  see  it,  and  you  don't — in  orthoepy,  nothing;  in 
prosody,  everything.  The  introduction  of  a  little  veracit  here  is  waolesome.  Nor 
is  this  recognition  of  quantity  laborious  to  the  pupil.  To  remember  quantity  as  a 
thing  abstract  and  remote,  while  practising  strict  disregard  of  it  as  a  thing  tangible 
and  concrete,  is,  indeed,  difficult  But  to  acquire  from  the  outset  a  coTxtci  pronuncia- 
tion of  quantity  is  to  acquire  without  labor,  and  almost  unconsciously,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  quantity.  It  may  even  make  unnecessary  the  memorizing  of  the  rules 
of  prosody. 

The  consonants  c  and  g  are  to  be  pronounced  invariably  as  pure,  unassibilated  pala- 
tals. No  fact  of  Latin  phonetics  is  better  established  than  this.  The  sibilation  of  these 
letters  before  e,  i,  and^,  is  justified  only  by  appeal  to  the  mere  literal  fact  in  modem  lan- 
guage. How  teachers  can  have  endured  the  havoc  which  their  system  masses  with 
the  inflection  of  such  words  as  amicus,  fagus,  dico,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  If  an  appeal 
to  modem  languages  must  be  made,  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  ask  what  influence 
they  allow  vocal  changes  to  exert  upon  stem-consonants  ?  Such  facts  as  these  should 
be  noted :  —  cow — kine.  corn  —  kernel, cat— 'kitten,  cog — keg,  scum  —  skim, cake  —  cook 
— kitchen  ;  il  trace — il  tra^a,  iljuge  —  il  jugea  ;  lago — laghi,  fuoco  — Juochi,  cerco  — 
cerchi  —  cerca,  prego,  preghi  prega  ;  top^e  —  toccute  —  toc<f  ;  juzgu^ — Jutg^  ;  comecei 
—  comeqaste — come^on,  paguci — pagasto — pagou.     Such  cases  as  Italian  amico-^ 
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amid  and  Span,  digo — dieeo^  are  rare  enough  to  be  acconnted  exceptional.  The  true 
orthoepic  lesson  taught  us  by  modem  languages  is  therefore  one  of  persistence  of 
sound  throughout  inflection. 

Of  y,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  at  all,  as  the  character  is  disappearing  from  good 
editions  of  Latin  texts,  leaving  in  its  place  a  letter  which  will  not  lead  even  peda- 
gogues astray.  The  reformed  orthography  will  also  make  it  easier  to  restore  to  the 
V  its  Roman  semi-vowel  sound. 

In  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  discipline  for  youth  it  is  unphilosophical  to  say  that  we 
want  it  aU  but  its  phonetics.  We  want  it  as  a  unit,  with  all  the  light  we  can  get  to 
illuminate  our  teaching  of  every  part  For  us,  also,  archaeology  and  philology  are  en- 
larging the  bounds  of  knowledge.  , 

At  the  close  of  this  paper  the  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kimp- 
ton,  President  of  the  Hampden  County  Association,  conveying  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  its  next  meeting.  Mr.  Stebbins,  of  Spring- 
field, seconded  this  invitation. 

Mr.  Hammond,  of  Monson,  opened  the  discussion  of  Mr.  T.'s  paper.  As  to  the 
merits  of  the  paper  as  a  scholarly  production  and  the  justice  done  the  theory,  there 
can  be  only  one  opinion.  As  to  the  main  point,  the  appeal  comes  to  us  on  the 
assumption  that  Germany  has  claims  on  our  consideration  simply  because  it  is  Ger- 
many. It  is  the  old  fallacy,  "  you  must  do  so,  because  wise  men  think  so.'*  I'he  im- 
plied assumption  is  like  the  assumption  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  as  to  the  barbarism 
of  our  English  speech.  For  one,  I  venture  to  offer  as  a  piece  of  infidelity,  that  while 
the  continental  languages  are  to  be  admired  for  many  things,  the  English,  —  "  with 
all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still  I  *'  The  fact  is,  the  English  race  is  to  rule.  Its  dialects 
and  speech  are  to  go  round  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  the  predominating  language. 

We  are  under  no  obligation  to  say  that  the  ancient  sounds  must  rule.  Good  usage 
is  not  a  constant  quantity.  Even  comparing  the  speech  of  one  generation  with  the 
rest,  we  can  see  the  changes.  Indeed,  language  were  useless  if  it  did  not  change. 
Every  high  school  that  teaches  Latin  as  an  introduction  to  English  literature,  can- 
not afford  to  pay  so  much  attention  as  would  be  necessary  by  this  system.  There  is 
no  permanency  in  vocalization  of  the  human  race.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  useless 
matter  to  devote  attention  to  this  so-called  reform.  Our  English  will  equal  the  Ger- 
man and  transcend  it  in  time.  We  are  taught  by  Germany  now  ;  by-and-by  we  shall 
be  the  teachers.  Our  influence  on  Japan  is  a  straw  in  the  current,  showing  the  way 
of  progress. 

Mr.  Williston,  of  Cambridge.  —  I  have  been  an  enthusiast  in  favor  of  the  new 
method,  and  even  now  would  adopt  it  in  part. 

There  are  two  questions,  ist  What  was  the  Roman  pronunciation  ?  2nd.  Is  it 
expedient  to  adopt  it  ?  The  second  is  really  two  questions,  if  we  consider  the  two 
classes  to  be  taught ;  one  going  to  college  and  the  other  only  continuing  the  study  for 
three,  and  never  more  than  four  years. 

For  the  latter  class,  I  think  it  is  not  expedient  to  adopt  it  at  all,  as  they  study 
Latin  for  its  connection  with  English,  and  such  a  pronunciation  obscures  English. 
Besides,  the  study  of  Latin  becomes  yearly  more  and  more  difficult  to  impose  upon 
children,  and  if  a  foreign  pronunciation  be  added,  the  tendency  against  antiquity  is 
still  stronger.  For  college-fitted  boys,  I  have  tried  it  for  a  year.  If  they  could  give. 
10 
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it  fluently  and  readily,  I  think  I  should  like  it ;  but  if  stiffly  and  mechanically  then 
the  old  is  better.  Yet  the  old  is  wrong  as  regards  quantity,  and  I  think  we  might 
adopt  the  new  with  respect  to  the  vowels.  If  Latin  were  to  be  a  spoken  language  it 
would  be  a  different  thing.  Even  the  German  scholars  while  they  know  the  Roman 
method,  do  not  use  it  There  is  one  practical  difficulty  not  met  by  the  paper.  Take 
the  words  ^  vigor  *  and  *vfnus.*  Suppose  a  boy  construing.  The  tendency  is  not  to 
be  able  to  do  two  things  at  the  same  moment,  —  viz.,  pronounce  the  Latin  and  the 
English  correctly.  We  should  spell  it  with  a  "  we,"  and  pronounce  it  with  a  "  we," 
too,  I'm  afraid. 

Mr.  Daniels,  of  Boston.  —  There  seems  to  me  to  be  one  point  of  difficulty  over- 
looked. Granted  that  grammarians  show  us  clearly  what  they  mean,  it  is  not  clear 
that  we  can  do  it        ' 

If  it  is  so  difficult  to  pronounce  French  from  a  study  of  rules,  aside  from  the  guide 
of  a  genuine  French  teacher,  would  not  the  same  difficulty  occur  in  Latin  ?  The 
method  is  not  all  agreed  upon  either.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  is  good  authority,  says  the  best 
phonetic  students  have  but  a  poor  idea  of  it,  afler  all.  A  committee  of  the  Oxford 
schools  recommends  that  no  sound  be  attempted  that  does  not  already  exist  in  Eng- 
lish. I  sympathize  with  Mr.  Perkins'  article  in  the  Teacher  of  April.  However,  I 
never  did  follow  all  of  Andrews  &  Stoddard's  rules,  and  perhaps  shall  be  forced  into 
this  new  current. 

Mr.  Hills,  of  Lynn.  —  Mr.  Richardson  has  been  quoted  as  authority,  but  appar- 
ently few  have  read  Professor  Thatcher's  review  of  him  in  the  JVinv  Englander  for 
1861. 

Let  us  rather  undertake  to  see  how  the  Romans  thought^  than  quibble  about  what  no 
modern  living  can  know,  —  the  old  Roman  pronunciation. 

The  subject  was  then  laid  on  the  table.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Woolson,  of 
Boston,  then  read  a  paper  on  *••  The  Departmental  system  of  Instruc- 
tion." 

By  the  departmental  system,  I  understand  any  of  the  variations  in  the  system 
which  assigns  to  each  teacher  ore  or  more  special  topics  to  be  taught ;  and  by  the 
class  system,  opposed  to  it,  that  plan  by  which  the  scholar  and  not<  tjiie  studies  are 
divided  among  the  instructors.  The  latter  is  almost  always  followed  j9n  the  primary 
schools,  and  no  one  doubts  its  propriety  there,  while  the  former  prevails  in  our  col- 
leges. The  question,  then,  arises,  At  what  stage  of  the  pupils'  school  life  shall  the 
method  change  to  the  departmental  ?  The  only  exception  to  the  adoption  of  the  class 
system  in  grammar  schools  that  I  have  known  of  late,  is  that  furnished  by  the  city  of 
Auburn,  Maine.  The  superintendent  believes  in  the  departmental  system,  even  for 
grammar  schools,  and  believes  it  has  succeeded  during  the  one  year's  trial  there. 

He  claims  that  the  most  valuable  feature  has  been  the  freedom  with  which  a  scholar 
has  been  allowed  to  advance  from  one  class  to  another  in  the  same  study  without 
reference  to  any  one  else.  This  should  be  hailed  as  a  welcome  experiment  by  all 
educators.  But  until  a  fuller  trial,  the  high  school  must  be  the  border  ground  be- 
tween the  systems.    What  shall  we  do  here  ? 

Those  who  defend  the  departmental  system  reckon  its  salient  advantages  as  six. 
First.  All  teachers  are  not  competent  to  teach  all  branches  and  therefore  special  pre- 
dilections should  be  consulted.  A  lack  of  fitness  may  also  arise  from  the  deficiencies 
of  education.    It  is  only  recently  that  physical  science  has  forced  itself  into  our  uni- 
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versities,  even ;  and  the  truest  and  best  instruction  in  science  can  only  be  given  by  a 
man  thoroughly  enthusiastic  and  specially  educated ;  they  claim.  To  expect  the  same 
mind  to  treat  in  succeeding  hours,  with  undiminished  interest  and  learning,  the  subjec- 
tive mode  in  Latin,  the  sines  of  trigonometry,  the  pronunciation  of  Norman  English, 
and  the  scanning  of  French  verse,  is  to  assume  that  all  schoolmasters  are  "  admirable 
Crichtons,''  and  epitomes  of  all  the  intellectual  gifts.  Even  our  school  committees,  — 
wisest  of  men,  —  are  beginning  to  discover  that  they  are  not  competent  to  judge  of 
every  branch  of  in8ti:uction,  and  are  reconciling  themselves  to  the  inevitable  advent  of 
women  into  their  boards,  by  reflection  that  they  will  at  least  know  something  of  the 
sewing  which  timid  little  damsels  in  the  grammar  schools  spread  before  their  be- 
wildered eyes.  A  second  consideration  affecting  the  teacher  is  this.  The  time  now 
not  used  for  recitation  is  made  available  for  advancing  his  work,  and  his  hours  of 
preparation,  whether  at  home  or  school,  will  be  sp€nt  more  profitably  to  all  when  one 
study  alone  engrosses  his  time.  Thirdly.  The  S3rstem  allows  the  teacher  to  maintain 
his  acquaintance  with  the  pupil  throughout  his  whole  course,  and  so  he  knows  what 
to  require  of  him  and  how  best  to  advance  him.  The  acquaintance  thus  may  be  of 
moral  benefit  also,  and  the  friendship  between  teacher  and  pupil  give  a  greater  power 
to  the  teacher's  influence.  Fourth.  When  men  and  women  teach  in  the  same  schools, 
as  they  should  in  all  schools,  the  pupils  gain  from  contact  with  both  the  masculine 
and  feminine  mind,  and  while  the  pupil  may  continue  to  recite  to  one  teacher  through- 
out the  course,  he  is  not  limited  to  one  during  any  period  of  time,  since  each  branch 
is  recited  to  a  different  instructor.  A  fifth  reason  concerns  health  of  body  and  mind. 
The  change  of  s^ene  in  passing  to  and  fro,  the  change  of  air  and  the  exercise,  rest 
and  Help  both  mind  and  body.  Lastly.  Greater  economy  is  possible  in  the  supply  of 
apparatus,  which  is  getting  to  hold  so  prominent  a  place  in  our  teaching. 

But  despite  these  six  so  cogent  reasons,  the  defender  of  the  class  system  holds  his 
ground.  He  replies,  grant  all  this ;  we  also  perceive  the  errors.  First,  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher.  The  method  will  make  him  narrow  and  inactive,  dwelling 
constantly  on  one  subject ;  limited  to  one  sphere  of  thought  he  will  give  it  undue 
prominence.  For  lack  of  interest  in  a  wide  range  of  study  he  fails  in  fertility  of  illus- 
tration and  vivacity,  and  from  his  own  ease  in  learning,  also  fails  to  see  the  difficulties 
of,  and  sympathize  with,  pupils. 

This  deep  investigation,  too,  is  out  of  place  in  a  High  school,  where  the  elements 
are  to  be  dealt  with  ;  and  culture  should  be  extensive  rather  than  deep,  in  a  teacher. 
Second.  By  class  system  the  teacher  is  not  the  slave  of  general  regulations.  He  can 
divide  his  own  time,  and  find  opportunity  to  teach  pupils  moral  truths  which  are  of 
first  importance. 

The  service  which  pupils,  left  uninstructed  in  these  things,  can  give  to  the  world  is 
slight ;  and  yet  many  of  our  high  school  assistants  know  full  well  how  impossible  it 
is  to  obtain  time  for  such  work  under  the  departmental  system. 

So  long  as  percentage  is  the  aim,  and  only  consideration,  moral  instruction  will 
languish.  When  all  our  elaborate  and  tyrannous  systems  of  marking  are  banished  to 
the  shades,  our  schools  will  take  a  new  start  toward  intelligence  and  virtue. 

That  unrecognized  instruction,  too,  which  is  so  often  driven  out,  is  possible  to  the 
class  system. 

Again,  it  is  only  the  teacher  who  has  the  pupil  in  all  his  recitations  who  can  judge 
him  feirly,  and  is  able  to  supplement  his  deficiencies  by  careful  training,  and  to  de- 
velop his  endowments. 
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But  the  strongest  point  for  the  class  system,  is  the  control  it  gives  in  discipline, 
where  the  pupil  is  subject  to  but  one  teacher. 

The  theory  that  self-control  can  take  the  place  of  external  force  in  our  higher  insti- 
tutions is  not  upheld  by  fact  Even  in  colleges,  the  constant  supervision  which  the 
class  system  would  give,  would  be  of  immense  benefit  But  the  established  ideas  of 
university  privileges  by  which  these  young  citizens  learn  to  despise  civil  laws,  and  to 
defy  policemen,  —  as  if  there  could  be  a  privileged  class  in  a  republic,  —  seem  so 
firmly  rooted  in  their  midst,  that  we  may  hope  for  no  reform  till  the  presence  of 
young  ladies  among  them  shall  force  them  to  respect  themselves. 

Such  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  methods.  If  compelled  to  draw  a  conclusion,  I 
should  hesitate  which  to  choose.  The  prevailing  New-England  system  seems  prefer- 
able to  either,  where  neither  system  wholly  prevails.  All  the  pupils  sit  together,  but 
recite  in  other  rooms.  This  system  combines  good  features  of  the  two.  This  method 
is  in  force  in  smaller  cities ;  but  in  the  large  ones  of  the  West  the  departmental  sys- 
tem prevails.    Boston  alone  maintains  the  strict  class  system. 

Boston's  decision  may  be  wise,  but  it  is  the  result  not  of  preference  but  of  habit. 
The  fact  that  every  other  city  thinks  it  better  to  put  both  sexes  together  in  the  high 
school  has  no  influence.  She  sorts  out  her  1,500  high  school  pupils  and  puts  the  girls 
by  themselves,  and  divides  the  boys  into  two  classes,  —  those  fitting  for  college  and  those 
fitting  for  business.  If  a  girl  desire  to  enter  Cornell  or  Michigan,  she  must  go  to  a 
private  school  to  fit.  Not  only  does  Cambridge  say,  "  You  can't  come  in,"  but  also 
Boston  adds,  "  We  won't  fit  you  to  get  in."  In  all  other  New-England  schools  she  fits 
for  college  in  the  boys'  classes  if  she  desires.  These  facts  make  me  say  that  Boston 
consults  habit,  not  preference,  nor  reason,  in  keeping  the  class  system. 

But  methods  are,  after  all,  less  potent  than  men.  It  is  the  teacher  who  makes  the 
school,  and  whatever  be  the  method,  he  will  owe  his  success,  or  failure,  chiefly  to  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Stebbins,  d  Springfield.  —  I  am  not  less  delighted  than  surprised  to  hear  so 
much  educational  orthodoxy  in  Boston,  and  to  know  it  is  a  native  product  The 
principle  of  division  of  labor  has  its  limits.  There  is  great  gain  in  some  instances 
and  none  in  others.  The  departmental  system  is  impracticable  in  the  great  majority 
of  high  schools.  In  dealing  with  material  things  there  is  nothing  to  limit,  but  in 
education  there  is  a  limit  of  capacity  to  receive  and  to  impart  instruction. 

The  specialist,  in  teaching  his  higher  abstractions,  becomes  impatient  of  detail  It 
is  as  important  that  he  be  sensible  as  enthusiastic  If  there  is  difficulty  in  teaching 
three  or  four  branches,  how  can  we  expect  a  pupil  Xo  acquire  them  ?  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  teachers  to  teach  several  branches.  And  is  the  object  of  our  schools 
to  produce  experts  ?  That  begins  later  than  high  schools.  The  compromise  of 
the  essay  is  the  needed  thing.  In  Springfield,  in  the  new  high  school  building,  we 
have  two  rooms  for  study,  always  still,  and  class  rooms  where  nothing  but  teaching  is 
done.  If  teachers  can  teach  all  studies,  they  are  less  likely  to  exercise  a  distorting 
influence  upon  pupils. 

Mr.  PHlLBRick,  of  Boston.  —  I  think  the  essayist  stepped  out  of  her  path  to  notice 
the  Boston  high  schools.  The  system  here  is  not  a  matter  of  habit  It  was  dis- 
cussed all  of  one  winter  by  experts.  We  might  just  as  well  say  it  was  necessity 
settled  the  plan  of  the  cities  of  the  West  The  "  one  horse "  schools  which  teach 
everything,  were  necessary  there,  and  they  haven't  progressed  enough  to  depart  from 
it.  The  history  of  education  sets  at  rest  a  thousand  theories.  Boston  is  perfectly 
unparalleled  in  the  variety  of  her  high  schools  ;  and  as  we  advance,  the  line  of  pro- 
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gress  is  by  separation  rather  than  combination.  We  need  schools  to  suit  every  condi- 
tion ;  and  where  all  are  co-ordinate,  a  mistake  in  choice  of  one  school  by  a  boy,  may 
be  remedied  by  a  transfer. 

Mrs.  Woolson,  of  Boston.  —  Variety  sounds  well,  but  how  docs  it  affect  girls  ? 
She  can't  choose.  History  does  settle  things.  See  other  cities  and  institutions,  — 
Cornell  for  instance.  The  studies  of  the  English  High  school  are  as  eminently  fit  for 
girls  as  boys. 

The  subdivision  that  excludes  girls  is  carried  too  far.  Girls  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  fit  for  college  if  they  wish  ta  Besides,  if  they  desire  a  position  as 
assistant  in  a  high  school,  Boston  cannot  fit  them  for  it  Boston  ought  to  recognize 
the  progress  of  woman  as  a  fact,  and  private  schools  ought  not  to  have ,  the  advan- 
tage  when  we  believe  in  the  superiority  of  public  schools." 

The  question  was  tabled,  and  after  an  intermission^  and  a  resolution 
looking  toward  a  committing  of  the  association  on  the  subject  of  Latin 
pronunciation  was  offered  and  withdrawn,  Professor  Charles  D. 
Morris,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Crude  Form  Sys- 
tem, as  applied  to  the  Ancient  Languages."  From  the  nature  of  the 
subject  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  abstract,  but  the  main 
thoughts  were  as  follows :  — 

I  prefer  to  call  the  system  of  which  I  am  to  speak,  the  stem-system,  rather  than, 
as  announced,  the  crude-form  system.  The  definitions  of  stems,  as  given  in  a  variety 
of  grammars,  are  singularly  contradictory  and  obscure.  I  say  that  the  stem  of  a  noun 
or  verb  is  that  form  which  conveys  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word,  divested  of  all 
indication  of  syntactical  relation,  and  which,  by  its  final  letter,  shows  the  mode  of 
inflection  proper  to  the  word. 

We  admit  that  the  nominative  of  nouns  and  first  person  of  verbs  are  not  to  be 
abandoned,  but  claini  that  these  give  too  little  indication  of  the  inflection ;  but  they  do 
give  some.    We  assert  that  the  true  stem  shows  much  more  than  these  can,  and  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  decides  the  gender.    Beside,  we  claim  that  the  nominative 
case  is  something  more  than  a  simple  equivalent  of  an  English  noun,  but  indicates 
syntactical  relation  like  other  cases.    But  a  stem  contains  nothing  beyond  the  simple 
notion  of  the  word. 
I  assume,  without  stopping  to  prove,  for  lack  of  time,  that  the  Latin  nouns  of 
Decl.    I.  have  stems  ending  in  a. 
"     II.      "        •*  "      "    0, 

<*   III.      "        "  •*      "    2.  consonant  ox  m  u 

u    IV.      "         "  "       "    u. 

**     V.      **        "  "      "   e. 

And  that  Latin  verbs  of 

Conj.    I.  have  stems  ending  in  a, 
"      IL     "        •*  "      "   £.     . 

"    IIL     "        •«  "      "    u  or  2i  consonant. 

I  claim  that  the  stem  is  an  invariable,  guide  to  declension,  and  makes  clear  and 
systematic  the  many  exceptions  to  the  present  method. 
In  dealing  with  the  facts  of  Latin  declen»on,  after  the  case-endings  are  supposed 
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to  be  learned,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  but  three  courses  open  to  the  compiler  of 
a  grammar,  i.  As  Mr.  Harkness  does,  he  may  give  in  detail  all  possible  variation  of 
form,  arranged  as  well  as  possible  for  reference ;  or,  like  Mr.  Allen,  omit  all  of  them, 
referring  the  learner  to  the  dictionary ;  or,  he  may  adopt  the  stem-system,  in  which 
the  learner  needs  no  more  than  the  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  word  itself,  and 
may  let  both  dictionar}'  and  grammar  alone  as  far  as  inflection  goes,  because  all 
anomalies  and  irregularities  disappear,  and  the  facts  have  ranged  themselves  Under  a 
very  small  number  of  the  most  simple  rules,  more  easy  of  acquisition  than  the  par- 
ticulars coming  under  a  single  one  of  Mr.  Harkness's  divisions.  The  advantages  in 
regard  to  gender,  time  forbids  me  to  show,  but  they  are  great,  with  one  exception,  viz., 
in  Dec  II. 

If,  now,  we  presume  the  pupil  able  to  inflect  any  given  stem,  nothing  remains  but  to 
teach  him  to  discern  the  stem  in  the  inflected  form  in  the  text.  My  own  practice  is, 
to  require  pupils  to  read  aloud  all  the  stems  in  order,  parsing  only  a  word  now 
and  then.  This  saving  of  time  is  no  slight  matter.  The  stem-system  not  only  lessens 
the  amount  of  matter,  but  renders  it  easier  for  teachers  to  test  their  pupils'  progress. 

As  to  objections,  I  have  never  discovered  nor  heard  of  a  valid  one. 

The  supposed  difliculty  regarding  the  consultation  of  dictionaries  vanishes  in  prac- 
tice. 

The  objection  that  the  system  deals  with  pure  abstractions,  —  ''a  system  of  phan- 
tom-forms which  never  had  any  existence  at  all,"  is  answered  in  an  extract  from 
Curtins'  Erlant,  p.  48,  the  last  part  of  which  is  as  follows  :  '  The  stems  are  no  abstrac- 
tions. They  exist,  though  not  independently  and  separately,  and  have  as  much  claim 
to  recognition  by  science  as  the  cells  of  plants ;  or,  one  may  say,  as  letters,  which, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  are  not  used  separately  in  actual  speech.  Without  a  correct 
knowledge  of  stems,  no  rational  theory  of  sounds  or  the  foundation  of  words  is 
possible.* 

Prof.  Goodwin's  remark  in  his  preface  to  his  Greek  grammar,  regarding  the  advisa- 
bility of  teaching  boys  to  call  words  by  their  stems  as  long  as  the  leading  scholars  of 
Europe  are  not  united  as  to  what  is  the  stem  of  certain  words,  is  misleading.  The 
notion  is  perfectly  groundless  that  there  does  exist  a  serious  fluctuation  of  opinion 
among  philologists  as  to  what  should  be  assumed  as  the  stem  of  words. 

The  "  Nation,"  in  a  review  of  my  Latin  grammar  last  June,  says :  "  Unfortunately,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  the  book  is  based  on  the  crude  form  system,  against  which  we  have 
already  given  our  opinion  in  these  columns."  I  have  been  wholly  unable  to  discover 
the  article  referred  to,  and  think  that  while  the  article  may  have  been  written  it  was 
never  inserted.  That  there  are  no  inaccuracies  due  to  my  ignorance  or  inadvertence, 
in  my  grammars,  I  should  be  the  last  to  maintain ;  but  that  there  are  any  due  to  the 
method,  I  shall  strenuously  deny  until  pointed  out  in  detail 

In  answer  to  questions  by  Mr.  Collar,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Groce,  of  Pea- 
body,  and  others,  Mr.  Morris  added  these  ideas :  — 

I  very  early  abandoned  the  old  method  in  my  teaching ;  I  find  that  much  time 
can  be  saved,  and  time  is  a  boon  to  teacher  and  pupil. 

I  had  two  boys  who,  beginning  last  October,  and  having  my  aid  fifteen  minutes  each, 
daily,  are  now  in  the  Greek  Reader,  reading  fifteen  lines  daily  with  ease,  and  one  of 
them  does  not  acquire  readily  either. 

In  the  old  system  the  declension  is  to  be  discriminated  by  the  genitive. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Morris's  remarks  a  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  him,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Waltham,  for 
his  admirable  paper. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  following  choice :  — 
President^  W/C.  Collar,  of  Boston. 

Vice-Presidents,   C.   Hammond,   of   Monson;    M.    C.    Stebbins,   of 
Springfield ;  A.  C.  Perkins,  of  Lawrence ;  E.  Smith,  of  Boston. 
Recording  Secretary ,  W.  F.  Bradbury,  of  Cambridge. 
Corresponding  Secretary^  N.  E.  Willis,  of  Boston. 

"  Natural  history,  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,"  was  opened  by  Mr.  Parson  s,  of 
Waltham,  in  the  absence  of  the  expected  reader.  "  We  are  criticised  much  for  giving 
a  smattering  of  everything."  I  think  that  scholars  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
select,  and  that  teachers  would  teach  one  better  for  knowing  the  others. 

In  my  school,  all  pupils,  even  the  classical,  are  required  to  take  science. 

The  first  year  we  take  physical  geography,  and  physiology ;  the  second,  natural 
philosophy;  the  third,  zoology,  astronomy  and  botany;  and  the  fourth,  chemistry 
and  geology. 

Here  a  word  about  marking.  We  do  not  mark  each  recitation,  but  make  the 
whole  marking  on  a  written  examination  at  end  of  month. 

Mr.  Cowles,  of  Ipswich.  —  I  am  glad  to  renew  my  connection  with  the  teachers  of 
Massachusetts.  In  Ipswich  we  take  botany  in  the  spring  for  obvious  reasons.  Geol- 
ogy is  given  to  all  who  graduate ;  also  physiology,  chemistry  and  zoology.  But  I 
believe  that  the  natural  history  of  man  is  more  important  than  that  of  monkeys. 

Mr.  Minns,  of  Boston.  —  Natural  science  to  any  extent  has  been  but  recently 
introduced  into  our  grammar  schools.  No  doubt  elementary  physiology  and  botany 
might  be  used  in  our  lower  schools.  In  Boston  they  are  permitted,  but  not  obliged 
to  be  used,  and  for  admission  to  high  schools  no  examination  is  required  in  natural 
science.  I  think  it  would  be  astonishing  how  it  would  wake  them  up  if  introduced 
into  the  grammar  schools.  Too  much  time  is  given  to  arithmetic  and  too  little  to 
this.  I  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Woolson  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  things 
done  here  in  Boston.  With  one  hundred  committee  there  is  too  much  red  tape.  In 
the  Latin  school  there  is  one  recitation  a  week,  but  not  sufficient  apparatus  nor 
cabinets.  Boys  in  country  can  do  better  in  botany  than  those  in  city.  Teachers  here 
should  take  pupils  into  the  country,  for  the  objects  themselves  are  so  much  better 
than  any  models.  San  Francisco  is  ahead  of  Boston  in  this  matter.  Boys  and  girls 
are  together  there.  As  to  methods,  different  classes  require  different  plans.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  know  names  in  order  to  know  natural  history.  Classification  is  of 
less  importance  than  the  way  the  animals  and  plants  live." 

[Adjourned,  sine  die.] 

The  meetings,  though  small,  were  extremely  enthusiastic,  and  the  dis- 
cussions able,  and,  what  is  rare,  each  speaker  kept  to  the  question  in  a 
way  wholly  unprecedented  at  Teachers'  Conventions.  The  old  fault 
of  tardiness,  on  the  part  of  teachers,  was  observed  at  all  the  sessions. 

When  will  teachers  get  in  on  time  ? 
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ESSEX  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Essex  County  Teachers' 
Association  met  at  Beverly  on  Friday  and  Saturday^  April  5th  and  6th. 

The  weather  was  favorable,  the  attendance  large,  lind  the  interest 
more  than  ordinary.  Mr.  J.  L.  Brewster,  of  Lawrence,  the  President, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Foster,  of  Beverly,  offered 
prayer.  After  a  nominating  committee  was  appointed,  and  other  busi- 
ness had  been  transacted,  the  first  paper  was  read  on  "Accurate 
Tuition  "  by  Henry  Moore,  of  Lynn.     A  brief  abstract  is  as  follows  : 

Napoleon  is  an  instance  of  one  who  did  not  blunder  into  renown.  If  he  was  able 
to  foresee  the  result  of  a  battle  or  predict  the  military  success  of  the  next  day,  it  was 
not  accident,  but  the  result  of  his  youth's  accurate  instruction,  ripening  judgment,  and 
making  him  great 

Washington  did  nothing  half  well.  The.  result  of  his  accurate  instruction  in  im- 
aginary surveys,  in  youth,  was  naturally  the  accurate  far-seeing  man.  In  his  youth  he 
acquired  the  magic  of  method.  Mozart  and  Beethoven  are  two  instances  of  the  like 
character. 

We  are  inclined  to  forget  when  we  see  a  finished  cathedral,  the  height  and  extent  of 
the  scaffolding,  or  the  amount  of  rubbish  that  has  been  necessary  to  reach  this  per- 
feet  edifice.  So  of  geniuses,  we  are  likely  to  imagine  them  flashing  suddenly  on  the 
world,  and  not,  as  is  the  truth,  organizing  and  achieving  success.  Early  habits  of 
mental  activity  are  necessary.  We  cannot  overestimate  the  value  of  systematic  and 
accurate  training  in  youth,  when  we  consider  the  power  of  habit.  The  disasters  attrib- 
uted to  accident  are  rarely  §uch ;  but  rather  the  result  of  habits  of  carelessness 
learned  early,  and  whose  fruitage  has  ripened  late  but  sure. 

Scholars  who  plead  accident  as  an  excuse  for  dropping  books,  should  be  taught 
better,  if  the  teacher  would  have  his  skirts  clear,  in  later  years,  of  responsibility  for 
disaster  and  loss.  Teachers  should  keep  in  view  the  possibilities  of  training.  What 
might  be  done  should  be  constantly  considered.  And  since  the  beginning  holds  the 
end,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  early  training  in  systematic  accuracy  is  so  neglected. 
The  power  gained  by  one  person  over  another  simply  by  cultivation  may  be  illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  different  senses ;  the  trained  eye  furnishes  one  illustration. 

Practical  deductions  can  be  made  in  application  to  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
spelling,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  memory. 

I  therefore  urge  the  importance  of  accurate  tuition,  for  if  the  habits  of  accuracy  are 
not  obtained  young,  in  most  cases  they  would  not  be  gained  at  all. 

Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  of  Beverly,  said,  —  I  remember  a  remark  of  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey,'of  Amherst  Academy,  made  forty  years  ago,  and  I  think  it  an  important  one. 
"  To  almost  know  a  thousand  things  is  essentially  useless.*' 

Mr.  Sperry,  of  the  Beverly  High  school,  followed  with  a  paper  on 
the  "  Cultivation  of  the  Imagination.'' 

**  I  propose,  said  he,  to  point  out  two  defects  in  the  theories  and  methods  of  our 
school  system,  and  to  ofier  some  reflections  upon  one  of  them.  The  first  defect  is 
physical,  and  is  easier  discovered  than  remedied,    ^sthetically  considered,  the  bodies 
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of  the  Yankee  race  are  ^ilures.  There  is  little  beauty  of  form  or  grace  of  motion 
among  them« 

So  long  as  there  are  so  many  men  among  us  who  have  more  stiffness  in  their  shirt 
bosoms  than  strength  in  their  muscles,  and  more  pith  in  their  walking  sticks  than 
marrow  in  their  bones ;  so  long  as  so  many  women  are  improvised  to  the  alarming 
extent  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  speculate  about  where  nature  leaves  off  and  uphols- 
tery begins,  it  is  safe  to  consider  bodily  weakness  as  a  problem  of  a  perplexing 
nature. 

That  dear  old  grumbler,  Thomas  Carlyle,  thinks  military  discipline  should  be  com- 
pulsory for  all  boys.  The  gymnastics  of  our  schools  are  an  effort  in  the  direction  of 
a  solution  of  the  problem,  but  are  only  a  small  effort  compared  with  the  need. 

The  second  defect  is  mental,  and  relates  to  what  the  psychologists  are  wont  to  call 
the  noblest  power,  the  constructive  imagination.  I  would  lay  down  three  proposi- 
tions. 1st  A  lively  imagination  is  of  great  practical  utility.  2nd.  There  is  an 
antecedent  probability  that  we  are  not  blessed  with  it  3rd.  There  is  a  remedy. 
The  answer  to  the  Yankee  question,  "  Will  it  pay  ?  "  is  not  a  fair  test  of  the  ability 
of  the  faculty  in  question.  The  imagination  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics ;  the  ideas  of  a  point  and  a  line,  even,  are  dependent  upon  this  faculty,  as  are 
the  ideas  of  planes,  spheres,  etc.,  etc  What  is  true  of  geometry  is  true  of  numerical 
quantities.  Imagination  is  the  father  of  inventions,  —  I  should  have  said  the  mother ; 
but  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  in  the  adage  —  that  necessity  is  the  mother. 

An  inventor  conceives  certain  things  possible  and  makes  them  real  to  others,  after 
imagination  has  made  them  real  to  him.  Not  logical  necessities,  but  prudent  ques- 
tions, sagacious  guesses,  and  theories,  finally  develop  laws.  Imagination,  too,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  pleasures  of  life.  Literature  is  barren  to  the  unimaginative. 
Music  appeals  only  to  the  imaginative. 

The  analogies  between  musical  sounds  and  certain  feelings,  constitute  the  power  of 
music  The  analogies  in  music  and  literature  are  matters  of  fancy  rather  than  ^ct* 
and  as  such  need  cultured  imaginations  to  appreciate  them.  Love  in  its  highest  form 
is  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  and  love,  which  depends  upon  ideas  rather  than  the 
passions,  is  the  highest  form. 

The  imagination  is  at  the  foundation  of  a  religious  life.  Poor  as  our  conceptions 
of  God  and  the  hereafter  may  be,  they  are  dependent  upon  our  power  of  imagining. 
A  religious  life  is  a  striving  after  a  high  idea ;  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  to  have 
pure  and  holy  imaginings. 

If  such  is  the  importance  of  this  faculty  we  shall  be  greatly  neglectful  if  we  permit 
our  pupils  to  go  out  into  life,  without  having  striven  to  cultivate  it,  without  having 
taught  them  that  they  are  going  forth  into  a  world  of  toil,  where  soul  and  body  will 
be  wearied  and  disappointed.  We  should  be  dismissing  them  with  a  benediction  of 
this  sort,  if  we  neglected  the  culture  of  their  imaginations.  "  My  pupils,  the  world 
of  poetry,  music,  love,  sculpture  and  religion,  appeal  to  the  highest  powers  of  your 
mind,  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  power  you  will  find  the  greatest  satisfactioiL 
Poetry  is  full  of  magnificent  imagery,  and  if  we  had  not  been  obliged  to  spend  so 
much  time  in  teaching  yon  to  measure  hexameters,  we  would  have  introduced  to 
you  some  of  the  magnificent  similes  of  Milton.  Sculpture  is  full  of  ideal  beauty,  and 
if  you  had  not  taken  so  long  to  apprehend  the  fact  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  we  would  have  given  you  some  imaginative 
training  which  would  have  led  to  much  of  pleasure  in  your  contemplations  oi  beauti- 
ful marbles.    Music  could  have  charmed  away  your  cares,  but  we  had  to  teach  you 
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how  to  find  a  co-efficient  for  the  third  tenn  of  the  higher  powers  of  binomials,  and 
therefore  could  not  attend  to  it  Love  is  a  noble  or  an  ignoble  theory  as  its  ideals 
are  base  or  exalted.  We  could,  perhaps,  have  given  you  some  introductions  to  such 
pure  and  noble  characters  in  fiction  or  history,  that  love  would  have  become  the  most 
glorious  fact  of  your  life,  next  to  your  hope  of  heaven.  If  you  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  be  comforted  that  you  know  the  faxX  that  the  radius  sector  passes  over  equal 
areas  in  equal  times. 

There  is  an  ideal  world  then,  the  expectation  of  which  may  be  the  sweet  solace  of 
your  life.  We  might  have  taught  you,  by  presenting  to  your  mind  ideas  of  the  lives 
of  men  who  have  lived  in  different  surroundings  than  your  own,  to  form  some  concept 
tions  of  that  If  we  have  not  done  it,  be  reassured  by  the  consideration  that  you 
understand  the  atomic  theory.  In  a  word,  in  the  world,  you  will  live  two  lives,  —  a 
material  and  outward  one,  and  a  dream  life.  The  latter  is  vastly  the  more  important ; 
and  we  might  have  done  something  towards  filling  your  life  with  beautiful  dreams, 
which  would  have  given  to  you  a  beautiful  character,  by  presenting  to  your  attention 
some  of  the  best  ideals.  In  lieu  of  this,  be  cheered  by  the  reflection  that  you  know 
how  long  to  stop  at  a  period,  and  at  particular  junctures  can  determine  whether  to 
turn  your  voice  up  or  down  I  This  would  be  our  cruel  benediction  if  we  disregard  the 
utility  of  this  faculty, — the  imagination  disappointed." 

2nd.  The  probability  that  in  teachers  this  faculty  has  not  been  well  trained  arises 
from  our  nationality,  and  the  practical  age  in  which  we  live,  —  the  age  of  iron  and 
steam.  How  to  go  fifty  miles  an  hour,  how  to  collect  our  bill  against  England,  how 
to  protect  our  Pacific  railroad  from  snow,  etc.,  are  our  studies.  It  is  probable,  too* 
that  the  teaching  of  the  present  race  of  instructors  was  neglected  in  this  subject 

Few  college  professors  point  to  the  living  imaginings  of  great  minds  for  study.  And 
professors  of  music  deal  more  with  fingers  than  with  soul. 

3rd.  The  remedy  is  next  to  be  sought  Can  the  imagination  be  directly  trained  ? 
The  answer  is,  we  learn  to  imagine  well  as  we  learn  to  swim  well,— by  trying.  If 
we  can  get  into  the  water  we  can  watch  others  and  imitate,  at  least  And  as  all  the 
ideas  of  life  are  progressive,  the  end  must  be  greater  than  the  beginning.  A  barba- 
rian and  a  sculptor  would  view  a  tobacconist's  sign  with  very  different  degrees  of  satis- 
faction ;  yet  the  difference,  which  is  one  of  growth,  is  not  more  than  between  the 
untrained  and  the  cultured  imagination  of  youth.  The  remedy  is  in  rightly  directing 
our  children,  and  in  furnishing  the  true  ideals,  particularly  in  literature.  In  some  way 
the  imagination  will  grow ;  but  teachers,  rightly  guide  it,  and  tenderly  cultivate  it 

Mr.  Perkins,  of  Lawrence.  —  I  think  the  essayist  conveys  a  wrong  idea  in  that 
binomials,  etc,  would  stifle  the  imagination.  I  think  such  study  would  help,  not  hin- 
der it.    The  Primary  schools  have  a  tendency  to  stifle  this  important  faculty. 

Mr.  Griffin,  of  Andover.  —  The  programmes  are  all  wrong  in  that  they  leave  out 
what  is  entertaining.  More  would  be  accomplished  i(  in  the  lower  schools,  more 
interesting  work  were  brought  in. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Lynn.  —  I  don't  believe  we  can  amuse  people  all  through  life.  We 
ought  to  teach  pupils  that  there  is  hard  work  to  be  done  somewhere.  Some  things 
must  be  assigned  as  tasks.  Object  lessons,  however,  are  a  help,  in  the  training  of  the 
imagination. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Newburyport,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Foster,  of  Beverly, 
added  a  few  words,  and  the  morning  session  closed. 
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The  afternoon  session  began  with  an  essay  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Thompson, 
of  the  Newburyport  High  school  on  the  topic,  "  A  Defect  in  our  Public 
School  System." 

I  did  not  think  it  wrong  to  have  doubts  of  the  perfection  of  our  system.  I  find 
three  evils  manifest,  which  are  needing  remedy,  and  the  defect  in  the  system,  which 
is  the  cause  of  these^  evils,  is  a  failure  to  consult  nature,  and  to  model  our  system  on 
the  perfection  of  natural  methods. 

The  three  evils  are :  ist  A  general  want  of  interest  in  knowledge.  2nd.  A  lack 
of  power  of  well-directed  attention.  3rd.  Want  of  accurate  observation.  These 
difficulties  are  not  due  to  any  inability  in  pupils,  or  any  lack  of  proper  faculties ;  nor 
really  is  the  trouble  in  any  want  of  inclination. 

The  lack  of  care  in  determining  the  kind  and  quantity  of  mental  food  and  the 
proper  time  for  its  use,  hinders  growth. 

Our  education  scarcely  regards  the  fact  that  the  observation  of  sensible  objects  is 
the  first  step  in  youthful  development.  Nature  is  not  consulted.  In  the  primary 
schools  the  child  is  hurtfully  taken  out  of  the  world  of  sensible  objects. 

The  essayist  illustrated  his  ideas  by  a  clear  detailing  of  the  methods  too  common 
in  teaching  spelling,  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  the  forcing  process  by 
which  the  natural  development  of  the  body  and  mind  is  dwarfed  in  order  that  he 
might  be  unnaturally  learned,  and  by  which  all  the  pleasure  of  study  is  taken  away, 
and  youth  rendered  indifferent  to  the  attractions  of  knowledge.  He  continued,  sub- 
stantially: Variety  is  an  essential  element,  too  often  forgotten.  AH  the  senses 
early  demand  food.  So  nature  seems  to  teach  us  that  science  in  its  pleasantest  form 
should  be  an  early  part  of  school  instructions.  There  is  enough  that  is  easy  and 
accessible  in  it  to  engage  a  child's  entire  attention. 

Zoology  and  botany,  particularly  would  afford  easy  subjects  of  investigation. 

A  difficulty  in  the  way  here,  however,  is  the  character  of  our  text-books,  which 
should  be  improved.  " 

In  speaking  so  emphatically  in  behalf  of  the  early  study  of  nature,  I  disclaim  any 
purpose  to  detract  from  the  importance  of  the  studies  now  pursued.  I  would  not 
have  less  attention  to  these,  but  would  place  them  where  the  pupil,  being  more  fully 
prepared,  would  enter  upon  them  with  larger  zeal.  Since  intensity  of  action  is  more 
important  than  time,  to  secure  this  intensity  should  be  a  first  aim,  and  interest  will 
help  intensify  action. 

Since  the  power  to  read  books,  is,  at  least  a  questionable  blessing,  if  no  further 
attainment  be  possible,  the  ability  to  interpret  nature,  which  would  engender  pure 
tastes  and  elevate  the  mind,  should  certainly  be  added." 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Hamilton,  followed  in  an  eloquent  but  unreportable 
speech.     He  took  grounds  opposite  to  the  essayist. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  he  said,  had  higher  views  than  the  study  of  nature.  They 
knew  little  of  nature  and  her  forms,  —  little  of  plants,  and  the  growth  of  flowers,  but 
they  fou'^ded  a  model  commonwealth. 

The  old-fashioned  disciplme  on  the  three  R*s  is  best  after  alL  The  boys  in  my 
region  have  to  saw  wood,  and  know  the  difference  between  oak  and  pine ;  they  can  all 
distinguish  an  ox  from  a  sheep,  and  know  a  pig  when  they  hear  him  grunt  They 
need  no  such  training;  and  I,  for  one,  as  a  man  long  interested  in  our  common  schools. 
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insist  that  we  save  some  of  the  solidity  and  substance  of  our  educational  system, 
which  had  so  well  served  our  ancestors  and  ought  to  ^erve  our  children's  children. 

Mr.  Thompson  replied,  correcting  the  misunderstanding  with  regard 
to  his  opinion  of  solid  studies. 

At  this  stage  of  the  exercises  Mr.  Groce,  of  Peabody,  moved 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  *'The 
Teacher,"  —  a  magazine  which  he  was  glad  to  recommend.  Mr. 
Hagar,  of  Salem,  seconded  the  motion  in  a  pleasant  speech,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed,  who,  notwithstanding  they  were  obliged  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  a  few  who  imagined  that  "  The  Teacher,"  unlike 
other  journals,  was  not  subject  to  post-office  regulations,  but  went  itself 
to  each  subscriber's  door,  succeeded  in  obtaining  about  sixty  subscrib- 
ers, a  happy  result  of  their  volunteer  services.  Mr.  Hagar  then  gave 
an  interesting  exercise  in  arithmetic. 

The  lecture  by  Walter  Smith,  on  Drawing,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
School  Committee  of  Beverly,  was  announced  for  the  evening ;  but  the 
managers  learning  at  a  late  day  that  it  was  not  probable  that  Mr.  Smith 
would  come,  although  formally  engaged,  were  obliged  to  substitute 
another  speaker.  Rev.  George  W,  Bosworth,  of  HaVerhill,  lectured  in 
his  stead  upon  "  The  Pyramids."  The  lecture  was  able,  eloquent,  and 
interesting,  but  we  have  failed  to  obtain  an  abstract  of  it  in  season  for 
publication. 
.  On  Saturday  morning  an  unusually  large  number  were  present.  At 
the  election  of  officers  the  following  list  was  chosen :  — 

A.  H.  Thompson,  of  Newburyport,  President, 

A.  C.  Perkins,  of  Lawrence,  Vice-President, 

John  L.  Stanley,  of  Bradford,  Recording  Secretary. 

Julia  A.  Stetson,  of  Peabody,  Corresponding  Secretary, 

H.  F.  Woodman,  of  Salem,  Treasurer, 

L.  P.  Brickett,  of  Ljmn,  B.  Groce,  of  Peabody,  Miss  Pitman,  of 
Marblehead,  J.  L.  Stanley,  of  Bradford,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Andrews,  of 
Gloucester,  Counsellors, 

Mr.  J.  A.  Shores,  of  Haverhill,  presented  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
**  What  are  the  best  Tests  of  a  Teacher's  Success  ? " 

.The  subject  assigned  me  by  the  President  is  an  old  one,  and  little  that  is  new  can 
be  presented.  Success  is  the  aim  of  our  ambition,  and  the  reward  hoped  for  in  all 
labor. 

But  the  standard  of  success  varies  in  the  minds  of  different  individuaU*  and  among 
teachers  as  elsewhere.  Yet  it  is  important  to  have  a  correct  standard,  and  if  he 
possesses  clear  ideas  of  the  true  tests,  detraction  and  flattery  will  not  harm  him. 
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Some  tests  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  all,  and  yet  the  school-room  is 
not  free  from  empiricism,  and  efforts  to  conceal  ignorance,  laziness,  and  dishonesty. 

The  power  to  acquire  knowledge  is  not  a  test  of  fitness.  To  acquire  and  to  impart 
are  distinct  processes  and  entirely  unlike. 

Those  annual  issues  of  learning  and  wisdom,  committees*  reports,  can  conceal  as 
well  as  express  thought,  and  are  not  reliable  judges  of  success. 

Public  examinations  and  exhibitions  are  by  some  considered  final  means  of  judg- 
ment But  scholars  cannot  act  themselves ;  the  work  of  terms  is  crowded  into  a  few 
hours,  and  the  modest  pupil  of  ability  is  excelled,  likely  enough,  by  his  confident,  yet 
indolent  neighbor.    This  is  no  true  test 

Length  of  service  in  one  place,  is,  in  the  case  of  other  men,  considered  a  sign  of 
success.  With  the  teacher,  likewise,  who  has  satisfied  the  committee  and  public  a 
long  time,  this  is  a  token  of  success,  in  a  community  known  to  be  alive  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  children.  In  other  communities  it  is  no  true  sign.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  a  teacher  is  successful  because  he  is  popular  with  pupils,  although  a  general 
unpopularity  argues  something  wrong  in  teacher  or  pupils. 

The  dislike  may  be  in  the  subject  taught  as  well  as  in  the  teacher.  A  teacher  of 
strong  will  may  push  forward  even  the  rebellious  to  some,  though  not  the  highest  de* 
gree  of  success ;  and  one  who  receives  unbounded  love  may  fail  in  discipline  and  even 
teaching  power. 

A  teacher  should  be  known  and  esteemed  out  of  school ;  but  mere  personal  popu- 
larity is  no  criterion  of  success. 

Many  teachers,  conunittees  and  parents  are  satisfied  with  promotions  based  on  high 
per  cent  of  correct  examinations.  Accuracy  is  desirable,  but  to  make  preparation  for 
examination  the  highest  aim  is  no  mark  of  successful  work. 

Education  which  best  provides  for  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  is  the  most 
sttccessfiil.    Not  brain  power  alone,  but  moral  power  as  well,  should  be  sought 

And  even  in  cultivating  brain  power  the  true  order  is  often  forgotten,  knowledge 
first,  then  memory ;  first  get,  then  keep. 

Nor  is  subjection  to  the  teacher's  will  necessary,  except  to  permit  pupils  to  gain 
control  over  themselves. 

These  children  are  expected  to  know  more  than  they  have  time  to  learn.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  force  the  memory,  and  to  put  forward  shows  and  surface  work,  which  is 
not  true  work.  The  conscientious  teacher  tries  to  avoid  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
ambitious  parents  in  this  matter. 

Where  memory  and  understanding  work  together  there  is  truer  service  done. 

The  true  teacher  deals  with  ideas  rather  than  words  ;  with  the  spirit  more  than  the 
letter.  He  kindles  interest  and  enthusiasm  by  imparting  a  personality  to  all  his  work ; 
he  lets  judgment  rule  his  learning.' .  Enthusiasm  is  indeed  an  element  of  success,  — 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  well-balanced  mind.  The  true  teacher  labors  to  teach  his  pupils 
concentration  and  power  of  thought,  and  develops,  not  overtasks,  their  brains.  Not 
learned  boys,  but  able  men  is  the  object  Nor  is  our  aim  alone  to  send  forth  mere 
scholars.  Moral  culture  is  vastly  important  The  true  teacher  labors  to  make  his 
pupils  feel  that  virtue  and  integrity  are  indispensable,  and  that  correct  moral  senti- 
ment should  glow  in  every  souL 

The  entire  neglect  of  this  matter  is  too  common.  To  correct  this,  the  influence 
and  teacliing  of  the  teacher  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  parent. 

None  but  kind  and  skilful  hands,  then,  should  guide  the  young ;  teachers  who  bring 
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heart  and  head  to  the  work ;  of  refined  manners,  cultivated  minds,  and  keen  sense  of 
justice.  Socrates  placed  character  first  as  important  to  be  cared  for  in  teaching.  So 
ought  we  to  do.  Not  men  of  one  idea  are  the  most  truly  successful ;  nor  are  the  cases 
frequent  when  temporary  or  permanent  good  is  not  obtained  under  the  guidance  of 
successful  teachers,  even  by  pupils  under  adverse  influences  at  home,  and  accustomed 
to  ways  of  vice.  The  successful  teacher  makes  himself  felt  in  the  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  world. 

Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  of  Beverly.  —  I  am  glad  to  have  listened  to  this  paper. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  hear  the  references  to  the  education  in  morals,  so  much 
needed  and  so  much  neglected.  In  my  view,  the  cry  against  the  Bible  in  the  schools 
is  a  cry  against  instruction  in  good  morals.  If  the  Catholic  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
Protestant  Bible  let  him  bring  his  own.    Any  Bible  is  better  than  none. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Newburyport  —  I  agree  most  heartily  with  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  value  of  moral  instruction.  The  habits  of  the  outer  world  should  and 
might  be  modified  by  the  teacher's  work  in  school.  It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  with  all 
our  instruction,  the  morals  of  communities  are  so  little  influenced. 

Mr.  Spkrry,  of  Beverly.  —  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  I  know 
that  some  teachers  are  inclined  to  make  direct  efibrts  to  teacl;  morals  in  schooL  In 
cases  of  religious  excitement,  prayer  meetings  are  held  in  some  schools.  I,  for  one, 
should  object  to  such  things  ;  I  desire  to  ask  if  the  gentleman  would  make  an  effort 
to  teach  morals  directly. 

Mr.  Thompson.  —  I  do  not  think  I  should  set  aside  ten  or  more  minutes  each  day 
for  such  instruction  ;  for  the  object  might  not  be  helped  by  it  It  is  often  the  case 
that  moral  instruction  can  be  given  without  labelling  it,  and  with  more  profit  The 
moral  bearings  of  daily  questions  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

Mr.  Sperry.  —  I  agree  that  it  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  give  their  influence  on 
the  side  of  morality ;  but  the  duty  of  teaching  is  one  regarding  the  intellect  primarily. 
I  teach  my  pupils  that  whispering  hinders  work.  I  shall  punish  it  with  deductions, 
and  deductions  affect  standing  and  cause  inconveniences.  Let  them  take  their 
chances.     But  I  do  not  teach  whispering  to  be  a  sin. 

Mr.  Thompson.  —  I  think  Mr.  Sperry  and  I  are  not  ixc  apart 

Mr.  Brewster,  of  Lawrence.  —  I  desire  to  express  myself  strongly  in  favor  of 
moral  instruction.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  a  visit  to  a 
friend,  —  the  owner  of  a  large  farm,  —  and  who  employed  many  hands.  He  regularly 
called  them  together  for  morning  prayer^,  and  testified  to  the  great  influence  for  good 
it  had  upon  them.  As  the  teacher  is  *'  in  loco  parentis^''  I  believe  it  is  consistent  with 
his  duty  to  teach  that  form  of  religion  which  he  professes. 

Mr.  Groce,  of  Peabody,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Rela- 
tion of  Primary  to  High  Schools,"  on  account  of  the  time,  only  offered 
a  few  remarks  to  this  purport. 

The  Primary  schools  are  rather  the  foundation  of  our  system,  than  the  beginning 
of  the  system  itself.  The  effort  to  build  an  edifice  of  education  resting  on  nothing 
but  the  untrained  nature  of  children  is  fatal  to  the  top,  at  least  If  the  system  of 
primary  instruction  would  regard  the  end  more,  it  would  better  care  for  the  beginning, 
and  that  beginning  should  be  so  broad  and  so  deep  as  to  support  without  wavering 
the  greatness  of  the  superstructure.    Beginning  with  the  apex  and  building  towards 
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the  base,  in  air,  is  wrong.  The  primary  instruction  if  it  considers  the  higher  instruc- 
tion, will  build  its  base  so  broad  as  to  include  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  to  be 
cultivated. 

I  plead  that  the  elements  of  the  (jerman  Kindergarten  may  be  utilized  in  our 
primary  instruction.  I  am  thankful  that  there  are  a  few  earnest  women  who  are 
anxious  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  on  this  comprehensive  mtthod.  Nowhere  are 
teachers  of  ability  so  much  required  as  in  the  primary  schools.  And  the  policy  which 
estimates  the  best  teacher,  and  pays  her  best  according  to  the  advanced  age  of  her 
pupils  is  fetal  in  a  fundamental  way. 

In  the  primary  schools  there  must  be  teaching  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word ;  there, 
tasks  must  be  few  and  simple.  Later,  the  teacher  is  less  needed ;  scholars  are  much 
more  their  own  instructors.  The  first  place  for  the  abstract  is  late  in  the  course. 
Teachers  most  be  teachers^  not  lesson-hearers  in  the  infent  schools. 

I  plead  for  a  broadening  and  a  strengthening  of  our  foundations,  and  that,  too,  in 
order  that  our  pinnacle  may  be  safe  and  solid.  It  concerns  the  High  school  deeply, 
and  it  concerns  much  more  deeply  all  who  never  reach  the  High  school. 

Mr.  Freize,  of  Lynn.  I  don't  know  that  I  should  be  accepted  as  a  champion, 
but  I  desire  to  say  a  word  in  the  defence  of  primary  instructors.  They  must  think 
they  have  come  here  to  be  lectured  ;  for  much  of  both  yesterday's  and  to-day's  talk 
appears  to  be  levelled  at  them.    I  protest  against  it 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  disclaim  any  desire  to  underestimate  the  work  of  our  lower 
teachers.  They  are  enthusiastic  and  able,  and  my  remarks  regard  rather  the  pro- 
grammes than  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Groce,  of  Peabody.  I  am  sure  no  one  who  knows  me  need  doubt  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  our  primary  teachers.  My  words  were  spoken  for  the  purpose 
of  exalting  them  and  bringing  their  virtues  and  the  importance  of  their  position  into 
higher  estimation.    It  is  the  system,  not  I,  that  underrates  them. 

While  they  must  teach  abstractions,  they  will  be  unsuccessful  in  the  highest  way. 
I  regret  it;  but  it  must  be. 

Mr.  Shores,  of  Haverhill  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  actually 
more  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  primary  teacher  than  a  high  school  assistant  This  is 
a  truth  of  which  all  can  testify. 

Mr.  Freize.    I  don't  like  to  have  this  blinding  of  the  eyes  with  dust 

The  primary  teachers  are  anxious  to  do  well.  My  own  come  to  me  and  ask  me 
what  to  do.  Just  let  gentlemen  tell  them  the  first  stone  to  lay  in  this  foundation,  and 
they'll  lay  it     More  practice  and  less  theory  I  want  to  hear. 

The  higher  teachers  have  fog  in  their  paths.  It  is  not  clear  far  ahead,  even  if  we 
imagine  it 

Mr.  Griffin,  of  New  Bedford.  I  think  the  school  committees  who  will  not  pay 
the  lower  teachers  to  remain  in  their  places  are  much  to  blame.  They  should  be 
criticised  and  urged  to  change  theu:  plan. 

After  the  discussion  ended,  resolutions  were  offered  thanking  the 
town  of  Beverly,  and  the  citizens  generally,  for  the  free  use  of  the  hall, 
and  for  their  liberality  in  providing  free  entertainment,  contrary  to 
recent  custom ;  also  thanking  the  various  railroads  for  return  tickets, 
the  essayists  and  lecturers  for  papers,  and  the  retiring  officers  for  their 
services. 
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—  We  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  leave  the  report  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex  County  Convention  before  they  have  read  the  whole  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son's paper.  We  tried  to  make  an  abstract  of  it,  but  it  was  so  full  oi 
good  points  and  healthful  reading  that  we  didn't  have  heart  to  attempt 
a  dissection.  Newton  may  well  be  proud  of  her  superintendent.  His 
physical  breadth  is  but  an  index  of  his  mental. 

—  125  yeas  and  79  nays,  and  Germany  lifts  her  schools  clear  of  the 
burden  of  priestly  influence.  It  was  a  terrible  knot  —  that  linking  of 
church  and  school ;  and  a  generation  of  clerical  plotting  had  tied  it 
well.  But  Bismarck,  snuffing  danger  in  the  air,  seizes  the  sword  of 
state  and  with  a  blow  cuts  it  in  twain.  That  blow  of  the  great  prime 
minister  of  Germany  is  a  lesson  to  us,  although  we  see  as  yet  only  "a 
cloud  as  big  as  a  man's  hand.'-^ 

— ^We  have  heard  the  paper  read,  by  Mrs.  Woolson  at  the  High  School 
Association,  highly  complimented.  We  cannot  glean  from  our  report, 
however,  whether  she  favored  the  departmental  or  class  system  in 
instruction.  Yet  the  reading  of  her  remarks  has  led  us  to  the  thought 
that  perhaps  many  of  the  objections  to  the  class  system  would  be  avoided 
by  allowing  the  teacher  who  may  take  the  class  on  its  entrance 
into  the  school  to  continue  with  it  till  it  reach  the  usher  or  sub- 
master;  or  where  there  is  but  one  master,  until  it  graduates.  But, 
then,  on  a  second  thought,  we  see  two  objections  above  the  horizon 
ahead :  (i)  The  poor  teachers,  or  apprentices,  whom  committees  will 
select  in  the  face  of  protests  from  the  head  of  the  school,  and  (2)  the 
fact  that  only  a  minority* of  teachers  would  live  long  enough  in  "single 
blessedness"  to  see  their  classes  through  the  school.  Teachers  will  get 
married ;  and  we  don't  blame  them. 

—  "  Order  is  heaven's  first  law."  To  be  sure,  and  disorder  is  its  second. 
And  how  many  teachers  there  are  who  hold  the  first  sacred  and  never 
see  the  other ;  who  have  a  code  of  morals  and  system  of  school  dis- 
cipline based  on  it,  which  regards  stillness  as  the  chief  of  all  the  vir- 
tues, and  measures  all  offences  by  their  tympanic  effects.  Falsehood, 
deceit,  etc.,  are  faultless  if  noiseless  \  while  an  incalculable  amount  of 
wickedness  lurks  in  the  extremities  of  an  uneasy  and  unwieldy  urchin, 
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especially  if  terminated  by  a  pair  of  cowhide  boots.  Now,  what  wonder 
is  it  if  a  boy,  subject  to  such  a  discipline  for  two,  three,  or  five  years, 
and  whose  experience  during  the  time  has  been  such  as  to  associate  all 
his  ideas  of  retribution  with  some  such  unlucky  and  noisy  appendage, 
should  iind  his  primitive  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in  rather  a  confused 
and  chaotic  state  ?  Think,  teachers,  more  of  education  and  less  of 
repression  when  the  litde  ones  are  before  you.  The  vertical  line,  either 
in  matter  or  spirit,  is  not  the  line  of  beauty. 

—  "  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due."  Lowell  bears  off  the  palm  of 
meanness  to  her  teachers.  She  refused  them  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  convention  just  held  in  lier  county.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  she 
exhibited  the  same  phase  of  her  disposition  last  year.  What  is  the 
trouble  ?  Have  the  shuttles  of  her  mills  pierced  her  heart  and  let  out 
all  the  juices  there  1  Perhaps  she  may  have  been  provoked  into  the 
refusal  by  the  non-attendance  of  many  of  her  teachers  on  previous 
gatherings  of  the  same  kind.  But  that,  in  our  opinion,  does  not  justify 
her  in  not  granting  the  favor  of  attending,  to  those  who  desired  to  do 
so.  Rather  should  the  few  who  wished  have  been  allowed  to  go,  and 
the  rest  been  forced  to  follow  their  example.  That  may  not  seem 
democratic  doctrine,  but  it  is  justice,  and  justice  is  more  than  democ- 
racy. We  have  generally  found  that  those  teachers  who  are  non-atten- 
dants on  these  conventions  might  leave  the  calling  which  they  have 
adopted  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  without  any  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  the  profession,  either  in  public  estimation  or  in  the  good  it 
may  do.  Indeed,  were  the  criterion  of  a  teacher's  worth  what  it  should 
be,  these  hearers  of  lessons  and  crampers  of  youthful  growth  would  be 
very  speedily  banished  to  the  "  pale  shades,"  where  they  could  turn 
their  grindstones  to  their  heart's  content,  without  any  teachers'  conven- 
tions to  relieve  the  monotony  of  their  tasks,  or  any  talk  of  progress  to 
vex  their  narrow  and  conceited  ears. 

—  The  English  school  boards  are  quarrelling  over  the  question  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools.  It  is  not  only  Catholic  against 
Churchman,  but  Non-conformist  against  both.  The  preponderance  of 
public  opinion,  however,  is,  or  soon  will  be,  with  the  last.  Many  are  wise 
enough  to  see  this  \  and  so,  here  and  there,  one  more  zeak)us  than  the 
rest,  seeing  himself  unable  to  dam  the  current,  jumps  into  it  and  attempts 
to  give  it  direction.  Here  is  the  recommendation  of  a  Catholic  on  the 
Brighton  school  board,  (i)  Let  the  education  department  forbid  re- 
ligious instruction  in  board  schools,  but  insist  that  there  be  no  "incred- 
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ulist,  infidel,  or  otherwise  objectionable  tendency"  in  the  secular  books 
and  instruction.  (2)  Cause  the  managers  of  schools  to  inquire  of  pa- 
rents whether  they  intend  to  send  their  children  for  religious  instruction ; 
to  ascertain  whether  that  intention  is  carried  out ;  to  explain  to  parents 
that  they  must  pay  three  pence  per  week  for  religious  instruction  (to  be 
imparted  at  some  place  and  time  independent  of  the  board  school  and 
board  school  hours);  and  (3)  where  the  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  this 
three  pence  per  week  for  religious  instruction,  let  a  charge  be  made 
upon  the  board  of  guardians.  This  is  no  more,  no  less,  than  compul- 
sory religious  education,  or  rather,  perhaps,  theological  education.  We 
predict  that  that  will  be  the  ultimatum  of  Catholic  priest  and  press  in 
this  country.  That  is  the  devil's  hoof,  and  it  is  the  same  hoof,  whether 
you  see  it  in  Germany,  on  the  Thames,  or  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
We  have  a  St.  Louis  paper  before  us.  This  is  what  it  says :  "  We  will 
not,  cannot,  allow  the  precious  sewing  time  of  youth  to  be  squandered, 
spent  in  a  purely  unreligious  school.  This  is  our  ultimatum,  and  there 
is  no  escape  from  its  pointed  finality.  Non  possumus.  We  will  submit 
to  the  system  while  we  must ;  but  we  shall  never  cease  aggression  till 
an  end  is  put  to  the  heathen  dilemma." 

It  is  well  to  know  what  is  on  the  battle-flag  of  the  enemy  before  the 
encounter.  We  have  it  Now  let  us  gird  our  loins  in  season,  for  in 
the  issue  of  the  conflict  lies  the  republic  resplendent,  or  the  republic 
dead. 

—  Shall  education  be  compulsory?  is  the  popular  cry;  and  it  is  some- 
what astonishing  to  one's  ideas  of  logic,  the  mass  of  statistics  which  the 
echoes  bring  back.  A  Connecticut  governor  tells  us,  if  report  is  cor- 
rect, that  only  four  and  one-third  per  cent  of  the  children  of  hi§  State, 
of  school  age,  are  in  the  streets.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, in  his  report,  corroborates  the  statement  of  the  governor.  Mr. 
Phiibrick,  in  his  last  report  to  the  Boston  school  board,  gives  us  as  his 
opinion  that  only  one  per  cent  of  the  children  of  that  city  who  should 
be  in  school  are  unaccounted  for.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  by  a 
writer  in  the  May  number  of  Scribner's  Monthly  that  in  the  State  of 
New  York  but  little  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  school  population 
are  registered,  while  in  the  best-educated  States  only  eight-ninths  are 
known  to  attend  at  all.  We  presume  that  among  the  "  best-educated  " 
States  would  be  classed  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  And  we 
assume  that  Boston,  with  its  huge  foreign  population,  would  have  quite 
as  large  a  per  cent  of  its  children,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number, 
not  in  attendance  upon  the  daily  sessions  of  her  schools,  as  the  other 
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cities  and  towns  of  the  State  combined.  So  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
flict of  statements  here.  We  are  not  able  to  reconcile  them ;  neither  do 
we  care  to.  The  point  with  us  is,  not  that  ninety-six  or  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  are,  at  some  period  of  their 
lives,  enrolled  for  a  day  or  more  upon  the  school  registers  of  the  State; 
but  that  so  large  a  percentage  of  them  are  growing  up  without  that 
culture  and  breadth  of  intelligence  essential  to  the  correct  performance 
of  the  responsible  duties  of  citizens  of  the  republic.  Will  our  edu- 
cators who  deal  in  figures  tell  us  what  per  cent  of  those  entering 
school  at  five  are  there  at  eight,  at  ten,  at  twelve,  and  at  fourteen  ? 
Here  lies  the  back-bone  of  the  argument.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
truancy,  but  of  amount  of  individual  attendance,  simply,  on  school 
instruction. 

—  Was  Mr,  Brewster,  of  Lawrence,  reported  correctly  at  the  Essex 
Convention,  in  the  remark,  *'  As  the  teacher  is  *  in  loco  parentis^  I  believe 
it  is  consistent  with  his  duty  to  teach  that  form  of  religion  which  he 
professes  ? "  We  can  hardly  believe  he  was ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  of 
bigotry  quite  so  blue  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
might  have  been  excusable  fifty  years  ago ;  but  in  these  days  of  new 
departures  in  religion,  when  people  question  and  doubt  more  than  ever; 
when  it  is  beginning  to  be  thought  that  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
|i)eople  go  to  Heaven  dry-shod,  or  through  six  feet  of  water,  provided 
they  get  there ;  when,  except  in  the  most  ignorant  communities,  theo- 
logical beliefs  as  barriers  to  friendships  and  social  converse  weigh 
little ;  when  religious  thought  is  as  varied  in  complexion  as  the  faces 
behind  which  it  sits,  such  an'  idea  as  teaching  one's  own  religious 
dogmas  firom  the  platform  of  a  school-room  is  simply  preposterous. 
We  do  not  desire  our  readers  to  infer,  however,  that  we  believe  the 
only  legitimate  fianction  of  the  teacher  is  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  intellect.  He  fails  in  his  duty  if  he  assists  trot  also  in  toning  and 
shaping  the  moral  nature  of  the  child.  But  religion,  in  its  technical 
sense,  as  you  believe  it  or  as  we  believe  it,  will  never  cultivate  much 
the  piety  of  childhood.  Children  prefer  theology  applied.  Keep  them 
truthful  and  loving,  —  believers  in  each  other ;  and  keep  your  own 
little  injustices  and  tyrannies  out  of  their  sight,  and  you  need  have  no 
fear  that  they  will  be  unable  to  find  the  Divine  soul  when  old  enough 
to  seek  for  it,  and  be  guided  and  strengthened  by  it.  We  don't  know 
why  children's  soufe  should  be  put  into  straight  jackets  any  more  than 
their  bodies. 
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Business. 


ffereafter  all  communications  relating 
to  business^  including  subscriptions^  inquir- 
ies, complaints  of  non-receipt  of  magazine 
etc.j  should  be  addressed  to  A.  E.  WlN- 
SHiP,  Reading,  Mass. 

Owin^  to  the  lengthy  reports  of  the 
conventions,  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit 
all  the  intelligence  except  notices  of 
meetings.  Many  valuable  p^ers,  too,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  another  month 
in  our  drawer. 

We  did  not  mean  to  say,  in  our  no- 
tice of  the  Schoolmate  in  tne  last  num- 
ber, that  its  publisher  had  secured  a 
blank  for  a  leading  contributor  to  the 
columns  of  his  excellent  magazine  for 
young  people.  On  the  contrary,  we  re- 
gard Horatio  Alger,  jr.,  whom  we  in- 
tended to  present  to  the  reader,  a  very 
valuable  prize.  We  saw  the  blunder 
with  blank  astonishment,  and  the  printer 
looked  blank  when  we  pointed  it  out  to 
him.  And  now  if  the  reader  will  throw 
the  blanket  of  forgetfulness  over  the  care- 
lessness of  the  over-worked  editor  and 
busy  printer,  and  make  out  a  blank  check 
to  the  amount  of  $1.50  and  send  to  Mr. 
Allen,  388  Washington  street,  as  a  sub- 


scription, we  assure  him  that  he  will  not 
only  be  forgiven,  but  that  to  his  table  will 
come  each  month  a  prize  worth  having, 
and  never  a — blank. 

Both  the  Middlesex  and  Essex  County 
Teachers'  Associations,  did  nobly  in  en* 
larging  our  list  of  subscribers.  We  are  to- 
day, in  number,  far  in  excess  of  last  year. 
The  list  given  us  from  the  Middlesex 
Association  is  the  largest  ever  received 
by  us  from  any  convention  of  teachers. 
We  thank  those  who  have  subscribed, 
and  the  many  hearty  words  in  our  favor 
from  those  whose  opinions  we  hold  in 
high  regard.  Now  will  Plymouth  and 
Norfolk  clasp  hands  with  Middlesex  and 
Essex,  and  give  us  even  more  flattering 
tokens  of  regard  ? 

If  any  who  subscribed  at  either  con* 
vention  have  failed  to  receive  their  initial 
number,  they  will  oblige  by  notifying  us 
immediately. 

We  have  frequent  calls  for  back  num- 
bers of  The  Teacher.  March,  1871,  and 
August,  1868,  are  wanted.  Will  teachers 
who  have  such  and  are  willing  to  dispose 
of  them,  inform  us  at  once  ? 
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The  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. —  The  next  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Boston,  on  the  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  days  of  August,  1872.  The  forenoon 
and  evening  of  each  day  will  be  occupied 
by  the  General  Assod^tion,  and  the 
afternoon  of  each  day  by  the  four  De- 
partments—  Elementary,  Normal,  Super- 
mtendence,  and  Higher  Education. 

The  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction.—  The  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Lewiston,  Maine,  the  week 
after  that  of  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

N.  E.  Superintendents  of  Schools. 
—  The  next  meeting  of  this  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  hall  of  Mason  street 
school-house,  in  Boston,  on  the  31st  of 
May.  A  committee,  of  which  Superin- 
tendent Emerson,  of  Newton,  is  Chair- 
man, is  expected  to  report,  for  discussion, 


courses  of  study  for  Primary,  Grammar, 
and  ungraded  schools.  All  Superintend- 
ents are  invited  without  further  notice. 

Exhibition  of  Industrial  Draw- 
ing. —  By  the  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  an  exhibition  of  the 
productions  of  the  industrial  drawing 
schools  of  the  different  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State,  will  be  held  in  Boston  for 
three  days,  probably  in  the  last  week  in 
May,  or  the  first  week  in  June.  The 
arrangement  of  the  exhibition  will  be  in 
charge  of  Walter  Smith,  State  Director 
of  art  education. 

County  Teachers*  Associations.  — 
The  Norfolk  County  Teachers'  Associa* 
tion  will  meet  at  South  Weymouth,  May 
31,  and  Tune  i. 

The  Plymouth  County  Association  will 
meet  the  14th  and  15th  of  June,  at  South 
Abington. 


NEW    ILi:.USXRA.TED    EDIXIOIVS 

or 

Worcester's    Compreliensive    and    Primary 

DICTIONARIES. 

m 

We  take  pleasure  In  Informing  School  Committees,  Teachers,  and  friends  of  education  gener- 
a]l7,  that  we  have  Jnst  published  the  above. 

Besides  the  illastrations,  important  additions  have  been  made  to  these  hoolcs,  and  we  believe 
the  same  will  be  appreciated  by  ail  who  desire  a  convenient  Dictionary  for  the  School-room  or 
family. 

Special  Terms  will  be  made  to  Oommlttees  and  Teachers  who  desire  to  see  their  scholars 
Scnerally  supplied  with  a  good  Dictionary.    Correspondence  is  Solicited. 


▲I«SO,  dTVST  P17Br.IflHE]>  i 

WALTON'S  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

Consisting  of  Dictation  EzerclseSf  Hints  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  etc.  This  book  Is  designed 
especially  for  teachers,  and  we  trust  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid.    Jkfailed  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

THE  FBANKLIN  FIFTH  READER. 

By  OBO.  8.  HILLARD.  This  book  contains  very  choice  selections  for  reading,  and  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hiilard^s  New  Series  or  not.  The  selections  are  somewhat  easier 
than  the  FifUi  Reader  of  that  series,  and  the  book  is  beautifully  illustrated.  Has  Just  been 
adopted  for  the  Boston  schools. 


A  Concise  History  of  the  United  States, 

By  H..  J.  CA.M:r»BEIL,i:i. 

SJ^SKD    ON*    SBJ-AlVKY'S     O-OODRICBC. 

This  book  contains  about  200  pages  of  narrative,  and  also  an  Appendix  containing  the  Dec- 
laration OF  Indepbnoencs,  Constitution,  etc.,  and  is  snitably  illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Cuts.  No  pains  and  labor  have  been  spared  to  render  the  work  especially  desirable  as  a  Class 
Book.    The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  officers  Is  invited  to  the  following  particulars: 

Xi  It8  simplicUy  of  statement  and  judicious  selection 
of  facts. 
Jim    Its  accuracy  in  the  relation  of  events,  pronunciation 
of  proper  names,  etc. 
III.    Its  freedom  from,  comparatively  useless  dates. 

For  further  particulars,  address : 

BREWER  &  TILESTOlf,  Publishers, 

Vy  BCilk  street,  BOSXOIS*. 


WALTON'S    NORMAL    SERIES. 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  vis. — I.  A  Pictorial  Primary  Arithmetic 
(Normal  edition).  II.  An  Intellectual  Arithmetic  (Normal  Edition).  III.  The  Illustrative 
Practical  Arithmetic. 

The  Illastrative  Fraotioal  Arithmetio  is  entlrel v  new.  It  Is  designed  for  Common 
SehooUf  NormtU  Schools,  High  Schools  and  Academies^  ana  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  wants 
of  the  large  mi\Jonty  of  the  studenta  of  written  arithmetic,  in  all  grades  of  schools,  more  fully 
than  any  other  arithmetio  before  the  public. 

For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  ftirther, 

Walton's  Written  Arithmetio 

Presents  a  somewhat  more  extended  course  and  a  fuller  practice. 

FaTorable  terms  will  be  made  for  introduction. 

ADDRESS : 

BREWER  dL  TILESTON, 

FUBLIBHEBS, 

17  Milk  street,  BOSTOJV. 


_^«  tke.  &LelcL&.  a^aiti  with.  JP^af.  S^atj.. 


Standard  Botanical  Text-Books 


Fisher  Professor,  Harvard  Unlveralty, 


More  Extensively  in  Use  tlian  All  Others  Combined. 


This  Justly  celebrated  Series  of  Text-Books  presents  the  latest  and  most  accurate  prin* 
ciples  and  developments  of  the  beautiful  science  to  which  Professor  Orat  has  devoted  so  much 
of  his  life.  None  have  yet  approached  him  in  the  rare  art  of  making  purely  scientific  theories 
and  dry  details  popular  and  interesting.  From  his  charming  elementary  work,  "  How  Planta 
Orow/'to  his  more  elaborate  ^^  Manual,''  there  is  one  simple,  concise,  and  yet  exhaustive  method 
of  treating  the  various  grades  of  the  science.  Flowery  rhetoric,  beautiful  figures,  lofty  specu- 
lations, and  romantic  fancies  are  discarded,  and  in  place  is  given  a  simplicity  of  statement,  a 
transparency  of  language,  and  an  enthusiasm  which  lights  up  every  page,  and  cautes  the  student 
t«  enter  readily  into  the  author's  spirit.  The  leading  scientific  men  of  this  country  and  Europe 
have  awarded  the  highest  place  in  the  Qalaxy  of  Botanists  to  Professor  Gbat. 


HOW   PLANTS   GROW. 

The  Most  Charming  Elementary  Text-Booh  ever    Written. 
Five  Hundred  Engravings  from  Nature.    Price  $1.12. 


The    School    and    Field    J3ook:. 

The  fullest,  most  thorough,  and  most  practical  Botanical  Text-Book  published. 

INTENDED  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

622  pages.   Fully  Illustrated.   Price  $2.60. 

•«*  This  and  HOW  PLANTS  GROW,  are  two  of  the  most  popular  School  Books  known 
in  Botanical  Science.    They  are  more  generally  used  than  any  others  published. 


THE   MANUAL. 

A   FULL    ^D    OOMFLETE   WOBK   FOB  HIOHES   GLASSES.      PEIOE    (2.25. 

TDIS  8EKIE8  ALSO  COMPRISES  THE  VOlAJOWtSQ  \ 


Lessons  in  Botany $1.80 

Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Botany,  2.00 
Lessons  and  Manual  .......    8.00 


Manual  with  Mosses $3.76 

Structural 3.60 

Flora  of  the  Southern  Sutes  .  .  .    3.60 

The  most  liberal  terms  for  introduction  will  be  glyen.    Send  for  full  descriptive 
Circulars,  etc. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO,,  Publishers, 

138  d&  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

For  the  New  England  States,  address, 

A.  E.  WINSHIP,    -    -    .    No.  1  COKKTHILL, 

CARE  W.  A.  WILDE  &  00.  BOSTON. 

Alfred  Mudge  &  Son,  Printers,  34  School  Street,  Boston. 
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EATON'S   MATHEMATICAL   SERIES 


JUST   PUBLISHED. 


An  Elementary  Geometry, 

Containing  nil  the  Easential  Proposftlonii  and  Theorems  in  lesB  than  one  hundred  pages,  wlih 
Practical  Questions  for  Kevievr,  at  the  cloae  of  each  book,  and  'L'heoremi 

for  Original  Demonstration. 

Designed  for  High  Schools,  Academics,  and  Normal  Schools.    By  W.  F.  Bradbitrt,  Master 
in  Oiunbridge  High  School,  and  Author  of  Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra,  etc.    Uetaii  Price,  $1.00. 


An  Elementary  Trigonometry, 

Containing  a  Practical  and  Comprehensive  Presentation  of   Plane  Trigonometry 
according  to  the  Qeomotrlcnl  and  Analytic^il  Methods,  together  with 

tlic  Necessary  Tables. 

D3*igncd  for  High  Sahools,  Academies,  and  Normil  Schools.    By  W.  F.  Brvoburt.    Re- 
tail Price,  $1.00. 


ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY  and  TRIGONOMETRY. 


In  1  vol.    Retail  Price,  $1.50. 


In  the  Geomelry  It  has  hecn  the  design  of  the  author  to  present  only  the  propositions  m- 
scntial  to  a  prnclicnl  knowledge  of  the  Aui>Ject.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number  of  the 
Theorems  usually  given  in  similar  works  are  unimpoitant  in  thfmHolvefl.  and  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  subHequent  propositions.  By  wasting  time  oti  thingd  of  little  practical  value,  the 
pupil  is  frequently  unable  to  complete  the  subject.  In  this  work  not  a  proposition  or  a  corollary 
has  been  introdnced  that  is  not  necopsary  for  the  domoniit ration  of  the  last  'I'hoorem  of  the  five 
Booko.  Thus  the  whole  constitutes  a  singU;  Theorem,  without  an  unnecessary  link  in  the  chain 
of  reasoning. 

Th«se  nve  Books,  including  Ratio  and  Proportion,  are  presented  in  eighty-two  Theorems, 
covering  only  seventy-four  pnge*  of  open  type.  This  brevity  has  been  attained  by  omitting 
from  the  demonstrations  all  unconnected  propcnitions  and  adopting  those  definitions  and  demon- 
ftraiions  thai  lead  by  the  shortest  path  to  the  desired  end.  At  the  end  of  each  Book  are  Prac- 
tical Questions,  serving  partly  as  a  revi-  w,  partly  as  practical  applications  of  the  principles  ot 
the  Book,  and  partly  as  suggestions  to  the  teacher,  'i'heorcms  for  original  demonstration  have 
been  presented  in  each  Book;  also  different  methods  of  proving  propositions  already  demon- 
■trated. 

A  sixth  Book  of  Problems  of  Construction  is  added,  followed  by  Problems  for  the  pupil  to 
solve. 

i'he  Trigonometry  Is  accompanied  by  the  necessary  Tables,  and  gives  both  the  Geometrical 
and  Analytical  methods,  so  that  either  caji  bo  studied  independently  of  the  other. 

Tt  is  believed  that  the  above  books  are  better  fitted  than  any  similar  works  to  the  present 
clastiification  and  grade  of  the  best  High  Schools. 

Copies  of  above  books  sent  by  mail,  postage  pai(1,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  half  of 
above  prices.  Correspondence  with  Teachers  and  achool  Officers  solicited.  Liberal  terms  for 
tirdt  introduction.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Eaton's  Malhemaiics  and  other  educaUonai  works 
sent  free,  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 

THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  &  BROWN, 

25  and  29  Cornhill,  Boston. 


ANNOXJNCESMENT. 


TWO  NEW  HISTORIES. 


I.  VENABLE'S  UNITED  STATES :  A  School  History  of  the  United  States,  by 

W.  Ha  Venablei  12  mo<,  finely  illustrated  wad  accompanied  with  nnmerons  careftilly  drawn 
maps  and  charts.  Contains  yaldablb  foot  hoter,  referring:  to  literary  matter  relating  to 
subjects  discussed  in  the  text:  an  original  system  of  obitebal  QUEATiONa:  an  original  system 
of  BIOGRAPHICAL  RBVIBWH,  Illustrated  with  authentic  portraits:  and  sustains  throughout  a 
UNITT  OF  DE8ION  AND  EZECOTTON,  presenting  a  complete,  though  concise,  artistic  and  pleasing 
narration  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  history  of  our  country  in  an  attractive  form.  UTow  Reetdjf. 
Price,  $1.25.  Supplies  for  first  introduction,  84  cents  per  copy.  Single  specimen  copy  bp  mail 
for  extnnination,  84  cents. 

II.  THALHEIMER'S  ANCIENT:    A   Manuel  of  Ancient  History,  from  the 

earliest  tiroes  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  A.  D.,  476.  By  M.  E.  THALnsiMBB.  8vo. 
about  300  pp.,  with  pronouncing  vocabulary  and  index  of  all  the  names  used  in  the  book,  hand 
•omely  Iltastrated  with  full-page  engravings  of  ancient  Temples  and  other  hiotorical  objects 
charts  of  the  principal  cities,  and  with  accurate  and  finely  executed  double-page  maps  of  the 
various  countries  considered  In  the  text.  The  publishers  are  confident  that  wese  important 
features  in  connection  with  the  pleasing  style  of  narration  adopted  by  the  author,  and  the  strict 
conformity  In  statement  to  the  very  latest  and  most  reliable  authorlUes,  will  serve  to  render  the 
work  exceedingly  valuable  and  Interestinir  not  only  to  students  for  whom  It  is  specially  designed, 
but  to  all  classes  of  readem.  Nearly  Ready.  Price,  $2..'K).  Supplies  for  first  introduction, 
$1.67  per  copy.    Single  specimen  cojtyfor  examination^  by  meUl^  $2.00,  or  by  Express,  $1.67. 

Tor  Desoriptive  Circulars  with  specimen  illustrations,  address  the  publishers. 


THE  PARSER'S  MANUAL,  by  John  Williams,  A.  IM.    Embracing  classified 

examples  in  nearly  every  variety  of  English  construction.  Designed  for  schools  and  the  use 
of  private  students,  limo.  clothe  265  pp.  A  very  valuable  hand-book  of  parsing  exercises :  can 
be  used  as  a  companion  to  any  English  Grammar.  Single  specimen  c<^  for  examination,  76 
cents. 

Also,  new  edition  in  cloth  binding^  of 

PINNEO'S   GUIDE  TO   COIVIPOSITION   by  T.  S.  Pinneo,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Author  of  "  Primary  Grammar,"  **  Analytical  Grammar,''  etc.,  etc.  Embracing  over  250  care- 
fully graded  lessons,  commencing  with  the  simplest  sentences,  and  instructing  in  all  the  essen- 
tials to  a  forcible,  easy  style.  It  contains,  also,  fall  instructions  on  the  use  of  the  capital  letters, 
punctuation  marks,  etc.    Single  specimen  copy  for  ezaminationf  60  cents. 


Vo.  100.  Scbool  Pen.      No.  200,  Comiercial  Fei.      No.  300,  Eitra  Flue  Pei. 

Prieof  $i.8S  per  Oross*       Sample  Card,  3  Tens  of  each  Mnd^  10  cents. 


1  he  following  wHl  be  sent  Oralis  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers : 
Specimen  pages  of  the  Eeleotlo  Oeof^aphies, 
Specimen  pages  of  Phillip's  Day-Sehool  Sind^er. 
Specimen  pages  of  Iielgli's  Phonetlo  Printer  and  Prln&ary  Reader. 
ninstrated  Descriptive  Oatalogue  of  the  Kclectlc  Edneatlonal  Series. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

137    Walnut  Street,  28  Band  Street, 

CINCINNATI.  NEW  YOBK. 


Latest  and  Best  I 


HAGAR'S  ARITHMETICS. 

I.    Primary  Lessons  in  Nunr\bers         .         .         .         $0.30 

IL    Elennentary  Arithmetic 50 

III.    Common  School  Arithmetic  ....  1.00 

Fw  Examination  or  First  Introduction^  One-Half  the  above  Pricea. 


^^tVVE,0  _^j.^icAL,^  ^^oMlCAy 


Othe 


Mental  and  Written  Exercises  are  combined  in  each  Book  of  the  Series,  and 
their  arrangement  is  such  that  The  Primary  Lessons  and  the  Elementary  Arith- 
metic FORM  AN  ABRIDGED  COURSE.  The  Primary  Lessons  and  the  Common 
School  Arithmetic  FORM  A  FULL  COURSE. 

EACH  COURSE  COMPLETE  IN  TWO  BOOKS. 

No  other  Series  is  so  economical  of  the  time  of  the  student,  or  so  pradlical 
and  thorough  in  its  teaching.  METHODS  AND  PROCESSES  snch  as  are  now 
used  by  Business  Men,  are  presented  instead  of  those  hitherto  known  only  in  the 
School  Room;  the  Problems  are  numerous  and  varied;  the  books  are  profusely 
illustrated  with  the  finest  wood-cuts ;  and  they  are  admitted  to  be 

The  Handsomest  Books  of  their  class  ever  published* 


Though  so  recently  issued,  they  have  already  been  a^pted  in 


The  City  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
The  City  of  Salem,  Mass. 


The  City  of  New  York, 
The  City  of  Topeica,  Kan. 


^nd  in  many  other  plaices  throughout  the  Country, 


ALL  TEACHERS 

Who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  improved  methods  of  instruftion,  will  find  it 
greatly  to  their  advantage  to  give  these  books  a  careful  examination. 

JAMES  A.  BOWEN,  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AGENT,  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 

37  A' 39  BrattU  Str«t.  B«ton.  ,,,  ^  ,^  ChetmM  St.,  rMMMptOm. 
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Vol.  XXV,  JUNE,  1872.  No.  6. 


COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 

Socrates,  in  the  Phaedon,  answering  a  question  of  Kebes, 
speaks  of  a  dream  which  used  to  haunt  him  in  by-gone  years 
exhorting  him  to  study  and  practise  music :  "  I  then  devoted  my- 
self to  philosophy/'  adds  the  master  of  Plato, ''  for  it  is  the  loftiest 
expression  of  music." 

These  words  are  not  merely  the  poetical  sentiment  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  they  fiaithfully  reflect  a  state  of  mind,  an  intellectual 
period,  absolutely  different  from  our  own.  Antiquity  knows  no 
line  of  demarcation  between  science  and  art  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Aristotle,  nothing  is  more  ordinary  than  to  meet  in  its 
great  men  this  singular  alliance  between  the  sextant  and  the 
harp. 

Pythagoras  professed  the  astronomical  system  which  is  now  a 
scientific  dogma,  and  yet  he  was  also  teaching  that  the  seven 
planets,  similar  to  the  seven  chords  of  the  lyre,  in  their  revolu- 
tions around  the  sun,  produced  an  eternal  and  divine  concert  in 
honor  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

A  profound  philosopher,  the  greatest  astronomer  of  antiquity, 
commits  a  pitiful  error  in  physics  at  which  one  of  our  school-boys 
has  now  the  right  to  smile.  Several  centuries  of  empirical  obser- 
vations have  gathered  an  amount  of  facts  requiring  the  strict 
application  of  our  methods  which  pronounced  the  final  divorce 
between  the  poet  and  the  savant. 

It  is  especially  in  the  science  of  language  that  antiquity  shows 
clearly  its  scorn  for  intellectual  workmanship  and  the  astonishing 
acuteness  of  its  speculative  ideas  ;  for,  although  we  now  reject 
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their  means  of  investigation,^  the  tendency  of  the  age  on  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  language  is  almost  to  accept  the  same 
conclusions. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Quintilian^  was  the  first  who  opened  the 
way  to  our  present  scientific  researches  in  inducing  thinkers  to 
avoid  general  views,  to  step  from  the  particular  to  the  general, 
from  the  part  to  the  whole.  Unhappily  the  time  of  liberal  and 
independent  ideas  was  far  distant,  and  in  the  dark  epoch  of  the 
middle  ages  we  meet  no  light  whatever  upon  the  question  ;  for  a 
conclusive  and  brief  argument,  pyre,  was  used  against  any  scholar 
who  then  would  have  dared  to  speak  of  any  other  source  from 
which  languages  have  proceeded  than  the  Hebrew. 

If  the  efforts  of  the  following  centuries  proved  unsuccessful,  it 
is  because  Asia,  our  mother,  and  its  lofty  genius  were  yet  un- 
known. 

It  was  not  till  1754  that  a  young  man,  Anquetil-Duperron, 
undertook  to  rend  the  veil  that  for  so  many  centuries  was  thrown 
over  the  cradle  of  our  race.  Honor  to  him  who  suffered  and 
struggled,  modern  Argonaut,  for  this  priceless  conquest.  Read 
his  odyssey  in  Michelet,^  and  you  will  admire  the  abnegation,  the 
courage,  the  perseverance,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  youth  of  twenty- 
two,  who,  finally,  returned  to  Europe  with  the  translation  of  the 
Zendavesta  and  part  of  the  Vedas. 

We  now  smile  at  this  first  and  timid  attempt,  rich  as  we  are 
with  the  productions  of  such  scholars  as  Burnouf,  Wilkin  s,  W. 
Jones,  Colebrook,  Langlois,  Max  MuUer,  and  many  others,  but 
such  is  the  fate  of  all  fortunes  :  we  soon  forget  the  first  means 
that  brought  us  to  happiness. 

Mr.  Michael  Br6al,  in  his  remarkable  introduction  to  Bopp's 
Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo-European  Languages,  says  * 
"  that  comparative  philology  recognizes  in  Mr.  Bopp  its  father 
and  founder." 

1  See  Plato,  Cratylus  ;  Aristotle,  »epl  epfiijj'ew;  Lucretius,  De  not.  rerum, 

2  Ne  quis  igitur  tanquam  parva  fastidiat  grammatices  elementa ;  quia  interiora 
velut  sacri  hujus  adeuntibus  apparebit  multa  rerum  subtilitas  quae  non  modo  acuere 
ingenia  puerilia,  sed  exercere  altissimam  quoque  eruditionem  ac  scientiam  possit  — 
Quintet  ltd,  f,  M.  iv, 

8  Bible  de  THumanit^.    Chap,  ii,  page  10. 

*  Grammaire  Compar6e  des  Langues  Indo-Europ6ennes.    Tome  i.    Int,  page  xx. 
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This  is  a  heavy  title  for  one  man's  shoulders,  but  certainly  Mr. 
Bopp  has  a  right  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all ;  for,  thanks 
to  his  austere  talent,  we  have  been  delivered  from  the  invasion 
of  the  false  and  dangerous  ideas  introduced  by  Fred.  Schlegel  in 
his  book  "  On  the  language  and  wisdom  of  the  Hindoos." 

Comparative  philology,  besides  the  effectual  help  it  has 
afforded  history  and  criticism,  has  succeeded  in  forming  three  or 
four  principal  groups,  until  now  irreducible,  and  to  prescribe  the 
laws  which  in  the  two  great  families  of  languages,  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean and  the  Semitic,  preside  over  the  transformation  of  letters 
from  one  idiom  to  another,  from  one  dialect  to  another, —  so  that 
we  can  transpose  a  Semitic  radical  from  the  Hebrew  to  the  Ara- 
bian, S)Tian,  Chaldean,  and  Ethiopian ;  and  an  Aryan  syllable 
proposed,  we  can  with  certitude  draw  the  corresppnding  one  in 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  and  German  or  Slavic. 

The  Indo-European  or  Aryan  languages  from  which  our  idioms 
are  derived,  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  riches,  and  were 
spoken  by  races  which  represent,  in  their  genius,  light,  reason, 
progress,  and  science,  and  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Old 
World.  The  Semitic  or  Syro- Arabian  languages,  confined  within 
a  narrower  bound,  intellectually  as  well  as  geographically,  are 
celebrated  for  the  singular  fortune  of  one  of  their  dialects,  and  the 
genius  of  those  who  have  spoken  them  is  a  symbol  of  darkness, 
miracles,  reaction,  and  religion. 

I  now  propose  to  describe,  in  a  few  words,  the  history  of  the 
first  branch,  reserving  for  another  article  the  review  of  the 
second. 

About  three  thousand  years  before  our  era,  north  of  the  Him- 
alaya Mountains,  in  Bactria,  was  living  a  race  of  white  men, 
with  light  hair  and  bluish-gray  eyes,  among  whom  the  family  was 
constituted,  and  who  established,  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
discovery  of  fire  assimilated  to  the  generous  influence  of  the  sun, 
a  kind  of  poetical  religion,  containing  in  itself  the  germs  of  future 
pantheism,  dualism,  and  abstract  monotheism.^  These  men  called 
themselves  Aryans,  from  a  root  "  ar,"  to  open,  "  plough  the  earth," 
and  which  took  subsequently  the  sense  of  kind,  noble,  excellent* 

^  See  Rig.-Veda,  pass.,  and  esp.  Bhagrat-Gecta,  dial  2cv. 
'  Aristocracy,  etc 
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Their  language,  very  rich,  contained  not  only  most  of  the  roots 
that  study  discovers  in  the  words  used  by  more  than  three  hun- 
dred million  people,  but  also  a  considerable  number  of  vocables 
already  formed,  imported,  and  transformed  by  successive  emigra- 
tions of  kindred  races,  and  especially  the  grammatical  organism 
which  rules  to-day,  and  has  never  ceased  ruling  the  Aryan 
idioms. 

This  race,  by  its  natural  extension,  was  crowded  at  the  north 
and  east  by  Mongol  and  Tartar  populations,  and  was  compelled 
to  emigrate  south  and  west,  driving  before  it  several  tribes  of 
people,  very  little  known,  but  probably  of  Semitic  or  Chametic 
origin. 

This  was  followed  by  the  first  separation  of  several  gjroups 
jfrom  the  mother  race.  When  History  is  not  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish with  certainty  the  order  of  these  divisions  and  separations, 
Philology  reveals  them  to  us. 

The  more  languages  have  preserved  similar  forms  and  features, 
the  later  the  race  of  men  who  spoke  them  have  left  either  the 
central  spring  or  the  last  stopping-place  of  their  common  route. 

Starting  from  this  logical  induction,  we  distinguish  five  princi- 
pal branches,  subdivided  into  several  others  ;  namely,  the  Celtic, 
the  Greco-Latin,  the  Germano-Scandinavian,  the  Persian,  and 
the  Indian. 

First,  the  Celtic  race  abandoned  the  ancient  Aria,  and  leaving 
a  few  vestiges  in  Asia  Minor,  on  its  left  side,  turned  the  Caspian 
Sea,  crossed  Caucasus,  followed  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  passed 
the  Alps,  covered  Gaul,  Spain,  and  threw  its  last  wave  over  the 
English  Channel  upon  Great  Britain. 

History  and  Philology  agree  here  perfectly.  We  cannot 
answer  yet  with  the  same  assurance  in  regard  to  this  question 
which  was  long  discussed  :  "  Which  of  the  two  branches,  Ger- 
mano-Scandinavian or  Greco-Latin,  first  left  the  high  lands  of 
Asia?"  We  must  still  remember  that  these  emigrations  were 
not  in  the  least  sudden  and  voluntary,  but  were  the  result  of  a 
slow  and  continual  increase  of  population,  and  especially  of  the 
Mongolic  pressure. 

Undoubtedly  the  Greco-Latins  more  rapidly  settled  and  de- 
veloped themselves  in  the  country  of  their  choice,  their  travel 
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having  been  easier  and  shorter.  Their  group  was  probably 
formed  beyond  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and 
it  is  in  Asia  Minor  that  the  secession  took  place,  the  Latins 
going  north,  and  the  Greeks  south.  The  latter,  under  the  names 
of  iColians,  lonians,  Hellenes,  Dorians,  occupied  Ionia,  the  Archi- 
pelago, Thessalia,  Hellas,  and  Peloponnesus  ;  the  former  invaded 
Phrygia,  Troya,  Thracia,  and  through  Epirus  reached  Central 
Italy,  living  for  a  long  time  in  a  narrow  sphere  bounded  by  Celts, 
Etruscans,  and  the  Greek  colonies  of  the  south. 

In  regard  to  the  third  and  fecund  branch,  the  Germano-Scan- 
dinavian,  they  turned  slowly  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  followed  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  pushing  the  Celts  before  them.  They 
extended  north  to  the  Baltic,  and  finally  occupied  Jutland,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  and  Iceland,  formerly  inhabited  by  Finlanders. 

Now  the  west  was  filled,  and  the  last  two  branches  that  re- 
mained within  the  boundary  of  the  primitive  country  were 
obliged  to  separate,  and  occupy  the  only  places  still  free,  Persia 
and  India,  with  the  Indus  as  a  line  of  demarcation. 

N.  F,  Dracopoli. 


EXERCISE  IN  LANGUAGE. 

THE   SENSES. 

Teacher.  —  What  is  this  ?  An  orange.  How  do  you  know  it 
is  an  orange }  By  seeing.  Teacher  (writing  upon  the  board. 
We  know  the  orange  by  seeing).  Taste  of  this.  What  is  it  ? 
An  orange.  Smell,  and  tell  me  what  this  is.  An  orange.  How 
do  you  know  ?  By  smelling.  Take  this  in  your  hand.  What 
is  it  ?  An  orange.  How  do  you  know  ?  By  feeling.  (Striking 
a  belL)  What  is  that  ?  A  bell.  How  do  you  know }  By  hear- 
ing. In  how  many  ways  do  we  know  these  things }  Five.  What 
are  they  ?  Seeing,  tasting,  smelling,  feeling,  and  hearing.  These 
are  the  senses.     How  many,  and  what  ? 

KIND   OF   KNOWLEDGE   GAINED   BY  EACH   SENSE. 

What  is  this  >  An  apple.  What  is  the  first  thing  you  notice 
as  you  look  at  it .?    The  color.    As  you  look  at  this  orange } 
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The  color.  What  else  dp  you  see  ?  Its  form.  Through  what 
sense.?  Sense  of  sight  (Holding  an  apple  in  each  hand.) 
Which  apple  is  nearer  you  ?  The  one  in  the  right  hand.  What 
other  knowledge  is  gained  by  seeing  t  A  knowledge  of  distance. 
Taste  of  the  apple.  What  knowledge  is  gained }  A  knowledge 
of  flavor.  Smell  of  the  apple.  What  knowledge  is  gained  f  A 
knowledge  of  odor.  (Striking  a  bell.)  What  do  you  hear  ?  A 
sound.  Through  what  sense  ?  The  sense  of  hearing.  Take  this 
cork  in  one  hand  and  lead  in  the  other.  What  difference  in 
them  ?  The  cork  is  light  and  the  lead  is  heavy.  Press  upon  this 
sponge.  What  do  you  find  ?  The  sponge  is  soft.  Press  upon 
this  stone.  How  does  it  differ  from  the  sponge  ?  It  is  harder. 
Pass  your  hand  over  these  two  stones.  What  difference  i  One 
is  rough  and  the  other  smooth.  Through  what  sense  do  we  know 
these  things  ?     Sense  of  feeling. 

Tell  the  kind  of  knowledge  gained  by  each  of  the  senses.  We 
gain  a  knowledge  of  color,  form,  and  distance,  through  the  sense 
of  sight ;  of  flavor,  through  the  sense  of  taste  ;  of  odor,  through 
the  sense  of  smell ;  and  of  sound,  through  the  sense  of  hearing. 
We  learn  whether  a  body  is  heavy  or  light,  hard  or  soft,  rough 
or  smooth,  through  the  sense  of  feeling.  Good.  There  are  many 
other  things  we  learn  through  the  sense  of  feeling ;  as,  whether 
a  body  is  elastic  or  inelastic,  fluid  or  solid,  brittle  or  tough. 

OBJECT. 

What  is  this.?  A  book.  (Passing  a  rose.)  Smell  of  this. 
What  is  it .?  A  rose.  How  do  you  know  the  book  and  rose } 
Through  the  senses.  Such  a  thing  is  an  object  What  is  an 
object  ?  An  object  is  anything  we  know  through  the  senses. 
Can  you  think  of  anything  you  do  not  know  through  the  senses } 
Goodness.  Meekness.  Temperance.  Love.  Right  These  are 
objects  also.  What  is  an  object  ?  An  object  is  anything  we 
know  through  the  senses,  or  anything  we  can  think  about.  Name 
some  objects.    Pencil.    Pen.    Anger.   Boy.    Hand. 

SENTENCE. 

Think  something  about  the  bell.  Tell  the  thought  The  bell 
rings.     How  did  you  express  the  thought?    In  words.    This 
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expression  is  a  sentence.  What  is  a  sentence  ?  A  sentence  is 
a  thought  expressed  in  words.  What  part  of  the  sentence  repre- 
sents the  thing  of  which  we  speak }  The  bell.  This  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sentence.  What  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence }  The 
subject  of  a  sentence  is  the  part  of  the  sentence  which  represents 
the  thing  of  which  we  speak.  What  part  represents  what  is  said 
of  the  subject  i  Rings.  This  is  the  predicate  of  the  sentence. 
What  is  the  predicate  of  a  sentence  }  The  predicate  of  a  sen- 
tence is  that  part  of  a  sentence  which  represents  what  is  said  of 
the  subject.  Make  a  sentence  about  the  door,  and  tell  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate.  The  door  opens.  The  door  is  the  subject. 
Opens  is  the  predicate. 

KINDS   OF   SENTENCES. 

Give  a  sentence  about  the  crayon.  The  crayon  writes.  Do 
you  know  the  crayon  writes  ?  We  do.  What  do  we  call  any- 
thing we  know  is  true  }  A  fact.  Such  a  sentence  is  a  declara- 
tive sentence.  What  is  a  declarative  sentence  ?  A  declarative 
sentence  is  the  statement  of  a  fact.  How  is  this  declarative  sen- 
tence begun  ?  With  a  capital.  How  closed  ?  With  a  period. 
With  what  should  you  think  every  written  declarative  sentence 
should  begin  and  close  ?  Every  written  declarative  sentence 
should  begin  with  a  capital  and  close  with  a  period.  Give  a 
declarative  sentence  and  describe  it.  The  boy  runs,  is  a  declara- 
tive sentence.  The  boy  is  the  subject.  Runs  is  the  predicate. 
If  you  did  not  know  the  crayon  writes,  and  wanted  to  know,  what 
would  you  say  i  Does  the  crayon  write  ?  What  is  this  expres- 
sion? A  sentence.  What  else.?  A  question.  Interrogative 
means  asking  a  question.  What  may  we  call  this  sentence  }  An 
interrogative  sentence.  Right.  What  is  an  interrogative  sen- 
tence ?  An  interrogative  sentence  is  a  sentence  which  is  a  ques- 
tion. With  what  does  this  sentence  begin  and  close  ?  It  begins 
with  a  capital  letter  and  closes  with  an  interrogation  point.  Give 
the  subject  and  predicate  of  this  sentence.  The  crayon  is  the 
subject  Does  write  is  the  predicate.  Change  the  sentence  to 
a  declarative  sentence.     The  crayon  does  w^ite. 

Tell  me  to  do  something.  Strike  the  bell.  What  is  this  ex- 
pression i    A  sentence.    What  else  i    A  command.     Such  a 
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sentence  is  an  imperative  sentence.  What  is  an  imperative  sen- 
tence ?  An  imperative  sentence  is  a  sentence  which  is  a  com- 
mand. With  what  does  it  begin  and  close  ?  It  begins  with  a 
capital,  and  closes  with  a  period.  To  whom  do  you  speak  in  this 
sentence }  To  you.  What  am  I  to  do }  Strike  the  belL  What 
is  the  subject  "i  You.  The  predicate }  Strike  the  belL  Is  the 
subject  written  in  the  sentence }  It  is  not.  The  subject  of  an 
imperative  sentence  is  not  generally  expressed.  Give  an  impera- 
tive sentence  and  describe  it. 

WORDS   IN  A  SENTENCE. 

Tell  me  something  about  the  clock.  The  clock  ticks.  What 
word  represents  the  object }  Clock.  What  may  we  call  it }  An 
object  word.  Right.  Give  a  sentence  containing  the  object 
word  chair.  The  chair  is  broken.  What  is  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  clock  on  the  wall  and  the  clock  on  the  board }  The 
clock  on  the  wall  is  the  object  and  the  clock  on  the  board  is  the 
object  word.  What  act  does  the  clock  do }  The  clock  ticks. 
What  may  we  call  the  word  ticks.?  An  action  word.  Why? 
Because  it  expresses  an  act.  Give  a  sentence  containing  an 
object  and  action  word.  The  horse  runs.  Horse  is  the  object 
word.     Runs  is  the  action  word. 

What  clock  is  it }  The  clock.  What  does  the  word  the  do  } 
The  limits  the  act  to  one  particular  clock.  What  may  we  call 
it.?  A  limiting  word.  Make  a  sentence  containing  limiting 
object  and  action  words.  Two  boys  studied.  Can  you  tell  me 
some  quality  of  the  clock  ?  The  small  clock  ticks,  —  what  word 
shows  the  quality  .?  Small.  What  may  we  call  it }  A  quality 
word.  Give  qualities  of  the  pencil.  Black,  long,  pointed.  Write 
such  a  sentence  about  the  globe,  and  describe  it.  The  large 
globe  revolves,  is  a  declarative  sentence.  The  large  globe,  is 
the  subject ;  revolves,  is  the  predicate  ;  the,  is  a  limiting  word, 
limits  globe ;  large,  is  a  quality  word,  qualifies  globe.  Globe  is 
an  object  word  ;  Revolve  is  an  action  word.  (Writing  on  the 
board.)  Read  from  the  board.  The  clock  small.  Is  it  com- 
plete ?  It  is  not.  The  clock  is  small.  What  is  the  use  of  is  f 
It  affirms  the  quality,  —  small  of  the  clock.  Good.  What  may 
we  call  it }    An  affirming  word.     Write  a  similar  interrogative 
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sentence,  and  describe  it.  Is  the  horse  white  ?  is  an  interroga- 
tive sentence.  The  horse,  is  the  subject ;  is  white,  is  the  predi- 
cate. Isy  is  an  affirming  word,  affirms  white  of  horse.  The,  is  a 
limiting  word,  limits  horse.  Horse,  is  an  object  word ;  white,  is 
a  quality  word,  qualifies  horse. 

Mary  can  sing.  Who  else  can  sing  ?  Emma  can  sing.  Make 
a  sentence  containing  the  two  thoughts.  Mary  and  Emma  can 
sing.  What  is  the  use  of  and?  And  connects  the  words  Mary 
and  Emma  The  boy  or  girl  will  go.  What  word  connects  in 
this  sentence  ?  Or  connects  boy  and  girL  Right.  If  these 
words  connect  parts  of  sentences,  what  may  we  call  them  ?  Con- 
necting words. 

Tell  me  some  quality  of  this  apple.  Large.  Yes.  Taste  of 
it.  Sweet.  Make  a  sentence  with  these  words  in  it.  The  large 
apple  is  sweet.  Give  another  quality.  Red.  Round.  Press 
upon  it.  Mellow.  Make  sentences.  The  red  apple  is  sweet. 
The  round  apple  is  sweet.  The  mellow  apple  is  sweet  You 
may  put  these  thoughts  all  into  one  sentence.  The  large,  red, 
round,  mellow  apple  is  sweet.  What  words  have  been  omitted } 
Apple  is  sweet.  We  will  place  commas  instead  of  them.  After 
what  words  shall  we  put  the  commas  ?  Large,  red,  and  round. 
Describe  this  sentence. 

Tell  me  something  a  boy  can  do.  Study.  Play.  Read.  Work. 
Write.  Write  a  sentence  expressing  these  ideas.  The  boy  can 
study,  play,  read,  work,  and  write.  What  are  the  commas  used 
for }  To  take  the  place  of  the  words :  the  boy  can.  Describe 
this  sentence. 

What  relation  has  the  pencil  to  the  table }  The  pencil  is  on 
the  table.  What  now }  The  pencil  is  under  the  table.  Now  ? 
The  pencil  is  beside  the  table.  What  words  in  these  sentences 
show  the  relation  ?  On,  under,  and  beside.  If  they  show  rela- 
tion, what  may  we  call  them  ?     Relation  words. 

What  is  this.^  A  pencil  What  kind  of  a  pencil.?  Long 
pencil.  ^  Lead  pencil.  What  is  it  made  oif  Lead.  Wood.  Brass. 
Ivory.  Where  is  the  wood  i  The  wood  is  in  the  middle.  The 
brass }  The  brass  is  at  one  end.  The  ivory }  The  ivory  is  at 
the  other  end.  The  lead  1  The  lead  extends  through  the  centre. 
Tell  me  some  uses  of  the  pencil    Writing.    Drawing.    Marking- 
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Willie  may  write  these  thoughts  about  the  pencil  upon  the  black- 
board ;  the  others  on  paper.     Willie  may  read  his  description. 

The  long,  lead  pencil  is  made  of  lead,  wood,  brass,  and  ivory. 
The  wood  is  in  the  middle  ;  the  brass,  at  one  end  ;  the  ivory,  at 
the  other ;  and  the  lead  extends  through  the  centre. 

The  pencil  is  used  for  writing,  drawing,  and  marking.  Why 
do  you  place  a  comma  after  brass,  and  ivory,  in  the  expression. 
"  the  brass,  at  one 'end  ; "  and  "  the  ivory,  at  the  other  "  ?  Be- 
cause the  word  is  is  omitted.  Right.  I  notice  you  have  also 
placed  a  comma  at  the  close  of  these  expressions,  and  the  expres- 
sion, "  The  wood  is  in  the  middle."  This  would  be  right  if  the 
word  is  was  not  omitted,  and  its  place  supplied  with  a  comma. 
Written  as  it  is,  we  must  separate  these  larger  divisions  by  a 
semicolon. 


THE   TEACHER'S   DEE  AM, 

The  weary  teacher  sat  alone 
'    While  twilight  gathered  on  ; 
And  not  a  sound  was  heard  around,  — 
The  boys  and  girls  were  gone. 

The  weary  teacher  sat  alone, 
Unnerved  and  pale  was  he  ; 

Bowed  *neath  a  yoke  of  care,  he  spoke 
In  sad  soliloquy :  — 

"  Another  round,  another  round 

Of  labor  thrown  away,  — 
Another  chain  of  toil  and  pain 

Dragged  through  a  tedious  day. 

"  Of  no  avail  is  constant  zeal, 

Love's  sacrifice  is  loss. 
The  hopes  of  morn,  so  golden,  turn, 

Each  evening,  into  dross. 

"  I  squander  on  a  barren  field, 
My  strength,  my  life,  my  all ; 

The  seeds  I  sow  will  never  grow, 
They  perish  where  they  fall." 
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He  sighed,  and  low  upon  his  hands 

His  aching  brow  he  prest ; 
And  o'er  his  frame  erelong  there  came 

A  soothing  sense  of  rest. 

And  then  he  lifted  up  his  face, 

But  started  back  aghast,  — 
The  room  by  strange  and  sudden  change 

Assumed  proportions  vast. 

It  seemed  a  Senate  hall,  and  one 

Addressed  a  listening  throng  ; 
Each  burning  word  all  bosoms  stirred, 

Applause  rose  loud  and  long. 

The  'wildered  teacher  thought  he  knew 

The  speaker's  voice  and  look, 
"  And  for  his  name,"  said  he,  "  the  same 

Is  in  my  record  book." 

The  stately  Senate  hall  dissolved, 

A  church  rose  in  its  place. 
Wherein  there  stood  a  man  of  God, 

Dispensing  words  of  grace. 

And  though  he  spoke  in  solemn  tone. 

And  though  his  hair  was  gray. 
The  teacher's  thought  was  strangely  wrought, 

"  I  whipped  that  boy  to-day." 

The  church,  a  phantasm,  vanished  soon  ; 

What  saw  the  teacher  then  ? 
In  classic  gloom  of  alcoved  room, 

An  author  plied  his  pen. 

"  My  idlest  lad  ! "  the  teacher  said, 

Filled  with  a  new  surprise,  — 
"  Shall  I  behold  his  name  enrolled 

Among  the  great  and  wise  ?  " 

The  vision  of  a  cottage  home 

The  teacher  now  descried  ; 
A  mother's  face  illumed  the  place 

Her  influence  sanctified. 
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'^  A  miracle  i  a  miracle  I 

This  matron,  well  I  know. 

Was  but  a  wild  and  careless  child, 

Not  half  an  hour  ago. 

"  And  when  she  to  her  children  speaks 

Of  duty's  golden  rule, 
Her  lips  repeat,  in  accents  sweet. 

My  words  to  her  at  school." 

The  scene  was  changed  again,  and  lo. 

The  school-house  rude  and  old, 
Upon  the  wall  did  darkness  fall. 

The  evening  air  was  cold. 

"  A  dream  I "  the  sleeper,  waking,  said. 

Then  paced  along  the  floor. 
And,  whistling  slow  and  soft  and  low, 

He  locked  the  school-house  door. 

And,  walking  home,  his  heart  was  full 
Of  peace  and  trust  and  love  and  praise  ; 

And  singing  slow  and  soft  and  low. 
He  murmured,  "  After  many  days." 

W.  H.  Venable. 


BOOKS  AND  READING. 

This  is  preeminently  an  age  of  books,  and  the  questions,  How 
and  What  to  read,  seem  to  be  growing  in  importance,  and  are  more 
and  more  difficult  of  solution  as  books  of  every  variety  multiply 
upon  our  hands.  We  point  with  pride  to  the  high  influences  by 
which  our  youth  are  surrounded,  and  not  among  the  least  of  these 
influences  we  regard  the  wide  diffusion  of  high-toned  books  and 
periodicals.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  for 
every  shelf  of  such  books  there  are  crowded  alcoves  of  worse 
than  worthless  literature,  whose  influence,  if  not  actually  debasing, 
tends  to  vitiate  the  taste  and  deaden  the  mental  faculties.  The 
popular  notion  that  every  child  who  reads  —  no  matter  what  —  is 
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destined  to  become  a  scholar,  is  a  fallacious  one,  and  ought  to  be 
corrected. 

While  the  tasks  of  the  teacher  seem  to  grow  in  number  and 
variety  in  the  minds  of  reformers,  this  work  of  making  better 
readers  must  not  be  forgotten.  Indeed,  outside  of  the  schools  for 
applied  science,  a  large  part  of  academic  culture  must  be  admitted 
to  be  an  awakening  process,  a  kind  of  apprentice  work  by  which 
the  child  is  enabled  to  learn,  and  value  the  use  of  books. 

Differences  as  to  the  object  and  scope  of  our  public  schools 
still  exist,  and  the  clamor  of  the  liberalist  will  not  cease  until 
methods  are  tried  which  have  in  view  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  ;  and  we  conceive  that  good  to  be  attained  more 
by  sharpening  the  tools  and  showing  their  use  in  the  erection  of 
the  mental  structure,  than,  as  seems  too  frequent,  the  furnishing 
of  the  materials  and  completion  of  the  structure  itself, — the  deed 
of  which  is  transferred  to  the  pupil  at  his  graduation  in  the  form 
of  a  diploma.  At  all  events  we  have  a  right  to  judge  thus  severely 
of  graduates  who  for  the  most  part  seem  in  a  stuffed  and  surfeited 
condition,  regarding  their  acquirements  as  the  end  of  weary  toil, 
and  verifying  this  false  idea  by  a  subsequent  taste  for  books  but 
little  in  advance  of  those  whose  education  has  been  rudimentary 
and  unsystematic. 

I  do  not  wish  to  join  the  cry  so  often  and  loudly  raised  against 
prevailing  methods  of  instruction,  finding  in  them  the  cause  of 
all  physical  and  mental  disease.  That  these  methods  are  too 
cramped  and  mechanical,  and  that  too  often  the  practice  and  pro- 
fessions of  educators  are  widely  different,  must  be  admitted  by 
every  intelligent  observer,  yet  we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the  public 
schools  the  well-being,  if  not  the  safety,  of  our  peculiarly  free  gov- 
ernment ;  nor  can  we  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  grandest  results 
will  certainly  follow  such  wide-spread  and  earnest  zeal  as  is  now 
manifested  in  the  interests  of  public  instruction.  Wherever  the 
power  exists  which  drives  us  ahead,  we  certainly  have  the  helm 
in  our  hands  ;  and  our  course  is  not  an  uncertain  one,  nor  our 
aims  so  widely  different.  Do  we  not  all  know  that  that  education 
is  best  which  best  fits  a  man  to  be  self-reliant  and  discriminating 
as  to  the  means  which  he  must  use  to  make  of  himself  a  better 
man  ?    Again  I  inquire,  are  not  these  means  largely  the  books 
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which  are  scattered  so  profusely  around  him  ?  Just  where,  then, 
ought  this  counsel  and  direction  of  literary  taste  to  commence  ? 
We  answer,  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools  where  we  find  the  most 
eager  readers,  and  those  whose  minds  are  the  most  influenced  by 
our  advice.  Without  this  advice,  their  minds,  being  strongly 
imaginative,  readily  yield  to  the  seductions  of  wild  romances  or 
insipid  stories,  which  not  only  destroy  all  love  or  capacity  for 
better  reading,  but  render  the  performance  of  his  daily  work 
wellnigh  impossible. 

Admitting  the  necessity  of  this  early  counsel  and  direction  of 
the  child's  reading,  the  conscientious  teacher  who  is  struggling 
between  the  annual  written  examination  and  the  charm  of  popular- 
ity on"  the  one  hand,  and  the  dictates  of  his  better  judgment  on 
the  other,  inquires.  Where  is  the  time }  While  high  per  cent 
marks  is  the  criterion  of  success,  this  question  of  time  will  con- 
tinue to  perplex  the  teacher ;  and  until  he  becomes  convinced  that 
his  work  is  unlike  that  of  the  artisan,  in  that  the  result  of  a  day's 
work  is  not  seen,  he  will  continue  to  plead  that  there  is  no  time 
for  such  things. 

Just  how  we  can  reach  our  pupils  sufficiently  to  excite  a  pleas- 
urable interest  in  the  best  books  and  a  corresponding  dislike  for 
bad  ones,  must,  of  course,  be  left  for  the  tact  of  the  teacher  to 
determine.     I  will  give  a  brief  outline  of  a  method  which  may 
be  attended  with  some  success.     Let  one  general    exercise  a 
week  be  devoted  to  this  work  of  cultivating  the  reading  tastes 
of  our  girls  and  boys.    First,  we  should  ascertain  what  each  pupil 
has  read  for  a  year  or  term,  by  written  lists  handed  to  us  one 
day  before  the  exercise.    These  lists  will  convince  any  one  of  the 
necessity  of  the  work  in  hand.     They  will  show  that  ripening 
influences  have  surrounded  those  who  have  scarcely  begun  to 
grow,  and  that  in  too  many  cases  this  unnatural  maturity  be- 
comes more  deplorable  from  the  debasing  nature  of  the  means' 
employed.    They  will   open  our  eyes  to  another  fact,  namely, 
that  the  child  reads  too  much,  especially  of  those  books  and 
periodicals  whose  only  object  is  to  entertain,  or  to  keep  him  from 
mischief     Within  a  few  months  I  have  received  lists  of  from 
flfty  to  one  hundred  and  flfty  books  of  this  character,  all  read 
within  one  year  by  a  single  pupil.     Who  can  doubt  that  such 
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reading  is  a  positive  injury  to  the  child,  mentally  and  morally, — 
yes,  and  physically  too,  inasmuch  as  those  two  hours  a  day  of 
useless  reading,  could  have  been  employed  in  healthy  exercise 
out-of-doors.  In  our  talks  upon  what  the  child  has  read,  we 
should  be  careful  to  gain  his  confidence  in  our  ability  as  a  critic, 
and  should  therefore  not  make  too  pointed  attacks  upon  his 
feivorite  authors.  Three  divisions  may  be  made  and  duly  com- 
mented upon.  The  positively  bad  books  should,  of  course, 
receive  severe  censure.  The  kind  that  I  have  referred  to  as 
cramping  and  dwarfing  the  mind  should  receive  but  a  passing 
glance,  depending  more  for  the  effect  of  our  treatment  of  the 
best  books  which  we  select  from  the  lists.  This  latter  class, 
together  with  such  others  which  we  may  know,  should  be  earn- 
estly recommended  to  our  pupils.  Having  given  a  proper 
amount  of  caution  and  advice,  we  should  commence  and  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  reading  these  books  as  a  regular  class 
exercise.  Three  objects  are  gained  by  the  method  which  I  have 
indicated,  namely,  the  acquisition,  of  valuable  ideas,  the  excite- 
ment of  interest  in  the  best  literature,  and,  what  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  the  promotion  of  good  reading  as  an  art  With  these 
objects  assured  to  us  we  can  profitably  use  one  of  the  regular 
reading  recitations,  —  thus  securing,  from  what  we  complain  as 
too  much  mechanical  book-work,  one  hour  a  week  of  interesting 
and  valuable  instruction.  And  not  only  instruction,  but  mental 
discipline  as  well,  if  we  present  books  that  are  a  little  above  the 
comprehension  of  the  class,  or  rather  those  books  whose  sub- 
stance is  not  all  upon  the  surface.  This  matter  of  plans  could 
be  extended  almost  indefinitely.  I  have  only  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  ways  and  means  for  the  correction  of  a  great  and  grow- 
ing evil  are  within  our  control,  and  that  we  are  hazarding  the 
best  interests  of  the  children  by  their  neglect. 

*  Princb. 
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HOW  THE  «  WOMAN  QUESTION''  AFFECTS    OUR 

SCHOOLS. 

It  is  a  lamentable  but  undeniable  fact  that  much  of  the  teach- 
ing in  our  schools  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality ;  is  not,  indeed, 
teaching  at  all,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  Indeed,  I  think 
it  is  not  overstating  the  fact  to  say,  that  six  out  of  every  ten 
persons  filling  the  teacher's  position  are  mere  task-masters,  and 
hearers  of  recitations,  not  worthy  of  the  name  they  bear.  A  hard 
charge,  yet  I  believe  a  true  one ;  and  I  think  I  can  show  —  not 
that  it  is  true,  for  of  that  most  of  those  who  give  much  thought 
to  the  matter  are  too  sadly  conscious,  —  but  that  under  present 
conditions  it  must  be  so,  and  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  otherwise; 

To  show  this,  I  am  obliged  to  discuss  certain  phases  of  the 
Woman  Question,  that  great  rock  which  crops  out  everywhere, 
and  over  which  we  quickly  stumble,  let  us  turn  whithersoever 
we  may. 

I  begin  by  admitting  that  the  lamentable  deficiency  of  skilful 
teaching  in  our  schools  is  to  a  large  extent  the  fault  of  the  female 
teachers,  and  this  fact  I  hold,  and  will  try  to  prove,  to  be  not 
altogether  to  their  discredit  In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  female  teachers  is  to  the  number  of  males,  nearly  as 
ten  to  one.  A  noticeable  fact ;  why  is  it  i  Do  women  who  have 
education  and  their  living  to  get,  take  to  teaching  as  naturally  as 
a  duck  takes  to  water }  No.  But  the  &ct  says  so.  ''  So  much 
the  worse  for  the  fact." 

Hear  a  parable.  A  man,  poor,  ordinary  human  being,  sets  out 
from  a  log  hut  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest  to  travel  through  its 
dark  intricacies  into  the  great  beyond  ;  around  him  lies  the  for- 
est, unknown  and  fearfiiL  Which  way  to  turn  ?  On  all  sides 
are  paths,  but  all,  save  one,  are  choked  with  rocks  and  up-torn 
trees  and  sharp,  outreaching  briers.  One,  perhaps,  looks  invit- 
ing ;  far  down  its  dim  vista  he  sees  a  light  that  seems  to  beckon 
and  draw  him,  as  the  Holy  Grail  th^  spotless  Knight,  but  the 
rocks,  the  torrents,  the  precipices,  the  thorns,  alas  !  no  passing 
through  there  without  scythe  and  hatchet,  and  a  Titan's  strength; 
^nd  our  poor  mortal  is  but  ordinary,  like  most  of  his  kind ;  has 
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no  scythe,  no  hatchet,  no  Titanic  strength ;  must  do  what  he 
can,  being  ordinary,  with  a  sigh  for  what  might  have  been,  had 
he  been  extraordinary.  So  he  takes  the  one  path  that  lies  open, 
down  which  he  sees  no  light. 

Is  the  application  manifest  >  When  a  woman  leaves  school, 
one  path  through  the  forest  of  life  is  clear  ;  others  may  be  more 
enticing,  but  they  are  clogged  with  obstructions,  and  she  takes 
the  one  where  the  travelling  is  easy  ;  that  is,  she  goes  to  "  keep- 
ing school." 

Weak,  do  you  say,  brother  ?  Very  weak,  but  thus  are  we  all. 
When  you  left  college,  the  world  was  all  before  you  where  to 
choose.  Did  a  light  beckon  1  You  leaped  into  the  path  which 
led  to  it,  plain  and  broad  before  you,  and  pushed  on  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  What  do  you  know,  of  this  poor  mortal's  despair 
and  disgust  ?  Be  careful  how  you  blame  her  for  taking  the  path 
whereto  she  was  not  called.  Beware  how  you  blame  her  that  she 
walks  listlessly  therein.  Beware  how  you  blame  her  that  she 
gives  up  walking,  and  becomes  a  clog  on  one  who  has  asked,  in 
loyalty  of  love,  to  carry  her,  to  whom  she  bears  no  love,  and  whom 
in  her  despair  she  takes  as  a  conve)rance  merely,  only  less  dis- 
tasteful than  her  unlovely  road.  On  the  lips  of  those  alone  who 
are  tempted  as  she  is,  is  the  word  of  censure  fitting. 

We  walk  strongly  and  erect  in  life  only  on  those  paths  towards 
which  our  constitution  inclines  us.  Those  women  who  were 
bom  to  teach,  bom  with  such  an  aptitude  for  that  profession  that 
they  seek  it  though  all  others  are  equally  open  to  them,  will 
teach  well ;  and  those  who  have  no  such  natural  inclination,  — 
well,  they  will  teach  well  too,  if  they  are  blessed  with  large  con- 
scientiousness and  an  extra  allowance  of  brains  ;  but  nine  out  of 
ten  not  having  such  extra  allowance,  will  show  in  their  work  the 
haste  and  unfaithfulness  of  the  hireling,  not  the  thoroughness 
and  care  of  the  skilled  laborer.  So  long,  then,  as  the  entrance 
to  other  professions  is  clogged  and  obstructed  as  it  is  now,  so 
long  will  many  of  ,the  places  in  this  one  be  taken  by  those  to 
whom  they  do  not  belong,  and  who  consequently  will  not  fill 
them  worthily,  however  capable  they  may  be  of  earnest  and  use- 
ful work  in  some  other  direction. 

Again,  this  rush  of  applicants  for  the  office  of  teacher  has, 
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besides  all  Other  ill  effects,  a  direct  tendency  to  keep  down  wages. 
This  tells  on  our  schools  principally  in  two  ways.  In  the  first 
plaj:^e,  it  keeps  out  of  the  profession  some  women  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  who,  though  they  would  really  like  to  teach,  yet 
by  reason  of  their  superiority  to  the  mass  of  mortals  are  able  to 
force  an  entrance  into  walks  of  life  where  they  can  command 
wages  on  which  to  live  in  comfort ;  hence  they  cannot  afford  to 
teach,  and  thus  a  few  stars  which  belong  to  us  are  gleaming  in 
other  firmaments. 

Now,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  the  profession  of 
teaching  requires  less  ability  than  others  ;  &r  from  it ;  but  surely 
to  get  into  a  room  which  those  already  in  are  endeavoring  to 
keep  one  out  of,  requires  more  strength  than  simply  to  enter  at 
an  open  door. 

A  second  ill  effect  of  this  low  wages  system  is,  that  many  a 
teacher  who  would  be  glad  to  teach  well,  is  so  harassed  and  dis- 
tracted by  the  constant,  wearing  endeavor  to  make  one  dollar  do 
the  work  of  five,  that  for  very  fatigue  and  vexation  of  spirit  she 
cannot  do  the  best  she  might  "  Half  her  strength  she  puts  not 
forth,"  for  the  reason  that  these  sharp  little  needles  of  trivial  cares 
have  pricked  it  to  ruin  ;  and  so,  many  a  star,  set  in  our  own  firm- 
ament, is  shorn  of  its  glory,  and  'gives  forth  but  a  feeble  and 
uncertain  light. 

This  matter  of  overcrowding  the  profession  is  the  first  point 
touching  the 'connection  of  women  with  the  deficiencies  of  our 
schocds,  of  which  I  wished  to  speak.  It  is  evidently  not  the  fiiult 
of  women,  and  yet  from  them  alone  must  come  the  remedy ;  for 
this,  as  for  all  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor.  The  rem- 
edy evidently  is  to  clear  away  the  obstacles  besetting  the  entrance 
to  other  professions ;  this  work  women  alone  can  do.  Public 
opinion  will  yield  only  to  a  determined  opposition  ;  college  doors 
will  swing  back  only  after  imperative  and  incessant  summonses 
from  those  against  whom  they  are  unjustly  barred, — from  the 
actual  foe,  in  large  numbers,  not  from  a  chivalrous  proxy  here 
and  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  practical  thing  for  the  female 
teachers  of  Massachusetts  to  do  at  the  present  juncture,  is  to 
take,  at  once,  combined  action  in  reference  to  the  closing  of  our 
principal  colleges,  **  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  "  and  female  tax- 
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payers,  against  us  and  our  sisters.  I  recommend  as  the  first  step 
out  of  the  difficulty,  that  we  immediately  take  measures  to  set  on 
foot  petitions  to  the  powers  that  be,  touching  this  matter,  and 
that  we  make  up  our  minds  to  '*  fight  it  out  on  this  line  "  till  we 
carry  the  day. 

Now  comes  the  other  point  in  connection  with  my  subject,  on 
which  I  must  touch.  In  doing  so  I  shall  be  forced  to  say  some 
things  that  I  would  rather  not ;  things  that  would  come  with  an 
ill  grace  firom  any  lips  but  a  woman's.  Even  for  the  evils  of 
which  I  am  about  to  speak,  I  do  not  hold  women  wholly  respon*- 
sible,  howbeit  blameworthy  to  a  certain  extent  A  fidse  educar 
tion  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing,  yet  there  are  in  human  nature 
certain  divine  instincts  which  can  counterbalance  even  that  calam*- 
ity,  and  for  disregard  of  which  each  being  is  accountable. 

Such  has  been,  and  still  is  the  constitution  of  society,  such  the 
teaching  most  women  have  received,  that  many  of  them  are  unhap- 
pily impressed  with  th^  idea  that  getting  married  is  the  grand 
end  to  which  they  live.  In  pursuance  of  this  end,  liiey  dress  and 
flirt  and  fiitter  away  in  senseless  frivdity  the  days  that  must 
elapse  before  the  coming  man  shall  come.  If  the  fates  are  pro*- 
pitious  and  provide  some  kind  patemd  hand  to  supply  the  carnal 
needs,  they  do  nothing  else  ;  but  often  adverse  &tes  ordain  that 
with  their  own  hands  they  shall  earn  the  bread  they  eat ;  then 
with  leaden  feet  they  plod  along  in  the  first  path  that  opens,  see<- 
ing  nothing,  learning  nothing,  doing  nothing  as  they  travel,  wait- 
ing only,  with  ever-anxious  expectation,  for  an  eligible  offer  of 
marriage. 

The  first  road  that  opens  for  such  women  of  the  cultivated 
dasses  is  unhappily  the  profisssion  of  teaching ;  into  that  they 
float,  but  their  object  is  not  to  teach  well  but  to  marry  well ;  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  sooner  they  attain  that  object,  the  better  for  their 
schools.  Can  we  expect  that  while  women  thus  take  up  the  pro* 
fession  of  teaching  merely  as  a  temporary  shift  to  live,  they  will 
be  such  workers  as  the  work  demands }  No,  surely ;  and  the  sad 
fact  does  not  surpass  our  expectations.  Would  that  some  power, 
supernal  or  otherwise,  with  rough  shock,  with  shock  violent 
enough  to  rouse  women  out  of  their  lethargy,  would  force  home 
to  their  minds  and  souls  the  knowledge — only  knowledge  worth 
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having  in  this  world —  that  the  end  of  life  is  work  rightly  done  ; 
that  neglecting  the  present  hour  with  its  divine  opportunities,  for 
far-off  visions  of  purple,  glowing  castles  in  the  air,  is  folly,  is  dis- 
honesty, is  wickedness,  is  ruin.  For  the  sake  of  women  themselves, 
would  that  it  might  be,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  schools,  would  — 
a  thousand  times,  would  —  that  it  might  be. 

But  the  only  key  to  the  realization  of  our  aspiration  is  in  our 
own  hands.  Only  women  can  lift  women  out  of  their  ^ough  of 
despond  up  to  the  sun-gilt  heights  of  womanly  independence  and 
just  pride.  Often,  at  conventions  of  teachers,  grown  heart-sick 
and  disgusted  with  feminine  silliness  and  masculine  condescen- 
sion, I  have  found  comfort  in  the  contemplation  of  noble  women 
about  me,  few  and  silent,  perhaps,  but  true  and  strong  and 
devoted,  in  whose  earnest  faces  I  have  seen  the  bow  of  promise 
of  a  better  future. 

To  such  women  I  appeal.  For  the  sake  of  our  work,  if  for 
nothing  else,  let  us  strive  to  awaken  these  multitudes  of  our 
sisters  from  this  delusion  and  snare ;  teach  them  that  life  is 
something  other  than  a  husband-hunt,  that  the  aim  of  every 
human  creature  should  be,  and  must  be,  to  do  good  work ;  that 
though  marriage,  or  death,  or  other  event,  may  break  off  any 
special  experience  in  life,  yet  the  end  of  life  so  fer  has  been 
gained,  if  that  experience  has  been  faithfully  undergone,  —  if 
its  work  has  been  well  done. 

In  this  elevation  of  women  is  the  only  hope  for  the  future  of 
our  schools  ;  and  in  the  wise  administration  of  our  schools  is  the 
only  hope  for  the  future  of  our  country.  More  and  more  this 
administration  is  coming  into  our  hands ;  more  and  more  is  it 
becoming  true  that  as  the  nation's  women  are,  so  must  be  its 
schools.  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  control  that  on  which  rests  the 
safety  and  perpetuity  of  the  American  Republic ;  let  us  see  to 
it  that  we  touch  not  holy  things  with  unskilful  or  careless  hands. 

F.  H.  T. 
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TEACHING   COLOR. 

For  several  years,  until  within  a  few  months  past,  the  primary 
schools  of  our  city  have  had  lessons  on  color  as  part  of  their 
regular  series  of  Object  Lessons.  Why  not  ?  What  definition 
can  you  give  to  the  word  "education,"  that  shall  have  due  breadth 
and  comprehensiveness,  which  will  not  include  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  about  color  among  its  details  ?  Color  is  as  much  a 
mental  perception  as  form  or  size  or  numbers  or  music.  And 
when  you  consider  the  subject  in  its  aesthetic  and  practical  rela- 
tions, it  assumes  an  importance  too  great  to  be  disregarded.  For 
instance,  what  a  vital  part  the  laws  of  color  play  in  the  economy 
of  human  happiness  ;  and  when  we  take  into  view  their  intimate 
concern  with  many  of  the  avocations  of  life,  when  we  consider 
how  indispensable  a  thorough  knowledge  of  color  —  its  contrasts, 
complements,  and  harmonies  —  is  to  the  seller  of  'dry  goods, 
the  artist,  the  painter,  the  dressmaker,  the  tailor,  the  milliner, 
and  a  host  of  other  purveyors  to  taste  and  comfort,  through  whose 
avocations  thousands  of  our  children  are  hereafter  to  earn  their 
bread,  it  is  plain  that  the  neglect  of  the  subject  in  schools  in 
general  must  be  owing  to  the  same  causes  which  have  built  up 
the  curricula  of  most  American  schools  in  unsymmetrical  dis- 
proportions, excluding  some  subjects  of  paramount  value,  and 
giving  to  others  a  prominence  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  worth. 

So  much  only  by  the  way.  Some  months  ago,  our  parapher- 
nalia for  teaching  color,  charts,  color  blocks,  etc.,  requiring  to  be 
renewed, —  for  after  such  instrumentalities  have  become  sensibly 
chafed  or  faded  they  are  as  objectionable  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion as  an  instrument  out  of  tune  would  be  in  teaching  music,  — 
an  appropriation  was  made  to  procure  new  ones.  But  meanwhile 
the  theory  of  color  had  undergone  a  remarkable  change,  and  we 
have  been  induced  to  lie  on  our  oars  and  await  conclusive  results. 
We  had  been  working  with  Willson's  charts,  taking  Calkins, 
Sheldon,  Welch,  and  Willson  for  text-books,  and  their  instructions 
are  all  based  on  the  popular  notion  that  redy  blue,  and  yellow  are 
the  only  primary  colors,  the  other  colors  of  the  spectrum  being 
secondary y  or  composed  of  a  mixture  of  primaries  in  different  pro- 
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portions.  Now  along  comes  Sir  John  Herschel  (see  ^  Familiar 
Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects."  — ^"  Light ")  and  asserts  posi- 
tively that  the  current  theory  (Sir  David  Brewster's)  is  a  mis- 
take. It  is  green  which  makes  up  the  triad  of  primary  colors 
with  red  and  bltu^  instead  of  yellow.  You  cannot  make  white 
with  any  admixture  whatever  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow ;  you  can 
make  a  pure  white  with  red,  blue,  and  green.  You  cannot  make 
the  prismatic  green  with  any  admixture  of  blue  and  yellow ;  you 
can  make  the  prismatic  yellow  by  mixing  red  and  green. 

So  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  a  scientist  of  the  highest  author- 
ity ;  and  if  his  theory  be  adopted,  it  nullifies  the  statements  of 
the  text-books  and  the  popular  nomenclature  in  reference  to  the 
science  of  color.  We  cannot  go  on  using  the  charts  and  text- 
books to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  without  indoctrinating 
the  minds  of  our  scholars  with  &lsehood 

What  shall  we  do  }  I  honestly  and  earnestly  ask  for  informa- 
tion and  guidance  fi*om  experts  who  will  doubtless  be  happy  to 
give  us  the  advantage  of  their  knowledge  and  experience  as  soon 
as  the  need  of  their  assistance  has  been  made  manifest  Mean- 
while, with  the  modesty  becoming  a  mere  sciolist,  I  will  venture 
a  few  comments  on  the  situation. 

We  may  doubtless  accept  without  hesitation  Herschel's  dictum 
that  no  admixture  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  will  make  white,  for 
although  Dr.  Brewster  asserted  the  contrary  and  originated  the 
popular  nomenclature  as  to  primary  and  secondary  colors,  the 
universal  experience  testifies  in  Herschel's  favor.  Few  or  none 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  verify  Dr.  Brewster's  conclusions  by 
similar  results  of  experiment ;  and  I  have  not  been  surprised  to 
learn  that  scientists  concur  in  rejecting  his  theory. 

But  have  we  good  reason  to  trust  any  more  readily  and  implic- 
itly in  the  theory  advanced  by  Herschel,  and  to  substitute  green 
for  yellow  in  the  trinity  of  primary  colors  ?  The  antecedent 
probabilities  are  singularly  and  strikingly  on  the  side  of  Dr.  Brew- 
ster ;  and  doubtless  it  was  this  support  which  induced  a  rapid 
and  unquestioning  reception  of  his  theory.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment  in  this  discussion,  that 
all  the  other  colors  of  the  spectrum  can  be  readily  formed,  pre- 
cisely or  proximately,  by  the  mixture  of  two  of  the  colors,  red. 
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blue,  and  yellow.  For,  admitting  with  Dr.  Herschel  that  the 
prismatic  green  cannot  be  made  out  of  blue  and  yellow,  a  positive 
and  beautiful  green  certainly  results  from  such  a  mixture,  and 
blue  and  yellow  are  ever)rwhere  practically  accepted  as  the  con- 
stituents of  green.  Moreover,  the  red,  blue,  and  yeUow  of  the 
spectrum  appear  in  such  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  other 
prismatic  colors,  as  instantly  to  fevor  the  idea  that  they  are  the 
primaries.  For  orange  comes  between  red  and  yellow,  and  it  is 
compounded  of  red  and  yellow.  Green  comes  between  yellow 
and  blue,  and  it  is  compounded  (proximately,  at  least)  of  yellow 
and  blue.  And  indigo  and  purple  lying  beyond  the  blue,  are 
formed,  severally,  of  blue,  with  the  admixture,  in  different  propor- 
tions, of  red. 

Now,  when  we  assume  red,  blue,  and  green  to  be  the  primary 
colors,  this  antecedent  probability  disappears.  We  then  have 
orange  and  yellow  between  the  red  and  the  blue,  both  to  be  formed 
of  those  two  colors,  and  we  have  the  blue  and  the  green  in  just  a 
position,  when,  according  to  the  very  law  by  which  it  is  assumed 
that  some  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  are  secondary,  a  second- 
ary surely  ought  to  be  found  between  each  two  primaries. 

Again,  as  to  the  composition  of  yellow  from  red  and  green, 
Herschel  carefully  argues  the  point,  conscious  that  the  universal 
experience  will  be  strongly  against  the  possibility  of  such  a 
result  He  attributes  the  deceptive  phenomena  of  ordinary  ex- 
perience in  this  connection  to  the  fact  that  all  colors  in  common 
use  are  compound  tints,  and  therefore  that  the  green  of  art  is 
diluted  and  untrue.  Mix  the  true  green  with  red,  and  he  insists 
that  the  prismatic  yellow  will  be  produced. 

But  even  though  the  colors  we  are  forced  to  employ  in  the 
experimait  be  compounds,  they  surely  ought  to  )rield  an  approx- 
imate result  They  ought  to  show,  when  mixed,  some  trace  at 
least  of  the  characteristic  quality  of  pure  yellow.  But  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  of  any  ordinary  mortal  who  can  get  such  a  trace. 

Herschd's  theory  that  red,  blue,  and  green  will  produce  white 
equally  defies  all  ordinary  experiment  If  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
produce  only  a  dirty  gray,  red,  blue,  and  green  produce  only  a 
dirtier  gray.  Dr.  Brewster's  theory  is  finally  rejected,  because  it 
proves  to  be  untrue,  although  the  probabilities  are  in  its  favor. 
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Herschel  has  not  only  the  probabilities  against  him,  but  the 
results  of  experiment,  when  using  common  materials,  are  even 
more  adverse  to  his  correctness  than  to  that  of  Dr.  Brewster.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  most  scientists  should  reject  the 
latter  theory  as  well  as  the  former.  They  seem  to  be  settling 
down  into  the  belief  that  all  tJie  colors  of  the  spectrum  are  primary . 
They  are  sustained  in  this  by  the  striking  fact  that  each  of  the 
colors,  if  isolated  and  allowed  to  pass  through  a  second  prism,  will 
be  refracted,  but  will  remain  simple  and  unchanged ;  whereas, 
if  any  of  them  were  secondary,  their  transmission  through  a  sec- 
ond prism  would,  decompose  them  into  their  constituent  ele- 
ments. This  is  the  decision  of  Ganot,  the  eminent  French  savant^ 
and  the  latest  editions  of  most  of  the  text-books  of  philosophy  for 
the  higher  seminaries  are  conformed  to  it.  The  manuals  of  object 
lessons  for  primary  schools  all  adhere  to  the  old  philosophy. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Dr.  Herschel  to  say  that  he  boldly  confronts 
the  argument  from  the  above  experiment,  and  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  a  color  when  transmitted  through  a  second  prism  is  not 
decomposed,  although  in  his  view  it  may  be  secondary,  because 
"  at  each  point  of  a  compound  spectrum  all  the  three  primary 
elements,  in  whatever  proportion  mixed,'  have  one  and  the  same 
degree  of  refrangibility,  and  therefore  the  compound  tint  arising 
from  their  mixture  cannot  be  separated  by  any  subsequent  refrac- 
tion into  its  components."  This  reply  is  certainly  forcible  and 
might  be  accepted  as  conclusive,  if  experiment  in  other  particu- 
lars justified  the  theory  which  it  is  adduced  to  defend. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  what  is  to  be  the  nomenclature  of  the 
science  of  color  in  the  future  ?  Those  of  us  who  have  schools  in 
charge  in  which  color  is  taught,  are  deeply  concerned  to  know. 
If  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  are  primary,  what  are  we  to  call 
secondary  ?  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
colors  can  be  made  by  the  admixture  of  others  ?  Shall  the  new 
theory  be  left  a  barren  fact,  and,  for  practical  purposes,  the  old 
nomenclature  be  preserved  ?  That  would  be  singularly  unphilo- 
sophical,  but  what  is  the  alternative } 

H.  F  H» 
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Science  and  Religion.  — ^There  is  a  very  able  and  influential 
school  of  thinkers  which  draws  itself  off,  and  seeks  to  draw  oflF 
mankind  from  that  spiritual  sphere  of  thought  and  interest  in 
which  truly  lie  all  our  springs.  It  contents  itself  mainly  with  the 
dry  bones  of  man  and  of  the  universe  ;  and  all  that  makes  man  a 
living  spirit,  and  the  universe  a  home  of  living  spirits,  it  suffers 
calmly,  and  even  contemptuously,  to  pass  out  of  sight  Yet  it 
addicts  itself  with  singular  energy  and  integrity  to  the  discovery 
and  classification  of  the  facts  which  fall  within  its  sphere.  I 
mention,  in  this  connection,  no  names  of  living  thinkers.  It  is 
so  easy  to  brand  this  man  or  that  man  as  sceptical,  because  of 
his  philosophical  opinions,  when  in  the  sight  of  God  he  may  be 
more  reverent  towards  truths  and  the  God  of  truth,  than  his 
critics.  But  many  names  could  easily  be  mentioned  of  men 
whose  fidelity  to  truth  is  conspicuous,  to  whom  a  fact  is  as  sacred 
as  a  text  to  us.  Now  we  have  but  one  thing  to  do.  Let  us  leave 
the  things  to  speak  for  the  God  who  made  them.  Let  us  be  sure 
that  &cts  honestly  studied  will,  in  the  long  run,  and  by  far  paths 
it  may  be,  conduct  men  to  Him. 

We  theologians  have  a  desperate  dread  of  everything  which 
does  not  come  to  men  in  some  way  from  the  Bible,  or  which  has 
not  somewhere  the  imprimatur  of  the  Church.  A  fact  is  a  text 
from  another  book  also  of  God's  writing  ;  it  bears  the  imprima- 
tuj;  of  a  yet  more  sacred  hand.  Let  us  believe  that  things  are 
on  the  side  of  God  and  not  on  the  side  of  the  devil ;  that  if  men 
are  honestly  getting  at  the  truth  of  things,  there  is  a  witness  for 
God,  then,  louder  than  any  witness  which  we  can  bear  for  them, 
and  which  no  philosophy  will  be  able  to  gainsay.  Is  it  the 
theologians  only  to  whom  the  Spirit  is  promised  to  guide  them 
into  all  truth  f  If  the  philosophers  are  out  of  tune  with  us„  tet 
us  remember  how  far  we  have  provoked  and,  indeed,  created  the 
discord.  Let  us  consider  how  very  far  we  are  from  knowing  that 
great  world  of  which  we  talk  so  glibly,  and  concerning  which 
we  ask  them  to  accept  our  thoughts  as  the  thoughts  of  God.    If 
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we  have  a  right  to  say  to  the  thinkers,  make  your  science  more 
reverent,  they  have  the  same  right,  nay,  a  iax  stronger  right,  to 
say  to  the  believers,  make  your  theology  more  large  and  true. 

Sad  enough  are  the  fruits  of  a  godless  science.  Sadder  still 
are  the  fruits  of  a  bare  and  soulless  theologfy.  If  the  age  is 
sceptical,  —  and  I  have  endeavored  to  define  the  sense  in  which 
the  age  does  seem  to  be  sceptical, —  let  us  look,  within.  We  may 
be  sure  that  the  seeds  of  nine  tenths  of  the  doubt  and  unbelief 
of  mankind  are  to  be  found  in  some  false  witness  for  God  which 
we  bear.  An  arrogant  and  dogmatic  Church  creates  as  its  cen- 
sor, and  ultimately  as  its  scourge,  what  it  denounces  as  a 
contemptuous  and  godless  science.  We  must  enlarge  our  own 
borders,  as  Zion  of  old  was  bidden  to  da  We  must  take  wider 
and  deeper  views  of  God,  of  man,  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Creation,  if 
there  is  to  be  common  ground  in  our  Christian  belief,  for  us  and 
the  leaders  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  men."-^i?^.  y.  Bald- 
win  Browfiy  on  the  Revolution  in  the  last  Quarter  of  a  Century^  in 
^^  First  Principles  of  Ecclesiastical  Truths    London:  1871. 

Technical  Education  for  the  Sons  of  the  Rich.  —  It 
is  thus  probable  that  Edgeworth's  son  never  learnt  the  business, 
and  very  many  years  elapsed  before  the  manufactiure  (of  fine 
pottery)  was  introduced  into  Ireland.  But  it  was  then,  and  is 
very  much  more  so  now,  that  youths  from  the  class  to  which 
Edgeworth  belonged,  were  wanted  as  students  in  that  class  of 
fine  arts  which  includes  pottery,  glass-making,  coloring,  painting, 
wood-carving,  and  metal-casting.  To  say  nothing  of  the  benefits 
drawn  firom  the  prior  cultivation  of  race,  a  youth  who  has  received 
a  good  education,  and  been  surrounded  all  his  life  with  the 
amenities  and  appliances  which  good  means  and  position  confer, 
is  very  much  more  likely,  should  his  tastes  lie  that  way,  to  make 
a  potter  capable  of  suggesting  and  working  out  original  ideas, 
than  a  boy  sprung  from  the  working  classes,  whose  whole  ante- 
cedents have  involved  poverty,  ignorance,  and,  of  necessity,  bar- 
renness of  ideas.  But  in  those  days,  as  &r  too  much  in  these, 
all  the  fine  arts,  with  the  exception  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
were  regarded  as  mere  trades,  unfit  for  gentlemen.  Indeed, 
almost  up  to  the  period  of  John  Bacon,  sculpture,  in  England, 
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was  considered  as  little  other  than  work  for  masons  ;  and  engi- 
neering was,  as  we  know,  in  the  days  of  Brindley  and  George 
Stephenson,  regarded  as  a  coarse  handicraft,  fit  only  for  black- 
smiths, wheelwrights,  and  miners.  Yet  think  what  engineering 
is  now ;  what  its  triumphs,  what  the  rank  of  its  professors ! 
And  this  chiefly  by  reason  that  it  has  grown  from  a  trade  into  a 
profession,  through  the  services  of  a  highly  trained  and  highly 
educated  body  of  men.  And  all  the  arts  connected  with  utility 
must,  so  far  as  originating  and  directing  go,  be  raised  into  pro- 
fessions before  any  marked  results  can  come.  Were  there  insti- 
tutions in  the  Potteries  and  in  London,  where  young  men  of 
good  position  and  education  could  receive  practical  instruction 
in  these  classes  of  fine  arts,  and  graduate  in  them  as  in  other 
subjects  and  other  universities,  we  should  hear  less  of  a  church 
overburdened  with  curates,  courts  of  law  with  barristers,  and 
cities  and  town's  with  physicians  and  surgeons.  By  a  method  of 
this  sort,  we  should  turn  to  account  a  vast  mass  of  unused 
talent,  and  prepare  a  class  of  men  able,  when  opportunity  and 
materials  occurred,  to  found  and  realize  these  great  industries,  in 
other  and  needier  lands. — Eliza  Meteyard's  "  Group  of  English- 
men,  being  Records  of  the  younger  Wedgwoods  and  their  Friends  I* 

p.  347. 

Education  of  Girls.  —  I  firmly  believe  —  and  I  am  not  alone 
in  this  opinion  —  that  as  concerns  the  physical  future  of  women 
they  would  do  far  better  if  the  brain  were  very  lightly  tasked  and 
the  school-hours  but  three  or  four  a  day  until  they  reach  the  age 
of  seventeen  at  least.  Anything,  indeed,  were  better  than  loss  of 
health  ;  and  if  it  be  in  any  case  a  question  of  doubt,  the  school 
should  be  unhesitatingly  abandoned  or  its  hours  lessened,  as  the 
source  of  very  many  of  the  nervous  maladies  with  which  our 
women  are  troubled.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  defend  a  position 
which  is  held  by  many  competent  physicians,  but  an  intelligent 
friend,  who  has  read  this  page,  still  asks  me  why  it  is  that  over- 
work of  brain  should  be  so  serious  an  evil  to  women  at  the 
age  of  womanly  development.  My  best  reply  would  be  the  expe- 
rience and  opinions  of  those  of  us  who  are  called  upon  to  see  how 
many  school-girls  are  suffering  in  health  from  confinement,  want 
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of  exercise  at  the  time  of  day  when  they  most  incline  to  it,  bad 
ventilation,^  and  too  steady  occupation  of  mind.  At  no  other 
time  of  life  is  the  nervous  system  so  sensitive, —  so  irritable,  I 
might  say, —  and  at  no  other  are  abundant  fresh  air  and  exercise 
so  all-important.  To  show  more  precisely  how  the  growing  girl 
is  injured  by  the  causes  just  mentioned,  would  carry  me  upon  sub- 
jects unfit  for  full  discussion  in  these  pages,  but  no  thoughtful 
reader  can  be  much  at  a  loss  as  to  my  meaning. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  it  were  better  not  to 
educate  girls  at  all  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen, 
unless  it  can  be  done  with  careful  reference  to  their  bodily  health. 
To-day  the  American  woman  is,  to  speak  plainly,  physically  unfit 
for  her  duties  as  woman,  and  is  perhaps  of  all  civilized  females 
the  least  qualified  to  undertake  those  weightier  tasks  which  tax 
so  heavily  the  nervous  system  of  man.  She  is  not  fairly  up  to 
what  nature  asks  from  her  as  wife  and  mother.  How  will  she 
sustain  herself  under  the  pressure  of  those  yet  more  exacting 
duties  which  nowadays  she  is  eager  to  share  with  the  man  1  — 
From  Wear  and  Tear,  by  S.  Wier  Mitchell,  M.D.,  1872. 


Gleanings.  . 

Cultivation  of  Thought.  —  The  power  of  thinking  in  general,  or 
mere  mental  activity,  is,  like  bodily  activity,  probably  more  a  matter  of 
constitution  than  of  education,  and  any  pursuit  which  furnishes  the 
mind  with  ideas  seems  as  likely  to  stimulate  it  as  any  other.  The 
function  of  education,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  so  much  to  excite  increased 
mental  activity,  as  to  discipline  that  which  exists,  and  direct  it  to  the 
attainment  of  profitable  ends.  And  the  means  available  for  this  purpose 
may  be  broadly  distinguished  as  two :  first,  the  power  of  thinking  rightly 

1  In  the  city  where  this  is  written  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  one  private  girls' 
school  in  a  building  planned  for  a  school-house.  As  a  consequence,  we  hear  endless 
complaint  from  young  ladies  of  overheated  or  chilly  rooms.  If  the  teacher  be  old,  the 
room  is  kept  too  warm  ;  or  if  she  be  young,  and  much  afoot  about  her  school,  the 
apartment  is  apt  to  be  cold. 
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may  be  cultivated  by  the  study  of  the  greatest  and  best  thoughts  of  other 
men,  which  is  the  classical  or  literary  method  of  education  ;  or,  secondly, 
it  may  be  cultivated  by  actual  practice  in  cases  where  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  our  thoughts  can  be  unerringly  tested,  and  this  is  the  scientific 
method  of  education.— /V^  G.  C  Foster^  F.  R.  .S.,  1872. 

Talent,  then  Tact.  —  We  want  teachers  who  combine  tact  and 
technical  skill  with  good  scholarship.  The  choice  should  not  be 
between  tact  without  scholarship,  and  scholarship  without  tact  We 
should,  in  the  first  place,  exclude  all  candidates  who  have  not  good 
scholarship,  and,  I  should  say,  very  good  scholarship,  no  matter  how 
much  tact  they  may  have,  and  then  fi'om  the  good  scholars  select  those 
who  shoW  the  most  tact  Teachers  who  are  not  good  scholars  do  not 
wear  well.  They  are  not  likely  to  improve.  They  become  more  and 
more  mechanical  in  their  teaching.  They  inevitably  become,  if  they 
remain  long  in  service,  incorrigible  routinists.  Their  minds  are  wholly 
occupied  with  particulars  and  details,  without  being  capable  of  dealing 
with  principles.  They  are  not  likely  to  add  much  to  the  dignity  or 
influence  .of  the  profession.  It  is  especially  desirable  to  have  men  of 
good  education  to  fill  the  office  of  master ;  and  as  nearly  all  masters 
must  come  from  the  ranks  of  sub-masters  and  ushers,  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  see  to  it  that  no  man  is  appointed  sub-master  or  usher 
who  is  not  a  very  good  scholar.  The  fiiture  of  our  schools  depends 
largely  on  the  character  of  the  present  sub-masters  and  ushers.  —  Sujft^ 
Fhilbrickj  Boston,  1872. 

Educational  Reading.  —  During  the  time  of  my  regular  examina- 
tions I  framed  several  of  my  questions  in  "  the  theory  of  teaching,"  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ers' reading,  and  especially  of  reading  on  their  profession.  As  the  result 
of  these  inquiries  I  ascertained  that  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
applicants  examined  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  fifty; 
five  claimed  to  be  subscribers  to  the  "School  Journal,"  or  regular  or  oc- 
casional readers  of  the  same.  Ninety-six  had  read  on  the  subject  of 
teaching,  whilst  but  fifty-nine  were  able  to  mention  a  list  of  valuable 

» 

books  on  general  subjects  read  during  the  preceding  year.  Fifty-three 
were  subscribers  to  one  or  more  periodicals,  but  many  were  young  per- 
sons who,  although  not  themselves  subscribers,  had  access  to  periodicals 
at  home. 

One  young  lady  had  not  read  anything  during  Jhe  past  year.     I  was 
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not  surprised,  as  a  consequence,  to  find  that  she  had  never  discovered 
any  defects  in  her  teaching.  Twenty-six  other  applicants  examined 
were  like  the  young  lady  mentioned  above, — under  the  impression  that 
their  methods  and  perfection  were  S3nionymous  terms.  —  y^II.  West, 
County  Supt,  in  Penn,,  187 1. 

Slaughter  of  the  Innocents. — It  is  to  be  regretted,  I  think, 
that  the  statute  does  not  absolutely  prohibit  the  admission  of  children 
into  our  Public  Schools  under  five  years  of  age,  and  even  make  it  a 
penal  offence  for  parents  to  send  them  at  an  earlier  age.  Better  still, 
if  children  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  school-room  under  six  years 
of  age,  until  their  brain  and  nervous  system  are  better  prepared  for  so 
severe  an  ordeal,  and  then  for  a  year  or  two  at  least  not  confined  there 

—  for  what  else  is  it  to  them,  at  that  tender  age,  but  confinement  ?  — 
more  than  half  the  usual  number  of  regular  school-hours,  each  half  of 
the  day.  When  I  say  that  nearly  three  thousand  children  under  five 
years  of  age  were  in  attendance  upon  the  Public  Schools  of  our  State 
during  the  year,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  compelled  to 
breathe  the  vitiated  air  of  school-rooms,  and  to  sit  quietly  on  hard 
benches,  for  five  and  often  six  hours  a  day,  for  five  days  in  the  week, 
does  it  not  suggest  the  necessity  of  some  legal  prohibition  to  remedy 
an  evil  so  deplorable  in  its  consequences,  immediate  and  prospective  ? 

—  E^art  of  State  Agent,  A.  %  Phipps^  Esq. 

Bible  in  Schools.  —  The  religious  sects  have  the  honor  of  origi- 
nating the  common  school.  They  established  it  in  the  first  instance, 
chiefly  to  promote  religious  objects.  But  they  have  failed  in  many 
instances  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  modem  public  school,  supported 
by  money  contributed  by  all  religious  sects,  and  by  opponents  of  the 
sects,  is  an  entirely  new  growth  ;  not  for  religious  purposes  at  all,  but 
solely  for  intellectual  and  moral  training. 

.  To  claim  that  distinctly  religious  exercises,  and  the  religious  use  of 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  have  any  prior  right,  is  to  claim  what 
does  not  belong  to  the  constitution  of  public  schools  in  any  sense. 

School  directors,  therefore,  and  boards  of  education,  foreseeing  that 
any  portion  of  the  patrons  of  the  public  school  would  object  to  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  as  I  have  indicated,  should  carefiilly  prevent  its 
introduction  as  a  religious  exercise  into  the  school. 

The  public  may  as  well  come  to  the  conclusion,  first  as  last,  that  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  is  founded  in  no  priority  of  right 
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inhering  either  in  the  nature  of  the  school  or  in  any  party  helping  to 
support  the  school,  and  that  the  practice  is  only  expedient  in  those 
communities  where  no  objectors  are  found.  And  those  who  sacredly 
reverence  the  Bible  may  as  well  rest  in  the  conclusion  that  the  object 
of  our  reverence  is  not  necessarily  "  trampled  under  foot,"  because  its 
use  is  quietly  withdrawn  from  places  where  it  is  objected  to.  And, 
finally,  if  the  public  school  is  not  the  place  where  the  religious  use  of 
the  Bible  may  be  insisted  upon,  so,  equally,  is  it  not  the  place  where 
insidious  instruction,  reflecting  upon  the  Bible,  or  any  sect,  or  the  usages 
of  any  sect  is  to  be^tolerated.  —  yohn  Montdth^  SupL  of  State  of  Mis- 
souri^ 1872* 


Overwork.  —  The  number  of  studies  imposed  upon  the  pupil,  the 
brief  time  in  which  his  varying  tasks  are  to  be  prepared,  the  purely 
arbitrary  limits  that  are  assigned  to  each  recitation,  and  the  mechanical 
examination  tests  that  are  applied  to  indicate  the  stages  of  his  progress, 
are  some  of  the  practices  that  are  the  responsible  sources  of  the  evil  of 
cramming  in  the  public  schools.  Let  any  mature  person,  with  faculties 
well  trained,  and  a  nervous  system  capable  of  enduring  the  strain  of 
prolonged  and  intense  mental  application,  put  himself  down  to  six  hours 
continuous  study  during  each  day,  upon  from  four  to  six  branches  of 
widely  varying  character  and  material,  and  see  what  must  be  the  result 
simply  as  to  the  condition  of  the  mass  he  has  succeeded  in  crowding 
into  his  intellect  What  a  chaos  !  And  now  suppose  him  to  be  driven 
on  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year, 
punctually,  mercilessly,  and  in  the  most  exacting  routine,  in  the  same 
round  of  unvarying  acquisition,  how  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to 
digest  and  assimilate  anything  with  which  his  gorged  intellect  has  been 
cranmied  ?  The  overburdened  memory  will  be  crushed  as  Tarpeia 
under  the  shields  of  the  Sabines,  by  the  superincumbent  mass  of  unused 
and  unusable  matter.  In  the  case  of  the  child,  the  analogy  of  this 
deceived  and  unfortunate  daughter  of  the  Roman  king  is  still  more 
aptly  and  sadly  true ;  for  as  Tarpeia  coveted  the  dazzling  jewelry  on 
the  hands  of  the  Sabine  soldiery,  and  in  seeking  to  secure  these  found 
a  grave  under  their  crushing  armor,  so  the  children  grasping  for  the 
glittering  prizes  as  they  pass, "the  glowing  "perfect  marks,"  which  on 
examination  days  will  determine  their  standing  in  the  esteem  of  the 
teacher,  get  not  what  these  were  supposed  to  signify,  genuine  and  abid- 
ing culture,  but  a  heavy,  leaden  mass  that  will  weigh  down  both  body 
and  mind.  — A.  S,  Kisseii,  State  Supt^  Iowa,  1872. 
19 
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They  think  ;  but  how?  —  The  grand  leading  idea  in  New  England 
as  to  the  purpose  of  its  schools  is,  that  the  children  are  to  be  taught  to 
think.  Now  this  would  be  a  laudable  position  if  any  discrimination 
were  exercised  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  thinking  to  be  expected  from 
the  children ;  if  it  were  modified  in  application  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  degree  of  their  maturity.  Certainly  every  scholar  should  be  taught 
to  think.  No  school  work  should  be  mechanidsil  rote-work.  The  child 
not  yet  two  years  old  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  thinking,  that  will  have 
a  bearing  on  its  whole  lifetime.  Every  word  that  is  understood  is  a 
symbol  of  thought.  The  room  of  even  the  youngest  class  in  a  primary 
school  should  be  all  aglow  with  the  activity  of  interested,  eager  thought 

But  the  thought  natural  to  a  young  child  is  very  different  from  that 
which  is  normal  to  an  adult,  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree.  So  when 
infancy  has  developed  into  youth,  we  have  still  another  kind  of  thought, 
wider  in  scope  than  that  of  the  infant,  narrower  than  that  of  maturity. 
The  infant  exercises  the  thought  which  accompanies  the  perceptions 
only.  The  youth  superadds  the  thought  which  belongs  to  the  concep- 
tions.    Only  the  adult  mind  can  deal  normally  with  pure  abstractions. 

It  is  true  the  youth  generalizes.  But  his  generalizations  are  only  in 
connection  with  sensible  objects,  while  the  mature  mind  reasons  also 
from  immaterial  conceptions. 

Now  the  demand  of  New-England  public  opinion  that  our  scholars 
must  be  taught  to  think,  "wholly  ignores  these  stages  of  mental  develop- 
ment, and  expects  children  in  grammar  schools  to  go  through  pro- 
cesses of  ahstrcut  reasoning  just  as  readily  and  logically  as  through 
processes  of  perceptive  or  conceptive  reasoning.  And  because  such  a 
demand  violates  the  ordinations  of  nature,  it  proves  in  good  part,  as  it 
ought  to  prove,  a  failure.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  teacher  who,  in  con- 
formity with  what  she  holds  to  be  the  most  enlightened  public  opinion, 
is  ceaselessly  striving  to  lead  her  pupils  to  think ;  and  she  endeavors  to 
obey  the  popular  injunction,  not  to  consider  any  lesson  well  recited 
until  the  class  can  intelligently  explain  eyery  step  of  the  process  it 
involves. 

Let  us  suppose  the  subject  of  arithmetic  to  be  before  them.  She 
thoroughly  analyzes  every  abstraction  as  it  claims  attention  in  the  order 
of  progress.  She  labors  and  labors,  explains  and  re-explains.  She  has 
given  to  arithmetic  in  the  first  place  more  time  than  to  any  other  study, 
and  she  has  given  to  efforts  to  make  her  scholars  understand  its  pro- 
cesses as  they  have  been  taken  up  successively,  three  quarters  of  the 
time  allowed  to  the  subject.  And  after  she  has  thus  done  her  best,  let  but 
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an  interval  of  a  few  months  pass  by,  and  one  of  these  abstractions  be 
recurred  to  in  review,  how  many  will  be  found  to  possess  a  clear,  intel- 
ligent apprehension  of  it  ?  Not  one  quarter^  as  a  majority  of  the  teachers 
believe  ;  not  one  eighth  as  many  of  them  insist !  The  explanations  have 
fallen  lifeless  against  the  blank  dead  walls  of  the  scholars'  incapacity, 
because  nature  has  not  created  them  to  understand  abstractions  at  such 
an  age.  This  is  true  in  good  measure  of  even  the  Fifth  Class,  the  oldest 
in  the  grammar  schools,  and  whom  I  except  from  the  scope  of  these 
remarks  as  being  mature  enough  for  some  degree  of  training  in  the  field 
of  abstract  reasoning. 

So  it  is  with  the  same  line  of  effort  in  all  other  connections ;  the  logic 
of  grammar ;  the  philosophy  of  history  ;  the  explanation  of  the  abstruser 
facts  in  mathematical  geography  ;  and  whatever  exercises  scholars  may 
be  put  upon,  in  order  to  train  the  thinking  faculty  into  power.  No 
results  ensue  to  justify  the  time  and  effort  lavished  to  secure  them ; 
while  it  is  all  at  the  expense  of  the  necessary  elementary  training.  This 
is  a  pernicious  mistake.  It  is  productive  of  most  damaging  conse- 
quences. It  is  sending  such  scholars  as  may  end  their  school  life  in  the 
grammar  schools  out  into  the  world  thoroughly  trained  in  nothing  what- 
ever and  miserably  prepared  for  practical  life.  They  have  acquired  in 
a  true  comprehensive  sense,  neither  elementary  knowledge  nor  elemen- 
tary skill.  —  Supt,  Harrington^  New  Bedford^  1872. 
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Newspaper  reading  is  the  laziness  of  this  century,  says  Dr.  Bartol. 
.  .  .  Now  for  the  woods  and  fields  with  botanies  and  geologies  in  hand. 
How  the  dty  girls  and  boys  long  for  the  country  !  .  .  .  Startling  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  a  fact  well  vouched  for,  that  the  United  States  is  the 
first  or  nearly  the  first  industrial  power  in  the  world.  If  not  so  now,  we 
soon  shall  be  ;  but  let  us  be  modest  I  .  •  .  The  Boston  "  Advertiser  " 
is  responsible  for  "  stereoptical,"  —  and  "A  Poretarchal  University" 
to  teach  "federific  unification,"  is  filed  for  incorporation  in  Washing- 
ton. ...  Is  it  coming  ?  Will  Harvard's  proposed  investigation  into 
the  practical  operation  of  the  education  of  the  sexes  in  colleges,  result 
as  that  in  behalf  of  Cornell  did  ?  .  .  .  The  ''  late  Mr.  S."  is  the  appel- 
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lation  given  to  a  proverbially  tardy  legal  gentleman  in  Massachusetts. 
.  .  .  Thanks  principally  to  the  intercession  of  Americans,  £lis6e 
Reclus,  the  geographer,  is  released  from  prison.  .  .  .  Class  in  geogra- 
phy, where  wc^  Antioch  ?  .•  •  .  The  rapid  multiplication  of  Technolo- 
gical schools  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  to  be  noted  by  educators. 
..."  Choudah,"  "  ous,"  "  lounge,"  for  "  chowder,"  "  us,"  and  **  lungs,' 
make  the  spell  which  late  has  bound  us.  ...  ^'  Don't  keep  'em  too 
tight !  When  the  tea-kettle  biles  too  hard,  my  woman  has  to  take  the 
cover  off.  'T won't  do  to  press  it  down,  it's  agin  nater,  you  see."  So 
Deacon  Ramsdell  advised  the  young  school-marm  in  Judd's  "Mar- 
garet." Sound  advice,  echo  we.  .  .  .  Judd's  ''Margaret"  is  also 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  a  Suabian  gave  his  scholars 
911,000  canings,  with  standing  on  peas  and  wearing  the  fool's 
cap  in  proportion.  .  .  .  There  are  four  expeditions  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  two  of  which  are  American.  .  .  .  Mazzini,  who  has  just 
died,  was  cast  into  prison  when  a  boy,  because  he  was  a  young 
man  of  talent,  very  fond  of  solitary  walks  by  night,  and  habitu- 
ally silent  as  to  the  subject  of  his  meditations.  The  government 
of  Italy  informed  his  parents  that  it  was  not  fond  of  young  men  of 
talent,  the  subject  of  whose  meditations  was  unknown  to  it.  .  .  .  The 
half-mill  tax  failed  to  become  enacted  into  a  law  in  the  legislature.  It 
is  a  great  pity,  and  one  of  the  results  of  our  American  law  business, — 
that  is,  money  making  first,  and  everything  else  afterward.  The 
material  interests  of  the  State  would  suffer  less  fi-om  the  "  law's  delay," 
than  the  educational.  .  .  .  The  only  child  knows  not  the  real  depths  of 
the  great  mother  heart  as  does  the  child  who  is  one  of  a  half-dozen ; 
and  alas  for  the  brotherless,  sisterless  child,  his  lot  is  a  sad  one.  .  .  . 
The  latest  school  proposed  is  a  school  for  journalism, —  a  real  one,  not 
simply  a  school  in  name,  as  at  Yale.  We  think  the  journalist's  profes- 
sion is  such  as  to  demand  a  special  education  for  it.  .  .  .  The  Germans 
and  Milanese  are  afraid  of  gas,  but  not  of  American  petroleum,  which, 
whatever  be  its  other  daftgers,  will  not  blow  the  house"  to  pieces,  they 
say.  Discriminating  people  these.  ..."  Never  call  a  man  a  lost  man 
till  he  is  buried  in  a  hopeless  grave."  .  .  .  The  steps  toward  independ- 
ence can  be  traced  back  far  into  colonial  times  ;  they  were  firmly  and 
openly  made  long  before  most  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolution  were  bom. 
.  .  .  America  has  waited  to  do  her  deeds  before  she  sung  them.  .  .  . 
Can  we  expect  to  make  education  the  compact,  finished,  solid  thing 
some  expect^ —  like  the  hard,  macadamized,  narrow  road  ?  Should  it  not 
be  rather  like  th^  fresh-turned,  light,  roomy  soil,  newly-ploughed,  rich,  and 
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warm  ?  Is  it  to  travel  over,  or  to  get  growth  from  ?  .  .  .  There  are  three 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  colleges  with  49,827  students  in  the  United 
States,—  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  to  each  college.  In 
noting  this  we  incline  to  ask,  what  is  a  college  ?  Who  are  professors  ? 
Sometimes  we  poor  teachers  are  conciliated  toward  new  publications  by 
having  our  name  prefaced  with  the  title  of  Professor.  .  .  .  Advice  to 
teachers  about  to  get  angry,  —  don't  .  .  .  Class  in  chemistry :  what  is 
vinegar  ?  A  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  of  lead.  .  .  .  Amherst 
abandoned  Latin  in  its  semi-centennial  catalogue.  Johannes  and  Guli- 
elmus  are  only  plain  John  and  William  now.  Ah !  how  Latin  triennials 
do  make  a  bosom  thrill !  .  .  .  Out  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  pupils 
and  seventy-three  seniors,  Cornell  has  but  four  in  its  senior  classical 
department.  Why  is  this  ?  .  .  .  Take  your  home  sheet,  cry  the  news- 
papers. Take  your  own  educational  journal,  say  we.  ...  In  Kansas, 
women  have  long  voted  in  school  affairs.  In  Massacljjiusetts,  though 
not  voting,  they  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  more  thor- 
oughly interested  in,  the  schools  than  the  men.  They  visit  them  oftener, 
they  consult  the  teachers  more  frequently,  they  find  more  fault  and  they 
are  a  greater  though  more  silent  power,  than  the  ruling  sex.  ...  No 
one  is  so  bad  as  to  merit  all  condemnation.  Find  the  good  spot,  teach- 
ers. .  .  .  Italy  and  France  are  both  looking  to  compulsory  education  as 
the  first  step  in  their  country's  reformation.  Ah !  happy  wise,  though 
late  !  .  .  .  The  last  California  legislature  gave  $624,000  for  education, 
**  so-called,"  as  Warrington  says.  They  want  earthquake  prophets,  and 
such  educated  men,  we  suppose. 
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Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
Art  Training  School  in  Massachusetts, 
submitted  to  the  legislative  committee 
on  Education,  by  John  D.  Philbrick. 

WhfreaSf  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
Industrial  interests  of  the  State,  by  fur- 
nishing to  artisans  and  mechanics  the 
means  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  the 
arts  of  design,  and  thus  enabling  them  to 
command  a  higher  rate  of  wages  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  increased  value  to 
industrial  products,  an  Act  was  passed 
May  i6,  1870,  authorizing  any  city  or 
town,  and  requiring  every  city  and  town, 
having  more  thai}  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, to  make  provision  for  giving  free 
instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical 
drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of 
age;  and 

Whereas f  although  commendable 
efforts  have  been  made  in  many  of  the 
larger  municipalities  of  the  State,  to  pro- 
vide the  instructions  in  drawing  and  the 
arts  of  designs  required  by  the  Act  of 
1870,  the  success  in  this  important  depart- 
ment of  education,  so  much  needed  by 
our  mechanics,  artisans,  and  manufac- 
turers, has  been  comparatively  limited, 
owing  to  the  present  dearth  of  compe- 
tent art  teachers;  and 

JVhereaSf  said  Act  .placed  drawing 
among  the  branches  of  learning  required 
to  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools, 
thus  creating  a  large  demand  for  teachers 
especially  skilled  in  drawing,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  which  demand  no  adequate  provi- 
sion exists,  or  is  likely  to  be  furnished  by 
private  enterprise,  therefore 

Resolved^  That  the  board  of  education 
be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to 
establish  and  carry  on  a  central  art  train- 
ing school  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
teachers  of  drawing  and  the  arts  of  de- 
sign, for  the  industrial  drawing  and  art 
schools  of  the  cities  and  towns,  for  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  for  the  Public 
Schools,  and  that  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 


sand dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appropriated  from  the  school  fund  to 
defray  the  expense  of  providing  the  nec- 
essary accommodations,  appurtenances, 
apparatus,  and  masters  for  said  schools; 
the  board  of  education  having  the  au- 
thority to  fix  the  rate  of  tuition  to  be  paid 
by  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  said  school 
and  being  required  to  render  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  said  moneys  have 
been  expended. 

An  Act  To  authorize  Cities  and  Towns 

to  establish  Industrial  Schools. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives^  in  Centred  Court  assem' 
bled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  as 
follows:  — 

Section  i.  The  city  council  of  any 
city,  and  any  town,  may  establish  and 
maintain  one  or  more  industrial  schools, 
and  raise  and  appropriate  the  money 
necessary  to  pender  them  efficient.  Such 
schools  shall  be  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  board  of  school  committee 
of  the  city  or  town  wherein  they  are 
established,  and  such  board  shall  employ 
the  teachers,  prescribe  the  arts,  trades, 
and  occupations  to  be  taught  in  such 
schools,  and  shall  have  the  general  con- 
trol and  management  thereof. 

Provided,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  ex- 
pense of  any  such  school  exceed  the 
appropriation  specifically  made  therefor; 
and 

Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  authorize  the  school  com- 
mittee of  any  city  or  town  to  compel  any 
scholar  to  study  any  trade,  art,  or  occupa- 
tion, without  the  consent  of  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  such  scholar,  and  that  atten- 
dance upon  any  such  school  shall  not 
take  the  place  of  the  attendance  upon 
public  schools  required  by  law.  [Ap- 
proved March  9,  1872.] 

A.  F.  Blaisdell,  formeriy  of  Chatham 
High  School,  is  Principal  of  the  High 
School  in  Provincetown ;    Miss    Sarah 
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Hamblin,  formerly  teacher  in  Dean 
Academy,  is  the  Assistant ;  Horace  A. 
Freeman  is.  Principal  of  the  Centre 
Grammar  School ;  B.  F.  Hutchinson, 
Esq.,  has  been  elected  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

Exhibition  of  Drawings.  —  The 
second  annual  exhibition  of  the  drawings 
made  by  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
in  this  city,  and  the  free  evening  drawing 
schools  of  the  State,  was  held  last  week, 
in  the  Horticultural  HalL  The  exhibi- 
tion of  the  free  evening  schools  consisted 
of  about  600  drawings,  comprising  exer- 
cises from  the  blackboard  of  free-hand, 
geometrical,  mechanical,  isometrical,  and 
constructional  drawing  in  outline,  and 
tinted ;  drawing  in  light  and  shade,  and 
color  of  foliage,  figures,  animal  forms, 
machine  drawing,  and  architectural  tint- 
ing, designs  for  buildings,  for  carpets, 
etc,  natural  objects,  geometric  solids 
in  shadows  and  color,  and  many  other 
branches  of  industrial  art  and  study. 

The  wise  plan  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  of  leading  each  pupil  to  direct 
his  attention  to  some  particular  class  of 
drawing  that  is  likely  to  be  of  immediate 
use  to  him.  The  photographer  applies 
himself  to  drawing  the  human  head,  the 
shoemaker  to  pictures  of  neatly  turned 
boots  and  shoes,  the  house-builder  to  ar- 
chitectural models,  and  so  on.  It  is  all 
eminently  practical  and  useful;  and  the 
policy  of  the  State's  establishing  these 
schools,  the  method  of  conducting  them, 


and  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils,  are 
most  highly  to  be  commended. 

The  drawings  from  the  Boston  public 
schools  numbered  some  over  6000.  Some 
of  the  schools  sent  examples  from  every 
pupil,  and  not  one  among  them  all  proves 
an  absolute  inability  to  learn  to  draw. 
The  taste  for  mathematics  is  not  univer- 
sal, and  not  every  child  manifests  a  natu- 
ral aptitude  for  the  study  of  language. 
If  this  exhibition  may  be  taken  as  a  test, 
there  are  more  children  who  can  learn 
easily  to  draw,  than  there  are  children 
who  can  easily  learn  arithmetic.  The 
latter  requirement  is  admitted  to  be  a 
more  necessary  branch  of  education  than 
the  former ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  artistic  skill 
that  is  henceforward  to  be  imparted  to  all 
pupils  in  our  public  schools. 

Our  schools  are  certainly  taking  the  first 
steps  toward  developing  all  our  capabili- 
ities,  both  in  the  production  of  works  01 
art  and  in  the  appreciation  of  them. 
The  whole  exhibition  was  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Walter  Smith,  the  State 
Director  of  Drawing,  to  whose  efforts 
the  great  success  of  the  experiment  ot 
teaching  drawing  in  these  schools  is  due. 

—  Do  not  forget  that  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  next 
annual  meeting  in  Boston,  commencing 
August  6  ;  and  the  American  Institute  ot 
Instruction  will  organize  its  annual  meet- 
ing, August  13,  at  24  o'clock,  at  Lewis- 
ton,  Me.  Railway  arrangements  are 
making. 
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Books. 


The  Normal  Debater.  Bv  O.  P. 
Kinsey.  Cincinnati:  J.  Holbrook  & 
Co. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  good  work  for 
its  purpose,  —  to  give  a  general  outline, 
setting  forth  the  more  common  principles 
of  parliamentary  custom,  in  order  that 
the  younger  members  of  society  may  be 
able  to  conduct  meetings,  literary  or  busi- 
ness, with  ease  and  credit  to  themselves. 
Much  is  taught  in  the  concrete  —  an  ex- 
cellent idea. 

Primary  Arithmetic  on  the  Ana- 
lytical System.  By  Shelton  P.  San- 
ford,  A.  M.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Up- 
pincott  &  Co. 

A  little  book  for  young  children.  The 
valuable  feature  in  the  book  is  its  great 
number  of  examples.  Granted  that  the 
teacher  uses  the  book,  rather  than  the 
book  the  teacher,  and  it  ought  to  be  very 
acceptable  in  the  school-room. 

The  New  American  Primary  Spel- 
ler. Philadelphia :  E.  H.  Butler  & 
Co. 

We  are  pleased  with  it  It  is  got  up 
on  the  right  principle.  Words  that  are 
fiuniliar,  the  arrangement  governed,  in  the 
main,  by  the  age  of  the  pupil ;  theii  to  be 
woven  into  sentences  as  well  as  memor- 
ized. In  the  way  of  criticism  we  should 
think  it  hardly  full  enough  for  the  pupils 
who  attend  our  primary  schools.  While 
there  is  no  word  we  would  omit,  perhaps, 
there  are  many  we  would  have  inserted. 
Now  let  us  have  a  larger  work  for  our 
Granmiar  schools,  got  up  on  the  same 
general  plan. 

An  Elementary  Manual  of  Chem- 
istry. By  Wm.  Ripley  Nichols,  assis- 
tant Professor  of  General  Chemistry 
in  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 
New  York :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor 
&Ca 

This  is  an  abridgment  of  the  larger 
and  very  able  work  by  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  and  Dr.  Storer  of  the  Institute. 


While  the  larger  manual,  however,  covers 
only  inorganic  chemistry,  the  Elementary 
manual  includes  the  elements  of  organic 
chemistry.  It  is  prepared  on  the  same 
general  principle  as  the  larger  work,— 
leading  the  pupil  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  by  experiments.  First  the  experi- 
ment, then  the  law.  It  is  the  only  cor- 
rect way  of  teaching  any  science.  We 
hail  every  text-book  which  shall  force  the 
scientific  instruction  of  the  schools  to  take 
this,  the  true  direction. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  United 
States  for  Schools.  New  York 
and  Chicago  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

The  type  and  general  appearance  of 
the  book  are  attractive.  The  reading 
matter  is  far  more  interesting  to  children 
than  most  school  text-books  in  history. 
The  "topical"  feature  of  the  book  is  a 
good  idea,  if  used  with  discretion.  The 
foot-notes  have  been  selected,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  with  good  judgment  And  we 
.especially  like  the  biographies  of  the 
Presidents.  Indeed,  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  the  very  best  way  to  teach  His- 
tory would  not  be  to  take  the  biography 
of  individuals  as  starting-points  and  radi- 
ate out  Is  that  a  happy  thought  or 
is  it  not  ?  And  have  we  a  Parton  school- 
master in  the  ranks  ? 

Shakespeare:  His  Life,  Art,  and 
Characters.  With  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Growth 
OF  the  Drama  in  England.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson.  2  vols.  Bos- 
ton :  Ginn  Brothers,  1872. 

We  commend  these  essays  to  the 
attention  of  two  classes  of  persons, 
namely,  those  who  have  studied  Shakes- 
peare, and  those  who  have  not  studied 
Shakespeare.  To  the  former  we  can 
promise  a  rich  treat  of  valuable,  and,  in 
many  cases,  quite  original  criticisms, 
which  it  will  be  unpardonable  in  them 
not  to  know.    To  the  latter,  if  they  have 
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kitherto  failed  to  **  get  np  an  interest  in 
Shakespeare,"  or  whatever  be  the  reason 
that  they  are  still  ignorant  of  these 
dramas,  we  can  give  the  assurance  that 
the  perusal  of  these  volumes  will  send 
them  to  Shakespeare  almost  in  spite  of 
themselves. 

Mr.  Hudson  stands  high  among  Shake- 
sperian  commentators.  His  opinion  is 
always  worth  considering.  When  he 
differs  from  others,  he  differs  not  without 
reason,  and  not  seldom,  in  our  humble 
judgment,  he  has  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment He  has  the  rare  gift  of  inspiring 
his  readers  with  the  desire  to  see  and 
judge  for  themselves,  and  in  this  way  he 
is  doing  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
English  literature  by  sending  men  to  the 
great  fountain-head.  The  influence  of 
Shakespeare  upon  Mr.  Hudson's  style  is 
a  subject  that  would  well  repay  study, 
but  we  can  only  call  attention  to  it  now. 

These  two  volumes  are  made  uniform 
with  the  "  School  Shakespeare,"  already 
noticed  in  these  pages.  From  the  latter 
the  publishers  have  prepared  separate 
editions  in  paper  covers  of  Hamlet,  Mac- 
beth, Julius  Caesar,  The  Tempest,  and 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  These  copies 
are  inexpensive  and  admirably  adapted  to 
all  purposes  of  study,  reading  or  transla- 
tion that  the  ordinary  **  stage  copies  " 
have  hitherto  served.  D. 

Pews  and  Types  ;  or  Hints  and  Helps 
for  those  who  write,  print,  or 
READ.  By  Benjamin  Drew.  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  little  book  is  written  by  a  vet- 
eran proof-reader,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  information  which  will  be  found 
both  interesting  and  useful  to  teachers 
and  writers.  Every  one  who  has  written 
for  the  press  has  had  opportunity '  to 
discover  how  many  matters  there  are 
connected  with  printing  about  which  he 
is  doubtful  or  ignorant,  and  respecting 
which  he  will  seek  in  vain  for  information 
in  books ;  matters  of  custom  often,  rather 
than  of  principle,  but  respecting  which  he 
must  know  what  good  usage  is  if  he  would 
have  his  writing  appear  to  advantage  in 


I  rinted  t3rpe.  On  these  matters,  even  the 
best  educated  writers  are  usually  greatly 
beholden  to  the  silent  labors  of  such  care- 
ful proof-readers  as  Mr.  Drew.  I  cheer- 
fully testify  to  my  own  obligations  when  I 
served  as  editor  of  the  "Teacher";  and 
I  therefore  desh-e  to  commend  his  little 
book  to  the  notice  of  its  readers,  as  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  books  of  refer- 
ence they  ought  always  to  have  on  their 
table.  His  directions  to  authors  for  pre- 
paring manuscript  for  the  press,  his 
account  of  the  usages  of  the  printing- 
office  and  the  terms  used  therein,his  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  punctuation,  to  the 
spelling  of  disputed  words,  to  the  correct- 
ing of  proof,  etc.,  are  all  valuable  because 
the  fruit  of  long  experience.  The  book 
is  full  of  information  on  just  the  little 
points  about  which  we  find  ourselves-^ 
perhaps  much  to  our  surprise  •—  in  doubt 
when  we  see  our  writing  staring  us  in  type, 
and  begin  to  realize  how  careless  or  how 
ignorant  we  are  in  a  hundred  matters 
which  go  to  the  making  up  of  a  carefully 

printed  book. 

W.  P.  A. 

Northern  Lands;  or.  Young 
America  in  Russia  and  Prussia. 
By  William  T.  Adams.  Boston :  Lee 
&  Shepard. 

This  is  volume  II,  in  the  second  series 
of  "  America  Abroad."  A  schoolmaster 
ought  to  know  how  to  convey  instruction 
to  young  folks ;  and  certainly  Oliver 
Optic  does.  The  chief  value  of  these 
books  of  travel  and  adventure  is,  that 
the  "  author  writes  from  his  own  notes 
and  recollection,  so  far  as  scenery,  man- 
ners, and  customs  are  concerned.'?  He 
has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  to  talks  about  Russia, — 
a  country  comparatively  little  known. 
Young  America  in  Turkey  and  Greece 
follows  next 

Music  and  Morals.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
R.  Hawels,  M.  A.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Bros. 

A  most  valuable  and  instructive  book. 
It  is  an  encyclopedia  musicale,  and  most 
interesting  reading.    It  Is  divided  into 
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four  parts  :  the  first  treating  of  Masic  in 
general,  its  influence  on  the  emotions  and 
morals ;  the  second,  treats  of  all  the 
most  prominent  composers,  —  Handel, 
Hayden,  Schubert,  etc  ;  the  third,  of  in- 
struments ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  critique 
on  music  in  generah  For  sale  by  A. 
WUliams  &  Co. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
WITH  Some  of  their  Applications 
TO  Social  Philosophy.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill  Boston:  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard. 

Since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  no 
author  has  spoken  with  greater  influence 
of  the  great  questions  of  political  and 
social  economy  than  Mill.  The  present 
edition  is  for  the  people,  in  brevier,  dou- 
ble column,  but  dean  type  aild  easily  read. 

Common  School  Geography. — By  G. 
Woolworth  Colton.  New  York  :  Shel- 
don &  Co. 

• 

We  have  received  the  Primary  and  the 
Common- School.  It  is  a  new  series, 
sufficient  in  number  and  in  comprehen- 
siveness. The  maps  are  superior  (and 
those  are  what  we  are  most  interested 
in  ;  —  the  text  we  care  little  about  except 
as  it  may  suggest),  **  engraved  especially 
for  the  work,"  and,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
sufficiently  "burdened  with  information 
for  the  eye  or  mind. 

The  Amateur  Microscopist,  or  Views 
OF  the  Microscopic  World.  By 
John  Brocklesby,  A.  M.  New  York  : 
William  Wood  &  Co. 

A  popular  urork,  treating  of  infusorial 
animalcules, 'microscopic  fossils,  the  more 
minute  aquatic  animals,  structure  of  wood 
and  herbs,  crystallizations  and  parts  of 
insects  and  other  objects.  It  is  a  work 
written  by  an  able  naturalist,  con  amtfre^ 
and  just  the  work  to  take  into  the  country 
in  the  summer  vacation.  Buy  a  micro- 
scope, teachers,  if  you  have  n*t  one  (this 
work  will  give  you  the  modus  operandi^ 
how  to  mount  objects,  how  to  use  the 
instrument),  then  with  this  little  treatise  in 
your  hand,  you  can  roam  the  mountains 
and  fields,  getting  not  only  health,  but 
knowledge  as  well. 


Wonders  of  Electricity.  Edited  by 
Dr.  John  W.  Armstrong.  New  York: 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

Another  volume  of  the  Illustrated 
Libiary  of  Wonders.  It  treats  of  the  tel- 
egraph, its  history,  speed,  action,  and 
how  used  on  ocean  and  land.  Also  of 
induction,  electric  clocks,  baths,  and  the 
application  of  this  subtile  element  of 
nature  in  the  sciences.  We  have  a  his- 
tory of  all  kinds  of  electro-plating  ;  and 
the  work  is  properly  illustrated.  A  val- 
uable work,  got  up  with  taste  and  ele- 
'  gance.  For  sale  by  Thompson,  Bigelow, 
&  Brown. 

Ancient  America,  in  Notes  on 
American  Archaeology.  By  John 
D.  Baldwin,  A.  M.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Bros. 

A  work,  con  amore^  by  the  editor  of  the 
"  Worcester  Spy  ".  It  is  a  gathering  to- 
gether, into  readable  and  portable  sliape, 
of  American  Antiquities  especially  val- 
uable to  students  of  American  history. 
It  treats  of  the  ruins  scattered  over  the 
two  continents  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, —  evidences  of  a  civilization  in  some 
respects  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
sa-called  aborigines.  Mr.  Baldwin  has 
also  given  us  the  many  out-of-the-way  bits 
of  information  culled  from  works  not 
accessible  to  the  general  reader,  which 
has  seemed  to  him  (whether  reasonably 
so  or  not,  only  antiquarians  can  argue)  to 
throw  light  upon  the  origin  of  those  early 
denizens  of  our  prairies  and  forests.  It 
should  be  in  every  school  library.  For 
sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

The  First  German  Reader.  By  Geo. 
F.  Comfort,  A.  M.  New  York  :  Harper 
&Bros. 

It  is  intended  to  follow  the  *' First 
Book  in  German "  by  the  same  author. 
There  are  selections  in  prose  and'  poetry 
firom  the  ablest  and  most  charming  of  the 
German  authors.  A  vocabulary  at  the 
end,  and  copious  notes  and  explanations 
of  idioms  in  the  margin,  make  it  a  very 
handy  and  practical  text-book  to  the 
young  student  For  sale  by  A.  Wil- 
liams &  Co. 
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Animal  and  Vegetable  Parasites 
OF  THE  Human  Skin  and  Hair. 
By  Joy  Jeffries,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Boston : 
Alexander  Moore. 

A  small  work,  but  interesting  and 
valuable  to  the  general  reader,  and 
especially  to  philanthropic  individuals 
(and  we  suppose  teachers  come  under  this 
head).  It  treats  of  the  parasites  of  the 
human  body, — not  the  body  politic,  but 
the  body  physical 

Selections  from  Latin  Classic 
Authors.  By  Francis  Gardner,  Head 
Master,  and  A.  M.  Gay  and  A.  H. 
Buck,  Masters  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

This  work  is  the  "  first  of  a  series  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  included  in 
the  new  programme  of  the  studies  of  the 
Latin  School,"  the  present  volume  con- 
taining selections  from  Phaedrus,  Justin, 
and  Nepos.  It  is  admirably  equipped 
with  a  vocabulary  and  foot-notes.  The 
type  is  clear  and  excellent,  and  the  work 
neatly  got  up  and  portable,  a  credit  to 
the  taste  of  the  editors  and  publishers. 

Olrig  Grange.  Edited  by  Hermann 
von  Kiinst,  Philol.  Prof.  This  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  suggestive  books  we 
have  read  for  a  long  time.  Thorold,  Hes- 
ter, the  old  scientist,  his  daughter  and  his 
wife,  are  all  representative  characters, 
not  merely  photographs,  but  instinct  with 
life.  Th^  spirit  of  the  book  is  catholic 
and  healthy.  It  contains  wise  hints  and 
suggestions  on  some  of  the  most  profound 
problems  of  the  day,  enlivened  by  a  very 
delicate  and  genial  satire  on  respectable 
conventionalities.  It  is  religious  without 
being  dogmatic,  and  on  perfectly  good 
terms  with  science,  while  suggesting  that 

*'  Gin  and  ghost  and  fay 
May  be  the  form  of  highest  truth,  — 
The  Father's  parable  for  youth, 
To  teach  that  law  is  wUW 

It  is  a  delightful  book  to  use  as  an  aid 
to  conversation, —  suggestive  rather  than 
exhaustive,  and  should  be  on  the  table 
of  every  intelligent  family    Published  by 

James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 


The  Physiological  and  Therapeuti- 
cal Action  of  the  Bromide  of 
Potassium  and  Bromide  of  Ammo- 
nium. By  Edward  H.  Clarke,.  M.  D., 
and  Robetr  Amory,  M.  D.  Boston : 
James  Campbell. 

For  the  doctor's  study ;  but  we  are 
not  quite  sure  that  in  these  days  of  ner- 
vous excitability  and  in  a  climate  which 
provokes  it,  it  were  not  well  for  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  public  in  general 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  dangers 
attending  the  use  of  these  soothing  drugs, 
as  well  as  the  benefits  which  may  accrue 
to  one  from  a  proper  use  of  them.  The 
book,  in  paper,  type  and,  binding,  is  a 
credit  to  the  publisher. 

Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers,  with 
Autobiographic  Reminscences  of 
William  Chambers.  By  William 
Chambers.  New  York :  Scribner, 
Armstrong  &  Co. 

All  interested  in  the  history  of  modem 
literature  will  desire  to  read  this**  Classic 
in  biographical  literature,"  as  the  "London 
Athenseum  "  has  it.  It  is,  too,  in  a  large 
sense,  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential publishing  houses  of  Scotland.  It 
is  full  of  incentives  to  young  men, — telling 
how  against  obstacles  seemingly  insur- 
moui\table,  from  poverty  and  small  be- 
ginnings, these  two  brothers,  step  by 
step,  rose  to  wealth  and  influence.  It  is 
full  of  anecdote  and  interesting  writing. 

An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the 
Greek  Language.  Bv  Samuel  H. 
Taylor,  LL.D,  New  York:  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

This  work  is  a  revised  edition  of  Kiih- 
ner's  Elementary  Grammar.  It  was  com- 
menced by  Dr.  Taylor  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  and  at  his  death  the  manuscript 
was  prepared  so  far  as  page  138,  or  nearly 
through  Etymology.  The  remainder  was 
completed  by  an  able  Greek  scholar  and 
teacher  on  the  basis  of  the  last  edition  of 
KUhner's  Elementary  Grammar. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  carefully 
prepared  and  well  executed  work,  and 
will  be  a  great  aid  to  students  and  teach- 
ers in  facilitating  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language. 
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The  Etymology  —  we  notice  this  more 
particularly —  is  certainly  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  Kiihner,  from  which  we 
used  to  dig  Greek  roots.  The  matter  is 
given  to  the  learner  so  arranged  and 
prepared  as  neither  to  disgust  nor  choke 
him,and  diluted  just  enough  to  be  digest- 
ible. 

Our  text-books  are  generally  too  much 
like  encyclopedias.  They  are  too  heavy, 
too  unwieldy,  even  for  students  who  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  study  of 
Greek.  There  is  more  danger  of  getting 
too  much  into  a  text-book  than  not 
enough. 

Simplicity  and  brevity  of  statement  is 
the  great  object  to  be  sought  The  rules 
and  statements  should  be  such  that  the 
learner  may  readily  comprehend  and 
apply  them.  If  not,  his  interest  declines, 
and  the  study  becomes  an  unpleasant  and 
wearisome  labor.  Our  old  Greek  text- 
books are  so  deficient  in  this  respect  that 
the  phrase,  "  Digging  out  Greek  roots," 
has  become  a  proverbial  expression  for 
everything  that  is  toilsome  and  brain- 
racking. 

This  fact  Dr.  Taylor  has  recognized  and 
labored  very  successfully  to  remedy.  We 
notice  the  effort  especially  in  his  admi- 
rable treatment  of  the  Greek  verb.  But 
to  understand  fully  the  merits  of  the 
work,  the  student  must  examine  for 
himselfl 

Character.     By  Samuel  Smiles.  New 
York :  Harper  and  Broi. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted 
with  •*  Self  Help,"  by  the  same  author, 
will  not  need  a  recommendation  to  per- 
suade them  to  read  this.  It  treats  of  the 
influence  of  character,  power,  companion- 
ship, example,  work,  courage,  self-control, 
duty,  truthfulness,  temper,  manner,  art, 
companionship  of  books,  in  marriage,  and 
the  discipline  of  experience.  Every 
point  is  illustrated  by  incidents  gathered 
from  the  lives  of  distinguished  individ- 


uals. Like  his  ''  Self  Help,"  it  is  a  work 
particularly  valuable  to  young  men.  For 
sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

Oltvkr  Twist  and  Martin  Chuzzlb- 
wrrr.  Charles  Dickens.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Bros. 

Different  publishing  firms  have  issued 
cheap  editions  of  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens,  from  time  to  time;  but  they 
have  been  printed  in  small  type,  and 
with  such  economy  of  binding,  that  even 
the  matter  of  price  did  not  make  them 
so  very  desirable  of  purchase.  But  the 
present  issue  by  the  Messrs.  Harpers,  at 
a  price  which  will  bring  the  volumes 
within  easy  reach  of  the  people,  present 
no  such  objections.  The  type  is  clear,  of 
goodly  size,  and  the  binding  is  handsome, 
even  elegant  They  are  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  although  the  illustrations  are 
not  quite  up  to  those  contained  in  Eng- 
lish editions  of  the  great  novelist,  yet  they 
will  compare  favorably  with  American 
editions.  The  liberality  of  the  Harpers 
is  proverbial,  and  these  volumes,  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  which  any  centre-table 
ought  to  be  proud  to  receive,  is  another 
instance  of  it  For  sale  by  A.  Williams 
&Ca 

The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,  m.  a..  Founder  of 
THE  Methodists.  By  Rev.  L.  Tyer- 
man.    New  York :  Harper  &  Bros. 

Pounder  of  the  Methodists;  what 
greater  honor  I  Although  many  lives  of 
the  great  founder  of  Methodism  have  al- 
ready been  published,  yet  not  until  the 
present,  have  we  had  a  life  of  Wesley 
which  ki  size  and  abundance  and  truth- 
fulness of  detail,  worthy  the  man.  The 
Harpers  publish  it  in  three  large  vol- 
umes, long  primer,  Franklin  type  — the 
first  volume  containing  an  engraving  of 
Wesley  at  forty,  and  the  third,  a  general 
index —  always  convenient  and  desirable. 
For  sale  by  A,  Williams  &  Co. 


or 

Worcester's    Compreliensive    and    Primary 

DICTIONARIES. 

We  take  pleasure  In  Informlntif  i^chool  Committees,  Teachers,  and  friends  of  edacaUon  gener- 
ally, that  we  hnvo  Junt  published  the  above. 

Besides  the  UlastrntlonA,  Important  additions  have  been  made  to  these  books,  and  we  believe 
the  same  will  bo  appreciated  by  all  who  desire  a  convenient  Dictionary  for  the  School-room  or 
family. 

Sprctal  Tbrxa  will  be  made  to  Committees  and  Teachers  who  desire  to  see  their  scholars 
generally  supplied  with  a  good  Dictionary.    Corrbspondbncb  is  Solicited. 


JLI.SO,  JUST  PVOLIHHED  i 

WALTON'S  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIO, 

Consisting  of  Dictation  Ezcrdses,  Hints  on  Miethods  of  Teaching,  etc.  This  book  Is  designed 
especially  for  teachers,  and  we  trust  will  prove  an  Invaluable  aid.    Called  on  receipt  of  00  cents. 

THE  FRANKLIN  FIFTH  READER. 

By  GEO.  8.  HILL  ARD.  This  book  contains  very  choice  selections  for  reading,  and  can  he 
used  in  connection  with  Mr.  Ilillard's  New  Series  or  not.  The  selections  are  somewhat  easier 
than  the  Fldh  Reader  of  that  scries,  and  the  book  is  beautifully  illustrated.  Has  Just  been 
adopted  for  the  Boston  schools. 


A  Concise  History  of  the  United  Slates^ 

SA.SSr>    ON    SESA.VICY»S      O-OODRIOH. 

This  book  contains  about  200  pages  of  narrative,  and  also  an  Appendix  containing  the  Dec- 
laration OF  INDEPE1CDF.NCB,  CONSTITUTION,  etc.,  and  Is  suitably  illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Cuts.  No  pains  and  labor  have  been  spared  to  render  the  work  especially  desirable  as  a  Class 
Book.    The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  officers  is  Invited  to  the  followinir  particulars: 

I»  Its  slmpUcUy  of  statement  and  jiulicious  selection 
of  facts. 
II.    Its  €if:caracff  in  the  relation  of  events,  pronunciation 
of  proper  names,  etc. 
•  III,   Its  freedotn  from  comparatively  useless  dates. 

For  further  particulars,  address :  ^ 

BREWER  &  TrLESTON",  Publishers, 

Vr  IMCilk  Street,  SOSXOIV. 


WALTON'S    NORMA^L    SERIES. 

This  series  of  Arlthmetlos  consists  of  three  books,  viz.  —  I.  A  Pictorial  Primary  Arithmetic 
(Normal  edition).  U.  An  Intellectual  Arithmoiic  (Xormal  Edition).  IIL  The  Illustrative 
rraclical  Arithmetic. 

The  nitistrative  Fraotioal  Arithmetio  is  entirely  new.  It  is  designed  for  Common 
SchooUf  Nwmal  School*.  High  Schools  and  Aauiemies,  ana  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  wants 
of  the  large  minority  of  the  students  of  written  arithmetic,  in  all  grades  of  schools,  more  fuUy 
than  any  other  arltlimetlo  before  the  public. 

For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 

Walton's  Written  Arithmetic 

Presents  a  somewhat  more  extended  course  and  a  fuller  practice. 

Favorable  terms  will  be  made  for  introduction* 

ADDRESS : 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

P  IT  B  1. 1  8  H  E  B  S , 

1 7  Milk  Street,  BOSTOJf, 


HEW    ISCHOOL    BOOKS 

ADDED  TO 

THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


Swinton's  Primary  History. 


FIRST  Ii£SSONS  IN  OUR  COUNTRY'S  HISTORY,  brinidng  out  Its  salient  points, 
and  aiming  to  combine  simplicity  wiih  sense.  By  Wil.  JSWINTON,  A.M.,  Prof.  Ilisiory 
in  tlic  Univ.  Cal.,  Author  Condensed  Hist.  U.  S.^Qic.  1  vol.  Square.  Fully  illustrated. 
Price,  80  cent*. 

This  is  ilie  most  dainty  and  attractive  School  book  ever  issued  from  the  press.    The  dis- 
tinctive place  which  it  is  dfsit^ned  to  occunv,  is  the  lower  classcH  of  our  graded,  ungraded,  and 
private  schools.      It  ii  fully  Il'untraied  wiih  new  and  attraciivo  designs,  drawn  and  engraved  by 
the  most  famous  artists.    In  this  respect,  it  is  unapproachcd  by  any  hchool  book  ever  published. 
The  chief  features  thai  will  recommend  the  "■  First  Lessons"  arei 
1.   Its  plain  yet  picturesque  style,  and  the  skill  with  which  "  simplicty  and  sense"  arc  com- 
bined in  the  treaiment. 
ft»    The  care  in  the  historical />er»;;f<'<itv,  by  which  only  the  "salient  points"  arc brouglit 
out,  and  these  with  such  fulni'ss  na  to  produce  di»tiuct  and  lasting  impressions. 

3.  Tlie  convenient  arrangement  of  easy  yet  suggestive  questions  in  the  margin,  giving  plain 

and  ready  reference  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.        ,- 

4.  The  clustering  of  events  round  ilie  great  central  facts  of  our  history,  thus  aiding  the 

memory  by  the  power  of  association. 

5.  The  method  of  i»lain  review  lessons  to  reiterate  the  leading  events,  and  secure  their 

remembrance. 

6.  The  beauty  of  mechanical  execution  as  regards  print,  paper,  and  illustrations. 

Single  Copies,  if  desired  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  he  forwarded  by 

mail,  on  receipt  of  SO  c^nts. 


An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language. 

-WITH  fiXBRCISRS  AND  VOCABUI.ARIE^^,  by  the  late  SAMUEL  U.  TAYLOR, 

LL.D.    IJiiHcd  on  the  2oth  edition  of  iCuiiNER'8   Greek   Gramnuir.     Cloih.     400  pages. 

Price,  81.00. 

This  volume  was  begun  and  carried  considerably  forward  by  the  late  Dr.  SAMUEL  H, 
TA  YLOR,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  wa.s  completed  by  his  son,  GEO.  H.  TA  YLOJi.  The  work 
has  been  dune  with  great  care  and  much  practical  Kkill.  and  has  been  completed  as  nearly  as 
possible  according  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Taylok.  Kuiiner  a%  a  basis,  has  l>eun  strictly  adhered 
to,  though  no  addition  or  change  has  been  overlooked,  which  long  experience  in  teaching  has 
suggested  aft  valuable. 

As  regards  mechanical  execution, the  text  is  a  fine  ppecimcn  of  rtri carried  Into  typography. 
We  may  instance,  in  illustration,  the  readiness  with  which,  at  a  glance,  the  eye  takes  in  the  rela- 
tive place  and  importance  of  the  several  subject-maltorM,  by  skill  in  the  headings,  and  the  valu- 
able manner  in  wiiich  stems  and  inflection.s  are  imprinted  on  the  memory,  through  ^the  use  of 
antique  type.    The  typography,  iu  fact,  combines  an  educational  use  with  artistic  beauty. 

Single   Copies,  if  dcsited  for  examination,  lolth  a  vifw  to  introduction,  will  be  forwarded  by 

nuiU,  on  receipt  of  $l,!i5. 


An  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

FOR  COnmON  schools,  academies,  NORMAIi  SCIIOOL.S,  Etc.  I  abridged 
from  Eliot  and  Storfu's  Manual  of  Juorr/anic  Chemistry,  "whh  the  co-operalion  of  the 
authors,  by  WM.  liIl*LKY  NICIIOI^S.  Fully  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  other  engrav- 
ings.   3(0  pages.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  not  «im;>ly  an  abridgment;  it  is  a  shorter,  easier  and  yet  more  comprehensive  work 
than  Eliot  and  Ftorer's  Manual.  That  volume  covers  only  Inorganic  Chemistry,  while  the 
Abridgment  includes  what  is  usually  called  Organic  Chemistry.  Great  care  has  been  given  to 
adapting  the  prcMcnt  work  to  the  wants  of  our  Common  Hchools,  Normal  Schools,  and,  in  fact, 
to  the  wants  of  all  clasKcs  requiring  a  fre^h,  complete,  and  practical  elementary  text-book  on 
Chemistry.  It  is  up  with  the  times  in  ittt  seientitic  accuracy,  nomenclature,  etc.,  and  will  not 
fail  to  give  th«*  fullest  satisfaction  to  thohe  who  are  in  want  uf  such  a  book.  Ihe  diagrams  and 
other  illustrations  are  very  numerous,  and  add  much  to  its  beauty  and  utility. 

Single  Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  if  dvsired  for  era nii nation,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on 

receipt  of  $1.00, 


MB-  The  J^DUCATIO.VciZ  JiEl^OHTSfi  for  May  is  now  ready  and  nilt  be 
tent  to  2'eaehert  and  Educationists,  gratis ,  on  application, 

I7IS0N,  BLAEEMAN,  TA7L0B  &  CO.,  Fublishers, 

138  <e  140  Grand  Street,        .        -        -        -        NE  W  YORK. 
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An  Elementary  Geometry, 

Containing  all  the  Essential  Propositions  and  Theorems  In  less  than  one  hnndrad  pages,  with 
I'ructical  Questions  for  Kevlew,  at  tiie  close  of  each  book,  and  Theoromi 

fur  Origiusl  Deuioiistrutlon. 

Denlflrned  for  TI!jfh  Schools,  Academies,  and  Normal  Schools.    By  W.  F.  Bradbhrt,  Master 
in  Cambridge  High  fckshool,  and  Author  of  E.&lon*a  Elementary  Algebra,  etc.    lietail  Price,  #1.00. 


An  Elementary  Trigonometry, 

Containing  a  Practical  and  Comprehensive  Presentation  of  Plane  Trigonometry 
according  to  the  Qeometrical  and  Analvticnl  Methods,  together  with 

the  Necessary  Tables. 
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ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY  and  TRIGOxNOMETRY. 


tnlToI.    Retail  Price,  $1.50. 


In  the  Geometry  It  has  been  the  design  of  the  author  to  present  only  the  propositions  es- 
sential to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number  of  the 
Theorems  usually  given  In  similar  works  are  unimportant  in  themselves,  and  In  no  way  o«m- 
nected  with  subHcquent  propositions.  By  wasting  time  on  things  of  iiitle  practical  value,  the 
pupii  is  frequently  unable  to  complete  the  subject.  In  this  work  not  a  proposition  or  a  corollary 
haB  been  introduced  that  is  not  necessary  for  the  demonstration  of  the  last  Theorem  of  the  live 
Bookf .  Thus  the  whole  constitutes  a  single  Theorem,  without  an  unnecessary  link  in  the  chain 
of  reasoning. 

These  five  Books,  including  Ratio  and  Proportion,  are  presented  in  elghtv-two  Theorems, 
covering  only  seventy-four  pnges  of  open  type.  This  brevity  has  been  attained  by  omitting 
from  the  demonstrations  all  unconnected  propositions  and  adopting  those  definitions  and  demon- 
strations that  lead  by  the  shortest  path  to  the  desired  end.  At  the  end  of  each  Book  are  L*rac- 
tical  Questions,  serving  partly  as  a  review,  partly  as  practical  applications  of  the  principles  ot 
the  Book,  and  partly  as  suggetttlons  to  the  teacher.  'I  hcori*ms  for  original  demonstration  have 
been  presented  in  each  Book;  also  different  methods  of  proving  proponitions  already  demon- 
strated. 

A  sixth  Book  of  Problems  of  Construction  Is  added,  followed  by  Problems  for  the  pupil  to 
solve. 

'I'he  Trigonometry  is  accompanied  by  the  necessary  Tables,  and  gives  both  the  Geometrical 
and  Analytical  methods,  so  that  either  can  he  studied  independently  of  the  other. 

It  is  believed  that  the  above  bookn  are  better  fitted  than  any  similar  works  to  the  present 
clasflfication  and  grade  of  the  best  High  Schools. 

Copies  of  above  books  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  half  of 
above  prices.  Correspondence  with  Teachers  and  ochool  Officers  solicited.  Liberal  terms  for 
first  introduction.  Descriptive  Catalotcue  of  Eaton's  Mulhemailcs  and  other  educational  works 
sent  free,  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 

THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  &  BROWN, 

25  and  29  Comhill,  Boston. 
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THE  STUD  Y  OF  HISTOR  Y, 

PART  OF  A  LECTURE  TO  A  CLASS  OF  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Not  being  able  to  come  myself  last  time,  young  ladies,  I  sent 
you  a  paper  which  you  pronounced  very  dull.  I  find  no  fault 
with  you  ;  it  was  very  dull,  and  I  meant  it  should  be.  I  thought 
that  if  I  could  put  some  of  the  dull  parts  of  my  subject  into  a 
paper  which  you  could  con  over,  and  perhaps  copy  into  your  note- 
books, I  might  save  myself  time  for  more  interesting  things. 
Chronology  has  sometimes  been  called  the  handmaid  of  history. 
If  she  is  a  handmaid,  she  is  a  very  dried-up  and  ill-favored  one. 
I  like  to  attach  ideas  of  grace  and  beauty  to  the  word  maiden, 
so  I  choose  not  to  call  it  a  handmaiden,  but  to  use  another  figure. 
I  would  call  chronology  the  skeleton  of  history.  Now,  though 
we  all  know  that  the  bones  are  a  very  necessary  part  of  the 
anatomy,  yet  nobody  would  say  that  the  most  agreeable  way  to 
look  at  a  creature  is  to  strip  it- of  its  flesh  and  look  only  at  its 
bones,  though  there  is  an  interest  in  that  too.  I  think  a  shad  is 
very  good  eating,  but  I  never  heard  any  one  say  that  he  thought 
it  was  all  the  better  eating  for  having  so  many  bones.  Yet  some 
people  look  at  history  in  that  way,  and  seem  to  think  that  les- 
sons in  history  are  valuable  just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
dry  bones  you  can  manage  to  get  into  them.  In  the  debate  on 
education  I  heard  the  other  day,  one  of  the  mastei^s  of  a  high 
school  said  it  used  to  be  the  way  in  his  school,  for  all  the  boys 
to  commit  to  memory  Worcester's  delectable  "Elements."    He 

said  they  did  it  very  thoroughly,  and  he  thought  that  they  re- 
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membered  it  very  well —  for  about  three  weeks  —  but  that  period 
seems  to  me  too  long.  How  many  thousands  of  children  have 
been  through  history  in  that  way,  and  how  seldom  you  find  one 
who  really  loves  history,  or  cares  to  read  it.  I  think  the  great 
reason  was  the  way  they  were  made  to  study  it. 

They  committed  to  memory,  but  they  did  not  learn  by  heart. 
You  think  there  is  no  difference }  There  could  not  be  a  greater, 
if  you  will  mean  by  learning  by  heart  what  it  ought  to  mean. 
Learning  by  memory  things  that  ought  not  to  be  so  learned  (of 
course  there  are  some  things,  such  as  the  multiplication  table, 
that  must  be)  is  learning  by  head,  and  often  turns  out  to  be  learn- 
ing to  hate  the  thing  so  learned  ;  but  learning  by  heart  ought  to 
mean  learning  to  love  the  thing  learned,  ought  not  it  ?  Learning 
a  thing  by  heart,  one  would  think,  could  only  be  done  by  putting  our 
hearts  into  it  —  not  merely  putting  our  heads,  or  rather  the  most 
mechanical  part  of  our  heads.  I  think  if  you  don't  learn  to  love 
history  it  won't  do  you  much  good  ;  and  it  follows  that  to  learn 
to  love  history,  we  must  pick  out  the  most  lovable  parts  of  it,  — 
the  parts  most  worthy  to  be  loved  ;  just  as  when  we  would  love 
a  friend,  we  do  not  dwell  on  his  faults,  —  faults  which  we  all  must 
have,  —  but  we  study  to  know  the  lovable  and  noble  parts  of  his 
character.  And  in  choosing  our  friends  from  among  so  many 
people  around  us,  we  should  strive  to  find  those  who  are  worthy 
of  our  acquaintance  and  friendship,  and  whom  it  will  do  us  good 
to  know. 

Well,  just  so  it  is  with  history.  In  that  vast  field  no  two 
study  exactly  alike,  and  there  is  room  for  the  widest  divergence. 
It  is  not  what  is  in  the  book,  but  what  we  carry  away  out  of  it, 
is  our  history.  The  types  on  the  page  are  the  same  to  every- 
body, but  no  two  people  read  the  same  page.  You  really  read  in 
it  what  you  really  love  ;  the  rest  has  but  little  meaning,  though 
your  eye  may  travel  over  it.  Did  that  ever  occur  to  you,  that  no 
two  people  ever  really  read  the  same  book }  Let  twenty  or  a 
hundred  people  read  the  same  pages  printed  with  the  same  types, 
and  each  one  shall  carry  away  something  different  from  it,  because 
each  one  carries  away  only  what  assimilates  with  his  mind  and 
his  knowledge.  And  so  it  might  happen  that  one  might  carry 
away  all  the  facts  and  none  of  the  meaning,  and  ahother  might 
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carry  away  all  the  meaning  and  none  of  the  facts.  One  unfortu- 
nate might  take  up  into  his  mind  all  the  hateful  things,  and 
another  all  the  beautiful  ones  ;  another  might  carefully  pack  up 
and  carry  off  the  parts  that  were  of  no  earthly  value  to  any  one,  — 
say  gossip  about  kings  and  lords,  — just  as  if  a  gold-digger  were 
to  sift  out  and  carry  off  the  gravel  and  leave  the  gold  ;  a  great 
deal  of  history  is  written  as  well  as  read  in  that  way  ;  while 
another  should  with  sure  eye  detect  the  few  nuggets  of  pure 
gold,  and,  securing  those,  leave  the  wilderness  of  pebble-stones 
to  whoever  fancied  them.  Unhappily,  history  has  worse  material 
than  innocent,  if  worthless  pebble-stones,  —  heaps  of  garbage 
which  it  is  well  for  us  to  leave  to  Time's  decay. 

Our  subject  to-day  is  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Now,  the  first 
thing  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is,  that  I  cannot  teach  you  to 
know  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  For,  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
know  it  myself,  which,  perhaps,  you  will  say,  is  a  sufficient  rea- 
son, without  any  other.  But,  in  the  next  place,  even  if  I  did 
know  it,  I  should  require  a  whole  course  of  lessons  instead  of  one 
or  two  lectures  to  teach  you  to  know  it.  Why,  it  would  give  us 
a  profitable  winter's  work  ;  and  then  some  learned  historical  stu- 
dent might  come  along,  and  show  us  how  little,  after  all,  we  had 
succeeded  in  learning  about  it.  For,  properly  speaking,  such 
subjects  are  inexhaustible  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  about  our 
education  we  ought  most  carefiilly  to  attend  to,  though,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  it  is  the  one  which  is  most  neglected,  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  our  very  limited  time  we  can  afford  to  devote 
to  different  subjects. 

In  this  case,  it  is  very  little  time  indeed  that  we  have  to  spare  ; 
and  so  all  I  shall  attempt  to  do,  will  be  to  tell  you  a  very  little 
about  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  and  give  you  some  hints  how  to 
proceed  if  any  of  you  should  wish  hereafter  to  follow  up  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  these  I  hope  you  will  all  take  down  in  your  note- 
books. 

I  will  begin  them  with  that  paper  I  left  you.  If  you  examine 
it,  you  will  find  that  it  belongs,  not  to  history,  but  to  that  ill- 
favored  handmaiden,  or  skeleton  of  history.  Chronology.  It  was 
an  enumeration  of  certain  leading  facts  and  dates,  of  sundry 
wars,  for  instance,  and  treaties,  the  revocation  of  an  edict,  etc., 
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and  I  left  you  on  another  paper  a  pencil-sketch  of  a  sort  of 
table,  on  which  I  had  drawn  perpendicular  lines  at  equal  dis- 
tances like  meridians,  and  horizontal  lines  to  represent  the  length 
of  certain  men's  lives,  and  other  things  ;  and  dots  here  and  there 
to  represent  certain  events.  You  can  buy  such  tables,  but  that 
might  not  do  you  any  good.  It  will  certainly  do  you  good  to 
make  them  for  yourselves,  with  pencil  or  pen  and  ruler,  and  to 
fill  them  up  as  you  go  along.  No  faculty  is  aided  so  much  by 
such  mechanical  helps  as  the  memory. 

Now  you  might  perhaps  say  that  as  we  have  so  very  little  time, 
it  would  be  well  for  me  to  use  some  compendium  of  history 
where  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  is  snugly  put  away  in  a  chapter 
which  I  could  get  through  nicely  in  an  hour.     Here  is  such  a  one, 

—  a  very  snug  little  compendium  indeed,  —  "  Michelet's  Modern 
History  "  in  the  "  Family  Library."  But  if  I  were  to  begin  to 
read  it,  I  fear  you  would  experience  the  same  sort  of  difficulty 
you  do  in  reading  that  remarkable  composition  you  have  all  heard, 

—  "  So  she  went  into  the  garden  to  cut  a  cabbage  to  make  an 
apple-pie,"  etc.  That  composition,  whatever  its  other  merits,  has 
always  been  thought  to  be  open  to  criticism,  on  the  ground  of  a 
certain  want  of  clearness,  and  of  its  raising  a  great  many  ques- 
tions which  it  does  not  answer.  We  want  to  know  who  "  she  " 
was,  and  where  the  garden  was ;  whether  the  cabbage  was  a 
Dutch  cabbage,  and  especially  how  it  was  to  be  made  into  an 
apple-pie ;  on  all  which  points  the  work  is  obstinately  silent. 
So  I  read  in  a  page  of  Monsieur  Michelet,  "Arrest  of  the 
Princes,  1650;  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  1659.  The  Spaniards 
who  entered  France  in  order  to  profit  by  this  crisis  reconciled  for 
the  moment  both  parties  through  fear.  Cond6,  who  until  then 
remained  faithful  to  the  Court,  felt  that  they  could  not  do  with- 
out him.  He  bargained  with  both  parties  at  the  same  time ; 
it  was  necessary  to  have  him  arrested.  This  was  a  pretext  for 
Turenne,  who  was  about  to  join  the  Spaniards,"  etc.  etc.  Stu- 
dious families  in  pursuit  of  historical  knowledge  through  the  pages 
of  the  Family  Library  alone,  would  find  here,  I  am  afraid,  a  great 
many  historical  cabbages,  turned  into  historical  apple-pies,  with- 
out even  a  glimpse  of  light  as  to  how  they  did  it,  and  would  be 
apt  to  come  out  of  their  studies  with  minds  in  the  condition  of 
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poor  litte  Paul  Dombey*s,  who  did  not  quite  know,  you  remem- 
ber, whether  twenty  Romuluses  made  a  Remus,  or  hie  haec  hoc 
were  troy-weight,  or  whether  it  were  all  otherwise.  That  is  the 
present  mental  condition,  I  am  afraid,  of  some  of  those  unfortu- 
nate boys  who  used  to  commit  Worcester's  Elements  to  memory. 

I  fear  we  must  abandon  the  compendious  method.  Monsieur 
Michelet's  book,  in  fact,  would  be  a  very  capital  one,  if  we  only 
knew  all  about  it  beforehand ;  but  unhappily  that  is  not  our 
case.  And  to  try  to  learn  history  by  studying  compendiums, 
seems  to  me  much  like  trying  to  get  a  good  mastery  of  English 
by  learning  a  dictionary.  The  compendium  and  the  dictionary 
are  both  alike  good  books  of  reference,  but  they  are  nothing 
more.  You  remember  what  I  said  to  you  about  trying  to  learn 
English  Literature  by  studying  compendiums  ?  We  must,  then, 
choose  some  other  way.  Now,  what  if  I  should  refer  you  for  a 
part  of  the  history  of  these  times,  to  a  volume  of  old  love-letters. 
You  would,  perhaps,  think  it  strange  ;  but  I  will  read  you  a  pas- 
sage on  the  study  of  history  in  general,  and  of  these  times  in 
particular,  which  I  want  you  to  attend  to.^ 

It  seems,  then,  that  if  we  are  not  too  solicitous  about  the 
dignity  of  history,  we  can  get  history  out  of  letters,  even  love- 
letters,  and  why }  Because  the  real  letters  of  real  persons  clothe 
the  dry  bones  of  history  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  make  t^em 
live  again,  and  make  us  feel  that  it  is  with  real  men  and  women 
and  not  with  mere  dates  and  names,  that  we  are  dealing.  If  you 
examine  the  names  I  have  inserted  in  my  table,  perhaps  it  will 
surprise  you  to  find  that  several  are  the  names,  not  of  kings  or 
generals  or  statesmen,  and  not  merely  historians,  but  of  poetSy 
play-writers,  of  authors,  even  of  women,  and  one  is  the  name 
of  a  woman  who  was  the  most  delightful  of  letter-writers.  What 
have  these  to  do  with  the  history  of  Louis  XIV  ?  Why,  don't 
they  make  a  great  part  of  it }  Is  history  made  up  of  nothing  but 
wars  and  battles.^  If  you  were  studying  the  agriculture  of  a 
country,  would  it  be  the  way  to  do  it  to  study  nothing  but  the 
thunder-storms  and  tornadoes  that  had  uprooted  its  trees  and 
destroyed  its  corn-fields }  But  that  would  be  something  like 
studying  the  history  of  a 'period  only  in  its  wars  and  battles. 

^  In  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Sir  William.  Temple. 
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So  if  you  would  understand  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  read  for  one, 
thing  some  of  Madame  de  S6vign6's  letters,  or  at  least  the  pleas- 
ant account  of  her  by  Leigh  Hunt,  which  contains  charming 
translations  of  a  few  of  them.  Read,  too,  Moliere's  comedies, 
and  these  pleasant  lives  of  Moli^re  and  Racine  and  Corneille, 
and  the  other  great  writers  of  the  time,  by  Mrs.  Shelley.  Read 
or  make  note  of  some  of  the  other  books  in  this  list  which  will 
help  you  understand  how  people  lived  and  what  they  thought  in 
those  old  times  ;  and  if  we  were  studying  the  subject  thoroughly, 
I  could  easily  make  a  list  ten  times  as  long. 

But,  unhappily,  we  must  attend  to  the  wars  and  battles,  arid  I 
will  presently  read  you  something  which  will  serve  as  a  key  to 
the  meaning  of  them.  How  France,  under  King  Louis,  strove  to 
conquer  the  Low  Countries,  and  how  the  great  hero,  William  of 
Orange,  withstood  him,  and  united  all  Europe  against  him,  and 
what  wars  —  a  succession  of  wars  —  took  place,  that,  unfortu- 
nately, does  form  but  too  large  a  part  of  this  history ;  and  we  shall 
have  much  to  do  with  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries.  Now, 
are  you  quite  sure  that  you  know  what  I  mean  by  Holland  and 
the  Low  Countries,  and  the  Dutch  and  the  Flemings  1  O,  yes  ; 
you  have  studied  geography !  There  is  Holland  on  the  map,  a 
patch  of  blue  or  yellow,  and  there  are  Amsterdam  and  Ghent 
and' Utrecht.  You  have  looked  them  all  out,  and  recited  the 
names.  Well,  perhaps  you  have  ;  but  here  is  an  article  in  the 
"  Quarterlj!^ Review"  on  the  drainage  of  Holland,  which,  perhaps, 
you  can  find  time  to  read.  Perhaps  you  will  be  inclined  to  ask 
what  can  drainage  possibly  have  to  do  with  history }  But,  if  you 
will  read  this,  you  will  find  that  it  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  And  here  are  two  books  which  I  shall  leave,  and  which 
I  think  you  will  find  easy  to  study.  One  is  a  volume  of  fine  en- 
gravings of  the  old  buildings,  cathedrals,  town-halls,  etc.,  in  the 
cities  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  the  other  is  a  volume  of  fine 
wood-cuts,  from  the  pictures  of  Dutch  painters.  Tell  me,  when 
I  come  next  time,  if  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries  are  not 
more  real  to  you,  after  looking  through  them,  than  when 
they  were  a  yellow  blotch  on  the  map.  In  the  library,  you 
will  find  the  pleasant  book  of  M.  Esqueros,  entitled  "  The  Dutch 
at  Home."     And  did  you  ever  read  "  Philip  van  Artevelde "  or 
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"  Quentin  Durward  "  ?  or  are  you  acquainted  with  Capt.  Dugald 
Dalgetty  ?  He  fought  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  these  very  wars. 
So  did  my  Uncle  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim,  and  here  is  a  little 
book  into  which  some  one  has  taken  the  pains  to  gather  so  much 
about  them,  as  it  is  worth  your  while  to  read  ;  and  full  of  delight- 
ful humor  it  is.  And  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  fought 
and  conquered  King  Louis'  armies,  —  have  you  any  idea  of  him  i 
He  is  in  the  histories,  and  he  is  also  in  Thackeray's  Esmond. 
The  English  people  gave  him  a  noble  country-seat,  and  Haw- 
thorne went  to  see  it.  Read  Hawthorne's  account  of  his  visit  in 
"  Our  Old  Home." 

But  it  is  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  ;  and  Louis  XIV  was  the  "  Grand 
Monarque,"  and  the  monarchy  of  France  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
splendor.  Can  we  form  to  ourselves  an  idea  of  the  *'  Grand  Mon- 
arque "  i  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  a  picture  of  him  in  his  robes  and 
periwig  and  ruffles.  Look,  by  all  means,  if  you  can  find  it,  at  a 
volume  of  pictures  of  the  costume  of  those  times ;  both  of  the 
men  and  the  women.  It  will  help  you  realize  the  difference  be- 
tween those  times  and  ours.  If  we  had  been  alive  then,  and  I 
had  lectured  to  you  on  history,  —  supposing  that  young  ladies 
had  been  lectured  to  on  history  then,  —  I  should  doubtless  have 
come  in  a  full-bottomed  periwig,  which  I  think  I  should  have 
found  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  Meantime,  perhaps,  without  a 
periwig,  by  the  help  of  these  other  books  on  the  table,  I  can  suc- 
ceed in  giving  you  some  sort  of  a  sketch  of  the  events  of  that 
period,  of  their  real  meaning,  and  of  the  relation  they  bore  to  the 
events,  both  of  the  times  that  preceded  and  those  that  followed 
them.  W.  P.  A. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

English  Grammar  is  the  science  that  teaches  how  to  write 
and  speak  the  English  language  correctly.  Such  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  definition  given  in  school-books.  If  this  definition 
be  good,  it  is  evident  that  the  study  of  this  science  ought  to 
make  our  pupils  able  to  write  and  talk  decently.  Observe  the 
great  majority  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  made  grammar  a  spe- 
cial study  in  our  schools  for  two  or  three  years  ;  hear  how  they 
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talk ;  see  how  they  write ;  and  there  will  be  convincing  proof 
that  the  whole  matter  of  instruction  in  grammar,  as  at  present 
managed,  is  a  most  apt  illustration  of  "  how  not  to  do  it." 

Frequent  complaints  from  teachers  and  parents,  gross  blunders 
in  common  talk  and  public  speech,  bad  English  in  the  pulpit,  at 
the  bar,  in  the  newspaper,  on  the  forum,  and  on  the  stump,  all 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  good  language  is  not 
taught  in  our  schools.  In  1850,  Daniel  Webster,  speaking  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  said  :  "  I  must  say  that  in  my  opinion, 
the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  country  has  become  greatly  vitiated, 
depraved,  and  corrupted  by  the  style  of  our  Congressional  de- 
bates ;  and  if  it  were  possible  for  those  debates  to  vitiate  the 
principles  of  the  people  as  much  as  they  have  depraved  their 
tastes,  I  should  cry  out :  *  God  save  the  Republic/  "  1 

There  has  not  been  much  improvement  in  this  respect  since 
Mr.  Webster's  time.  From  the  senator  to  the  caucus-manager 
there  is  the  same  defiling  of  the  vernacular  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  men  who  take  pride  in  the  tongue  of  Shakespeare,  Bacon, 
Bunyan,  and  the  English  Bible,  cry  out  in  agony.  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  practicable  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  found  in  improved  methods  of  instruction.  There  is 
time  enough,  and  labor  and  money  enough,  spent  in  teaching 
grammar  to  give  better  results  than  we  now  get  Instead  of  the 
crude,  inconsistent,  vague  syntax  and  bad  rhetoric  of  the  boys 
and  girls  from  our  public  schools,  there  ought  to  be  straight  talk, 
complete  sentences,  and  common  words. 

I  wish  to  make  suggestions  about  the  means  whereby  I  think 
improvement  might  be  made.  I  present  nothing  new  in  theory 
or  practice  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  Much  of  what  I  favor  has 
been  adopted  in  the  public  schools  of  New  England. 

A  good  beginning  of  a  reform  might  be  made  by  giving  teach- 
ers a  more  careful  and  complete  examination  in  English  grammar. 
By  a  mere  written  examination  of  an  hour  or  two,  no  board  of  ex- 
aminers can  tell  whether  a  person  is  fit  to  give  instruction  in  this 
branch.  Most  of  the  bad  language  we  hear  comes  from  the  imitat- 
ing of  bad  speakers.  A  candidate  who  is  put  on  his  good  behavior 
at  an  examination  is  guarded,  and  does  not  reveal  his  habits  of 

1  Speeches,  VoL  V,  p.  358. 
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speech.  The  language  used  every  day  by  the  teacher  affects  the 
pupil  far  more  than  anything  he  will  be  likely  to  get  from  any 
book,  and  therefore  no  one  ought  ever  to  be  put  in  charge  of  a 
school  until  it  is  known  what  his  language  is  in  common  talk. 
I  have  heard  teachers  while  conducting  a  recitation  in  English 
grammar  use  forms  of  speech  that  would  mar  the  effect  of  any 
amount  of  theoretical  instruction.  Young  folks  are  far  more 
likely  to  imitate  the  bad  model  than  they  are  to  work  out  and 
apply  the  good  theory.  Let  it  be  insisted  on,  then,  in  the  first 
place,  that  bad  syntax,  slovenly  rhetoric,  and  faulty  pronuncia- 
tion shall  be  excluded  from  the  teacher's  place  as  far  as 
possible.  *        % 

When  a  teacher  is  secured  who  can  talk,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  grammar  is  not  mere  syntax.  Cases  may  be  right,  forms  of 
verbs  and  dependence  of  tenses  correct,  and  the  language  be 
most  barbarous.  The  worst  style  is  not  marked  by  bad  syntax 
alone.  There  are  glaring  faults  in  the  choice  of  words,  quite  as 
much  as  in  the  form  of  sentences.  A  man  wished  to  say  that 
he  was  born  in  a  small  town  near  Boston,  and  he  said  :  "  The 
place  of  my  nativity  was  a  diminutive  suburban  town,  adjacent  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  Old  Bay  State."  Pupils  in  our  schools 
could  parse  this  sentence  ;  possibly  the  big  swelling  words 
might  have  attractions  for  those  that  have  a  taste  for  the  mar- 
vellous ;  but  no  mistake  in  syntax  could  well  make  a  worse  sen- 
tence. Expressions  like,  /  lioped  to  have  gone;  The  tree  looks 
beautifully ;  the  incorrect  use  of  will^  s/tally  would^  and  should; 
the  use  of  dotit  as  a  contraction  of  does  not,  of  expect  for  believey 
and  others  without  number,  equally  bad,  are  every  day  on  the  lips 
of  teachers,  making  one  shudder  who  knows  the  English  lan- 
guage. I  remember  not  long  ago  hearing  a  man  defend  the  sys- 
tem of  parsing  and  analyzing  as  practised  in  most  of  our  schools. 
In  a  speech  of  five  minutes,  he  made  five  of  the  errors  I  have 
referred  to  above,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  have  made  the 
sixth  in  another  minute.  Besides  good  syntax  we  want  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  words,  a  knowledge  of  the  common  synonymes,  and 
familiarity  with  the  clearest  forms  of  expression,  before  we  know 
the  language  tolerably  well. 

How  shall  a  teacher  who  can  use  language  well,  and  who  knows 
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what  scholars  ought  to  learn,  do  his  work  ?  He  will  lay  aside 
all  the  school  grammars  now  in  use,  and  devote  his  strength 
directly  to  training  his  pupils  in  speaking  and  writing.  The 
question  is  sometimes  discussed,  "  At  what  age  ought  pupils  to 
begin  the  study  of  grammar  ? "  If  by  this  is  meant  the  memor- 
izing of  school-books,  it  may  have  some  importance  ;  but  if  the 
learning  of  language  is  meant,  it  need  not  be  discussed.  Nature 
decides  that  for  us,  by  placing  the  child  where  it  cannot  fail  to 
learn  language  from  birth.  Quintilian  seems  to  have  understood 
this  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  He  believed  that  the  train- 
ing of  children  in  good  speech,  should  go  back  to  the  cradle. 
He  says,  "  Above  all,  let  not  nurses  have  a  vicious  speech.  The 
boy  will  hear  them  first ;  he  will  try  to  copy  their  words.  We 
are  most  tenacious  of  the  things  which  we  learned  in  untrained 
childhood  ;  as  the  flavor  in  which  you  steep  new  things  lasts  ; 
and  as  the  color  of  wool,  by  which  pure  whiteness  has  been 
changed,  cannot  be  washed  out."  ^ 

Many  people  can  trace  a  life-long  habit  of  using  bad  grammar 
to  the  language  they  heard  before  they  learned  to  read.  The 
ready  ear  and  plastic  vocal  organs  of  the  child  catch  rude  forms 
of  speech,  and  hold  them  often  for  a  life-time,  in  spite  of  all  sub- 
sequent effort  to  remove  them.  Hence,  the  teaching  of  language 
in  school  should  begin  with  the  first  day  of  school-life,  and  con- 
tinue till  the  last ;  not,  of  course,  by  the  study  of  books,  but  by 
the  direct  precept  and  example  of  the  teacher.  Just  as  the  child 
must  learn  mechanically  by  imitation  to  do  many  things  well, 
before  it  can  carry  on  a  process  of  abstract  reasoning,  so  it  should 
be  taught  to  talk. 

As  I  write  this,  two  boys  pass  my  window.  One  says  :  "  Me 
and  him  had  n't  ought  to  have  went."  How  shall  I  teach  that 
boy  to  say  :  He  and  I  ought  not  to  have  gone }  If  the  makers 
of  school  grammars  and  the  users  of  them  are  all  right  in  their 
theories,  I  must  catch  the  boy  and  make  him  learn  by  heart  the 
definition  of  English  grammar,  the  subdivisions  of  it,  the  parts 
of  speech,  the  properties  and  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs,  the 
nature  of  the  defective  verbs,  the  declension  of  the  pronouns, 
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and  a  hundred  other  such  things ;  then  I  must  teach  him  to 
parse,  and  finally  show  him  that  the  sentence  he  used  is  not 
according  to  the  rules.  In  a  year  or  two,  if  he  is  a  bright 
boy,  I  can  thus  make  him  see  that  he  made  a  mistake. 

A  far  better  way  would  be  to  make  him  write  the  sentence  as 
he  uttered  it,  see  if  he  can  find  anything  wrong  in  it,  tell  him 
the  proper  form  and  make  him  write  that,  and  correct  all  his 
blunders  in  the  same  way.  He  can  thus  be  trained  to  careful- 
ness ;  to  a  habit  of  observing  the  language  of  others,  and  profit- 
ing by  the  observation. 

If  I  could  direct  the  course  of  study  in  grammar  for  our 
schools,  it  should  be  substantially  this :  In  the  first  part  of  the 
school  course,  oral  instruction  every  day,  and  the  correcting  of 
mistakes  made  by  the  scholars  themselves.  When  the  pupil  has 
learned  to  write,  exercises  every  day  on  the  slate  and  on  paper,  the 
pupil  to  have  no  text-book,  but  the  teacher  to  lay  out  systematic, 
progressive  work.  At  the  age  when  grammar  is  most  commonly 
begun,  take  an  elementary  Botany,  and  let  the  pupils  write 
descriptions  of  plants'  on  some  such  plan  as  Miss  Youmans  sug- 
gests, read  these  descriptions,  and  give  what  they  can  from  mem- 
ory. Then  take  such  books  as  the  Physics  and  Chemistry  in 
the  Science  Primer  series,  go  over  them  slowly,  and  form  the 
habit  in  the  pupil  of  making,  in  his  own  words,  precise  statements 
of  such  facts  as  he  can  understand.  Keep  up  all  along  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  pen,  with  special  reference  to  the  forming  of  a 
pure  and  simple  style.  When  within  six  months  of  the  close  of 
the  grammar-school  course,  let  the  pupil  begin  some  book  like 
the  smallest  grammar  of  Murray,  Tower,  Green,  or  Brown,  and 
learn  the  etymology  and  syntax,  with  some  practice  in  easy 
prose,  pointing  out  the  relations  of  different  words  to  each  other. 
In  all  the  course  of  study  at  school,  encourage  the  pupils  to 
watch  the  language  of  their  teachers,  and  criticise  it,  rewarding 
in  some  way  all  who  will  detect  mistakes.  Such  would  be  my 
method  of  study  in  English.  Scholars  trained  in  this  way  will 
surpass  those  drilled  in  the  common  routine,  in  quickness  of  wit, 
in  information,  in  right  habits  of  thought,  in  a  taste  for  reading 
good  books,  and  especially  in  the  power  to  use  simple  language 
fluently  in  speaking  and  writing. 
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But  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  useful  discipline  of  the  mind  in 
parsing  and  analyzing,  which  is  not  got  in  the  method  I  propose. 
Of  this  I  can  see  no  evidence.  A  pupil  of  fifteen  comprehends 
but  little  about  the  full  significance  of  the  terms  he  uses  in  pars- 
ing ;  he  is  quick  to  catch  a  form  of  words,  and  can,  in  a  short 
time,  parse  by  rote  and  analyze  by  rote.  Thus,  this  exercise  is 
apt  to  become  parrot-like,  the  mere  utterance  of  certain  words  in 
connection  with  the  different  kinds  of  sentences.  One  may,  for 
a  life-time,  go  on  with  the  dissecting  and  analyzing  of  sentences, 
drawing  figures  with  links  in  them,  and  scattering  the  words  of 
a  sentence  over  the  different  links,  and  still  have  no  command  of 
ready  speech.  After  all  the  display  of  ingenuity  and  dexterity,  the 
main  thing  for  which  the  study  is  put  into  our  schools  and  kept 
there,  is  lost ;  the  tongue,  nimble  in  the  use  of  the  technical 
terms  of  grammar,  is  dumb  when  correct  English  is  called  for ; 
the  pupil,  whose  sole  training  in  language  has  consisted  of  the 
processes  contained  in  common  school  grammars,  cannot  write 
a  letter  to  a  friend  about  the  things  that  are  going  on  around 
him,  without  making  a  blunder  in  every  sentence. 

That  there  may  be  discipline  and  some  strengthening  of  the 
mind,  in  study  pursued  under  any  circumstances,  I  do  not  deny. 
If  the  pupil  had  his  ears  stopped,  and  his  eyes  blindfolded,  he 
could  get  some  good  from  trying  to  play  the  organ.  Painstaking 
effort  would  give  to  the  mind  qualities  not  before  possessed  ;  but 
it  would  be  cruel  to  allow  him  to  work  blind  and  deaf,  when  the 
eye  might  easily  be  opened  and  the  ear  unstopped  ;  to  let  him  go 
on  stumbling  and  disconsolate,  when  a  little  reflection  upon  his 
condition  might  reveal  the  means  whereby  his  ear  could  be  at- 
tuned to  harmonious  sounds,  and  his  eye  opened  to  beautiful 
objects. 

There  is  equal  cruelty  in  driving  the  millions  of  our  innocents 
through  the  tortures  of  English  grammar,  under  the  pretence 
that  we  are  teaching  them  to  speak  and  write  correctly,  while  we 
are  really  doing  no  such  thing. 

A  boy  brought  up  with  careful  attention,  in  the  company  ol 
people  who  speak  correctly,  will  talk  and  write  well,  if  he  never 
sees  a  grammar,  and  never  learns  the  definition  of  orthography, 
etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody,  or  any  other  grammatical  term. 
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Without  careful  attention,  constantly  given,  he  will  never  talk  and 

write  well,  though  he  commit  to  memory  volumes  of  grammatical 

rules,  and  parse  thousands  of  pages  of  the  best  authors.    This 

fact  is  worth  considering  in  laying  out,  courses  of  study  in  our 

schools. 

A.  C.  Perkins. 


WHERE    WAS  THE  POWERS 

BY  MRS.  H.  K.  POTWIN,  AUTHOR  OF  "RUBY  DUKE." 

There  was  a  mystery  enveloping  Miss  Gray,  the  new  teacher 
of  the  Latin  school,  —  a  mystery  that  her  co-laborers  and  pupils 
had  failed  to  ravel  by  dint  of  watching  or  questioning. 

She  might  have  been  a  favorite  with  all,  had  she  been  less 
reserved  ;  but  she  had  the  appearance  of  an  imprisoned  soul,  so 
silent,  so  undemonstrative  was  she  in  the  daily  routine  of  school 
life.  Slender  in  form,  graceful  in  motion,  quiet,  self-possessed, 
clothed  with  a  certain  resolution  of  character  that  evinced  itself 
in  all  she  did  ;  systematic  in  fulfilling  every  duty  herself,  and  yet 
possessing  penetration  to  discern  when  her  pupils  failed  from  lack 
of  effort,  or  from  want  of  power ;  and  able  to  inspire  to  new 
energy  in  the  one  case,  and  to  assist  and  encourage  in  the  other. 

The  principal  and  subordinate  teachers  agreed,  that,  although 
she  was  faithful  and  thorough,  she  lacked  enthusiasm.  Although 
no  duty  was  neglected,  yet  there  was  little  heart  in  the  work ; 
and  although  she  "succeeded,  as  a  teacher,  in  arousing  ambition 
and  commanding  respect,  she  was,  at  the  close  of  the  first  term, 
as  much  a  stranger  to  them  as  at  its  beginning. 

But  once  had  she  seemed  to  forget  herself  Then  uncon- 
sciously drawn  into  an  argument  regarding  the  discipline  of  the 
younger  classes,  she  had  crowded  into  a  few  sentences  the  senti- 
ments of  her  heart.  Mr.  Hamblin,  the  principal,  had  said  after- 
wards to  a  friend  :  — 

"  I  do  not  understand  her.  She  keeps  us  all  at  a  distance  ; 
and  yet  these  few  words  evinced  elevation  of  thought  and  sweet- 
ness of  affection  that  in  one  less  cold  would  be  very  winning." 
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"  Who  is  she  ?     Where  did  you  find  her  ? "  asked  the  friend. 

"  We  did  n  t  find  her.  Our  former  teacher  was  taken  suddenly 
ill,  the  term  had  just  begun,  we  wqre  in  trouble ;  for,  as  far  as  we 
knew,  desirable  teachers  were  all  engaged.  The  next  day.  Miss 
Gray  came  to  my  room,  and  asked  to  be  examined,  with  the  same 
stony  composure  she  exhibits  in  her  teaching  ;  read  to  me,  gave 
me  the  name  of  one  she  had  studied  with,  and  was  engaged  on 
the  spot.  I  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  haste  ;  but — we 
don't  understand  her." 

"  Where  does  she  live } " 

"  No  one  knows." 

"  Has  she  friends  } " 

"  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  regarding  her  friends,  as  I  am 
concerning  her  home." 

"  She  is  handsome,"  said  the  friend. 

"  As  a  statue,  yes  ;  but  I  never  look  at  a  beautiful  image,  that 
I  don't  wish  I  were  able  to  endow  it  with  life.  There 's  something 
wanting  in  the  marble.  Give  me  color,  and  at  least  the  semblance 
of  animation.  She  is  pale  as  a  lily,  and  as  fragile.  If  her  voice 
were  not  clear  as  a  bell,  and  I  had  not  heard  it  daily  for  three 
months,  I  should  think  she  might  be  walking  among  us  asleep, 
so  like  a  ghost  is  she." 

"Do  the  boys  like  her?" 

"  I  can't  tell ;  they  obey  her.  Even  Jack  Ellis,  who  has  never 
failed  to  be  rusticated  twice  a  year  for  his  pranks,  is  a  gentleman 
now,  —  at  least  in  the  school-room  ;  and  I  think  I  saw  the  sub- 
duing of  that  wild  animal.  At  all  events,  I  watched  the  begin- 
ning of  an  outbreak ;  heard  her  issue,  in  her  clear,  low  tones,  a 
command,  not  to  him  alone,  but  to  the  whole  class,  although  her 
eye  never  left  his  face.  Mild,  but  resolute,  kind,  but  firm  and 
unyielding,  she  looked  him  into  submission.  The  blood  mounted 
to  his  forehead  ;  his  eyes,  twinkling  with  mischief,  grew  serious 
as  she  held  his  gaze,  and  the  saucy  mouth  quivered  with  his 
effort  to  resist,  but  all  of  no  avail.  I  was  amused,  and  interested 
too.  When  he  had  seemed  to  forget  the  strife,  she  asked  for 
his  grammar.  I  was  at  the  board,  and,  as  he  stood  a  moment 
behind  her  desk,  I  saw  she  took  his  hand,  looked  up  into  his  eyes, 
and  said  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone,  her  face  as  still  as  ever,  but 
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his  worked  like  that  of  a  grieved  child,  —  the  great,  impulsive 
fellow  was  entirely  subdued." 

"And  remains  so?"  asked  the  friend. 

"  To  all  appearance ;  but  I  believe  it  can't  last  long.  I  have 
Kttle  faith  in  him.  He's  a  fine  scholar,  and  will  graduate  this 
year.  I  hope  he  '11  hold  out  for  his  father's  sake  ;  he  is  my  friend, 
and  Jack  is  his  only  child." 

After  this  conversation,  which  took  place  in  the  private  room 
of  the  master,  the  school  was  closed  for  the  short  vacation.  Miss 
Gray  disappeared,  and  was  not  seen  again  until  the  opening  of 
the  next  term,  when,  at  the  hour  appointed,  she  was  behind  her 
desk,  white  and  statuesque  as  ever,  courteous  and  reserved  in 
her  greeting  to  the  other  teachers.  Her  dress  was  black,  per- 
fectly plain,  with  a  white  ruffle  at  the  neck  and  wrists,  that  gave 
her  a  childlike  appearance  ;  her  hair  braided,  and  wound  on  the 
back  of  her  small,  shapely  head. 

Only  Jack  evinced  real  pleasure  at  seeing  her  again.  Like  the 
burly,  impulsive  fellow  he  was,  he  stamped  along  between  the 
rows  of  desks,  his  cheeks  glowing  with  health,  his  eyes  spark- 
ling with  good-nature,  and  a  broad  laugh  spreading  over  his  whole 
face.  Dropping  the  strap  of  books,  he  proceeded  quickly  to  Miss 
Gray's  desk,  and  frankly  offered  her  his  hand,  saying,  — 

"  I  did  n't  know  you  were  coming  back.  I  'm  glad  you  have, — 
it 's  jolly."  Then,  blushing  like  a  girl  at  his  freedom,  he  would 
not  have  waited  for  the  response,  had  she  not  held  his  hand,  and 
smiled  back  into  the  honest  face. 

It  was  a  rare  smile  she  gave  him.  It  thrilled  him  to  the  heart, 
boy  as  he  was.  It  was  like  a  burst  of  glorious  sunshine  over  a 
winter  landscape,  deluging  with  warmth  and  brilliancy  the  cold- 
ness and  gloom  that  had  before  been  apparent. 

The  boy  took  his  seat  with  a  new  ambition  to  remain  worthy 
of  her  friendship  if  he  could. 

Mr.  Hamblin  noticed  the  interview,  his  interest  in  the  teacher 
increased,  and  he  said  to  himself,  — 

"She  has  a  heart,  cover  it  as  she  may."    From  this  time  his 

respect  showed  itself  in  many  ways  that  Miss  Gray  could  not  fail 

to  understand,  oblivious  as  she  might  appear.     She  saw  that  he 

was  observing  her,  and  that  she  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 

21 
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other  teachers  ;  but  day  by  day  she  carried  herself  with  the  same 
straightforward,  indifferent  air,  speaking  always  in  the  calm,  clear 
tones,  that  were  so  distinctly  heard  by  all  the  class,  giving  the 
same  attention  to  each  pupil,  shoeing  special  favor  to  none,  un- 
less the  morning  smile  Jack  received  might  be  called  such. 

One  day  in  early  summer,  just  before  the  close  of  school,  a 
thunder-storm  suddenly  arose  ;  the  sky  grew  black  with  start- 
ling rapidity ;  the  heavy  clouds  muttered  ominously,  and  as  a 
sudden  flash  blinded  them  for  an  instant,  Mr.  Hamblin  gave 
orders  for  the  classes  to  be  dismissed  at  once ;  there  might  be 
time  for  all  to  reach  their  homes  before  the  storm  should  break. 
In  a  moment  the  building  was  nearly  deserted,  the  teachers  hav- 
ing speedily  followed  their  flock ;  only  Mr.  Hamblin  and  Miss 
Gray  remained. 

"  Have  you  far  to  go.  Miss  Gray  ? " 

"  Do  not  wait,  sir.  I  will  remain  here,  if  you  will  leave  me  the 
key ;  I  can't  reach  my  home  before  the  shower." 

"  Allow  me  to  wait  upon  you ;  I  always  keep  an  umbrella  in  the 
building  for  emergencies,"  taking  one  from  his  private  room. 

"  I  must  not  trouble  you,  sir  ;  I  had  rather  wait." 

''  It  will  not  be  pleasant  to  spend  a  night  here.  Miss  Gray,  and 
it  s  already  late ;  I  really  cannot  leave  you." 

"Very  well ;  I  will  go :  perhaps  I  shall  have  time,  —  no,  sir,  I 
will  not  trouble  you,"  she  added,  decidedly,  as  he  appeared  about 
to  accompany  her. 

"  Really,  Miss  Gray,  you  do  wrong ;  I  cannot  allow  you  to  go 
alone ;  it  already  rains  ;  I  must  either  go  with  you,  or  stay  here 
with  you.  It  would  be  poor  policy  for  me  to  allow  you  to  expose 
yourself  to  an  attack  of  illness." 

She  looked  from  the  window  anxiously ;  drew  the  shawl  closer 
about  her ;  great  drops  were  already  falling  upon  the  pavement, 
and  the  thunder  kept  up  its  angry,  incessant  muttering.  Sud- 
denly, as  he  watched  her  face,  waiting  for  her  to  be  less  unrea- 
sonable, he  saw  the  same  bright,  sunny  smile  break  out,  and 
cover  it  with  a  new  beauty  that  was  very  fascinating. 

"  Shall  we  go  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Here  is  Jack,  sir.  He  will  go  with  me ;  —  I  could  not  bear 
to  trouble  you,  it  is  so  far,"  she  said,  apologetically. 
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"  It  would  have  been  no  trouble."  And  he  turned  away,  pre- 
paring to  lock  up. 

Like  a  miniature  storm-spirit  Jack  tore  up  the  stairs,  flung 
himself  into  the  room,  breathless  and  wet,  exclaiming, — 

"  Good !  Tm  in  time,  Miss  Gray.  My  mother  sent  these 
things  for  your  feet ;  and  I  'm  to  take  you  home,  she  said.  I  can 
put  them  on,  —  I  do  for  mother,"  he  added,  dropping  on  his  knees 
and  holding  the  rubbers  for  her.    In  a  moment  they  were  on. 

"  Thank  you.  Jack ;  we  '11  go  now.     Good-night,  sir." 

Mr.  Hamblin  watched  them  rushing  up  the  stormy  avenue,  with 
a  little  look  of  discomfiture  on  his  fine  face.  How  readily  he 
would  have  rendered  the  same  services ;  he  wondered  why  they 
were  more  acceptable  to  her  from  that  great  rollicking  boy.  He 
knew  nothing  of  her  lonely  life ;  of  the  early  aspirations  to  be 
of  use  in  the  world,  and  exert  a  loving  influence  over  many  who 
were  near  and  dear,  all  crushed;  of  hopes  and  desires,  long 
since  laid  away,  one  by  one,  until  life  was  hopeless,  and  the  world 
held  nothing  to  be  desired.  He  had  seen  something  of  her  power 
over  the  wild,  wayward  boy,  but  he  could  not  know  how  much,  to 
her,  was  the  sweet,  subtle  pleasure  of  feeling  that,  in  all  the  crowd, 
one  life  had  perhaps  been  made  better  by  her  efforts.  It  was  a 
joy  to  know  that  she  lived  to  some  good  purpose,  even  though  all 
her  own  plans  had  failed,  — a  quiet  joy  that  she  could  cherish  with- 
out interfering  with  the  unending  duties  that  filled  her  days.  It 
was  not  strange  that  Jack  could  bring  the  brightness  of  her 
happy  youth  back  to  her  face.  We  love  those  we  labor  for,  and 
she  had  learned  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  this  boy,  who  had  been 
won  to  better  things  through  her  gentle  influence. 

On  went  the  two  at  a  rapid  pace ;  and  down  came  the  rain  in 
great  drops,  thicker  and  faster;  the  gutters  were  swollen  into 
angry  brooks,  the  lightning  played  about  them,  and  the  thunder 
seemed  to  crash  just  over  their  heads ;  but  on  they  went  until 
Jack  began  to  be  mystified.  At  last  the  city  limits  were  nearly 
gained.  The  boy  thought,  "  Perhaps  she  has  no  home,  but  camps 
out  on  the  flats,  —  or  how  do  I  know  but  she 's  a  spirit,  and  will 
take  me  up  into  that  great,  black,  cloudy  castle  that  is  settling 
down  yonder  at  such  a  tremendous  rate  ? "     But  he  said  nothing. 

"  Here  we  are,  Jack.  It 's  been  a  long  walk  for  you  ;  I  'm 
sorry." 
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"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Miss  Gray  ;  I  'm  glad  for  you,  though." 

"  Come  right  in.  No,  indeed,  you  must  not  go  back  now ; 
wait  until  it 's  over,"  drawing  him  into  the  hall. 

"  Had  I  better } "  he  asked,  wifli  unusual  delicacy. 

"  You  must.  Jack ;  there  *s  no  other  way." 

It  was  a  high  brick  building,  that  seemed  fuH  of  people,  a  fam- 
ily on  every  landing.  Jack  thought ;  up,  up  they  went,  until  they 
reached  the  roof,  when  she  turned  round,  and  taking  his  hand, 
said,  — 

"  Jack,  I  have  a  brother  here ;  he  is  very  ill ;  you  will  not 
mind." 

"  No,  indeed,  Miss  Gray." 

"  And,  as  it  is  my  secret,  it  shall  remain  so  with  you  ? "  she 
asked,  her  lip  quivering  slightly. 

"  Of  course,  Miss  Gray.  You  may  trust  me,  but  I  will  go 
back  if  it  troubles  you." 

"  No ;  come  in.  Jack."  He  followed  her  into  a  low,  square 
room,  plainly  furnished,  where  a  woman  was  preparing  supper. 
In  a  large  chair  near  the  stove  sat  a  man  older  than  Miss  Gray, 
but  with  features  so  like,  that  Jack  knew  at  once  he  was  the 
brother.  He  looked  up  vacantly  as  they  entered,  but  sunk 
away  at  once  into  a  dozy  state,  and  seemed  not  to  notice  them 
again. 

"  Is  supper  ready,  Mary  ? "  asked  Miss  Gray. 

"  When  you  Ve  changed  your  wet  clothing  it  will  be,  dear. 
Sit  here,  young  man,  and  dry  you,"  she  added,  bringing  a  chair 
for  him. 

Jack  was  very  glad  of  the  warmth,  but  half  sorry  he  had  not 
turned  back  at  the  door.  However,  the  storm  was  abating,  and 
he  would  leave  as  soon  as  possible.  He  did  not  now  think  her 
silentness  strange. 

When  Miss  Gray  returned,  she  urged  him  so  sweetly  to  sit  at 
table  with  them,  that  all  his  resolution  vanished,  and,  pulling  off 
the  thick  coat  that  had  proved  a  slight  protection,  he  took  the 
offered  chair. 

From  this  moment  the  teacher's  reserve  vanished.  She  beamed 
upon  him  over  the  frugal  board,  and  talked  in  a  low  tone,  but 
cheerily,  until  the  repast  was  ended.  Had  any  one  asked  the  boy 
of  what  the  supper  consisted,  he  could  not  have  told. 
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All  through  it,  the  invalid  sat  quietly  dozing,  or  uneasily  mut- 
tering, in  his  chair.  Occasionally  Jack  glanced  pitifully  in  that 
direction,  although  he  respected  the  evident  but  unexpressed 
wishes  of  his  teacher  too  fully  to  ask  any  questions. 

[  To  be  continued^ 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  NEW-ENGLAND  SUPER- 
INTENDENTS 

Was  held  on  the  31st  of  May,  in  the  hall  of  the  old  Girls' High  and 
Normal  School  building,  Boston.  About  thirty  were  present,  and  Super- 
tendent  Leach,  of  Providence,  presided.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
Secretary  to  send  to  the  editor  the  records,  as  promised,  we  are  unable 
to  give  our  readers  other  than  the  papers  read,  and  the  discussions 
which  they  excited. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  Thomas  Tash,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Lewiston,  Maine,  on  "  Free  Text-Books  for  Free  Schools." 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

The  frequent  changes  in  school-books  made  necessary  by  constant  improvements, 
the  changes  that  must  be  made  as  scholars  are  promoted  from  class  to  class,  and  as 
parents  move  from  town  to  town,  result  in  an  expenditure  so  burdensome  to  many 
families  as  to  cause  reasonable  complaint  Parents,  with  large  families,  under  the 
necessity  of  frequent  removals,  are  those  least  able  to  bear  this  tax  upon  their  slender 
incomes,  so  their  children,  from  the  lack  of  text-books,  are  kept  from  school  alto- 
gether, or  receiVe  much  less  benefit  while  they  do  attend.  The  family  has  school- 
books  enough,  but  they  are  valueless  to  them  for  school  purposes,  not  being  the  ones 
in  use.  Could  these  have  been  left  where  used,  and  similar  ones  found  in  their  new 
locality,  a  great  loss  both  of  time  and  money  would  have  been  avoided.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  statute  requires  municipalities  to  supply  books  when  parents  are 
unable  or  neglect  to  procure  them.  The  greatest  loss  and  the  greatest  hardship 
occur  where  parents  are  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  this  provision.  A  single 
case  in  point  out  of  many  constantly  arising  with  us,  in  a  manu^cturing  town,  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

A  gentleman,  in  not  the  best  of  health,  called  at  our  office  on  a  Monday  morning 
some  time  since,  with  four  children,  each  bearing  a  small  parcel  of  books,  to  receive 
their  places  in  school.  The  oldest,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  was  well  prepared  to  enter  the 
High  School.  The  next  two  boys  would  do  for  the  Grammar  School,  and  a  bright 
little  miss  of  seven  years  for  a  Primary;  another  of  five  and  a  half  years  at  home,  he 
hoped  might  be  allowed  also  to  attend  the  lowest  primary  grade.  All  were  soon 
provided  with  permits  to  enter  the  proper  schools.  "  Would  their  books  do  ? " — "  No, 
none  of  them;  we  do  not  use  such."  —  "  Are  they  not  just  as  good  ?  "  —  "  Perhaps  so; 
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but  they  would  not  suit  in  our  classes.'* — "  Can  they  be  exchanged  ? " — **  Doubtful; 
they  are  not  in  use  near  here."  A  look  of  disappointment  on  the  father's  face  told  me 
the  new  supply  of  books  was  more  than  he  could  well  afford.  His  means  had  been  taxed 
to  the  utmost  in  moving  to  our  city,  and  in  procuring  and  fitting  up  his  ifew  home,  where 
he  expected  work  for  himself  and  good  schools  for  his  children.  Here  was  a  tax  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  dollars,  not  provided  for.  His  appearance  did  not  allow  me  to  sug- 
gest, "  Books  are  furnished  by  the  dty  for  indigent  children."  The  same  man  maybe 
one  of  our  city  council  or  school  conunittee  next  year;  but  this  year  he  has  not  felt 
able  to  put  all  his  children  into  school  from  the  inconvenience  of  procuring  suitable 
books.  The  two  primary  children,  their  books  being  quite  inexpensive,  entered  at 
once;  the  boys  entered  the  Grammar  School  at  the  end  of  about  a  month;  and  the 
girl  holding  the  permit  to  enter  the  High  School,  has  not  yet  entered.  If  I  could 
have  said, ''  The  proper  books  will  be  found  in  all  the  school-rooms,"  the  children 
would  all,  no  doubt,  have  entered  upon  their  school-work  at  once. 

Not  only  as  children  enter  school  after  removals,  but  as  they  advance  firom  grade 
to  grade  and  class  to  class,  books  slightly  worn  have  to  be  laid  aside,  and  new  ones 
procured.  In  almost  every  household,  especially  in  country  towns,  can  many  dollars' 
worth  of  half-worn  but  useless  school-books  be  found,  an  amount  in  the  aggregate 
enormous.  In  every  town  their  value  at  a  low  rate  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
respectable  library. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  a  "  uniformity  of  text-books  "  has  been  proposed ;  but  this,  in 
most  States,  has  met  with  little  favor.  It  would  no  doubt  furnish  cheaper  books,  but 
not  better  ones  in  matter  or  make.  The  control  of  a  State  once  obtained  for  a  partic^ 
ular  book,  its  mechanical  execution,  especially  for  that  market,  would  be  likely  to 
depreciate. 

The  waste  of  school-books,  by  being  laid  aside  partially  worn,  would  not  at  all  be 
met  by  "  State  uniformity  " ;  it  can  be  avoided  only  by  free  text-books.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  Maine  has  refused  to  grant  "  State  uniformity,"  but  it  has  granted  to  towns 
and  cities  what  I  apprehend  to  be  vastly  better,  the  authority  of  furnishing  to  their 
schools  fi-ee  text-books.  It  only  remains  for  our  people  to  see  the  justice  and  wisdom 
of  the  provision  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

An  objection  has  been  raised  that  the  State  may  as  well  relieve  the  parent  by  requir- 
ing towns  and  cities  to  furnish  the  clothing  of  his  children  as  to  furnish  their  text- 
books.  One  making  that  objection  deserves  to  have  lived  among  the  ancient  Spartans, 
where  the  objection  could  hardly  have  been  raised.  Clothing  is  a  necessity  to  physi- 
cal welfare,  over  which  the  State  has  not  yet  assumed  full  control.  Text-books  are  a 
necessity  to  our  common  school  education,  which  the  State  has  undertaken  to  supply. 
The  State  has  adopted  for  her  people  the  present  common  school  system  as  the  best 
means  of  promoting  her  own  strength  and  influence.  She  imposes  upon  municipali- 
ties the  duty  of  raising  taxes  to  defray  the  expenses  involved  in  procuring  lots,  erect- 
ing and  repairing  school-houses,  providing  school  furniture  and  fuel,  and  furnishing 
suitable  instruction.  The  right  and  wisdom  of  the  State  thus  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  her  citizens  is  beyond  question  ;  and  it  is  not  only  proper,  but  it  is  wise  econ- 
omy for  her  to  add  to  these  expenditures  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  her  schools 
in  the  .highest  degree  effective.  If  the  furnishing  the  desks  of  school-houses  with 
suitable  text-books  will  largely  increase  the  efficiency  of  schools,  while  it  diminishes 
their  cost  to  parents  far  more  than  is  its  expense  to  the  public,  it  becomes  a  public 
good,  and  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  done.  The  text-books  may  as  properly  be 
supplied  to  the  school  as  the  fuel,  or  the  desk  even.  Granting,  then,  that  the  text-book 
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may  with  propriety  be  furnished  at  the  public  expense,  if  it  is  best  to  be  done,  we  will 
consider  the  wisdom  of  doing  so  as  a  measure  of  convenience  and  oi  economy. 

I.    As  a  measure  of  convenience. 

Teachers  having  full  control  of  books  can  better  control  the  hours  of  study.  It  is 
nearly  as  important  in  school  when  a  scholar  studies  his  particular  lesson,  as  how;  for 
systematic  study  produces  the  best  discipline,  random  study  tends  to  dissipate  and 
coniiise.  Anything  that  secures  regularity  in  study  is  a  great  convenience.  The  teach- 
er's control  of  books  is  also  a  convenience  in  preventing  any  improper  use  of  them  in 
recitations,  etc. 

The  same  book  or  series  of  books,  in  a  particular  branch  of  study,  is  not  equally 
adapted  to  all  schools  where  that  study  may  be  pursued.  The  number  of  months  the 
schools  are  run,  and  the  time  children  are,  on  the  average,  kept  in  them,  will  greatly 
vary.  In  a  manufacturing  village  the  studies  may  properly  somewhat  differ  from 
those  of  a  commercial  dty,  and  in  a  farming  district  they  may  be  somewhat  different 
stilL  Some  instruction  in  niechanics  and  mechanical  drawing,  book-keeping,  com- 
mercial arithmetic  horticulture,  and  agricultural  chemistry,  might  properly  be  imparted 
in  all  these  schools ;  but  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  these  and  other  studies, 
must  be  measurably  determined  by  the  probable  future  need  of  the  children.  Text- 
books should  be  selected  adapted  to  their  circumstances,  and  this  can  most  easily  be 
done  when  they  are  furnished  free  ;  and  should  mistakes  in  selection  be  made,  they 
can  much  more  readily  be  corrected. 

With  free  text-books,  committees  can  more  easily  and  promptly  classify  their 
schools.  Much  confusion,  especially  in  rural  districts,  results  from  the  ownership  of 
wrong  and  unsuitable  books.  Scholars  cannot  be  classified  because  their  books  are 
different,  and  the  books  provided  by  parents  are  generally  beyond  the  attainments  of 
their  children.  In  such  schools,  scholars  do  not  pursue  all  the  studies  they  should, 
nor  such  as  they  ought,  making  the  excuse  they  have  not  the  books.  Free  text-books 
would  obviate  this.  All  of  the  same  proficiency  could  be  put  into  the  same  classes. 
No  waiting,  then,  for  slow-moving  Others  to  get  their  books  ;  nor  wasting  of  precious 
days  for  want  of  books.  In  city  schools,  also,  much  of  the  difficulty  attending  promo- 
tion, classification,  and  especially  oi  reducing  the  grade  of  scholars  for  loss  of  time  or 
ne^ct  of  study^  will  vanish  when  text-books  are  furnished.  Parents,  when  relieved 
of  the  expense  of  procuring  books,  will  criticise  hx  less  the  classification  of  their 
children. 

When  relieved  of  the  expense  of  procuring  text-books,  parents  will  be  more  ready 
to  procure  books  for  reference  and  general  reading,  books  valuable  to  themselves  as 
well  as  to  their  children.  So  long  as  there  is  a  pile  of  useless  school-books  in  the 
home,  books  lose  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  parents,  to  whom  they  have  been  a  source 
of  expense,  and  of  only  temporary  value.  They  forget  of  what  real  use  these  books 
have  been,  in  their  present  worthlessness;  and  they  are  led  to  look  upon  the  procuring 
of  new  books  as  a  useless  expense  to  add  to  present  rubbish.  The  damage  inflicted 
by  text-books,  out  of  use,  in  cultivating  among  our  people,  if  not  an  absolute  distaste 
for  all  books,  certainly  a  less  appreciation  of  them,  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  piles 
of  useless  public  documents  that  have  for  years  flooded  our  land. 

If  school-books  were  the  property  of  the  school-room,  and  only  seen  at  home  when 
in  use,  these  books  would  have  to  parents  a  real  value,  a  value  increased  by  the  charm 
of  their  temporary  possession.  No  such  book  could,  under  such  circumstances,  ever 
appear  worthless  in  the  household,  for  it  would  be  kept  only  long  enough  to  impart 
the  interest  of  novelty,  not  long  enough  to  tire  by  its  sameness;    only  long  enough  to 
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impress  its  value  by  its  use,  not  long  enough  to  tire  by  its  worthlessness  in  disuse. 
Thus  school-books,  in  their  temporary  and  welcome  visits,  will  incite  in  families  a  pas- 
sion for  books  that  will  lead  them  to  procure  other  books  of  permanent  utility,  —  a 
library  for  reference  and  readings 

2.    As  a  measure  of  economy. 

The  first  cost  of  school-books  will  be  gready  diminished  when  procured  by  cities 
and  towns.  School  authorities  can  purchase  them  at  stated  dmes,  and  in  quantity, 
either  of  publishers  directly,  or  through  their  local  trade.  The  local  merchant,  if 
obtained  of  him,  being  able  to  procure  his  books  also  in  quantity  for  a  ready  sale,  will 
be  able  himself  to  secure  the  lowest  prices,  and  losing  no  interest  by  keeping  an  over- 
stock, and  having  no  unsalable  books  left  upon  his  shelves,  he  will  have  every  induce- 
ment to  furnish  them  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Books,  when  once  furnished,  will  be  used  by  classes  in  succession  until  entirely  worn 
out    They  will  not,  as  now,  be  thrown  aside  half  worn. 

When  a  family  moves  from  town  to  town,  there  will  be  no  loss,  as  now,  in  school- 
books.  Though  the  books  used  be  entirely  different,  they  leave  their  former  ones 
where  they  will  be  useful,  and  find  a  new  supply  to  take  their  place.  The  necessary 
wear  of  books  is  all  that  is  lost,  and  this  towns  will  rightly  assume  with  vast  saving 
and  convenience  to  the  public.  The  saving  of  time,  which  has  been  alluded  to,  is  a 
still  greater  gain.  Children  are  now  often  kept  firom  school  week  after  week,  or  kept 
in  improper  classes,  or  without  sufficient  class  work,  especially  after  removals,  from 
the  inconvenience  or  inability  of  parents  to  procure  the  required  books.  This  saving, 
properly  appreciated,  would  be  a  sufficient  plea  for  firee  text-books.  Besides  this, 
many  children,  if  it  were  not  for  the  expense  of  their  text-books,  would  be  carried 
much  further  in  the  school  course  than  now,  making  another  great  gain  in  educational 
time. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  the  first  introduction  of  books  would  involve  very 
great  expense,  even  though  the  expense  might  be  more  moderate  afterwards.  The 
enterprising  city  of  Bath  is  the  only  place,  in  my  own  State,  which  to  my  knowledge 
furnishes  free  text-books  to  her  free  schools.  This  she  has  done  for  about  four  years, 
beginning  before  she  was  authorized  to  do  so  by  a  State  law.  The  State  has  now 
given  its  sanction  for  all  its  towns  to  do  the  same,  and  we  hope  our  other  cities 
will  soon  follow  the  excellent  example  of  Bath.  It  was  no  doubt  this  movement  of 
hers  that  secured  the  law.  I  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  association  in  reading  a 
short  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Dike,  their  able  superintendent;  also  a  brief  extract  from 
his  last  year's  report,  as  it  illustrates  the  whole  matter  of  expense. 

Thos.  Tash,  Esq.  : 

Dear  St'r,  —  Your  note  of  inquiry  in  respect  to  school-books  is  before  me.  I  send 
you  our  last  Report,  containing  costs  of  books  since  furnished  by  city. 

Our  people  like  the  arrangement  exceedingly  well.  Those  who  had  doubts  at  first 
have  lost  them  all,  I  think,  some  time  ago.  I  do  not  think  we  could  get  any  show  of 
a  vote  to  require  parents  to  furnish  their  school-books  in  our  city. 

I  think  the  city  can  furnish  school-books  for  one  dollar  per  capita  of  all  the  grades 
of  school.    My  opinion  is  that  it  will  fall  short  rather  than  exceed  that  sum. 

At  our  first  introduction  we  required  parents  to  give  up  the  old  books  for  new  ones, 
furnished  by  the  book  publisher,  to  be  owned  afterwards  by  the  city.  The  publisher 
exchanged  even,  and  agreed  to  sell  forever  forty  per  cent  discount  from  retail  price. 
To  preserve  the  books  it  is  well  to  have  a  case  in  every  schobl-house.    This  may  be 
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as  cheap  as  you  choose — of  little  cost,  if  of  pine.  In  the  High  and  Grammar  schools 
you  will  need  more  expensive  cases. 

The  teacher  with  us  keeps  an  account  with  every  pupil,  charges  books  taken  and 
credits  when  returned,  and  requires  new  ones  to  be  furnished  when  abused  or  de- 
stroyed. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  inconveniences  about  the  plan  of  furnishing  books  by  the  city, 
— none  surely  but  what  can  be  easily  provided  against.  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate 
the  conveniences  as  well  as  great  saving  of  expense  to  poor  people,  in  this  letter. 

In  a  word,  it  works  admirably  well  so  far  with  us.  I  do  not  know  of  the  least  oppo- 
sition in  the  whole  city. 

EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT. 

It  is  now  the  third  year  since  the  city  adopted  the  plan  of  providing  school-books 
for  the  children  of  the  public  schools. 

The  expenditure  of  the  first  year  was $i}S^3  5^ 

second  year 2,795  4^ 

third  or  last  year Zt224  08 

(The  first  of  th^  above  named  sums  was  for  only  two  thirds  of  the  year,  being  firom 
September  till  the  following  March.)  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  annual  expenditure 
has  diminished.  In  starting,  the  expenses  were  greater,  especially  in  the  High 
School.  This  will  be  readily  understood.  The  books  in  use,  especially  in  the  High 
School,  last  longer  than  one  year,  in  some  cases  three  or  more  years.  This  will 
account  for  some  inequalities  in  the  annual  expenses  of  school-books.  From  experi- 
ence thus  far,  it  is  probable  that  the  annual  expense  of  the  city  for  school-books  will 
not  be  more  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  for  several  years  to]  come.  It  will  be  likely 
to  be  a  little  less  most  of  the  years.  Some  years  they  may  be  more.  This  will  be 
less  than  one  dollar  per  pupil,  per  annum.  Is  not  this  decidedly  more  economical 
than  the  old  method  ?  Who  in  former  years  was  able  to  supply  his  child  with  school- 
books  for  a  single  dollar,  per  annum,  during  the  whole  school  course  ?  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  this  includes  the  High  School  course,  where  some  years  ten  dollars 
will  not  pay  for  the  school-books  of  a  single  year. . 

In  closing,  I  will  only  add:  when  text-books  are  fiimished,  and  teachers,  parents, 
and  pupils  held  responsible  for  their  use,  books  will  be  much  better  kept  than  now. 
Every  teacher  knows  that  ownership  in  books  is  one  of  the  promptest  excuses  for 
their  abuse.  There  can  be  few  school-rooms  found,  when  all  the  books  in  use  by 
pupils  are  fit  to  be  looked  over  by  a  visitor.  Not  only  written  over,  but  scribbled 
over;  they  are  filled  firom  cover  to  cover  with  pendllings  fit  and  unfit  for  sight;  not 
only  torn,  but  tattered;  sorry-looking  sights  are  most  of  our  text-books,  not  in  our 
lowest  and  poorest  schools  alone,  but  in  our  best  schools,  our  High  Schools  even. 
The  excuse  is,  "  The  book  is  mine."  Let  the  books  belong  to  the  school,  and  the 
teacher  feel  fiiU  control,  as  well  as  fiiU  responsibility,  and  scholars  will  be  taught  the 
proper  use  of  their  books,  —  a  lesson  of  great  practical  value  to  them. 

In  relieving  parents  fi-om  the  individual  expense  of  procuring  text-books  for  their 
children,  a  great  source  of  complaint,  of  unpleasant  criticism,  and  sometimes  of  active 
interference,  will  be  withdrawn.  ''  Where  the  treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart  be  also,'* 
is  very  true;  but  the  child  should  be  regarded  as  the  treasure  of  the  school,  and  the 
cost  of  the  building,  the  furniture,  and  the  books  should,  by  no  means,  be  interposed 
to  overshadow  the  real  treasure. 
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The  result  of  experience,  wherever  tried,  is  that  text-books  furnished  by  cities  and 
towns  are  more  ready  for  use,  are  better  cared  for,  and  likewise  present  many  other 
advantages  I  have  not  been  able  to  allude  ta  It  belongs  to  cities  and  towns  to  fur- 
nish liberally  all  the  means  needed  for  the  education  of  their  children;  and  among 
these  none  now  lacking,  I  apprehend,  would  be  more  effective  than  free  text-books. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  op  Boston.  —  The  paper  just  read  is  a  £3ur,  clear  statement  of  the 
question.  My  observation  leads  me  to  indorse  every  point  made  by  the  essayist  I 
am  glad  that  one  city —  the  city  of  Bath — has  made  the  experiment  of  furnishing  its 
pupils  with  books  and  stationery  free  of  cost  I  have  all  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  plan.  I  must  confess  surprise,  however*  at  one  statement,  —  the  extraordinary 
cheapness  at  which  books  were  furnished  in  the  dty  mentioned.  But  that  one  fact  — 
the  economy  — >  will  have  more  weight  towards  carrying  out  the  plan  in  our  schools 
than  any  theory  that  may  be  given.  We  have  no  right  to  say  that  our  schools  are  free 
schools  till  we  furnish  them  their  books  and  .stationery  without  cost  The  State,  I 
know,  now  says  :  Funush  them  free  of  cost  to  those  who  are  needy ;  and  those  who 
are  not,  and  will  not  buy,  — -  put  the  cost  in  their  tax-bills.  Well,  sir,  that  is  better 
than  nothing.  But  there  are  great  practical  difficulties  in  the  law.  An  odious  dis- 
tinction is  made  at  once.  It  is  poor  against  the  rich,  and  the  self-respect  of  the  for- 
mer class  is  wounded.  This  is  our  plan  in  Boston.  Books  are  furnished  the  indigent 
child,  and  the  city  stamp  is  placed  upon  them.  So  the  child  is  marked  out  as  a  poor 
child.  It  is  an  odious  distinction,  as  I  said,  and  I  trust  the  time  is  not  hx  distant 
when  the  State  will  require  every  city  and  town  to  furnish  books  free  of  expense  to 
every  child,  rich  or  poor.  The  dty  of  Bath  has  settled  the  question  of  its  economy. 
Here  is  another  advantage  in  the  plan.  The  books  then  will  be  better  manufactured. 
Now  they  are  soon  used  up.  I  have  known  pupils  to  use  up  three  or  four  reading- 
books  before  getting  out  of  one  grade  —  they  are  bound  so  poorly.  Then,  again, 
the  book  will  be  better  cared  for  —  as  stated  ^by  the  essayist  Now  when  books  are 
to  be  given  out  at  the  beginning  of  terms,  two,  three  or  four  weeks  elapse  to  see 
whether  children — the  medium  poor  — will  get  their  own  books.  Thus  more  time 
is  wasted  than  would  be  adequate  to  furnish  the  books  three  times  over.  I  trust  this 
ms^tter  will  be  agitated  till  the  object  «ought  is  accomplished. 

Mr.  Tewkesbury,  of  Fall  River.  —  This  question  is  particularly  applicable 
to  our  dty,  —  two  thirds  of  its  population  being  operatives.  I  have  met  with  the 
same  objection  to  the  present  plan,  suggested  by  Mr.  Philbrick.  It  is  not  a  great 
while  ago  that  we  furnished  over  f  1,500  worth  of  books  to  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
schools  of  our  city.  I  find  that  a  large  part  of  these  operatives,  being  French  and 
Irish,  will  not  furnish  books  even  when  able.  They  have  little  compunction  of  con« 
sdence.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  furnish  to  any,  because 
of  these  attempts  to  defraud. 

Prof.  Tweed,  of  Charlestown.  —  I  concur  in  the  statements  of  the  paper.  I 
have  had  doubts ;  but  after  hearing  the  paper,  I  believe  I  am  in  favor  of  the  plan 
suggested.  In  Charlestown,  and  I  presume  it  is  the  same  in  Boston,  we  do  not  fol- 
low the  law  of  the  State  closely.  The  law  says  :  Furnish  the  book  to  the  pupil  and 
then  charge  to  the  parent,  if  he  is  able  to  pay  for  it  By  obeying  the  law,  we  avoid 
delay,  and  do  not  keep  the  scholar  sitting  idle  for  a  fortnight  The  *'  odious  distinc- 
tion," too,  is  avoided,  because  the  price  going  into  the  father's  tax-bill,  if  the  parent 
is  able,  the  presumption  is,  that  in  etfeiy  case  the  charge  is  made. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  Cambr^x;e.«  But  we  have  attempted  to  follow  the  law  dosely  in 
Cambridge,  and  the  assessors  say  it  cannot  be  done.    It  costs  too  much  for  derical 
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labor.  Our  bill  for  books  this  year  amounted  to  nearly  a  dollar  for  every .  child. 
Another  objection  to  the  present  system  is  that  every  time  a  change  is  made  in  text* 
books,  we  are  obliged  to  have  an  additional  6ght  with  the  parents.  Some  have  gone 
so  £ir  in  their  opposition  as  to  tell  me  that  their  children  shall  not  study  a  new 
branch  that  has  been  introduced.  That  point,  of  course,  may  be  dismissed  summarily 
by  telling  the  parent.  Then  your  child  cannot  study  anything.  But,  nevertheless,  it 
makes  trouble,  which  a  different  system  would  prevent 

Mr.  Emerson,  of  Newton.  —  As  regards  the  statute-law,  I  think  it  is  a  dead 
letter.  When  I  was  in  Wobum,  I  furnished  a  list  of  those  parents  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  unable  to  buy  books  for  their  children,  and  that  was  the  last  seen 
of  it;  it  was  put  away  among  the  archives  of  the  town.  On  that  list  were  foreigners 
who  owned  houses  and  land  in  the  town. 

Another  consideration,  however;  by  the  present  method,  many  of  the  poorer  classes 
are  prevented  finishing  their  education  owing  to  this  tajc  It  is  a  serious  burden,  and 
when  we  add  the  expense  which  they  must  incur  by  the  change  of  text-books  in  mov- 
ing from  town  to  town,  or  city  to  city,  it  aggravates  the  evil  still  more.  In  Newton, 
the  town  has  voted  to  furnish  all  the  stationery  used  in  the  public  schools,  —  pens, 
pencils,  slates,  etc. 

The  next  paper  was  then  read  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Tweed,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Charlestown,  Mass.  Its  subject :  Spelling  and  Spelling- 
books. 

SPELLING  AND  SPELLING-BOOKS. 

Gentlemen :  —  One  day  last  month  I  received  a  document  with  a  rather  imposing 
heading,  —  "  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  etc.,"  respectfully  requesting  me  to 
furnish  a  paper  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  N.  £.  Supts.  on  **  Spelling  and  Spelling- 
books  " ;  and  I  was  informed,  in  a  somewhat  authoritative  manner,  that  the  use  of 
the  monosyllabic  negative  was  denied  me  in  answering  this  "respectful  request" 
You  perceive,  therefore,  that  I  was  j;^//-bound,  and  that  nothing  but  an  tn/iling  o^ 
my  views  on  the  matter  could  break  the  charm.  I  must  therefore  ask  your  atten- 
tion, for  a  short  s/e//,  to  a  very  dull  paper. 

The  composite  character  of  the  English  language,  and  the  imperfections  of  the 
alphabet,  seem  to  have  been  too  much  for  the  schoolmaster,  in  teaching  this  part  of 
grammar ;  and  instead  of  giving  certain  definitions  and  rules  to  be  committed,  and 
assuring  the  pupil  that  this  would  enable  him  to  spell  correctly,  as  was  done  in  syn- 
tax and  etymology,  it  has  been  common* to  ignore  entirely  all  jthe  principles  of  orthog- 
raphy, and  to  introduce  the  pupil,  not  to  classes  of  word%  but  to  every  word,  individ- 
ually, in  the  English  language,  especially  to  those  that  he  will  never  be  likely  to 
meet  again,  or,  if  he  should,  after  so  long  time  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
escape  recognition.  Perhaps  those  with  whom  he  is  to  be  daily  associated  are  ,lefl 
to  mere  chance  acquaintance,  without  any  formal  orthographical  introduction. 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  branch  in  our  school  curriculum  that  has 
been  taught  in  a  less  intelligent  manner.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  is  commonly  made 
a  mere  matter  of  arbitrary  memory,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
associations  which,  while  tending  to  make  good  spellers,  would  give  the  exercise  a 
value  beyond  this,  in  teaching  the  pupil  to  think. 

As  to  the  methods  of  teaching,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  they  should  differ  in  different 
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grades..  In  the  lower  grades  of  the  primary  schools  I  would  use  it  as  an  aid  to 
reading,  and  by  spelling  words  that  pupils  know  as  a  whole,  both  by  sounds  and  by 
letters,  fix  their  attention  on  them  so  long  that  they  will  be  able  to  spell  them  cor- 
rectly in  written  or  printed  exercises.  I  would  also  select  or  make  a  list  of  words 
which,  in  Iheir  formation,  illustrate  the  most  common  principles  of  orthoepy  and 
orthography,  for  they  must  be  taught  together.  These  should  be  practised  orally, 
both  by  letters  and  sounds.  (Thus  "my,"  (i)  "mit,"  "mite,"  or  "might")  Not 
that  the  child  should  be  required  to  state  the  rule  or  principle,  but  a  frequent  use 
of  words  in  which  the  principle  is  involved,  begets  an  unconscious  recognition  of  it. 
In  some  of  our  spelling-books  the  earlier  lessons  contain  words  of  this  character. 
So  far,  I  approve  of  them.  The  fault  with  many  teachers  is,  that,  as  the  words  thus 
arranged  are  regarded  as  easy,  they  are  almost  entirely  ignored,  and  the  pupiPs  atten- 
tion directed  to  anomalies.    But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Having  accustomed  the  pupil  to  spell  the  words  in  his  little  vocabulary,  I  would, 
as  he  becomes  acquainted  with  new  words,  subject  them  to  the  same  process  of  spell- 
ing by  sounds  and  by  letters,  calling  attention  to  any  discrepancies  between  the  two. 
We  may  thus  succeed  in  keeping  the  attention  longer  on  a  word,  and  help  the  child 
to  observe  with  greater  accuracy,  which  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  education. 

If  a  child  in  this  manner  learn  to  spell  two  or  three  new  words  a  day,  especially 
if  they  contain  some  irregularity,  I  think  he  will  retain  more  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
than  by  passing  rapidly  over  a  much  greater  number,  without  a  careful  examination 
of  them. 

What  I  have  said,  thus  far,  is  said  with  special  reference  to  teaching  in  the  primary 
schools  and  the  lower  classes  of  the  grammar  school.  As  the  pupil  advances  to 
the  upper  classes,  he  is  gradually  increasing  his  vocabulary,  by  meeting  new  words 
in  his  reading-book,  his  arithmetic,  his  grammar,  his  history,  and  his  geography 
(though,  by  the  way,  I  would  be  careful  not  to  spend  too  much  time  in  fixing  in  the 
memory  the  orthography  of  the  names  of  places  that  he  Vill  probably  never  hear  of 
again). 

These  words  I  would  subject  to  the  same  analjrsis,  and  call  attention  to  any  anal- 
ogy or  contrast  that  may  become  an  aid  to  the  memory. 

And  here  I  may  say,  that  though  I  have  little  faith  'in  learning  rules  verbatim, 
whether  in  syntax  or  orthography,  I  have  great  faith  in  assisting  the  pupil  to  discover 
a  principle  by  induction  that  will  enable  him  to  make  a  rule.  Thus,  placing  on  the 
board  the  verbs  "offer,"  " prefer,"  "  repair,"  "rain,"  "span,"  and  requiring  the  pupil 
to  write  the  imperfect  and  perfect  participles,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  some  the  final  consonant  is  doubled,  in  others  not,  and  I  would  lead  him  to  dis- 
cover, with  as  little  aid  as  possible,  that  it  depends  on  two  conditions  in  monosylla- 
bles, and  three  in  dissyllables. 

There  is,  then,  a  positive  satisfiau:tion  in  applying  the  principle  to  other  words, 
and  in  noticing  that  doubling  the  consonant  in  preferring,  and  not  doubling  it  in 
preference,  are  both  illustrations  of  the  same  rule.  I  think  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  this  principle  would  diminish  the  amount  of  bad  spelling  in  epistola- 
tory  correspondence  by  several  per  cent,  especially  as  it  applies  to  words  that 
are  in  very  frequent  use.  So,  too,  if  we  take  the  words  "  £atigue,"  "  faidguing,"  and 
"  indefatigable,"  and  show  that  the  "  e  "  is  dropped  in  "  fatiguing,"  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  in  "  having  "  and  "  loving,"  and  the  "  u  "  retained  to  preserve  the  hard  "  g," 
while  both  are  dropped  in  "  inde&tigable,"  when  not  needed,  the  pupil  has  learned 
something  more  than  the  mere  arbitrary  fact,  that  the  word  is  thus  spelt 
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I  know  it  is  said  that  children  don't  reason,  —  I  wonder  that  they  do,  -«but  I  believe 
all  admit  that  they  have  a  troublesome  habit  of  asking  questions,  and  pressing  the 
"  why  ? "  and  **  what  for  ?  " — and  I  always  like  to  be  able  to  say  something  more  than 
'*  coz,''  which,  when  I  was  a  boy,  was  said  to  t)e  "  an  old  woman's  reason,"  though  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  old  women  have  n't  the  monopoly  of  it  now,  unless  we  include 
old  women  of  both  sexes.  But  I  shall  be  told  that  the  spelling  and  pronunciation 
of  words  are  so  irregular  in  our  language,  that  it  is  useless  to  give  any  general  principles. 
Admitting  that  the  anamolies  are  numerous,  I  still  believe  that  there  are  many  analo- 
gies entirely  disregarded  in  teaching,  that  would  aid  the  memory  very  much.  Some- 
times we  find  a  troublesome  word,  when  alone,  that  goes  very  well  in  harness  with 
another  that  is  more  manageable.  Thus  scholars  are  very  apt  to  spell  "  discipline  " 
without  a  **  c,"  but  **  disciple  "  never.  Call  attention  to  the  relation  of  the  words  so 
that  one  suggests  the  other,  and  the  error  is  rarely  made.  So  with  *'  commerce  "  and 
"commercial,"  "penitent"  and  "penitential,"  "fallacy"  and  "fallacious,"  "me- 
chanic "  and  " mechanism,"  "  annihilate"  and  "annihilation." 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  processes  by  which  words  may  be  associated 
so  as  to  aid  in  spelling;  and  these  associations  are  valuable  also  in  showing  the  rela- 
tion of  words  to  each  other,  and  thus  giving  an  additional  interest  to  the  lesson. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  think  written  spelling  essential.  Most  people  spell  mnch 
more  by  the  looks  than  by  the  pronunciation  of  words,  especially  when  writing  out 
their  own  thoughts,  and  there  are  many  methods  practised  by  ingenious  teachers,  of 
which  no  one  is  better  or  worse  than  another. 

One  method,  however,  is  sometimes  adopted,  and  we  have  books,  or  a  book  made 
upon  the  plan,  which  I  think  wholly  wrong ;  viz.:  writing  or  spelling  words  wrong  for 
correction.  I  think  it  a  misfortune  to  see  bad  spelling,  on  the  principle  that  the  artist 
refused  to  look  on  a  bad  picture,  and  that "  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners." 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  pronounce  the  word  to  be  spelt,  require  the  pupil  to  spell  the 
plural  of  "  monkey,"  "  lady,"  etc.,  the  imperfect  participle  of  "  intrigue,"  of  "  sing,"  of 
"  singe." 

But  the  programme  says,  "  The  papers  will  be  brief."  I  don't  know  how  the  Com- 
mittee knew ;  I  will  close,  however,  by  calling  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
excellent  book  to  be  used  in  our  High  schools,  the  higher  classes  in  our  Grammar 
schools,  and  for  the  teachers  of  all  the  classes  in  our  schools  (whatever  spelling- 
book  they  may  use).  I  think  it  would  enable  them  to  make  the  exercise  of  spelling 
much  more  interesting,  by  the  system  of  word  formation  and  word  analysis  recom- 
mended. Its  use  would,  I  think,  contribute  greatly  to  an  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  of  their  reloHon^  and  modes  of  derrvation^  and  thus  become  of 
much  educational  value  apart  from  the  object  of  spelling. 
I  refer  to  "  Swinton's  Word  Analysis." 

It  is,  in  fact,  an  adaptation  to  the  school-room,  of  the  method  of  increasing  the 
vocabulary  and  of  word  formation,  recommended  by  Profs.  Seelye  and  Abbott,  in 
"  English  lessons  for  English  people." 

First,  then,  I  say,  teach  scholars  to  spell  the  words  they  use,  and  as  they  come  upon 
new  words  in  their  reading  or  hearing,  fix  their  attention  on  the  spelling  of  each 
word  by  its  formation,  or  by  some  analogy,  or  some  peculiarity,  or  "  any  way  you  can 
fix  it."  Seek  constantly  to  add  to  their  vocabulary,  but  don't  insist  on  their  swallow- 
ing all  the  words  in  the  dictionary,  with  no  other  mastication  than  merely  being  broken 
into  letters  and  syllables.    It  is  a  terrible  overloading  of  the  juvenile  stomach.    Let 
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the  pupils  "  chew  "  upon  a  new  word,  rolling  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  the  toogne, 
till  it  readily  digests  and  passes  into  the  verbal  circulation.  With  this  habit,  I  think 
we  should  have  less  bad  spelling  than  at  present  Of  course,  if  a  boy  goes  into  an 
apothecary  shop,  or  a  dry-goods  store,  he  may  be  obliged  to  learn  how  to  spell  some 
words  that  were  not  given  him  at  school,  as  I  suppose  most]of  us  might  raise  a  smile 
at  our  expense,  if  we  should  undertake  to  make  out  a  bill  at  Jordan  &  Marsh's,  taking 
the  list  of  articles  from  the  lips  of  the  salesman. 

I  beg  pardon,  I  '11  take  that  back,  and  say  as  /probably  should. 

Mr.  Davis.  —  I  would  like  to  have  heard  more  about  the  spelling-book.  In  our 
schools,  we  have  tried  the  experiment  of  spelling  from  the  reading-book ;  but  we  find 
that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  words,  —  and  the  spelling-book  contains  too 
many. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  of  Boston.  —  I  believe  in  adapting  lessons  to  grades.  If  the  child 
read  over  the  primary  spelling-book,  and  that,  too,  without  much  labor,  he  would 
become  familiar  with  the  spelling  of  words  without  calling  his  attention  to  the  laws  of 
association.  Many  advocate  the  principle  that  the  child  should  spell  only  those  words 
which  he  understands.  But  I  think  it  a  wrong  principle.  I  tuiti  and  ask  its  advocate, 
What  do  you  mean  by  understanding  or  not  imderstanding  a  word  ?  Take  the  word 
"engine."  Now,  what  does  the  child  know  about  that  ?  Very  little.  And  so  where 
do  you  propose  to  draw  the  line,  where  are  you  going  to  stop  ? 

There  is  the  question,  whether  we  should  depend  upon  the  reading-book.  I  think 
not  Pupils  should  spell  from  their  reading- books  ;  but  the  spelling-books  should 
supplement  them,  —  the  child  spelling  from  dictation.  The  practice  of  spelling  by 
dictation,  a  sentence  a  day,  selected  judiciously,  will  make  better  spellers  than  rote 
spelling.  There  are  two  methods  of  using  the  spelling-book.  One  is,  that  the  child 
shall  noi  leave  a  page  till  he  can  spell  one  hundred  of  the  words  correctly.  Another 
is,  to  begin  the  spelling-book  and  go  through  with  it  Then  begin  and  go  through 
again.  In  this  way,  the  child  learns  quickly  to  command  the  sound  and  appearance 
of  words.  Then,  by  use,  he  familiarizes  himself  with  the  meaning  of  them.  This 
method  I  think  the  best 

Mr.  Leach,  of  Providence. — What  is  the  object  of  learning  to  spell  words.' 
Spelling  is  naming  letters  of  different  sounds ;  in  reading  we  give  the  sounds  those 
letters  represent  Spelling  is  a  mechanical  exercise,  like  singing.  And  we  must,  like 
singing,  learn  by  repetition.  I  have  taken  a  class  and  put  them  through  the  spelling- 
book  before  touching  the  reading-book.  And  children  thus  taught  make  the  best  read- 
ers. I  would  have  children  spell  hard  words  because  they  are  made  up  of  syllables  in 
common  use.  The  more  familiar  children  are  with  combinations  of  words,  the  more 
readily  they  can  read.  Teachers  cannot  carry  out  the  idea  of  teaching  only  what  a 
child  comprehends.  What  does  a  child  know  about  the  word  *^  of,"  or  a  hundred  other 
words  in  common  use  ?  The  method  is  impracticable  ;  it  cannot  be  done.  I  would 
require  children  once  or  twice  a  week  to  bring  in  the  name  of  some  object  they  have 
seen  in  the  store  or  street  The  teacher  writes  it  down  :  the  child  is  to  recollect  it 
Then  talk  about  it  I  went  into  a  school  this  week  and  found  children  who  had 
learned  the  names  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  fish  found  in  the  market  At  the  same 
time  they  had  kept  up  the  mechanical  drill  on  words  in  the  spelling-book.  And  while 
I  would  use  the  spelling-book,  I  never  would  have  a  reading  lesson  without  finding 
words  to  spell  and  talk  about    This  is  our  practice  ;  I  am  satisfied  with  the  result 

Mr.  Harrington,  of  New  Bedford.  —  I  encountered  some  smiles  and  winks 
while  gentlemen  were  speaking;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  somebody  has  been 
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reading  my  last  Report  Now,  I  object  to  details  because  the  public  are  demanding 
other  studies  in  our  schools.  We  have  no  business  to  waste  our  time.  When  I  hear 
that  a  school  of  young  children  can  spell  through  a  large  spelling-book,  I  say  that  the 
time  of  these  children  has  been  wasted.  What  do  we  want  of  spelling  ?  Words  are 
symbols  of  thought ;  that  or  nothing.  Well,  then,  suppose  the  child  can  spell  the 
whole  spelling-book,  and  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  words.  There  are  in  our 
ordinary  spelling-books  from  9,000  to  lo^ooo  words ;  our  vocabulary,  in  common  use, 
2,00a  Now,  the  child  is  hammering  away  upon  these  10,000  words,  7,000  or  8,000 
of  which  he  will  never  use. 

Again,  what  does  the  chi^d  want  of  words  to  spell,  in  conversation  ?  Many  use 
words  properly,  which  they  cannot  spell  correctly.  The  words  you  are  going  to 
write,  you  desire  to  spelL  How  many  words  are  our  children — the  mass  of  them 
—  going  to  write  ?  What  a  limited  number  compared  with  that  in  your  complete 
speller.  Go  beyond  that,  into  rhetoric  and  science,  and  the  eye  detects  the  spelling 
at  once,  and  the  person  gets  these  new  words  without  any  drilL 

Time  is  wasted  on  spelling ;  I  speak  relatively.  We  need  the  time  for  something 
else.  We  can  afford  to  spend  just  that  amount  of  time  which  will  enable  children  to 
spell  correctly  the  words  they  write. 

Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  —  You  ask 
lawyers,  —  those  who  are  used  to  trying  cases  in  our  courts,  —  what  is  the  chief  dif- 
culty  they  find  in  successfully  addressing  juries,  and  you  will  hear  this:  to  make  them 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  language.  I  have  seen  important  causes  lost,  because 
juries  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  a  conmion  word.  I  have  seen  it  happen 
over  and  over  again.  That  is  why  lawyers  make  such  long  speeches.  And  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer  always  seeks  out  the  most  intelligent  man  on  the  jury,  and  pounds  at 
him.  This  is  the  difficulty.  Children  look  at  a  word  as  a  piece  of  mecl^anism;  they 
carry  this  habit  into  their  reading.  But  it  is  not  reading.  They  get  no  idea.  So  you 
will  find  that  children  who  learn  to  spell  first  and  read  afterwards,  read  just  as  they 
spell,  meclianically.  Banks  said,  the  regiment  is  the  unit  of  the  army.  So  a  word  is 
the  unit  of  a  speech.  We  have  a  man  out  in  western  Massachusetts  who  wUl  make  a 
speech  an  hour  long,  and  not  know  a  single  thing  of  what  he  has  been  talking  about. 
The  reason  we  do  not  write  b^ter  English  is  because  we  don't  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  words. 

Mr.  Emerson,  of  Newton.  —  I  confess  myself  a  heretic  at  the  outset  The  diffi- 
culty, it  seems  to  me,  is  in  losing  sight  of  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  faculty  o 
observation.  The  child  holds  upliis  vocabulary  as  a  picture  before  his  eyes.  Now, 
in  reading,  we  require  the  child  to  see  how  this  and  that  word  is  made.  But  not  so 
in  arithmetic,  or  geography.  We  don't  ask  him  to  spell  words  in  these  studies.  Now, 
itseems  tome,  that  if  we  require  the  pupil  to  spell  the  new  words  in  all  the  books 
they  use,  we  shall  make  of  them  good  spellers. 

Are  there  not  words  enough  embraced  in  the  vocabulary  in  common  use  to  take  all 
the  time  we  can  give  to  spelling  ?  Is  it  not  true  to-day  that  you  can  go  into  schools, 
give  hard  words,  and  get  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  correctly  spelled,  while  you  can 
get  but  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  of  small  words  —  those  daily  upon  the  tongue  ?  That 
is  my  experience ;  I  have  tried  it  I  entered  a  school  the  other  day  —  a  first  class  — 
distinguished  for  their  correct  spelling.  I  gave  out  the  words,  "twelfth"  and 
"  mamma."  But  three  out  of  the  whole  class  spelled  them  correctly.  I  think  the 
time  spent  in  spelling— a  good  deal  of  it-* is  wasted. 
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Superintendent  Hubbard,  of  Springfield,  next  read  a  paper  on  the 
examination  of  teachers.     It  was  as  follows  :  > — 

A  strict  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  seems  to  demand 
that  teachers  be  examined  every  year.  The  necessity  for  this  arose  from  the  iaxX  that 
one  set  of  men,  selected  with  no  reference  to  any  especial  fitness  for  the  work,  if 
indeed  they  were  selected  at  all,  and  not  simply  taken  in  turn,  employed  the  teachers, 
while  another  set  of  men  were  ^held  responsible  for  the  schools.  Under  the  old 
district  system,  this  practice  prevailed  until  recently,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  State, 
and  does  still  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns.  This  examination  was  the  only  check, 
save  the  dismissal  of  the  teacher,  which  the  general  school  conmiittees  had  upon  the 
prudential  committees,  —  their  only  means  of  self*defence.  But  now,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  school  committees  employ  the  teachers,  and  the  teachers  are  much  more 
permanent  Cannot  the  law  then  be  safely  altered,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  give  dis- 
cretionary power  to  those  committees  who  do  employ  the  teachers  ?  Practically, 
teachers  successful  in  their  work,  and  continuing  in  the  same  field,  are  not  now  re- 
examined. 

But  what  can  an  examination  prove  ?  Certainly  not  that  the  candidate  is  qualified 
to  teach;  for,  not  unfrequently,  teachers  sustaining  an  excellent  examination,  have 
made  absolute  failures.  It  may  prove  the  candidate's  unfitness,  or  it  may  fail  to 
prove  his  unfitness;  but  failure  to  prove  his  unfitness,  does  not  prove  his  fitness. 
Many  elements  enter  into  a  good  teacher,  —  literary  and  moral  qualifications,  tact, 
common-sense,  energy,  health,  conscientiousness,  culture,  perseverance,  good-nature, 
hopefulness,  love  for  the  work,  and  moulding  power,  and  these  no  scales  can  accu- 
rately weigh,  no  rule  exactly  measure.  Hence,  an  examination  can  only  help  to  a 
decision.  No  knowledge  of  books  can  supply  a  lack  of  common-sense,  can  make 
indifference  earnestness,  weakness  strength,  or  moroseness  good-nature ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  tact  or  conscientiousness  enable  one  to  teach  what  he  does  not  know, 
make  ignorance  knowledge,  or  the  murder  of  "  the  king's  English "  innocent  and 
exemplary. 

But  while  it  is  admitted  that  a  technical  examination  can  do  so  little,  or  at  least, 
that  there  is  so  much  that  it  cannot  do,  can  that  little  be  dispensed  with,  or  can  any- 
thing else  be  made  a  substitute  for  such  an  examination  ? 

In  the  professions  of  law,  of  medicine,  and  of  theology,  license  is  granted  by  the 
professional  school  in  which  the  person  has  studied,  either  by  virtue  of  his  having 
given  the  required  time  to  the  study,  or  upon  a  slight  examination ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  clergymen  who,  in  some  denominations,  are  examined  at  every  new  set- 
tlement, that  license  remains  good,  unless  revoked  for  cause.  If)  however,  teaching  is 
a  profession,  and  I  willingly  admit  that  it  should  be,  it  differs  from  the  other  profes- 
sions in  this,  —  the  mass  of  those  who  teach  do  not  intend  to  make  it  a  profession. 
They  teach  not  from  choice,  but  necessity,  and  they  intend  to  leave  teaching,  if  not  at 
the  first,  certainly  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  More  than  fifty  of  the  teachers 
of  Springfield,  within  the  last  seven  years,  have  changed  their  school  relations  for 
domestic  relations,  and  others  have  signified  their  intentions.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
other  professions  some  stragglers  fall  out  of  the  ranks ;  a  clergyman  takes  a  book 
agency  and  sells  books  in  a  way  most  disagreeable  to  his  customers,  or  becomes  an 
agent  for  a  life  insurance  company,  and  does  business  under  the  prestige  and  to  the 
disgrace  of  his  title  Reverend,  —  but  these  are  exceptional  cases. 

Can  a  college  diploma  or  a  Normal  school  diploma  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  ? 
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For  myself  I  would  not  be  willing  to  accept  such  a  substitute.  I  do  not  know  much 
of  college  classes,  but  in  those  I  have  known,  there  have  been  some  that  did  not 
know  enough  to  teach.  I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  of  classes  in  Normal  schools, 
and  this  may  be  because  I  know  so  little  of  them,  and  it  may  not  be.  We  know 
that  girls  from  the  country,  with  minds  and  hearts  disciplined  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge under  difficulties,  having  had  the  experience  of  a  year  or  two  as  teachers,  enter 
those  schools  and  graduate  well  qualified  to  teach ;  and  we  know  that  other  girls 
accompany  them  who  have  not  had  that  discipline,  that  education,  that  experience, 
and  they  also  graduate.  We  know  that  girls,  after  spending  four  years  in  the  High 
schools  of  our  cities,  enter  the  Normal  schools,  and  with  the  knowledge  gained  and 
the  discipline  acquired  in  those  four  years,  they  can  graduate  from  the  Normal 
schools  qualified  to  teach  ;  but  we  know  also  that  girls  before  completing  the  Gram- 
mar school  courses  in  the  city  schools,  enter  the  Normal  schools,  and  in  a  year  and 
a  half  or  two  years  they  also  graduate.  Now,  Gabriel  himself  could  not  in  this  time 
and  under  these  circumstances  qualify  those  last-named  persons  to  teach.  He  might 
teach  them  enough,  perhaps,  but  they  could  not  leaf  n  enough ;  and  what  one  has 
learned,  and  what  one  knows,  are  ofttimes  very  different  They  may  learn  enough 
to  entitle  them  to  a  diploma,  when  they  do  not  know  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a 
recommendation.  Indeed,  if  the  principals  of  the  Normal  schools  were  members  of 
the  school  committees  in  their  respective  towns,  I  think  they  would  be  unfailing  to 
put  some  of  their  graduates  into  their  schools,  nor,  if  we  were  to  write  -to  them  per- 
sonally, would  they  be  willing  to  recommend  them  to  us. 

But  even  if  it  were  safe  to  accept  a  diploma  from  the  Normal  School  in  the  place  of 
a  certificate  of  approved  examination,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  good  policy.  There 
is  among  teachers  now  more  or  less  of  jealousy  of  Normal  school  teachers,  and 
among  school  committees  somewhat  of  prejudice  against  them,  and  any  exceptions 
made  in  their  favor,  or  release  from  anything  counted  a  hardship,  would  tend  to 
deepen  this  feeling. 

If,  then,  there  must  be  an  examination,  can  it  be  made  more  satisfactory  ?  Were  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Examiners  for  a  county,  or  for  some 
larger  section  of  the  State,  would  that  be  an  improvement  ?  In  some  respects,  I  think 
it  would ;  perhaps  in  all.  Such  a  Board  would  probably  use  the  same  questions  for 
schools  of  the  same  grade,  and  thus  secure  greater  uniformity.  They  would  doubtless 
examine  for  the  different  grades  in  our  school  system,  and  teachers  would  be  stimu- 
lated to  fit  themselves  for  the  higher  grades.  Such  an  examination  would  probably 
cover  more  ground,  and  so  be  more  severe.  It  would  be  more  formidable,  and  there- 
fore the  graduates  of  our  High  Schools,  who  sometimes  feel  that  they  have  a  claim 
upon  the  Committee  for  a  school,  simply  because  they  have  attended  school,  will  be 
less  disposed  to  press  their  clainL  Those  who  wish  to  teach  two  or  three  terms, 
more  or  less,  to  secure  the  means  of  purchasing  their  marriage  outfit,  would  seek  to 
obtain  it  by  other  means,  or  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  one,  and  the  hangers-on,  of 
which  there  are  some  almost  everywhere,  who  feel  that  because  they  are  poor  they 
are  entitled  to  a  school,  would  be  shaken  ofil 

Jn  a  word,  such  a  course  would  have  a  tendency  to  drop  off  those  who  make  teaching 
a  stepping-stone  to  something  else,  or  a  make-shift  till  something  better  should  pre- 
sent itself,  and  in  so  far  would  tend  to  elevate  the  profession. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  would  the  people  be  pleased  with  it  ?  Would  it  not  increase 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  cherished  daughters  securing  situations  ?    And  the 
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school  committees  —  would  they  like  it  ?    Would  it  not  seem  to  be  taking  power 
away  from  them«  seem  to  be  centralizing  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few,— a  thing  which 
every  good  citizen  ought  to  oppose?    Besides,  do  not  school  committees  rather  like 
to  examine  teachers,  to  ask  them  knotty  questions,  some  of  their  questions,  some 
catch  it  may  be  ?    Do  they  not  find  pleasure  in  seeing  how  utterly  blank  the  counte- 
nance is  sometimes  when  they  have  asked  a  puzzling,  possibly  an  unmeaning  ques- 
tion ?    They  may  have  a  dim  recollection,  possibly  a  vivid  one,  of  their  own  experi- 
ence under  similar  circumstances,  and  feel  that  there  is  a  little  debt  that  has  not  yet 
been  paid.    I  remember  perfectly  well  how  the  table  shook  upon  which  I  leaned  my 
elbow  at  my  first  examination,  and  I  know  now  far  better  than  I  knew  then,  hovr 
good  reason  there  was  for  the  table's  shaking,  so  far  as  my  own  ignorance  was   con- 
cerned —  I  cannot  speak  for  that  of  the  committee. 

Still  I  would  be  willing  to  see  adopted  some  such  plan  as  this :  A  Board  of  Exam- 
iners appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  I  have  already  said.  Let  that 
Board  hold  one  or  two  sessions  a  year  for  the  examination  of  such  candidates  as  chose 
to  present  themselves.  Let  that  examination  be  both  oral  and  written,  the  written 
answers  to  be  put  into  a  blank  book  along  with  the  questions.  Let  this  book,  with 
its  erasures,  its  interlineations  and  emendations,  be  carefully  noted  by  the  Board,  and 
^retained  by  them  at  their  head-quarters.  Let  each  candidate  take  a  copy  of  his  book, 
if  he  wishes  to,  it  being  as  carefully  certified  by  the  Board  as  any  legal  document 
which  is  to  be  put  upon  record.  Let  a  certificate  as  to  the  oral  examination  be 
put  in  each  book,  if  the  Board  are  satisfied  with  the  candidate.  Then  if  a  committee 
*were  in  want  of  a  teacher,  they  could  find  with  this  Board  both  the  names  and  the 
written  examination  of  teachers. 

If  a  teacher  wished  to  apply  for  a  place,  he  could  put  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee the  results  of  his  examination,  and  thus  the  committee  would  have  all  the  infor- 
mation possible,  save  that  obtained  from  personal  visits  to  his  school  and  from  testi- 
monials. They  would  not  be  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  for  they 
would  have  before  them  the  questions  and  answers.  They  would  need  the  questions, 
for  a  statement  may  be  a  very  good  answer  to  a  certain  question,  but  a  very  poor  one 
to  the  question  asked.  When  a  son  asks  for  bread,  the  father  will  not  give  him  a 
stone,  nor  for  a  fish  will  he  give  him  a  scorpion,  for  he  knows  the  difference  between 
bread  and  a  stone,  between  a  fish  and  a  scorpion;  but  if  we  ask  a  teacher  for  a 
principle  and  he  gives  us  a  rule,  for  the  analysis  of  a  problem  and  he  tells  us  the  way 
he  solved  it,  he  does  not  know  the  difference  between  a  principle  and  a  rule,  between 
an  analysis  and  an  operation.  Such  an  examination,  taken  with  the  certificate  as  to 
the  oral  examination,  and  with  testimonials  of  success,  and  the  personal  interview, 
would  seem  to  me  to  give  as  good  proof  of  ability  to  teach,  as  anything  can  but  the 
trial. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Superintendents  Tweed,  Hood,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education,  complimentary  to  the  essay  ;  but  the 
tenor  of  each  one's  remarks  seemed  to  be  that,  after  all,  the  "  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  and  that  the  best  examination  of  -a 
teacher  is  the  trial  in  the  school-room. 
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ORRESPONDENCE, 

Hanover,  May,  1872. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Teacher:  — 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  read  from  time  to  time  of  the  endeavors 
made  by  our  educators  at  home  to  improve  our  school  system.  Here, 
in  the  land  of  schools,  I  have  seen  many  things  which  I  should  like  very 
much  to  see  introduced  into  our  own  country.  Americans  are  certainly 
a  go-ahead  people,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  start  us  right  and  we 
may  be  sure  of  success.  The  old  [notions  are  fast  dying  out,  and  are 
being  replaced  by  those  of  value.  In  your  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
teachers  of  Middlesex  County,  there  is,  I  see,  quite  an  interesting  and 
faithful  account  of  the  schools  here,  by  Mr.  Allen.  I  was  sorry,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  he  did  not  give  a  very  full  account  of  the  details  of 
the  system  as  regards  the  methods  of  teaching,  etc.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly want  of  time  that  prevented  him  from  so  doing,  as  I  learn  that  he 
was  very  favorably  impressed  with  what  he  saw  here.  There  is  one 
thing  which  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  struggle  for  improvement 
in  our  schools,  and  one  which  is  the  key-stone  to  the  success  of  educa- 
tion in  Germany,  viz. :  the  Departmental  System.  Mr.  Allen  mentioned 
it  briefly  in  his  address,  with  praise.  I  do  not  oppose  general  educa- 
tion. The  teacher  obtains  this  when  at  school,  but  I  do  believe  that 
when  a  person  enters  upon  his  duties  as  a  teacher,  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  select  those  branches  for  which  he  has  talent  and  love.  Why 
should  we  expect  more  of  teachers  in  their  vocation  than  from  those  in 
any  other  calling  ?  Why  do  we  send  to  Europe  for  designs,  etc.  ?  Sim- 
ply because  those  who  make  this  their  business  devote  their  whole 
attention  to  it  What  business  man  can  carry  on  with  success  more 
than  one  branch  of  industry  ?  He  would  become  simply  a  "  Jack  of 
all  trades  and  good  at  none."  It  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  acquaint 
himself  with  all  the  different  branches  which  he  is  obliged  to  teach  in, 
your  public  schools.  His  knowledge  becomes  superficial,  and  conse- 
quently his  teaching.  He  is  made  £t  slave,  or  mere  machine.  Think 
of  a  teacher  undertaking  the  work  of  instructing  in  reading,  arithmetic, 
history,  geography,  drawing,  botany,  natural  history,  physics  !  This  is, 
however,  the  case  with  many.  It  not  only  makes  the  labor  of  the 
teacher  more  severe,  but  kills  the  interest  which  the  pupils  would  other- 
wise have  ;  because  he  cannot  be  thoroughly  in  earnest  with  his  subject. 
When  the  teacher  loves  the  subject  he  is  to  teach,  he  is  sure  to  instil  into 
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the  minds  of  his  hearers  part  of  his  enthusiasm.  Without  this,  teaching 
becomes  merely  mechanical,  and  yields  but  a  small  harvest,  making  the 
pupils  long  for  their  vacation.  The  school-room  should  be  a  place 
where  the  children  flock  with  delight  and  leave  with  regret.  Educa- 
tion should  be  made  a  play  and  not  a  drudgery.  Children  cannot  see 
the  importance  of  dry  study,  and  we  must  therefore  work  \o  please  them 
while  instructing  them.  It  is  far  easier  for  the  teachers  also ;  for  it 
gives  them  more  time  to  pursue  any  reading  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested, at  home.  It  requires  much  less  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  keep  himself  well  stocked  in  information  on  a  few  branches,  espe- 
cially where  he  is  deeply  interested  in  them.  Some  have  remarked 
that  no  teacher  would  be  willing  to  teach  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  but  they  do  not  bear  in  mind  that  the  teacher  has  a  better 
opportunity  to  read  outside  of  his  school  hours ;  whereas,  in  the  other 
case,  his  time  must  necessarily  be  wholly  taken  up  on  account  of  the 
number  of  subjects  taught.  It  requires  no  more  teachers  to  carry  on 
the  schools  by  this  system.  The  teachers  here  have  as  general  an 
education  as  with  us,  but  they  are  allowed  to  select  their  branches. 
Why  is  this  not  right  ?  Do  not  the  merchant  and  mechanic  select 
their  vocation  ?  Why  should  we  not  accord  to  the  teacher  the  same 
privilege  ?  The  present  system  supposes  the  teacher  to  be  a  perfect 
miracle.  How  very  few  linguists  are  good  mathematicians,  and  how 
very  few  are  good  readers.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  they  must  all 
follow  the  same  track.  Is  not  this  injurious  to  the  pupils  ?  Do  they 
not  imbibe  some  of  their  teacher's  peculiarities  ?  It  is  a  fact  well  estab- 
lished in  business,  that  where  a  man  has  no  heart  in  his  special  calling 
he  rarely  succeeds.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  dwelling  so  long 
on  this  subjectj  but  it  is  one  worthy  the  consideration  of  our  superin- 
tendents, and  we  trust  they  will  consider  the  matter  seriously. 

H. 
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—  In  Mr.  Harrington's  paper  on  "  Color,"  in  the  last  number,  2d 
paragraph,  page  249,  the  reading  should  be  "  juxta-position  "  instead 
of  "just  a  position."  An  inveterate  habit  of  our  proof-reader  to  pun 
caused  the  mistake. 

—  Our  readers  will  pardon  us  if  the  present  number  comes  to  them  a 
little  late.  A  blue  badge  with  a  dove  and  stars,  and  two  quills  lovingly 
crossed,  and  the  word  press,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  glory,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings  and  feathered  trousers, 
has  been  partially  to  blame.  And  then  there  have  been  examina- 
tions without  number  of  young  prodigies,  and  some  not  so  prodigious, 
and  exhibitions  of  undeveloped  Websters  and  Kembles  and  Sontags,  — 
well,  every  teacher  knows  how  it  is  himself,  and  that  is  all  we  need  to 
say. 

—  We  print  in  the  present  issue  the  programme  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  which  convenes  in  Boston.  It  is  a  season  of  the 
year  a  little  untoward.  The  majority  of  our  teachers  are  with  their 
families  (or  without  them,  the  more  pity !)  by  the  lake-side  or  among 
the  mountains,  the  halls  are  being  renovated  for  the  winter  season,  and 
old  Sol  has  dropped  the  curtains  and  closed  the  shutters  of  the  more 
intelligent  houses  of  our  cities.  We  trust,  however,  that  our  teachers 
will  make  special  efforts  to  be  present  at  the  convention.  Certainly 
should  the  teachers  of  the  Hub  see  to  it  that  the  visit  of  their  Western 
brethren  is  made  agreeable ;  let  them  have  a  hearty  welcome. 

—  We  have  reached  one  of  the  oases  of  the  teacher's  life,  —  vacation. 
Not  that  teaching  is  as  dry  and  monotonous  as  the  sandy  desert,  but 
because  the  terrible  wear  and  tear  of  the  year  are  over,  and  the  green 
pastures  and  still  waters  are  near  enough  to  let  us  inhale  the  sweet  per- 
fumes of  the  one  and  feel  the  cooling  breezes  of  the  other.  We  con- 
gratulate our  readers  that  they  are  so  near  to  the  fairy-land.  Fortunate 
is  she  who  has  loved  the  children  under  her  charge  better  than  she  has 
herself ;  who  has  had  for  her  supervisors  gentlemen  of  intelligence,  of 
breadth  of  vision,  and  generosity  of  purpose, —  for  she  has  kept,  in  con- 
sequence, her  heart  fresh  and  her  soul  from  fretting.  And,  because  of 
it,  the  breath  of  the  fields  and  mountains  shall  be  to  her  a  tonic  better 
than  any  of  the  score  or  more,  of  which  the  materia  medica  can  boast. 
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And  so  to  the  woods  away.  Whether  by  the  sea-side  or  among  the 
mountains,  our  best  wishes  go  with  you,  dear  reader.  May  you  return 
in  the  autumn  with  nerves  braced  and  spirits  buoyant,  to  be  greeted  by 
young  faces  as  bright  and  healthful  as  we  predict  your  own  will  be. 

—  The  Bible  question  has  been  troubling  the  schools  of  Long  Island 
City,  New  York  State.  Children  have  refused  to  listen  to  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  and  have  been  excluded  from  school  in  consequence. 
Exceptions  have  been  taken  to  the  action  of  the  school  directors  by  the 
aggrieved  parties,  who  have  got  the  following  decision  from  the  State 
Superintendent :  that  "  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Long 
Island  city  in  directing  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Bible  as  an  open- 
ing exercise  in  the  schools  under  their  charge  during  school  hours,  and 
in  excluding  pupils  from  those  schools,  or  any  of  them,  on  the  grounds 
of  declining  to  be  present  at  such  reading,  has  been  without  warrant  of 
law." 

We  have  a  question.  Does  the  decision  mean  that  the  parents  of 
the  Empire  State  have  the  "  warrant  of  law  "  to  say  what  their  children 
shall  study  or  shall  not  study,  shall  read  or  shall  not  read  in  the  schools, 
or  the  legal  right  to  dictate  through  what  channel  the  teacher  shall  convey 
proper  instruction  to  their  children  ?  If  so,  then  we  say,  "  Good  Lord, 
deliver  us  from  ever  teaching  in  her  schools,  —  certainly  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  her  metropolis.  "  We  grant  the  right  of  the  parent  to  say  to 
teacher  and  school  committee :  "  The  religious  instruction  of  my  child 
belongs  to  me  and  not  to  you."  But  we  deny  his  right  to  interfere 
with  that  stem  sense  of  duty  which  every  teacher  should  feel,  to  incul- 
cate those  great  principles  of  piet}'  without  which  education  is  a  sham, 
and  soul-development  a  lie.  The  time  is  coming,  no  doubt,  in  the 
growth  of  public  sentiment,  when  the  Bible  must  lie  on  the  teacher's 
table  level  with  every  other  book.  It  does  on  ours  to-day.  But  we 
wish  no  hand  of  parent  (or  committee,  as  to  that)  to  snatch  the  volume 
away,  and  say,  "  It  cannot  lie  there,"  or  "  You  must  take  from  it  no 
word  or  sentence  to  touch  a  heart,  or  quicken  moral  perception."  The 
right  to  use  it  thus,  is  our  sacristy ;  and  woe  to  him  who  enters  it  with 
unhallowed  feet ! 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION,  HELD  MAY  31 
AND  JUNE  I,  1872. 

At  2  p.  M.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Brown,  of  Hyde 
Park,  read  an  instructive  paper  on  "  Meth- 
ods of  retaining  Interest  in  Schools,'* 
which  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
teacher*s  showing,  in  his  manner,  his  in- 
terest in  his  pupils  and  in  all  their  efforts, 
—  by  his  endeavors  to  make  their  duties 
attractive  as  well  as  instructive, — by  a 
cordial  sympathy  with  them,  and  a  hearty 
effort  to  induce  the  parents  to  co-operate 
with  him.  The  teacher  should  not  con- 
sult about  his  pupils,  but  with  them. 
The  curiosity-  of  children  should  be  en- 
couraged, not  repressed.  Every  news- 
paper, magazine  or  book  should  be  read 
with  reference  to  the  school. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Gould,  of  Hyde 
Park,  who  spoke  of  the  three  agents  at 
work  in  educating  a  child,  the  parent,  the 
child,  and  the  teacher,  and  thought  many 
an  honest  effort  of  the  teacher  was  com- 
pletely neutralized  by  the  parents,  with 
whom  the  teacher  should  be  personally 
acquainted  if  he  would  secure  the  highest 
success  of  his  school 

Pupils  could  not  be  interested  in  what 
they  did  not  understand ;  therefore,  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  their  les- 
sons be  rendered  dear  to  them. 

At  this  point,  the  regular  discussion 
was  suspended  that  Mr.  Winship  of  Read- 
ing, who  manages  the  subscriptions  to  the 
'*  Teacher,"  might  advocate  its  claims  to 
patronage. 

The  discussion  was  then  resumed  by 
Mr.  Wiswell,  of  West  Roxbury,  who 
urged  the  importance  of  a  cordial  co- 
operation of  committees  and  teachers. 
The  committee  did  not  always  understand 
what  the  children  could  accomplish,  and 
consultations  between  them  and  teachers 
would  ofttimes  be  advantageous. 


Mr.  David  Bentley  then  presented  a 
stirring  paper  on  "  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance at  School,"  in  which  he  eloquently 
maintained  the  insufficiency  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  our  truant  laws,  which  were,  if 
possible,  more  easily  evaded  than  our 
liquor  laws;  not  more  than  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  children  were  in  school.  He 
quoted  from  Mr.  Eaton's  Report  to  prove 
the  increase  of  truancy,  and  that  the  law 
should  step  in  and  abate  the  crying  evil. 
Mr.  Bentley  thought  it  as  much  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  protect  the  child  from  ig- 
norance as  from  neglect  and  abuse.  The 
taxpayers  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  a  more 
complete  utilization  of  the  school  fund, 
inasmuch  as  they  pay  for  the  education  of 
all.  Mr.  J.  D.  Billings,  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
spoke  of  the  inefficiency  of  present  laws, 
as  truants  were  only  taken  to  the  station- 
house,  and,  after  a  few  hours'  detention, 
perhaps,  were  released.  Some  of  the 
truants  felt  quite  as  bad  to  be  obliged  to 
go  to  the  school-room  as  to  go  to  the 
station-house.  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  East 
Dedham,  spoke  at  length  of  the  waste  of 
money  and  the  disturbing  influence  of  so 
much  truancy  and  absenteeism. 

Mr.  C.  Slafrer,  of  Dedham,  ably  and 
earnestly  opposed  the  views  presented  by 
the  previous  speakers.  He  thought  the 
per  cent  of  absent  pupils  no  greater  than 
it  ought  to  be.  Children  at  five  years  of 
age  ought  not  to  be  in  our  schools.  Per* 
haps  a  portion  of  the  truants  could  be 
benefited  in  the  schools,  and  those  ought 
to  be  there,  but  the  worst  truants  and  the 
vicious  ought  not  to  be  educated,  for  it 
only  made  them  the  worse  criminals,  and 
more  skilful  robbers  and  thieves.  It  there 
must  be  vice,  let  it  be  ignorant 

If  the  parents  and  teachers  could  not 
manage  a  pupil,  he  could  not  be  benefited 
by  penal  enactments. 

Mr.  S.  Thurber,  of  Hyde  Park,  was 
unable  to   determine  whether  or  not  it 
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would  be  advisable  to  attempt  compul- 
sory attendance.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
great  undertaking.  The  private  schools 
must  be  under  the  control  of  the  law,  as 
well  as  public  To  enforce  a  compulsory 
law,  would  require  an  army  of  officials, 
all  of  which  he  deemed  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions. 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  Weymouth,  advocated 
compulsory  attendance, — it  being  the 
State's  duty  to  educate  and  make  the 
most  of  every  child. 

Mr.  Fellows,  of  Hydfe  Park,  thought  the 
speakers  had  attempted  to  prove  too 
much;  there  should  be  a  practical  law  ap- 
plicable to  our  condition. 

Mr.  Deane,  of  Randolph,  made  an  elo- 
quent appeal  in  behalf  of  letting  the  tru- 
ants and  viciously  inclined,  alone.  Edu- 
cation was  a  power,  and  he  would  not 
wish  to  give  it  to  any  one  who  would  mis- 
use it;  and,  further,  he  would  not  wish  any 
one  to  attend  school,  who  did  not  wish  to 
attend.  Three  minutes  of  evil  a  day  will 
eradicate  all  the  good  which  a  teacher,  or 
a  mother  even,  could  impart 

After  many  other  gentlemen,  whose 
names  and  whose  eloquence  have  escaped 
your  reporter,  the  long  and  unusually  in- 
teresting debate  was  closed  by  Mr.  Tirrell, 
a  lawyer  of  Weymouth,  who  took  the 
ground  that  depravity  was  not  innate, 
but  the  result  of  ignorance  and  vicious 
associates,  and  that  the  laws  should  be 
framed  to  assist  in  educating  all,  and  for 
restraining  the  vicious. 

So  much  time  had  been  occupied  by 
this  discussion,  that  none  was  attempted 
on  the  next  question  on  the  programme, 
"  How  shall  we  improve  our  Norfolk  Co. 
Teachers*  Association  ? "  and  Mr.  E.  W. 
Howe,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  who  was  to  pre- 
sent a  paper  on  "  Punctuality  and  De- 
portment of  Teachers,"  made  a  few 
remarks  only,  upon  the  powerful  influ- 
ence exerted  by  teachers  over  their 
pupils  by  their  own  habits  of  punctuality, 
exactness,  and  deportment;  and  gave  way 
that  the  ladies  might  resume  the  discus- 
sion of  the  improvement  of  Primary 
Schools,  which  opportunity  they  very 
readily  improved.  Miss  M.  P.  Valentine, 


of  Brookline,  leading  ofL  She  was  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  E.  H.  Crehore,  of  Dedham, 
who  spoke  of  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  alphabet  Mr.  Billings  gave  his 
views  of  the  word-method  of  learning  to 
read,  as  witnessed  in  the  schools  of  New 
Bedford.  Miss  Faxon,  of  Braintree,  pre- 
sented the  case  of  a  family  of  six  or 
eight  children,  one  of  whom  had  been 
taught  to  read  by  the  word-method,  and 
had  always  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
spelling  correctly,  which  she  thought 
was  wholly  owing  to  his  learning  to  read 
by  the  word-method. 

Miss  Noyes,  of  Hyde  Park,  presented 
her  method  o^  teaching  Geography  to  the 
primarians,  the  lateness  of  the  hoar  only 
putting  a  stop  to  the  debate. 

The  lecture  in  the  evening,  by  Rev.  A- 
St  John  Chambr^  of  Stoughton,  upon 
"  Character  as  the  Foundation  of  Genu- 
ine Success  in  Life  in  whatever  Calling," 
possessed  more  than  an  ordinary  amount 
of  good  sense,  and  of  inspiration  to  a 
higher  and  purer  life.  No  just  idea  of  it 
can  be  given  in  so  brief  a  report  Char- 
acter was  not  acquiring  wealth;  it  was 
not  reputation,  which  without  character 
could  only  degrade  the  possessor.  It  was 
not  popularity  nor  honor ;  't  was  not  im- 
pulse nor  the  fortuitous  gift  of  circum- 
stances, but  was  often  acquired  by  con- 
quering circumstances. 

Saturday  morning  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  9  o'clock.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church.  The  following  officers 
were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

PRESIDENT. 

MR.  S.   THURBER,  Hyde  Park. 

1st  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

E.    W.    HOWE,  Jamaica  Plain. 

2d  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

MR.  J.  W.  ARMINGTON,  Weymouth. 

3d  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

MISS  M.  P.  VALENTINE,  Brookline. 

SECRETARY. 

MISS  E.   S.   WINSHIP,    Foxboro'. 
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TREASUREK. 

MR.    DAVID    BENTLEY,  Brookline. 

COUNCILLORS. 

MR.    P.   A.  GAY,  Milton. 

MR.    A.    WISWELL,  Roslindale. 

MISS  E.  H.  CREHORE,  Dedham. 

MISS  L.  A.  THOMAS.  Jamaica  Plain. 

MISS  M.  L.  YOUNG,  Sharon. 

At  9.45  Mr.  G.  T.  Wiggin,  of  Hyde 
Park,  read  an  instructive  paper  on 
"  Drawing  and  who  shall  Teach  it,"  in 
which  be  advanced  the  opinion  that  each 
teacher  should  instruct  in  his  own  room; 
that  each  teacher  could  and  should  fit 
himself  for  that  duty.  He  spoke  of  the 
loss  to  the  country  by  its  neglect,  how  that 
one  corporation,  and  that  not  a  large  one, 
had,  in  one  year,  spent  $40,000.00  upon 
foreign  draftsmen,  for  work  which  could 
not  be  performed  here,  there  being  no 
skilful  workmen  in  this  country. 

The  association  then  took  position  on 
the  steps,  on  the  outside  of  the  church, 
and  were  photographed. 

At  10.30,  O.  A.  Andrews,  of  Milton, 
presented  a  paper  on  "School  Pro- 
grammes," in  which  he  clearly  urged  the 
importance  of  having  a  time  for  every- 
thing, and  of  having  every  school  duty 
performed  at  its  appointed  time. 

At  II,  Miss  L.  A.  Thomas,  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  read  a  very  instructive  and  pointed 
paper  on  "  Geography,  and  how  it  should 
be  taught,"  in  which  she  earnestly  ap- 
pealed to  teachers  to  work  with  their  dull 
pupils ;  that  interest,  spirit,  heart,  and 
method  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  was  of 
more  consequence  than  the  geography 
used.  Much  interest  could  be  awakened 
by  mingling  a  little  history,  and  the  sig- 
nificance and  origin  of  names,  with  the 
ordinary  lesson.  Much  pains  should  oe 
taken  with  pronunciation;  and  map 
drawing  was  very  beneficial. 

An  animated  discussion  sprang  up  be- 
tween Miss  Thomas,  Messrs.  Bentley, 
Lanman,  Wiswell,  Billings,  and  Arming- 
ton,  upon  the  proper  method  of  drawing 
maps,  and  what  constituted  the  limits  of 
the  Antarctic  Ocean. 


The  usual  resolutions  were  passed;  and, 
at  12.15,  *^®  Doxology  closed  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  spirited  meetings 
which  the  Norfolk  County  teachers  have 
enjoyed  for  many  years. 

The  friends  of  education  in  West 
Roxbury  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
the  teachers  of  the  county  to  hold  their 
next  meeting  at  Jamaica  Plain. 


MEETING    OF    THE    NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  City  of  Boston,  M;  ss.,  on  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8lh  days  of  August,  1872. 
The  forenoon  and  evening  of  each  day  will 
be  occupied  by  the  General  Association, 
and  the  afternoon  of  each  day  by  the  four 
Departments.  The  exercises  will  be  held 
in  the  Lowell  Institute  Hall,  and  the  Hall 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

General  Association. 

1.  Methods  of  Moral  Instruction  in 
Public  Schools,  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

2.  The  Co-Education  of  the  sexes  in 
Higher  Institutions. 

[President  White,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, will  present  this  topic,  if  other  du- 
ties permit  him  to  attend  the  meeting.] 
V  3.  Compulsory  School  Attendance,  by 
Newton  Bateman,  State  Supt  Pub.  In- 
struction, 111. 

Discussion  to  be  opened  by  J.  P. 
Wickersham,  State  Supt.  Com.  Schools, 
Pa. 

4.  The  Examining  and  Certificating 
of  Teachers,  by  John  Swett,  Ass*t  Supt. 
Schools,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

5.  System  of  Normal  Training  Schools 
best  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  Our  Peo- 
ple. Report  by  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Minn., 
Ch*n  of  Com. 

6.  The  Educational  Lessons  of  Sta- 
tistics, by  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  National 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

7.  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools,  by 
Walter  Smith,  State  Director  of  Art  Edu- 
cation, Mass. 
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S.  Comparison  in  Education,  by  John 
D.  Philbrick,  Supt.  Pub.  Schools,  Bos- 
ton. 

Elementary  Department. 

Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop,  Cincinnati,  O., 
President 

1.  Objective  Teaching  —  Its  Scope 
and  Limit,  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  Ass^t  Supt 
Schools,  New  York  City. 

2.  English  Grammar  in  Elementary 
Schools,  by  M.  A.  Newell,  Principal  of 
State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  Instruction  in  Natural  Science  in 
Elementary  Schools. 

4.  Adaptation  of  FroebePs  Educa- 
tional Ideas  to  American  Institutions,  by 
W.  N.  Hailman,  Lousville,  Ky. 

Normal   Department. 

C.  C.  Rounds,  Farmington,  Me.,  Presi- 
dent 

1.  The  Proper  Work  of  the  Normal 
School,  by  J.  C.  Greenough,  Principal 
State  Normal  School,  Rhode  Island. 

2.  Professional  Training  in  Normal 
Schools,  by  T.  W.  Harvey,  State  School 
Commissioner,  Ohio. 

3.  The  Normal  Institute,  by  A.  D. 
Williams,  Principal  State  Normal  School, 
Nebraska. 

4.  Normal  Work  among  the  Freed- 
men,  by  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Hampton,  Va. 

5.  Model  Schools  —  Their  uses  and 
their  Relation  to  Normal  Training. 

Department  of  Superintendence. 

John  Hancock,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Presi- 
dent 

1.  The  Extent,  Methods,  and  Value 
of  Supervision  in  a  System  of  Schools, 
by  H.  F.  Harrington,  Supt  Schools, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Discussion  to  be  opened  by  J.  L.  Pack- 
ard, Supt  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

2.  The  early  Withdrawal  of  Pupils 
from  School  —  Its  Causes  and  Remedies, 
by  W.  T.  Harris,  Supt  Schools,  St 
Louis. 

Discussion  to  be  opened  by  A.  P. 
Stone,  Principal  of  High  School,  Port- 
land, Me. 


3.  Basis  of  Percentages  of  School  At- 
tendance —  Report  of  Committee. 

Department   of   Higher    Instruc- 
tion. 

D.  A.  Wallace,  Monmouth  College,  IIl.f 
President 

1.  College  Degrees  —  Report  of  Com- 
mittee, Pres.  D.  A.  Wallace,  Chairman. 

2.  Greek  and  Latin  Pronunciation  — 
Report  of  Committee,  Prof.  H.  M.  Tyler, 
of  Knox  College,  111.,  Chairman. 

3.  The  Method  of  Teaching  Physics 
by  Laboratory  Practice  and  Objectively, 
by  Prof  Ed.  C.  Pickering,  of  Boston. 

4.  Modern  Languages  —  Their  Place 
in  the  College,  College  Preparatory,  and 
Scientific  Preparatory  Courses,  by  Pres. 
J.  B.  Angell,  of  Michigan  University. 

5*  How  to  Teach  English  in  the  High 
School,  by  Prof  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafay- 
ette College,  Pa. 

6.  General  Education  as  a  Basis  of 
Professional  Training,  by  Prof  John  S. 
Hart,  of  Princeton  College,  N.  J. 

The  daily  programme  will  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  afibrd  time  for  the  thorough 
discussion  of  the  topics  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance,  and  each  discus- 
sion will  be  opened  by  a  person  selected 
for  the  purpose.  All  who  may  be  willing 
to  participate  iti  these  discussions,  are  re- 
quested to  come  prepared  to  express  well- 
matured  opinions  in  the  fewest  possible 
words. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been,  expe- 
rienced in  making  satis£a,ctory  railroad 
arrangements,  but  it  is  expected  that  at 
least  two  of  the  through  lines  from  the 
West  will  agree  to  sell  round-trip  tickets 
at  reduced  rates.  The  arrangements  will 
be  announced  as  soon  as  completed.  The 
local  committee  reports  that  nine  good 
bcftels  agree  to  entertain  guests  at  re- 
duced rates —  varying  from  $1.50  to 
fo.50  a  day. 

S.  H.  White,  Secretary, 

K  E.  White,  President, 

Free  Return  Tickets  wil  1  be  given 
to  members  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  over  the  following  railways : 
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—  Grand  Trunk,  Northern  (N.  H.), 
Housatonic,  Stonington  and  Providence, 
Maine  Central,  Providence,  Warren  and 
Bristol,  Bangor  and  Piscataquis,  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts,  Portland  and  Ogdens- 
burg,  Portland  and  Rochester,  Provi- 
dence and  Worcester,  Worcester  and 
Nashua,  Boston,  Barre  and  Gardner, 
New  Haven,  Middletown  and  Willi- 
xnantic,  Knox  and  Lincoln,  Cheshire, 
Connecticut  Western.  Arrangements  are 
making  with  other  roads.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  railways  directly  connected 
with  Boston  are  not  mentioned,  —  they 
have  not  answered,  bnt  we  expect  a 
favorable  reply. 

Arrangements  are  nearly  completed  to 
return  the  Western  members  to  De- 
troit, Albany,  and  New  York. 

Members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  will  receive  return  tickets 
over  the  same  roads  ;  thus  giving  teachers 
an  opportunity  to  attend  both  meetings 
without  losing  their  return  tickets. 

Tickets  from  the  National,  good  Au- 
gust 7,  8,  9,  and  10.    From  the  American 
Institute,  good  August  14, 15,  16,  and  17. 
'  Early  notice  will  be  given  of  other  ar- 
rangements. 

D.  W.  JONES, 
Boston,  Mass. 


American  Institutb  of  Instruc- 
tion. —  The  forty-third  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
will  be  held  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  August  13, 
14,  and  15. 

The  following  is  a  partial  programme 
of  the  exercises  that  may  be  expected  at 
that  time.  A  more  complete  statement 
will  be  announced  in  the  next  number  of 
"  The  Teacher." 

Lecture  by  J.  H.  Twombly,  D.  D., 
President  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, on  "  Woman  in  College."  Paper  by 
£.  C.  Pickering,  Professor  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Boston,  on  "The 
Laboratory  Method  of  Teaching  Phys- 
ics." (Supplemental  to  the  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion.) 


Paper  by  Walter  Smith,  State  Director 
of  Art  Education,  Massachusetts,  on 
"Drawing  in  graded  Public  schools, — 
What  to  teach,  and  how  to  teach  it." 

Lecture  by  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Colum- 
bus, O.,  on  "  The  Criterion  of  Education." 

Lecture  by  Nathl.  T.  Allen,  West  New- 
ton, Mass.,  on  "  The  S3rstem  of  Public  In- 
struction in  Prussia,  as  seen  by  a  Massa- 
chusetts Practical  Teacher." 

Lecture  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol,  Boston, 
on  "  The  idea  of  Industrial  Education. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Hon.  J.  G. 
Blaine,  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  will  address 
the  Institute  during  its  session.  Other 
lectures  may  be  expected,  and  time  will 
be  afforded  for  the  discussion  of  the  sev- 
eral subjects  presented,  in  which  it  is 
hoped  the  members  of  the  Institute  will 
come  prepared  to  participate,  without 
waiting  for  a  previous  formal  invitation. 

The  railroad  arrangements  will  be 
same  as  those  made  for  the  National  As- 
sociation. 

A6ner  J.  Phipps,  President^ 

West  Medford,  Mass. 

D.  W.  Jones,   Secretary. 
Boston,  June,  1872. 

Bridgewater  Normal  Association. 
—The  Bienifial  Convention  of  this  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Bridgewater  on 
Wednesday,  July  la  Business  meeting 
in  Normal  Hall  at  10  A.  M.,  followed  by 
the  usual  literary  exercises  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church.  The  Biennial 
Address  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  John 
W.  Chadwick,  of  Brooklyn.  An  Alumni 
Dinner  will  be  served  in  the  Town  Hall, 
and  a  Social  Levee  held  in  the  evening. 
Free  return  tickets  over  the  Old  Colony 
R.R. 

Many  circumstances  combine  to  make 
this  meeting  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  the  history  of  the  association.  A  full 
report  is  to  be  made  concerning  each 
class,  which  will  be  replete  with  interest, 
and  will  present  a  strong  inducement  to 
every  member  to  be  present.  The  semian- 
nual examination  of  the  Normal  School, 
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and  the  graduation  exercises,  take  place 
the  day  preceding  the  convention,  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  to  see  the  school  at 
work  and  to  judge  of  its  advancement,  and 
a  most  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
all  the  friends  of  the  school  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity. 

A  Convention  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Teachers'  Association 
will  be  held  August  20,  21,  and  22,  in 
Philadelphia,  at  the  Academy  of  Music 

The  Industrial  and  Mechanical 
Institute  —  Meeting  at  Park-street 
Church.  —  A  short  time  ago  one  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  Boston  conceived 
the  idea  of  establishing  an  industrial  and 
mechanical  institute  in  this  city,  in  which 
boys  and  girls  may  be  taught  to  acquire 
a  trade  which  shall  be  of  service  to  them 
in  after  life,  and  at  the  same  time  enable 
them  to  earn  something  for  their  own 
support  A  large  building  has  already 
been  secured,  and  one  mechanical  branch 
—  that  of  shoemaking— put  into  opera- 
tion, though  necessarily  on  a  small  scale. 
In  order  that  the  claim  of  the  enterprise 
might  be  placed  before  the  public,  a 
largly-attended  meeting  was  held  at  Park- 
street  Church,  and  the  necessity  of  such 
an  institution  was  fully  set  forth  by  the 
speakers. 

The  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy  presided,  and 
in  his  opening  remarks  he  said  that 
the  subject  which  they  were  called  to  con- 
sider was  one  of  great  importance,  —  to 
supply  a  deficiency  that  now  exists  and 
always  has  existed  among  our  schools. 
The  great  complaint  made  concerning 
our  form  of  education  is  that  we  are 
cultivating  the  intellect  and  elevating 
the  heart,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
did  not  give  that  education  which  is 
necessary  for  the  every-day  concerns 
and  pursuits  of  life.  Our  Schools  are 
looked  upon  as  model  institutions,  but 
there  are  great  deficiencies  in  them. 
He  admitted  that  there  have  been  great 
advances  made  in  our  educational  system, 
and  no  one  who  had  visited  the  beautiful 


exhibition  of  drawings  shown  recently,  or 
had  listened  to  the  sweet  songs  of  the 
scholars  of  the  normal  and  other  schools, 
could  but  feel  that  a  great  thing  has  been 
done.    But,  after  all,  music  and  drawing 
do  not  serve  thoroughly  to  fit  for  life  the 
men  and  women  who  are  to  guide  our 
country,  and  to  make  our  householders 
cheerful  and  happy.    We  want  education 
upon  a  certain  basts,  and  it  is  the  object 
of  the  Industrial  Institution  to  fiimish 
this  mode  of  education.    The  necessity 
of  skilled  labor  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
We  want  skilled  labor ;  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  there  is  no  subject  which  is 
more  interesting  to  us  as  citizens  or  men 
than  this  very  question  of  education  as 
regards  the  masses.      The  relation   of 
master  and  servant,  of  mistress  and  maid, 
have  entirely  changed  from  what  they 
used  to  be ;  and  now  those  who  do,  and 
those  who  will  govern  us  are  the  great 
masses  of  the  people,  and  it  is  upon  their 
education,  their  virtue,  and  their  happi- 
ness, that  the  great  results  of  republican- 
ism are  to  be  maintamed.    He  believed 
that  the  industrial  school  just  established 
here  was  the  only  one  in  the  country  ;  if 
there  was  another  it  was '  in  one  of  the 
Catholic  seminaries  in  New  York.    The 
present  beginning  seemed  to  many  people 
a  very  small  one,  but  if  a  good  thing  is 
begun  in  Massachusetts  it  will  always 
succeed.    It  is  small  now,  but  it  may  be 
like  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  and  grow 
up  a  plant  which  shall  overshadow  the 
land. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Cobb,  Hon.  James  Ritchie, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  H. 
Murray,  took  part  in  the  meeting,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  favor  of  industrial 
schools. 

Attention.  —  Give  your  addresses 
definitely.  At  the  Middlesex  County 
Teachers'  Association  we  received  the 
subscription  of  Sue.  L.  Lathe,  Boston, 
and  each  copy  is  returned. 

Will  Miss  Lathe  please  give  her  street 
and  number  ? 
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The  Science  of  Wealth:  a  Manual 
OF  Political  Economy,  embracing 
THE  Laws  of  Trade,  Currency,  and 
Finance.  By  Amasa  Walker,  ll.  d. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

It  is  a  work  by  an  eminent  scholar  in 
Political  Economy,  and  has  been  so  long 
before  the  public  that  little  need  be  said 
of  the  theories  advanced  by  the  author, 
or  the  general  arrangement  of  the  work. 
It  is  a  condensation  of  a  larger  work, 
first  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
in  1866.  It  advocates  fi-ee-trade  princi- 
ples (we  must  accept  them  in  legislation 
one  of  these  days),  and  either  as  a  treat- 
ise for  popular  use  or  a  teift-book  for 
schools,  it  merits  favorable  consideration. 

The  Desert  of  the  Exodus:  Jour- 
neys ON  Foot  in  the  Wilderness 
OF  THE  Forty  Years'  Wanderings. 
By  E.  H.  Palmer,  m.  a.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  author  says:  "Having  accompa- 
nied the  Ordnance  Survey  Expedition  to 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  in  1868- 1869,  and 
subsequently  visited  Et  Tih,  Idumxa, 
and  Moab  on  behalf  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  in  1 869-1 870,  I  have 
wandered  over  a  greater  portion  of  this 
extensive  desert  than  had  ever  been  pre- 
viously explored.  The  results  of  these 
journeys,  performed  entirely  on  foot,  and 
extenaing  over  a  period  of  eleven  months, 
I  now  lay  before  the  reader." 

The  reader  is  not  disappointed  if  he 
opens  the  book  with  the  expectation  of 
being  both  interested  and  enlightened. 
It  is  properly  illustrated,  containing  maps 
also  from  photographs  and  drawings 
taken  on  the  spot  To  the  Biblical  stu- 
dent it  is  a  valuable  work.  For  sale  by 
A.  Williams  &  Co. 

Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of  Julius 
C.CSAR.  Edited  by  William  J.  Kolfe, 
A.  m.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Another  volume  in  the  school  series, 
with  notes  and  engravings.  For  sale  by 
A.  Williams  &  Co. 

Hadley's  Lessons  in  Language.  By 
Hiram  Hadley.  Chicago:  Hadley 
Brothers. 

We  like  the  book.  Children  learn  to 
write  the  English  language  in  just  one 


way,  and  that  is  bv  the  use  of  their  eyes 
and  ears.  He  wno  attempts  to  teach 
them  through  their  understanding,  will 
fail.  We  like,  too,  the  author's  idea  of 
building  up  composition  from  the  unit  of 
language — the  clause.  We  have  tried 
it,  and  we  know  it  is  the  only  successful 
way;  the  only  way  it  can  be  done  with- 
out wasting  the  time  and  patience  of  the 
teacher.    We  heartily  commend  the  book. 

A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and 
Colleges  founded  on  Compara- 
tive Grammar.  By  Joseph  H.  Allen 
and  James  B.  Greenough.  Boston : 
Ginn  Brothers. 

The  first  excellent  feature  of  the  book 
which  arrested  our  attention  was  the 
typography  and  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  the  page.  Systematized  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind,  it  is  a  model 
for  text-books.  The  subordination  of 
topics  is  another  excellent  feature;  and  if 
the  discretion  of  the  authors  becomes  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher  it  will  prevent 
a  great  deal  of  useless  memorizing,  cher- 
ry-stone swallowing.  Without  burdening 
tne  pages,  it  contains,  too,  a  great  deal 
of  relevant  and  interesting  matter  bear- 
ing on  comparative  philology  and  the 
general  principles  of  the  language.  The 
work  will  no  doubt  meet  with  abundant 
success;  for  it  deserves  it 

A  Smaller  Ancient  History  of  the 
East.  By  Philip  Smith,  b.  a.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Bros. 

It  is  an  account  of  the  natives  of  the 
East,  firom  the  earliest  times  to  the  con- 
quest by  Alexander  the  Great;  including 
£g3rpt,  Ass3rria,  Babylonia,  Media,  Per- 
sia, Asia  Minor,  and  Phoenicia.  It  is 
intended  for  the  young  scholar  and  con- 
tains a  great  deal  in  a  very  small  com- 
pass. An  excellent  reference  book  for 
the  school  desk.  For  sale  by  A.  Wil- 
liams &  Co. 

"The  Fifth  Reader,"  by  Lewis  B. 
Munroe.  Philadelphia:  Cowperthwait 
&Co. 

This  book  has  been  on  our  desk  for 
some  time,  but  by  some  oversight  has 
failed  of  a  notice. 

It  was  not,  however,  because  we  were 
not  pleased  with  it;  for,  taken  as  a  whole, 
we  think  it  better  adapted  to  the  place  it 
is  intended  for,  than  any  book  we  have 
seen. 
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Book  Notices. 


[July. 


The  exercises  for  physical  and  vocal 
training,  and  the  "  Right  use  of  the 
Voice,"  with  the  elocutionary  practice, 
will  be  found  very  useful  in  the  hands  of 
an  intelligent  teacher,  and  the  selections 
for  reading  lessons  are  of  such  a  charac« 
ter  as  to  interest  the  young,  and  to  culti- 
vate an  easy,  colloquial  intonation. 

The  book  is  the  result  of  a  long  and 
eminently  successful  experience  in 
teaching  reading  to  pupils  of  all  ages, 
and  all  degrees  of  attainment 

The  "  Sixth  Reader,"  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
has  just  come  to  hand,  and  from  a  pretty 
careful  examination,  we  think  it  fully  jus- 
tifies the  expectations  raised  by  the  Fifth 
Reader.  Mr.  Munroe  has  not  fallen  into 
the  error  so  common  to  elocutionists,  of 
encouraging  a  rhetorical,  spread-eagle 
style  of  reading ;  but  he  says  :  "  The  first 
and  most  natural  use  of  the  voice  is  in 
common  conversation;  and  the  ability  to 
read  as  a  cultivated  person  talks,  is  the 
foremost  accomplishment  of  a  reader." 
He  might  have  added,  it  affords  the  most 
flexible,  pleasing,  and  delicate  intonations 
of  the  human  voice.  The  appropriate  ex- 
pression of  pathos,  passion,  or  any  emo- 
tion is  easily  acquired  by  one  who  has 
been  well  trained  in  colloquial  expression. 
We  predict  for  these  books  an  extensive 
circulation. 

Boston  Illustrated.    Boston;  James 
R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

A  cheap,  portable,  and  withal  a  pleas- 
antly written  history  of  the  City  of  No- 
tions; containing  also  a  description  of  its 
prominent  objects.  It  is  not  an  ordinary 
guide-book,  a  catch-penny  affair,  but  a 
work  got  up  with  care  and  taste  and  full 
of  valuable  reading  matter.  It  is  worth 
its  price  (fifty  cents)  three  times  over. 
A  guide  for  Boston  and  vicinity,  very 
complete,  goes  with  it 

Sermons.    By  Rev.    T.  DeWitt    Tal- 
mage.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

These  are  sermons,  we  are  led  to  think, 
preached  in  the  author's  church,  or  Tab- 
ernacle, as  |it  is  called,  in  Brooklyn.  It 
is  not  within  our  sphere  to  judge  of  them 
from  a  theological  point  of  view.  Those 
who  sympathize  with  him  in  religious 


views  will  find  these  sermons  eminently- 
pious  and  readable.  They  were  intended 
as  sermons  for  the  masses,  and  so  it 
would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  them  from  a 
literary  standpoint  To  those  who  may 
have  read  his  "Crumbs,"  and  whose 
refinement  may  have  been  shocked  by 
the  coarseness  of  his  rhetoric,  we  will 
say  that  these  sermons  are  very  free  from 
the  debasing  affectation  which  character- 
izes that  work.  Many  of  his  figures  are 
crude,  and  here  and  there  is  a  sentence 
that  might  have  been  omitted  without 
vexing  good  taste;  but  as  a  whole  there 
is  very  little  objection  to  the  style  in 
which  the  reverend  preacher  has  clothed 
his  thoughts.  For  sale  by  A.  Williams 
&Co. 

A  Miller's  Story  of  the  War  :  or 
THE  PLtBisciTE.  By  Erckmann-Cha- 
trian.  if  ew  York :  Scribner,  Arm- 
strong &  Co. 

Those  who  have  read  "The  Conscript " 
and  "  Waterloo  "  by  the  same  author, 
will  judge  rightly  of  the  present  work. 
It  has  all  the  piquancy  and  simple  dra- 
matic power  of  these,  and  illustrates 
the  horrors  of  the  late  Franco- Prussian 
war,  and  the  terrible  state  of  social  weak- 
ness and  corruption  which  existed  in 
poor  France  before  she  was  thrown  into 
convulsions.  An  instructive  book  for  the 
library  of  the  young. 

Received  :  — 

Little  Grandmother.  By  Sophie 
May. 

Spectrum  Analysis  Discoveries.  No 
4.    Boston  :  Lee  and  Shepard. 

Lord  Kilgobbin.    By  Charles  Lever. 

Grip.  By  B.  L.  Farjeon.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

Our  friend  Hammett,  on  Brattle  Street, 
has  just  issued  a  catalogue  containing  a 
schedule  of  about  everything  needed  for 
the  school-room  and  building.  School- 
teachers and  officers  could  not  do  better 
than  drop  in  and  chat  with  him  concern- 
ing any  wants  which  may  present  them- 
selves in  the  line  of  their  duties. 


OP 

Worcester's    Comprelieiisive    and    Primxry 

DICTIONARIES. 

We  take  plettnnre  in  Informlnar  School  Committees,  Teachers,  and  friends  of  edacation  gener- 
ally, thai  we  have  JiHt  publlsheil  the  above. 

BeMi<lefl  the  illui^iratlon^,  important  additions  have  been  maie  to  thi^ae  hooks,  and  wo  believe 
the  name  will  be  appreciated  by  ull  who  desire  a  convenlcut  Dictionary  for  the  dchool-rooin  or 
family. 

Sprttal  TRRif<*  will  be  made  to  Committees  and  Teachers  who  desire  to  see  their  scholars 
generally  supplied  with  a  good  Dictionary.    CoaaESPONDENCB  id  Solicited. 


AI.SO,  JI7ST  PITBLMHED  t 

WALTON'S  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETK), 

Oonststing  of  Dictation  Exercises,  Hints  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  etc.  This  book  Is  dcM^ned 
especially  for  teachers,  and  we  trust  will  prove  an  iuvaiuable  aid.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  60  oeuis. 

THE  FRANKLIN  FIFTH  READER. 

By  GEO.  S.  HILLARO.  This  boott  contains  very  choice  selections  for  roadlnflr,  and  can  he 
U84!d  in  connection  with  Mr.  llillard's  New  Series  or  not.  The  selections  are  somewhat  en>*ler 
than  the  Fiflh  Jteader  of  that  series,  and  the  book  Is  beautifully  illustrated,  lias  Just  been 
adopted  for  the  Boston  schools. 


A  Concise  History  of  the  United  States, 

S^8Sr>    ON    SB3A.VB3Y»S      O-OODRICH. 

This  book  contains  abont  200  pages  of  narrative,  and  also*  an  Appendix  containing  the  Deo 
I.ARATION  OP  Inoepemdencr,  CONSTITUTION,  etc.,  and  Is  suitably  illustrated  with  Maps  und 
Cuts.  No  pains  and  labor  have  been  spared  to  render  the  work  especially  desirable  as  a  Clast 
Book.     The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  otQcers  is  Invited  to  the  followinfr  particulars: 

J.  Its  simplleUy  of  statement  and  Judicious  selection 
of  facts. 
JI.   Its  accuracff  in  the  relation  of  events,  pronunciation 

of  proper  namest  etc. 
III.    Its  freedotn  from  comparatively  useless  dates. 

For  fcirther  particolarsy  address : 

BKEWER  &  TILESTON",  Publishers, 

W  Miilk  Street.  BOSXOIS*. 


WALTON'S    NORMAL    SERIES. 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  viz.  — I.  A  Pictorial  Primary  Arlthra?tie 
(Xormal  edition).  11.  An  Inteliecluai  Arlthmeiic  (^^ormal  Edition},  ill.  Tne  lUusiraiive 
Fr«ctlcal  Arithmetio. 

The  niastrative  Fraotioal  Arithmetio  Is  entlrelv  new.  It  is  designed  for  Common 
SchooUy  Sorinal  Schools.  High  SdiooU  and  Actuleiiiies,  and  will,  it  Is  believed,  meet  the  wants 
of  the  large  mi\)ority  of  ine  studentii  of  written  arithmetic,  in  all  grades  of  schools,  more  fully 
than  any  other  arithmetic  before  the  public. 

For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 

Walton's  Written  Arithmetio 

Presenta  a  somewhat  more  extended  course  and  a  fuller  practice. 

Favorable  terms  will  be  made  for  introdaction. 

ADDRESS : 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

P  U  B  Ii  I  8  H  E  B  S  , 

17  Milk  street,  BOSTOJV. 


MW    8CH00L    BOOKIS 

ADDED  TO 

THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


Swinton's  Primary  History. 


FIRST  LESSONS  tN  OUR  COUNTRY'S  HISTORY,  bHn«lng  oat  ito  •silent  points, 
and  aiming  to  combine  simplicity  with  sense.  By  WM.  tSWlNTON,  A.M.,  Prof.  Uisiorj 
In  the  Univ.  Cal. I  Author  Condem>ed  Hist.  U,  S,f  9tc,  1  vol.  Bquure.  Fully  illustrated. 
Price,  80  cents. 

This  is  the  most  dainty  and  attractive  School  book  ever  issued  from  the  press.    The  dis- 
tinctive place  which  it  la  dfslgued  to  occupv,  is  the  lower  classes  of  our  graded,  ungraded,  and 
private  schools.      It  i«  fully  illustrated  with  new  and  attractive  designs,  drawn  aud  engraved  by 
the  most  famous  artists.    In  this  respect,  it  is  unapproached  by  any  bchool  book  ever  published. 
'Jlie chief  features  that  will  rtcommend  the  **  First  Lessons"  urei 
1.  Its  plain  yet  picturesque  style,  and  the  skill  with  which  '*  simpUcty  and  sense"  are  eom- 

bined  in  the  treatment. 
9.   The  cure  in  the  historical  p«r«/>ec<<9e,  by  which  only  the  '^  salient  points  "  are  brought 
out,  and  these  with  such  fulness  as  to  produce  distinct  and  lasting  impressions. 

3.  The  convenient  arrangement  of  easy  yet  sugijesiive  questions  in  the  margin,  giving  plain 

and  ready  reference  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

4.  The  clustering  of  even  Is  round  ihe  great  central  facta  of  our  history,  ^us  idding  the 

memory  by  the  power  of  association. 
6.   The  method  of  plain  review  lessons  to  reiterate  the  leading  events,  and  secure  their 

remembrance. 
6.   The  beauty  of  mechanical  execution  as  regards  print,  paper,  and  illustrations. 

Single  Copies^  if  desired/or  examination^  with  a  view  to  ititroduction,  will  be  forwarded  &y 

mailf  on  receipt  of  60  cerUe, 


An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language. 

"WTTU  EXRRCISRS  AND  TOCABUIiARIBS,  by  the  late  SAMUEL  H.  TAYLOR, 

LL.D.    Based  on  the  25th  edition  of  Kuuner's  Oreek  Grammar,     Cloth.    400  pages. 

Price,  81.60. 

This  volume  was  beg^n  and  carried  considerably  forward  by  the  late  Dr.  SAMUEL  H, 
TA  YLOH,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  was  completed  by  his  son,  GEO,  H.  TA  YLOR,  The  work 
has  been  done  with  great  care  and  much  practical  skill,  and  has  been  completed  as  nearly  as 
possible  according  to  the  plan  of  Da.  Tatlob.  Kuiimer  as  a  basis,  has  been  strictly  adhered 
to,  though  no  addition  or  change  has  been  overlooked,  which  long  experience  in  teaching  has 
suggested  as  valuable. 

As  regards  mechanical  execution,  the  text  is  a  fine  specimen  of  art  carried  into  typography. 
We  may  instance,  in  illustration,  the  readiness  with  which,  at  a  glance,  the  eye  takes  in  the  rela- 
tive place  and  importance  of  the  several  subject-matters,  by  skill  in  the  headings,  and  the  valu- 
able manner  in  which  stems  and  inflections  are  imprinted  on  the  memory,  through  ^the  itse  of 
antique  type.    The  typography,  in  fact,  combines  an  educational  use  with  artistic  beauty. 

Single  Copietf  if  dented  for  examination^  with  a  view  to  iniroductionf  will  be  forwarded  by 

mail,  on  receipt  of  $l.ii(i. 


An  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

FOR  COnmON  schools,  ACADBSIIESS,  NORMAIi  SCHOOI«S,  Etc.  9  abridged 
from  Eliot  and  Store k's  AfanwU  of  Inorganic  Chemistry, yf\\h  the  co*operation  of  the 
authors,  by  WM.  itIPLKY  NIOUOLB.  Fully  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  other  engraT- 
Ings.    3u0  pages.    Price,  $1.30. 

This  is  not  sim;;)Iy  an  abridgment;  it  is  a  shorter,  easier,  and  yet  more  comprehensive  work 
than  Eliot  and  Htorer's  Manual,  That  volume  covers  only  Inorganic  Chemistry,  while  the 
Abridgment  includes  what  is  usually  called  Organic  Chemistry.  Great  care  has  been  given  to 
adapting  the  present  work  to  the  wants  of  our  Common  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  and,  in  fact, 
to  the  wants  of  all  classes  requiring  a  fresh,  complete,  aud  practical  elementary  text-book  on 
Chemistry.  It  is  up  with  the  times  m  its  scientilic  accuracy,  nomenclature,  etc.,  and  will  not 
fail  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  in  want  of  such  a  book.  The  diagrams  and 
other  illustrations  are  very  numerous,  and  add  much  to  its  beauty  and  utility. 

Single  Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  if  desired  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction^  on 

receipt  of  01, OO. 


J»-  21ke  JSDUCATIOJfsiL  SJSf^OHT^S  for  Jfe^  «>  noff  rtatfy  and  witt  b€ 
9€nito  Teachers  and  £ducationitts ,  gratisy  on  appHeation, 

I7IS0N,  BLAZElfAN,  TATLOE  &  CO.,  PuWshers, 

138  4b  14^  Grand  Street,       -       -        -        -       IfEfT  YORK. 

A.  E.  WINSHIF,  QEMERAL  AQENT,  NO.  1   CORNHUL,  BOSTON. 

Alfred  Mudge  &  Bon,  Printers,  34  School  Street,  Boston. 
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EATON'S   MATHEMATICAL   SERIES 


JUST   PUBLISHED. 


An  Elementary  Geometry, 

Containing  all  the  Essential  PropositionB  and  Theorems  in  less  than  one  hundred  pages,  witb 
Practical  Questions  for  lieview.  at  the  close  of  each  book,  and  Theorems 

for  Original  Demonstration. 

Designed  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Normal  Schools.    By  W.  F.  Bradburt,  Master 
in  CaniDridge  High  School,  and  Author  of  Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra,  etc.    Ketail  Price,  9I.OO. 


An  Elementary  Trigonometry, 

Containing  a  Practical  and  Comprehensive  Presentation  of  Plane  Trigonometry 
according  to  the  Qeoroctrical  and  Analytical  Methods,  together  with 

the  Necessary  Tables. 

Designed  for  High  Schools,  Aciidomics,  and  Norm\l  Schools.    By  W.  F.  Bradburt.    Re- 
tail Price,  $1.00. 


ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY  and  TRIGONOMETRY. 

In  1  vol.    Retail  Price,  $1.50. 


Iif  the  Geometry  it  has  been  the  design  of  the  author  to  present  only  the  propositions  es- 
sential to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number  of  the 
Theorems  usually  given  in  similar  works  are  unimportant  in  themselves,  and  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  subHcquent  propositions.  By  wnsiiug  time  on  things  of  little  practical  value,  the 
pupil  is  frequently  unable  to  complete  the  subject.  In  thid  work  not  a  proposition  or  a  corollary 
tiaa  been  introduced  that  is  not  necessary  for  the  demouBtrntion  of  the  last  Theorem  of  the  five 
Book«.  Thus  the  whole  constitutes  a  single  Theorem,  without  an  unnecessary  link  in  the  chain 
of  reasoning. 

These  five  Books,  including  Ratio  and  Proportion,  arc  presented  in  eightv-two  Theorems, 
covering  only  seventy-four  pages  of  open  type.  This  brevity  has  been  attained  by  omitting 
from  the  demonstrations  all  uncunnected  propositions  and  adoptingthose  definitions  and  demon- 
strations that  lead  by  the  shortest  path  to  the  desired  end.  At  the  end  of  each  Book  arc  Prac- 
tical Questions,  serving  partly  ns  a  rcvii  w,  partly  as  practical  applications  of  the  principles  ot 
the  Book,  and  partly  as  suggestions  to  the  teacher,  'i  hcorems  for  original  demonstration  have 
been  presented  in  each  Book;  also  different  methods  of  proving  propositions  already  demon- 
•tratcd. 

A  sixth  Book  of  Problems  of  Construction  Is  added,  followed  by  Problems  for  the  pupil  to 
solve. 

i'he  Trigonometry  is  accompanied  bv  the  necessary  Tables,  and  gives  both  the  Q-eometrical 
and  Analytical  methods,  so  that  either  can  be  studied  independently  of  ihe  other. 

It  is  believed  that  the  above  bookt  are  better  titled  than  any  similar  works  to  the  present 
olosHification  and  grade  of  the  best  High  Schools. 

Copies  of  above  books  sent  by  miiil,  postage  paid,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  half  of 
above  prices.  Correspondence  with  Teachers  and  tichool  OfQcers  solicited.  Liberal  terms  for 
first  introduction.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Eaton's  Mathematics  and  other  educational  worlu 
sent  free,  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 

THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  &  BROWN, 

25  and  29  CornhiU,  Boston. 
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TAINES  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

The  author,  in  an  introduction  to  the  English  translation,  thus 
states  the  plan  of  the  work. 

"  A  nation  lives  twenty,  thirty  centuries  and  longer,  and  a  man 
lives  but  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Nevertheless,  a  nation  has  a 
good  many  points  in  which  it  is  like  a  man." 

He  recognizes,  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  a  continuity  as  strict  as 
in  the  life  of  an  individual ;  and  by  the  study  of  a  nation's  liter- 
ature in  its  representative  authors,  follows  "  the  change  in  tastes, 
and  persistency  in  instincts,  sees  the  national  character  moulded 
in  forms,  determined  partly  by  its  own  nature  and  partly  by  tra- 
dition, —  but  through  all,  manifesting  a  persistent  personality,  — 
the  adult  fulfilling  the  promise  of  the  youth  and  child." 

That  this  is  true,  all  will  admit  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  the 
national  characteristics  as  they  crop  out  in  succeeding  centuries, 
and  under  different  circumstances,  —  to  mark  their  growth  and 
development  in  the  nation  as  we  observe  the  physical  growth  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  individual.  The  title  of  this 
book  seems  to  us  a  misnomer.  It  is  rather  a  psychological  his- 
tory of  England,  illustrated  by  a  critical  analysis  of  its  literature. 
Each  writer  thus  becomes  a  representative  of  some  element  of 
the  national  character,  as  it  existed  at  a  certain  epoch,  —  and 
the  sum  of  the  writers  of  any  period  is  supposed  to  reflect  this 
personified  nation  at  different  periods  of  life.  It  "places  before 
us  all  the  literary  forms  and  poetical  images,  all  the  variations 
of  thought,  sentiment,  and  expression,  in  which  the  soul  of  the 
English  nation  has  found  delight." 
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A  poem,  a  code  of  laws,  a  declaration  of  faith,  is  nothing  but 
as  it  enables  us,  by  the  study  of  the  document,  to  see  the  man 
behind  it.  We  thus  "  reach  back  to  this  existence,  and  endeavor 
to  re-create  it " ;  and  having  seen  the  visible  man,  we  look  for  the 
man  invisible.  His  words,  gestures,  clothes,  visible  acts  of  every 
kind  are  expression  merely.  They  reveal  the  soul.  Every  ex- 
ternal fact  of  existence  is  a  symbol.  While  with  our  eyes  we 
read  the  text,  our  minds  pursue  the  continuous  development  and 
the  ever-changing  succession  of  emotions  and  conceptions,  jout 
of  which  the  text  sprang.  We  "unveil  a  psychology."  Thus 
we  get  at  individual  character,  and  by  a  generalization  of  the 
literature  of  an  epoch,  eliminating  the  accidental  and  retaining 
the  essential  characteristics,  we  reconstruct  "the  great  being 
that  we  call  a  nation,"  as  it  looked,  thought,  felt,  and  acted 
through  the  several  stages  of  the  national  life. 

This  certainly  is  an  admirable  method  of  the  study  of  history, 
and  assigns  its  true  place  to  literature.  Manners,  customs,  dress, 
modes  of  living,  architecture,  poetry,  painting,  all  forms  of  art 
and  literature,  —  everything  is  but  the  medium  through  which 
we  see,  first  the  man,  then  the  nation,  at  each  successive  epoch. 
Of  course,  in  applying  this  method,  we  should  not  all  arrive  at 
precisely  the  same  conclusion,  —  every  one's  judgment  being 
modified  by  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  and  his 
own  idiosyncrasies.  History  is,  after  all,  rather  a  philosophy  than 
a  science,  —  a  fact  which  our  author  would  be  slow  to  admit.  In 
the  work  before  us,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  nationality 
of  the  writer,  in  addition  to  his  personal  peculiarities.  For  the 
first,  we  think  it  well  for  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  ; 
but  it  would  be  strange  if  we  always  recognized  the  portrait  at  a 
glance,  since  — 

*'  The  mind  sees  not  itself, 
But  by  reflection  from  some  other  things  " ; 

and  we,  perhaps,  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  into 
the  national  mirror.  This  book  gives  us  the  "  counterfeit  present- 
ment "  as  it  appears  in  "  French  plate,"  and  we  confess  that  we 
are  not  wholly  dissatisfied  with  the  image.  Though  not  perfect, 
—  what  is  ? —  it  is  in  the  main  just  and  discriminating. 
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The  author's  descriptions  of  the  old  and  new  countries  of  the 
Saxons,  and  the  influence  of  climate  on  character,  are  undoubt- 
edly exaggerated ;  but  this  we  must  pardon  in  consideration  of 
nationality,  and  the  vividness  it  imparts  to  his  style.  A  writer 
who  says  so  many  things,  and  knows  everything,  —  or  thinks  he 
does,  —  must  say  something  that  we  can't  accept  upon  everything ; 
and  the  literal  critics,  who  can't  see  beyond  the  letter,  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  gainsaying  nearly  every  proposition  of  what  may 
be,  as  a  whole,  a  vivid  and  truthful  word-picture.  His  final  judg- 
ments are,  it  seems  to  us,  more  free  from  prejudice  and  more 
essentially  just  than  we  should  expect  from  his  style,  which,  in 
many  instances,  is  positive  and  confident  almost  to  flippancy. 

Thus,  in  his  contrast  of  the  German  and  Latin  races,  he  says  of 
the  Saxons,  "  Human  and  moral  instincts  have,  at  length,  gained 
the  empire  of  them;  and  among  them,  the  need  of  indepen- 
dence, the  disposition  for  serious  and  strict  manners,  the  inclina- 
tion for  devotion  and  veneration,  the  worship  of  heroism."  "  Here 
are  the  foundations  and  the  elements  of  a  civilization  slower  but 
sounder,  less  carefiil  of  what  is  agreeable  and  elegant,  more 
based  on  justice  and  truth."  We  are  satisfied  with  this,  and  con- 
sider it  a  candid,  discriminating,  and  appreciative  judgment. 

But  our  space  is  limited,  and  we  can  but  glance  at  his  estimate 
of  our  literature,  as  it  is  manifested  in  his  criticism  of  our  great 
writers.  We  may  say,  however,  that  the  same  appreciative  and 
catholic  spirit  pervades  this  portion  of  the  book  as  that  to  which 
we  have  specially  referred.  We  may  sometimes  be  startled  to 
find  that  an  author  who,  by  common  consent,  has  been  awarded 
a  prominent  place,  is  thrown  into  the  background  ;  but  quite  as 
often  one  is  brought  forward  who  had  not  been  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground by  our  English  critics. 

Of  Chaucer,  from  whom  he  quotes  liberally,  he  says  "  that  we 
can  discern  here,  before  any  other  nation,  the  germ  of  the  domes- 
tic novel  as  we  write  it  to-day."  "  At  the  distance  of  a  century 
and  a  half,  he  has  affinity  with  the  poets  of  Elizabeth  by  his  gal- 
lery of  pictures,  and  with  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
by  his  portrait  of  the  good  parson." 

He  places  Surrey,  whom  he  styles  "an  English  Petrarch," 
higher  perhaps  than  he  has  been  placed  by  the  critical  judgment 
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of  his  countrymen.  Of  Spenser  he  says,  "The  heart  within  was 
the  true  poet ;  from  it  all  proceeded."  "  His  was  a  soul  capti- 
vated by  sublime  and  chaste  beauty."  Speaking  of  his  style,  he 
says,  "  He  develops  all  the  ideas  he  handles.  He  stretches  all 
phrases  into  periods.     Instead  of  compressing,  he  expands." 

Shakspeare,  on  the  contrary,  condensed.  "  Every  word  pro- 
nounced by  one  of  his  characters  enables  us  to  see,  besides  the 
idea  which  it  contains  and  the  emotion  which  prompted  it,  the 
aggregate  of  the  qualities  and  the  entire  character  which  pro- 
duced it,  —  the  mood,  physical  attitude,  bearing,  look,  of  the 
man,  all  instantaneously,  with  a  clearness  and  force  approached 
by  no  one."  "A  word  here  and  there  of  Hamlet  or  Othello 
would  need  for  its  explanation  three  pages  of  commentaries. 
No  one,  we  think,  has  given  us  a  more  vivid  idea  of  poetic 
imagination  as  exhibited  by  Shakspeare  than  our  author.  Mar- 
tineau  says  of  science,  it  is  not,  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  the 
method  by  which  all  things  were  created,  but  the  alphabet  by 
which  we,  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  spell  out  the  instantaneous 
thought  of  God.  So  our  commentaries  on  Shakspeare  are  little 
more  than  a  studied  analysis  of  what  Shakspeare  saw  and  felt 
in  a  living  synthesis.  But  we  have  not  space  for  half  we  would 
like  to  say.  Of  modern  authors,  we  have  been  particularly 
struck  with  the  chapters  on  Macaulay  and  Carlyle. 

We  know  of  no  better  analysis  or  juster  estimate  of  those 
authors  than  is  contained  in  these  volumes.  It  does  not  disturb 
us,  that  the  author's  standard  of  criticism  is  French  rather  than 
English ;  for  his  insight  and  the  catholicity  of  his  spirit  are 
such  that  he  allows  us  to  make  our  estimate  of  a  writer  accord- 
ing to  either  standard,  from  materials  skilfully .  and  fairly 
arranged.  Thus  of  Macaulay  he  says,  "  If  he  analyzes  a  litera- 
ture, he  empanels  before  the  reader  a  sort  of  jury  to  judge  it." 
"  In  France,  criticism  is  less  subservient  to  morality,  and'  nearer 
akin  to  art."  "  When  we  try  to  relate  a  life,  or  paint  the  char- 
acter of  a  man,  we  are  spectators,  and  nothing  more."  This  is 
illustrated  in  his  treatment  of  Macaulay  (see  p.  411,  vol  2). 
Summing  up  a  critical  notice  of  his  powers,  he  says,  "  Macaulay 
brings  to  the  moral  sciences  that  spirit  of  circumspection,  that 
desire  for  certainty,  and  that  instinct  for  truth  which  make  up 
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the  practical  mind,  and  which  from  the  time  of  Bacon  have 
constituted  the  scientific  merit  and  power  of  his  nation.  If  art 
and  beauty  are  lost,  truth  and  certainty  are  gained.  We  had 
intended  to  speak  of  other  writers,  but  find  it  difficult  to  select ; 
and  will  merely  repeat,  that  while  the  literal  (Jtitic  will  find  any 
number  of  propositions  and  literary  estimates  to  disagree  with, 
it  will  still  be  found  one  of  the  most  suggestive,  instructive,  and 
fascinating  books  of  the  time.  B.  F.  T. 


REPORT  OF  A  LESSON  ON  HEAT 

How  was  it  out-of-doors  this  morning  when   you   came  to 
school }     Cold. 

Are  you  cold  now.?  No.  How  does  that  happen.?  Got 
warm.  How  did  you  get  warm?  The  room  was  warm.  But 
what  warmed  the  room .?     The  fire  in  the  furnace. 

I  will  warm  you  a  little  more  with  this  flame  —  only  you  must 
imagine  it  is  a  great  fire  out-of-doors.  Come  and  hold  your  hand 
near  it ;  others  come  and  try.  How  do  you  know  it  is  warm } 
We  feel  it.  But  how  can  you  feel  it,  when  you  are  not  touching 
it  ?  Come  and  feel  this  table  without  touching  it.  How  is  it 
that  you  know  the  flame  is  warm  ?  The  heat  comes  to  us.  It 
does  }  how  do  you  know  it  does }  Because  we  feel  it,  we  know 
it  comes. 

Suppose  I  try  to  tell  you  how  it  comes.  It  is  just  as  if  this 
flame  had  a  great  many  arms,  and  stretched  them  out  in  every 
direction  (representing  on  the  blackboard),  and  these  arms  reach 
out  to  you  where  you  stand  —  arms  of  what,  shall  we  call  them } 
Arms  of  heat. 

They  can't  reach  all  the  rest  of  you,  they  are  so  short ;  but  the 
large  fire,  we  can  imagine,  would  have  very  long  arms  that  would 
stretch  out  and  take  hold  of  every  one  of  us,  and  make  us  feel 
its  heat.  How  then  are  we  warmed  t  By  the  "  arms  of  heat " 
from  the  burning  fire. 

Can  you  see  them  t  No  ;  but  we  know  they  are  there,  by  the 
feeling  we  have. 

Here  is  a  heated  flat-iron ;  let  us  see  how  far  its  arms  reach. 
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See  if  you  feel  any  of  them,  Harry.  If  Johnnie  stands  here,  and 
Harry  there,  which  do  you  suppose  will  feel  most  heat  ?  Why, 
should  you  think  ? 

I  *11  tell  you  what  I  think.  The  arms  of  heat  go  out  from  the 
iron,  for  they  are  restless,  and  like  to  be  in  motion,  and  they  find 
Johnnie's  hand  there  and  a  great  many  of  them  take  right  hold 
of  it  and  so  it  feels  —  how?  Very  warm.  And  I  judge  by  the 
look  of  his  cheeks  that  some  of  the  arms  have  reached  them,  but 
some  have  gone  by  Johnnie,  seeking  for  something  to  take  hold 
of,  and  have  found  Harry ;  but  they  are  tired,  perhaps,  for  they  are 
not  so  strong,  and  Harry  hardly  notices  them,  but  they  are 
arms  of  heat  just  the  same,  and  were  just  as  warm  and  strong 
when  they  started.     Shouldn't  you  think  that  might  be  the  way  ? 

Perhaps  you  could  give  another  name  to  these  arms.  There 
are  arms  of  light,  too,  that  go  out  from  the  sun  and  the  flame,  — 
and  we  call  them }  Rays  of  light.  And  we  might  call  these  arms 
of  heat,  rays  of  heat. 

Tell  me  now  how  it  is  that  a  bonfire  heats  you.  Standing  in 
the  sunlight,  how  are  you  sometimes  warmed }    I  will  write  it 

I.  The  sun  and  the  fire  send  out  rays  of  heat  that  warm 
whatever  they  find. 

Sometimes  the  rays  of  heat  are  shut  up  in  a  stove  ;  what  can 
they  do  then }  They  come  through.  Do  they }  Think  how  the 
rays  of  light  come  through  a  glass  chimney,  —  is  that  the  way 
the  rays  of  heat  behave  ?    I  shall  have  to  show  you. 

Take  this  iron  hair-pin  and  hold  it  in  the  flame ;  and  Jimmie 
may  hold  a  slate-pencil  at  the  same  time ;  what  happens  .^  .  .  . 
The  heat  has  come  into  the  iron.  Jimmie  holds  his  ; .  has  the  heat 
got  into  it }  No.  Take  it  out  and  touch  your  finger  to  the  other 
end.  That  is  hot,  but  the  heat  did  not  go  away  through  it. 
Which  then  does  the  heat  like  best  for  a  messenger,  iron  or 
slate  .^  Iron.  And  the  stove  is  made  of  iron,  which  takes  the 
heat  of  the  fire  very  easily,  but  it  cannot  hold  it,  and  we  can  get 
some  of  it  to  cook  with  if  we  like.  The  iron  tea-kettle  will  give 
its  heat  to  the  water  that  is  in  it,  and  the  spider  to  the  food  in  it 
And  so  the  heat  goes  through  the  iron  to  anything  that  touches 
it.  We  say  in  speaking  of  it  that  the  iron  leads  or  conducts  the 
heat,  and  so  it  is  called  a  conductor  of  heat.     I  will  write  — 
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II.     Iron  conducts  heat. 

Listen  again :  we  said  that  iron  would  conduct  heat  from  the 
fire  to  other  things,  and  warm  them  ;  but  when  we  are  warmed 
by  the  fire  in  the  stove,  we  do  not  go  and  toiich  it,  to  have  the 
heat  warm  us  ;  how  then  are  we  warmed  }  Perhaps  rays  go  out 
firom  the  stove  as  they  do  firom  the  flat-iron.  Yes,  they  do,  and 
there  is  still  another  way  —  the  two  ways  we  have  spoken  of  are 
very  much  alike ;  in  both,  the  rays  go  out  in  all  directions ;  only 
in  one  case  they  go  through  something  we  can  see,  and  we  say 
that  that  is  a  conductor  of  the  heat,  —  in  the  other  where  the  rays 
do  not  go  through  anything  that  is  visible  to  us,  we  say  it  is 
simply  radiated. 

But  there  is  one  other  way  that  is  different.  It  is  the  way 
this  room  is  heated  for  the  most  part.  Mary,  if  you  went  to  the 
register,  how  wotild  you  know  there  was  a  fire  in  the  furnace } 
The  heat  would  come  up.  Would  it  feel  like  the  heat  that  is 
radiated  from  the  flat-iron,  do  you  think }  Or  would  it  be  like  the 
heat  that  is  conducted  to  us  by  the  iron  when  we  touch  it }  Stand 
a  moment,  and  tell  what  it  is  like.  Yes,  a  hot  wind.  And  wind 
is  what  t  Moving  air.  This,  then,  is  hot  air  in  motion.  What 
made  the  air  hot }  The  heat  of  the  furnace.  Think  now  what 
makes  the  room  warm.  The  hot  air.  Yes,  there  is  a  current  of* 
air  fi'om  out-of-doors  that  stays  by  the  furnace  till  it  gets  hot ; 
and  then,  since  hot  air  always  moves  up  if  it  can,  it  comes  up  to 
us,  and  either  heats  or  drives  out  the  air  that  was  here  before. 
What  carries  the  heat  this  time  ?  The  air,  and  how }  By  going 
with  it,  itsel£  What  is  the  conveyance  by  which  the  heat  goes } 
The  air.  I  will  write,  air  conveys  heat.  Now  you  shall  do  some 
thinking  yourselves.  There  are  other  conductors  of  heat  besides 
iron,  other  radiators  of  heat  besides  the  flame,  the  sun,  or  the  flat- 
iron,  and  other  conveyors  besides  air.  Let  us  find  some  of  them. 
Think  of  things  that  have  heat  in  themselves,  —  so  much  heat 
that  we  tiSe  them  for  their  heat  ?    Coal,  wood,  peat,  gas,  etc. 

How  are  they  made  to  radiate  it  ?  By  letting  them  burn  in  the 
open  air. 

Think  of  other  things  that  will  take  heat  from  a  fire,  and  radi- 
ate a  part  of  it  again.  Iron  or  tin  screens,  and  almost  every 
metal 
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Think  of  something  that  will  conduct  the  heat  as  the  iron  hair- 
pin did,  when  one  end  of  it  was  in  the  flame.  A  silver  spoon  in 
hot  tea,  a  lifter  on  the  hot  stove,  a  tin  dish  that  will  be  hot  at  the 
top  though  only  the  bottom  touches  the  fire. 

Tell  me  now  things  that  will  convey  heat.  Air,  soap-stone, 
water,  and  a  great  many  more. 

Read  the  sentences  from  the  board. 

I.  The  sun  and  the  fire  send  out  rays  of  heat  that  warm 
whatever  they  touch. 

II.  Iron  conducts  heat. 

III.  Air  conveys  heat. 

And  since  we  wrote  those  we  have  found  that  a  great  many 
other  substances  do  these  same  things,  one  or  all  of  them  ;  we 
will  change  them  for  this,  which  you  may  write  upon  your  slates : 

Heat  moves  by  conveyances,  by  radiation,  and  by  conduction. 

And  if  at  any  time  you  cannot  tell  which  of  the  ways  it  is  that 
any  heated  thing  gets  or  gives  its  heat,  you  must  ask  here  at 
school,  or  your  older  friends  at  home  ;  sometimes  heat  is  moving 
in  all  the  ways  at  the  same  time. 

From  a  Teacher's  Note-Book, 


WHERE  WAS  THE  POWER? 

BY  MRS.   H.  K.   POTWIN,  AUTHOR  OF  "RUBY  DUKE." 

[Continued,] 

All  through  the  autumn  and  winter  following,  packages  of 
fruits  and  other  dainties  were  left  almost  daily  at  the  door  on 
the  upper  landing  of  this  well-filled  house.  If  Miss  Gray  knew 
from  whence  they  came.  Jack  also  knew  how  acceptable  was  her 
silent  gratitude. 

The  next  year  Jack  graduated  with  honor,  and  immediately 
entered  college,  in  the  same  city ;  therefore,  although  they  might 
not  meet  daily,  they  did  not  feel  that  they  were  parted. 

Miss  Gray  had  now  become  firmly  established  as  Mr.  Hamb- 
lin's  principal  teacher ;  her  salary  had  been  increased,  and  she 
had  made  steady  improvement  in  her  method  of  imparting 
knowledge,  until  there  seemed  nothing  more  to  be  desired ;  the 
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pupils  were  her  most  enthusiastic  adherents,  the  corps  of  teachers 
regarded  her  with  increasing  respect     The  only  apparent  change 
was,  that  since  Jack  left  school  no  one  had  had  the  power  to  call 
forth  that  wonderful  smile.    Gentle  and  kind  she  could  not  fail  . 
to  be,  but  Jack  had  made  her  genial,  as  others  could  not. 

Mr.  Hamblin,  respecting  her  proud  reserve,  had  never  since 
offered  to  accompany  her^  home ;  but  when  they  were  again 
caught  in  a  storm  before  the  exercises  closed,  and  perplexities 
settled  upon  her  still  face,  he  brought  from  his  private  room  a 
second' umbrella,  and  silently  offered  it.  The  faintest  possible 
flush  rose  to  her  cheek  as  she  looked  into  his  face.  Her  thanks 
were  low,  but  it  was  evident  she  appreciated  the  delicate  atten- 
tion ;  and  he,  bowing  adieu  as  their  ways  diverged,  waited  still 
to  be  trusted. 

One  sunny  Saturday  morning.  Jack  drove  up  to  the  great,  bald- 
looking  city  tenement-house,  and  fastening  his  horse,  climbed 
the  stairs  to  ask  Miss  Gray  to  ride  with  him. 

"  Would  she  like  a  breath  of  country  air } " 

The  very  thought  gave  her  new  life,  and  soon  they  were  on 
the  way,  as  free  and  happy  as  old  friends.  Little  jets  of  thought 
and  sentiment  flashed  between  their  souls.  Jack  said,  in  his 
enthusiastic  manner,  — 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  always  known  you.  Miss  Gray ;  I  believe  I 
felt  so  the  first  time  I  saw  you  at  school." 

"  All  whom  we  meet  for  the  first  time,  Jack,  are  not  strangers  ; 
and  many  that  we  talk  with  every  day  for  years,  would  always  be 
unknown  to  us,  and  we  to  them.  A  new  face  sometimes  has 
friendship  written  all  over  it.  The  meeting  of  such  souls  is  an 
event  in  life  ;  it  may  have  been  so  with  us." 

Jack  was  happy ;  for  Miss  Gra/s  reticence  had  never  before 
allowed  her  to  speak  so  freely,  even  to  her  pupil.  Few  had  seen 
beneath  the  calm  exterior ;  few  understood  the  hidden  strength 
she  held  in  reserve.  To  this  merry-hearted  boy  had  been  re- 
vealed more  of  her  rich  nature  than' to  any  other,  and  he  loved 
her  as  he  would  an  older  sister. 

"  You  must  have  some  flowers.  Miss  Gray,  to  carry  home." 

"  Yes  ;  can  we  explore  these  woods }    Is  there  time  ? " 

"  The  whole  day,  if  you  choose."    And  drawing  up  to  the  road- 
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side,  he  helped  her  to  alight.  It  seemed  to  Jack  that  his  teacher 
for  once  would  throw  oflF  all  thoughts  of  care.  She  roamed  the 
tangled  wood  with  the  freedom  and  delight  of  a  child ;  the  low 
branches,  she  said,  brushed  all  the  cobwebs  from  her  brain.  She 
found  the  sly  crevices  where  the  lichen-cups  conceal  their  jew- 
els ;  the  solitary  spot  where  the  fragrant  twin  linnaea  grows  most 
luxuriantly,  and  the  delicate  mitella  sends  up  a  white  raceme 
from  its  two  heart-shaped  leaves  ;  her  quick  sight  detected  the 
partridge  vine,  where,  later,  the  scarlet  berries  might  be  found. 
She  saw  where  the  rankest  clumps  of  ferns  were  concealed,  and 
gathered  the  uncurled  fronds  in  great,  generous  bunches,  and 
mixed  them  with  the  curiously-shaped  maiden  hair,  carrying 
back  to  the  carriage  enough  of  the  wealth  of  the  forest  "  to  trim 
her  humble  rooms  most  gorgeously,"  she  said. 

As  he  left  her  at  the  door  he  hoped  they  'd  be  able  to  go  again, 
some  day  ;  but  many  months  slipped  by,  and  she  neither  saw  nor 
heard  from  him.  The  winter  came  and  passed,  and  Miss  Gray 
believed  Jack  had  forgotten  ;  but  that  last  meeting  and  the  ride 
lingered  in  her  memory  for  many  a  day.  At  last  rumors  reached 
her  that  he  was  not  doing  well ;  had  more  than  once  gotten  into 
disgrace  with  the  faculty. 

It  was  during  the  first  term  of  his  second  college  year  that  these 
rumors  assumed  a  definite  form. 

One  afternoon  Mr.  Hamblin  asked  her  to  remain  a  few  min- 
utes. 

"  I  find  that  Jack  is  in  trouble ;  his  father  is  distressed  and 
angry  with  him.  Mrs.  Ellis  has  sent  a  note  to  you,  —  here  it  is  : 
she  seems  to  have  known  something  of  your  influence  over  him. 
I  think  you  may  dp  him  good  now  ;  you  certainly  brought  to  light 
happy  traits  that  had  lain  dormant  before.  He  is  getting  oflF  the 
track  again  ;  but  I  have  faith  in  the  fellow,  if  you  do  not  give  him 
up.  Miss  Gray." 

She  took  the  note,  rewarding  him  for  his  faith  in  her  young 
friend  by  one  of  those  responsive  smiles  that  lent  to  her  quiet 
face  a  wonderful  glow.  As  she  read  the  note,  a  spasm  of  pain 
chased  the  smile  away,  and  glancing  up,  her  dark  eyes  full  of  sad- 
ness, she  said,  — 

"  If  I  write  a  line  to  Jack,  how  can  he  get  it,  Mr.  Hamblin  ? " 
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"  I  will  take  it,  if  you  like." 

"  Thank  you  ;  you  are  very  kind  to  me." 

The  words  were  simple,  the  tone  meaningless,  but  he  was 
moved,  despite  his  apparent  indifference.  As  he  waited  for  the 
note,  he  thought  how  gladly  he  would  brighten  all  her  life  by 
kindness  if  he  might.  The  temptation  was  strong  to  tell  her  so 
then  and  there.  But  no,  he  had  read  her  nature  too  well  to  risk 
so  much.  He  should  not  gain  her  friendship  by  sudden  impulse, 
—  and  he  might  lose  his  teacher. 

Saturday  n\orning  came,  —  her  day  of  freedom.  The  increased 
salary  had  allowed  the  luxury  of  another  room,  —  up  under  the 
roof,  to  be  sure,  but  neatly  furnished,  and  looking  beyond  the 
toiling,  busy  crowd  below,  to  distant  hills  and  a  fine  expanse  of 
western  sky. 

This  was  her  refuge  ;  where  her  weary  mind  sought  rest,  and 
her  hopeless  heart  found  all  of  peace  she  ever  expected  to  find 
on  earth. 

As  she  sat  there  dreaming,  steps  came  over  the  stairs,  and  a 
rap  at  the  door  wakened  her. 

"Jack,  you  have  not  quite  forgotten  me,  then .?" 

"  Why,  Miss  Gray,  I  should  have  called  here  long  ago,  but 
did  n't  think  you  'd  care  to  see  a  wild  boy." 

She  led  him  in,  and  sat  near,  winning  him  at  once  with  that 
radiant  smile  that  had  rewarded  him  once  before. 

"  I  always  care  to  see  you.  Jack.  I  have  but  few  friends,  you 
know.  Outside  these  poor  rooms,  you  are  the  only  one  in  the 
great  city  who  keeps,  with  me,  my  secret." 

"  That 's  so.  Miss  Gray.     I  wish  I  'd  not  kept  away  so  long." 

"  I  wish  so  too,  Jack  ;  and  now  that  you  have  come  to  see  me, 
you  will  let  me  prove  myself  a  friend  and  help  you,  as  I  used  to." 

Jack  wanted  to  stand  well  before  her.  He  had  hoped  she 
was  unaware  of  his  fall  from  rectitude ;  and  when,  in  calm,  ten- 
der tones  she  told  him  of  the  stories  reaching  her,  and  the  pain 
it  had  given  her,  he  was  inclined  to  fall  back  upon  his  dignity 
and  reserve.     Flushing  angrily,  he  asked,  — 

"  Is  it  friendly  to  believe  all  you  hear  of  me,  Miss  Gray  i " 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  friendship.  Jack } " 

**  I  thought  one  attribute  was  trust." 
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"A  better  attribute  than  blind  trust,  Jack,  is   faithfulness 
and  I  can  plainly  see  that  you  have  not  the  innocence  of  the 
boy  I  first  knew." 

*'  I  'm  older,  Miss  Gray ;  you  '11  find  little  of  innocence  after 
you  are  fairly  launched  into  the  world." 

"  The  world  cannot  take  our  treasures  unless  we  give  them, 
Jack.  One  may  see  the  fire  and  not  rush  blindly  into  it.  But 
I  didn't  ask  you  here  to  rebuke,  or  censure,  or  make  you 
unhappy,  but  to  tell  you  something.     May  I } " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Gray,  I  'm  resigned, "  he  answered,  in  a  reckless, 
don't-care  tone,  unlike  his  former  happy  way.  "You're  just  like 
mother." 

"  And  you  believe  in  the  mother  love,  if  you  do  doubt  my 
friendship  a  little  } " 

"  I  believe  in  both,  Miss  Gray  ;  I  'm  ashamed  of  myself ;  but 
the  truth  is,  I  'm  in  with  a  hard  set  of  boys,  and  am  not  going 
right,  that 's  a  fact." 

"  Never  mind  confessions.  Jack  ;  let  me  read  you  a  page  of  my 
own  life,  one  that  I  have  not  opened  for  many  a  long  year,  and 
never  thought  to  again  ;  but  if  it  might  help  you  to  be  firm  as 
a  rock  to  resist  temptation,  I  shall  not  regret  the  bitterness  of 
returning  to  it." 

"  Don't,  Miss  Gray,  don't  I  '11  do  all  you  ask  without ;  it 's  too 
much  for  you  to  do  this  for  me." 

"  No.  If  you  were  my  young  brother,  I  should  do  it  gladly. 
I  will  call  you  brother.  How  will  that  do.  Jack } "  giving  him 
her"  hand. 

He  caught  it  fervently,  saying,  — 

"  You  are  kind  as  any  sister  could  be,  I  'm  sure." 

"  Let  me  hasten,  and  make  the  story  short.  After  hearing  it, 
I  believe  you  will  grow  strong  to  say  *  no '  to  any  companion.  I 
was  about  as  old  as  you  were  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  when  my 
first  grief  came  to  me  :  before  that,  life  had  been  a  succession  of 
gala  days.  My  parents  were  wealthy,  my  home  a  paradise  of 
comfort,  refinement,  and  beauty.  I  was  an  only  daughter,  with 
one  older  brother,  and  he  was  the  pride  of  our  hearts ;  all  the 
hopes  of  my  parents  centred  in  him ;  my  mother  and  I 
cared  for  no  pleasure  we  might  not  share  with  him  ;  and  his  joys 
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were  magnified,  if  we  could  partake  of  the  same.  Then  came 
the  first  sorrow.  The  father  died ;  a  noble  man,  kind,  indulgent, 
tender.  My  mother  was  broken-hearted.  In  her  helplessness 
and  grief  she  turned  to  my  brother,  intrusting  all  her  interests 
to  him.  We  had  not  a  thought  that  he  could  fail  us.  He  was 
in  college  then,  a  tall,  handsome,  manly  fellow,  with  a  host  of 
gay  friends  that  followed  him  everywhere.  But  he  loved  us  best ; 
he  gave  us  all  his  leisure  time  for  months,  until  we  had  become 
accustomed  to  our  sorrow.  He  was  gentle,  thoughtful,  and  con- 
siderate, and  we  loved  and  trusted  him,  oh,  how  entirely. 

"  But  the  cloud  still  hung  over  us  ;  my  mother  could  not  rally 
from  the  first  blow ;  her  health  was  shattered ;  and  when  her 
only  son,  beloved  and  trusted,  was  tempted,  yielded,  and  fell,  she 
could  only  fold  her  hands,  and  with  tearful  entreaties  win  him 
back  to  us.  Many  times  false  friends  allured  him  from  us,  help- 
ing him  to  fall  lower  and  lower  each  time,  until  prayers  by  day 
and  tears  by  night  were  the  portion  of  this  best  of  mothers,  but 
all  of  no  avail.  Gradually  our  large  property  dwindled  away, 
and  one  day,  with  the  suddenness  of  a  hurricane,  we  realized 
that  our  home  was  lost  to  us.  We  were  penniless,  friendless, 
homeless ;  and  he  who  had  promised  my  father  on  his  bed  of 
death  to  care  for  us  as  tenderly  as  human  love  could,  was 
wrecked  with  all  the  rest.  It  killed  my  mother.  Jack ;  her  heart 
was  broken,  and  in  mercy  God  took  her  home.  One  faithful' 
creature  clung  to  us  through  it  all  —  my  good  nurse  ;  you  have 
seen  her.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  misery  since,  the  utter 
hopelessness,  the  depths  of  degradation  and  sin.  I  cannot  tell 
you  of  my  brother's  life,  his  vile  companions,  my  days  of  torture 
and  my  nights  of  terror,  until  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  struck  him 
down  a  helpless  imbecile,  and  I,  in  my  despair,  found  that  in 
wrath  He  still  remembered  mercy,  for  my  brother  did  not  die. 
The  rest  you  know.  I  found  my  present  position  as  teacher, 
glad  to  earn  my  daily  bread.  My  mission  now  is  to  care  for  one 
who,  if  he  could  have  been  strong  to  resist  temptation,  would 
have  died  to  save  me  one  hour's  pain." 

The  retrospection  had  been  tpo  much  for  her.  The  lip  quiv- 
ered, the  voice  trembled,  and,  with  the  last  words,  her  head  sank 
upon  the  white,  slender  hands,  and  sobs  shook  her  whole  frame. 
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Jack  was  silent.  His  lips  worked  convulsively ;  but  her  grief 
was  too  violent  for  words  of  his  to  quell.  It  died  away  at  last, 
and  looking  into  his  sympathetic  face,  she  said,  — 

"  Your  mother  loves  you,  Jack ;  you  are  all  she  has.  Will  you 
£siil  her  ?  Will  you  yield  to  selfish  gratification,  and  rob  her  of  a 
son?" 

He  rose,  took  both  her  hands,  saying, — 

"  Miss  Gray,  I  'm  glad  I  know  this  ;  God  bless  you  for  telling 
me.  Before  Him  and  with  His  help  I  promise  to  stand  upright 
in  the  future,  and  firmly  turn  from  every  weakness.  I  will  not 
fail  her.     I  will  not  fail  you,  my  sister.     Do  you  trust  me  1 " 

"  As  never  before.  Jack."  And  the  smile  that  won  him  first, 
beamed  on  him  now,  through  her  tears,  with  all  its  illuminating 
light. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  A   COUNTRY  EDUCATION 

The  teachings  of  Nature  and  the  influences  of  Art  are  made 
apparent  in  many  of  the  pursuits  in  which  men  are  engaged. 
Equally  instructed  in  rudimental  knowledge,  some  are  thrown 
into  positions  where  they  have  to  rely  upon  themselves  for  all 
additions  to  this  knowledge,  whilst  others  are  placed  where  the 
intelligence  and  experience  of  those  around  them  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  their  own  acquirements.  The  first,  from  the  necessities 
of  their  position,  become  the  students  of  nature.  They  have 
been  instructed  in  the  laws  that  govern  matter  and  mind,  and 
try  to  apply  them  to  all  that  comes  under  their  observation. 
Alone,  and  with  time  for  thought,  it  is  a  constant  occupation  to 
solve  the  problems  that  are  constantly  presented.  This,  after  a 
time,  grows  into  a  habit,  and  they  become  inductive  philosophers 
unconsciously.  Those  who  are  not  driven  to  this  mental  exercise 
by  reason  of  others  solving  their  problems,  soon  become  impa- 
tient if  such  labor  be  required,  and  soon  lose  the  ability  to  pur- 
sue any  philosophic  investigation  that  requires  a  disciplined  ap- 
plication. The  fullest  exercise  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  the 
closest  comparisons,  and  the  best  conclusions,  characterize  those 
who,  after  preliminary  rudimental  instruction,  are  required  to 
work  without  the  assistance  of  others. 
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These  points  may  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  by  taking  for 
examples  two  persons  educated  for  the  medical  profession.  Each 
has  received  the  same  preliminary  instruction,  and  they  are 
equally  prepared  for  practice  by  mental  capacity  and  habits  of 
industry.  One  settles  in  the  country,  and  the  other  in  a  city. 
If  we  follow  them  in  their  rounds,  we  will  find  influences  at  once 
operating,  that,  in  a  short  time,  will  make  a  marked  difference  in 
their  professional  characters.  The  country  doctor  will  be  watched 
from  the  day  he  enters  the  neighborhood  he  has  selected.  He 
generally  does  not  have  to  wait  long  for  patients,  particularly  from 
that  class  who  always  encourage  the  new  doctor,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  the  old  practitioners.  Along  with  such  patients  as 
these,  the  necessity  for  prompt  attendance  brings  others  of  a 
better  class,  and  soon  the  young  man  is  fully  engaged  in  his  work. 
With  none  to  apply  to  for  counsel,  and  noticed  carefully  by  the 
rival  physicians  within  his  beat,  he  is  aware  that  any  consider- 
able mistake  may  ruin  his  prospects,  and,  under  this  dread,  he 
studies  his  cases  as  he  rides  from  house  to  house.  There  is  but 
little  to  distract  his  mind  on  the  road.  Nowhere  does  the  mind 
act  more  clearly  than  amongst  the  familiar  scenes  of  the  country, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  call  ofi*  the  attention  from  the  subject 
of  thought.  Thus  having  time  to  review  the  course  he  has  been 
pursuing,  and  to  form  conclusions  as  to  what  is  further  to  be 
done,  he  prepares  himself  to  treat  his  cases  with  commendable 
discretion..  He  reads  professional  journals  and  keeps  up  his  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  advances  of  the  science,  and,  self-reliant, 
becomes  a  safe  practitioner.  If  he  have  the  natural  qualifications 
for  a  surgeon,  by  living  in  the  country  he  has  opportunities  for 
operations  that  would  be  denied  to  a  young  man  in  the  city, 
where  there  are  older  men  for  all  important  cases,  such  as  distin- 
guish the  surgeon.  Distant  from  hospitals,  and  amongst  people 
who  believe  every  educated  physician  is  capable  of  exercising  his 
whole  art,  —  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  professors  who  have 
signed  his  diploma, — implicit  faith  is  placed  in  his  ability  to 
practise  in  this  particular  branch.  He  is,  accordingly,  trusted 
with  capital  operations,  if  he  is  willing  to  undertake  them.  Had 
Nathan  Smith  of  Vermont  lived  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
he  would  not  have  been  permitted,  by  the  surrounding  surgeons, 
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to  venture  upon  a  certain  operation  of  startling  magnitude,  in 
which  his  success  has  been  the  warrant  for  a  few  to  follow  in  his 
track,  and  even  these  few  are  considered  bold  surgeons  in  the 
cities  where  this  branch  of  the  profession  has  been  carried  to  the 
greatest  extent. 

The  other  physician,  who  chooses  the  city  for  his  residence, 
either  becomes  an  assistant  of  some  one  already  established  in 
practice,  and  yields  to  his  direction,  or  starts  independently,  trust- 
ing to  such  patronage  as  may  fall  to  his  lot.  In  either  case,  he 
must  submit  to  a  far  different  discipline  from  that  which  is  im- 
posed upon  the  rural  practitioner.  Without  self-reliance  as  an 
assistant,^  or  hampered  by  a  poorer  class  of  patients  if  an  inde- 
pendent, he  spends  his  time  amid  the  turmoil  of  life,  asking 
advice,  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  of  others  who  are  near  at  hand, 
until  the  habit  of  relying  upon  authorities  becomes  a  part  of  his 
mental  necessity,  and  he  merges  into  one  of  that  great  class  of 
routinists,  of  whom,  to  know  one,  is  to  recognize  the  type  of 
the  whole  fraternity. 

This  evil  of  association  more  than  counterbalances  the  advan- 
tages that  occur  to  the  few  who  become  eminent  in  large  cities. 
Superior  minds,  whether  in  town  or  country,  rise  above  the  influ- 
ences that  warp  and  distract  the  less  favored.  These  men  inter- 
rogate nature  everywhere ;  and  if,  in  the  crowds  of  a  city,  they 
have  more  opportunities  for  research  and  experience,  it  is  they 
only  —  the  gifted,  and  devoted  to  their  calling  —  who  reap  the 
benefits  of  association.  All  others  lose,  in  a  a  great  measure, 
their  individuality,  and  are  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  of  practice,  or  mode  of  thinking. 

Those  familiar  with  the  two  classes  of  men,  the  country  and 
city  physician,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  few  who  would  be 
eminent  anywhere,  would  expect  to  learn  something  new  and  of 
value  from  the  personal  observations  of  the  first ;  whilst  from  the 
last  they  would  hear  nothing  but  the  formulas  of  the  journals, 
or  the  teachings  of  their  particular  schools. 

In  jurisprudence,  the  mind  that  comprehends  the  intimate  rela- 
tion of  physical  and  mental  operations,  and  acknowledges  the 
forces  that  run  through  all  nature,  will  draw  its  conclusions  with 
that  accuracy  which  is  the  foundation  of  adl  law.     Such  a  man  is 
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a  lawyer  by  intuition.  The  sentiment  of  justice,  based  upon  that 
which  is  universally  true,  is  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  his 
intercourse  with  nature.  If,  in  early  life,  he  have  been  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  in  the  country,  that  time  has  not  been 
lost.  Much  self-communing,  the  tracing  of  natural  events  to 
their  causes,  have  left  their  influences  upon  his  life.  A  good 
lawyer  is  not  a  mere  special  pleader.  The  proper  relations  of 
man  to  man,  in  whatever  community  or  under  whatever  circum- 
stances he  may  be  placed,  are  to  him  as  clearly  known,  as  are 
affinities  of  the  material  elements  to  the  chemist. 

Even  the  clergyman,  if  he  have  had  in  his  early  days  oppor- 
tunities to  become  impressed  with  the  order  of  nature,  as  his 
faculties  have  been  developed  amidst  natural  scenery  and  natu- 
ral phenomena,  is  more  competent  to  reach  the  understanding, 
and  touch  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  than  one  reared  in  a  city, 
whose  reasoning  is  from  the  books,  and  whose  imagery  is  from 
the  sketching  of  others,  who  have  had  their  inspiration  imme- 
diately from  nature. 

The  country  air  is  as  healthful  to  the  mind  as  to  the  be  Jy. 
Let  object-teaching  begin  in  the  country  at  a  time  when  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  are  alive  to  every  sense.  Not  a  sound,  a  color,  a 
taste,  a  smell,  or  a  touch  will  escape  a  child.  His  proper  place 
will  be  where  these  can  be  exercised  fully  and  naturally,  and 
where  whatever  they  discover  will  make  an  impression  that  will 
remain  through  Hfe,  so  as  to  correct  errors  and  supply  deficien- 
cies that  may  be  the  result  of  the  artificial  surroundings,  if 
removed  to  a  city. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  bring  examples  of  men  who  have 
become  eminent  in  the  different  departments  of  knowledge  — 
literature,  science,  and  the  practical  arts  —  who  have  been  reared 
in  the  country.  They  are  known  to  every  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  eminent  in  the  study  in  which  he  is  most 
interested.  It  will  often  be  found,  that  in  spite  of  what  are 
called  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  encountered,  these  secluded 
geniuses  arrived  at  results  that  astonished  their  competitors,  who 
had  all  the  supposed  aids  of  a  daily  intercourse  with  learned 
society.  The  very  difficulties  that  seem  to  retard  research  were 
nothing  more  than  a  training  for  vigorous  effort ;  and  whilst 
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these  difficulties  gave  collateral  lessons  of  vast  utility,  they  also 
established  a  habit  of  industry  which  gradually  undermined  all 
opposition. 

From  the  school-houses  of  our  rural  districts  we  may  expect  the 
best  preparation  for  future  usefulness.  Few  of  the  great  men 
who  have  led  the  way  in  any  department  of  human  knowledge, 
mental  or  physical,  have  been  born  in  the  great  cities.  Provin- 
cial towns,  villages,  or  farms  have  been  their  early  homes,  and, 
like  the  gladiators  of  old,  not  until  they  have  felt  their 
powers  equal  to  command  a  place  in  the  public  arena,  have  they 
left  their  training,  and  gone  into  the  mental  conflict. 

James  £.  Coleman,  m.  li.,  in  Beecher^s  Magazine, 
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Mr.  N.  T.  Allen,  of  Newton,  the  distinguished  teacher,  has 
been  favoring  our  Teachers'  Associations,  this  spring,  with  the 
results  of  his  late  observations  among  the  schools  of  Germany. 
A  full  report  of  his  excellent  lecture  on  the  subject  may  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  this  journal  for  the  month  of  May. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  German  schools  are  ready  to 
corroborate  his  statements  and  endorse  the  most  of  his  posi- 
tions, when  he  draws  comparisons  between  those  schools  and 
the  schools  of  this  country.  But  there  is  one  particular,  in 
which  the  contrast  between  the  school  customs  of  the  two 
countries  is  very  marked,  and  the  results  are  correspondingly 
divergent,  to  which  Mr.  Allen  does  not  seem  to  have  given  the 
emphasis  which  its  importance  demands.  I  refer  to  the  amount 
of  time  daily  spent  in  school-work ;  and  I  propose  to  devote  a 
few  pages  to  this  theme. 

Mr.  Allen  justly  lauds  the  "Real"  schools  of  Berlin  and  other 
German  cities,  as  being  pre-eminent  in  excellence.  We  have 
nothing  to  compare  with  them  in  this  country,  either  as  to 
structure  or  success.  Taking  children  at  seven  years  of  age, 
these  schools  retain  them  until  they  are  eighteen,  and  then 
dismiss  them  far  better  furnished  as  to  both  amount  and  tho- 
roughness of  culture,  than  the  graduates  of  most  American 
colleges  can  boast.    These  are  the  model  schools  of  the  world ; 
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and  in  the  irrepressible  spirit  of  emulation  which  distinguishes 
the  typical  American,  not  a  few  of  our  educators  are  eager  to 
have  the  school  systems  of  our  own  cities  so  modified  as  to 
introduce  schools  of  a  similar  organization,  that  we  may  reach 
the  same  level  of  excellence  in  the  education  of  our  youth. 

But  until  a  complete  revolution  shall  be  effected  in  our  Ameri- 
can notions  of  how  much  mental  labor  a  child  is  able  healthfully 
to  undergo,  we  can  never  successfully  compete  with  this  or  any 
other  prominent  class  of  European  schools.  For  one  of  the 
prime  forces  productive  of  the  German  superiority  is  an  amount 
of  daily  work  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  at  which  the  youth  in 
our  American  free  schools  would  stand  appalled ;  yes,  and  their 
parents  and  teachers,  too ! 

Mark  the  difference  in  this  particular.  In  the  "  Real "  schools 
of  Berlin,  covering  the  entire  period  of  attendance  from  seven 
years  to  eighteen,  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-four  recitations  are 
required  each  week,  of  fifty  minutes  each.  This  gives  an  aver- 
age of  twenty-seven  and  a  half  hours'  mental  work  in  school, 
without  a  moment's  deduction  for  incidental  exercises.  Now  to 
this  is  to  be  added  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  hours'  study  at 
home  each  day,  the  stint  of  the  older  classes  at  home  being 
three  hours,  and  that  of  the  younger  classes  two  hours  a  day ; 
and  we  have  for  the  amount  of  time  which  a  scholar  in  a  "  Real " 
school  spends  in  study  and  recitation,  each  week,  a  total  of  forty 
hours. 

Now  what  has  been  and  is  the  case  with  the  scholars  of  our 
public  schools.^  The  good  old  rule  for  school  attendance  in 
New  England,  was  six  hours  a  day  for  four  days  in  the  week, 
and  three  hours  each  for  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ;  making 
thirty  hours  in  all.  But  from  this  aggregate,  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  mental  labor  undergone,  is  to  be  deducted  the  time 
given  to  preliminary  exercises,  recesses,  etc.,  which  would  reduce 
the  total  of  hours  devoted  to  mental  work  in  school  to  twenty- 
four  and  a  hal£  Add  nine  more  for  home  study  (an  hour  and 
a  half  a  day,  a  sufficient  allowance),  and  we  find  that  "  once  upon 
a  time"  public-school  scholars  used  to  work  about  thirty-three 
hours  a  week,  —  an  approximation  to  the  diligence  and  industry 
of  the  scholars  of  the  best  German  schools. 
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But  how  is  it  now  ?  A  few  years  ago  a  cry  of  alarm  went 
sounding  through  all  the  land  that  the  nation  was  in  a  state  of 
incipient  annihilation  because  of  the  ruin  to  the  health  of  the 
rising  generations  through  over-study.  The  youth,  it  was  said, 
were  growing  up  puny,  lank,  pallid,  emaciated,  round-shouldered, 
thin-breasted,  and  a  long  list  of  similar  terrific  qualifiers,  —  all 
because  they  were  kept  at  study  too  long.  Mumps,  chicken-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  other  epidemics  were  aggravated,  if 
not  produced,  by  the  same  cause.  The  medical  fi-atemities  en- 
tered with  grave  wisdom  into  the  arena  of  disputation.  They 
gathered  statistics,  consulted  health-tables,  put  their  index  fingers 
between  their  eyebrows,  and  passed  resolutions  that  the  vague 
apprehensions  circulating  among  the  people  were  well  grounded. 
The  youth  of  the  nation  were  being  killed  at  school. 

Public  opinion  was  at  length  sufficiently  wrought  upon  to  in- 
duce overt  action.  The  first  step  towards  a  removal  of  the 
threatening  horrors  was  taken  by  school  committees,  by  forbid- 
ding the  imposition  of  tasks  to  be  accomplished  out  of  school. 
The  next  was  to  abridge  the  number  of  hours  of  attendance  at 
school.  Six  hours  a  day  was  too  much  altogether.  So  long  a 
term  of  prison-house  confinement  was  wearing  with  frightful 
consequences  on  the  physical  economy  of  the  children.  The 
medical  societies  put  their  index  fingers  between  their  eyebrows 
once  more,  and  oracularly  uttered  this  new  dictum.  So  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  daily  attendance  was  reduced  to  five ;  and  the 
amount  of  time  actually  devoted  to  study  and  recitation  in  the 
schools  of  most  of  our  cities,  of  late  years,  —  the  elementary 
schools  at  least,  —  will  not  exceed  twenty-three  hours  a  week! 

So  then  the  German  "Real"  scholars,  in  the  attainment  of  the 
superiority  which  distinguishes  them,  spend  in  good,  solid  task- 
work almost  as  much  again  time  as  the  health  of  our  American 
scholars  will  allow.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  devotion 
to  hard  work  is  not  restricted  to  the  "  Real "  schools  of  Germany 
alone.  It  distinguishes,  more  or  less,  the  schools  of  that  coun- 
try of  every  class.  With  the  "  Gymnasia,"  for  instance,  the  case 
is  precisely  the  same.  And  even  in  the  ordinary  people's  schools 
of  the  villages,  twenty-six  hours  a  week  is  the  minimum  of  work- 
time  in  school,  with  prescription  for  a  due  amount  of  study  out 
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of  school.  That  is  the  proportion,  as  twenty-three  is  to  forty. 
Let  us  pause.  Why,  with  emulous  anxiety,  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  German  schools  ?  We  cannot  compete  with  them  —  that  is, 
with  those  of  them  which  give  character  and  repute  to  the  whole. 
The  attempt  is  preposterous.  American  human  nature  is  pro- 
digious in  energy  and  fertile  in  resources  ;  but  there  are  no  con- 
trivances possible  to  enable  the  brains  of  American  children  to 
accomplish  the  work  which  leads  to  results  so  glorious  in  Ger- 
many, in  half  the  time  that  it  takes  German  brains  to  do  it. 
Let  us  be  content,  therefore,  to  occupy  the  second  place.  Let  us 
be  satisfied  to  boast  in  the  future,  as  we  have  boasted  to  ecstasy 
in  the  past,  over  second-rate  schools  ;  as  twenty-three  is  to  forty 
—  that  settles  the  question,  without  another  word. 

But  the  reflection  has  already  sprung  with  force  into  the  minds 
of  my  readers,  —  how  is  this  i  If  American  children  are  wilted 
and  emasculated  by  so  small  a  comparative  amount  of  school- 
work,  what  must  be  the  effect  on  the  German  children  of  the 
mental  labor  they  undergo }  Making  due  allowance  for  diverse 
collateral  influences,  as  of  climate,  etc.,  there  must  still,  accord- 
ing to  American  ideas  on  the  subject,  be  a  strain  on  the  physique 
of  the  German  children  enough  to  sap  their  vitality,'  paralyze 
their  energies,  and  stint  their  growth.  The  whole  nation  must 
be  retrograding  with  each  succeeding  generation,  —  steadily 
verging  to  impotence  and  ruin. 

"  Sapped  vitality  and  paralyzed  energies — impending  impotence 
and  ruin ! "  One  smiles.  Go  to  Woerth,  Gravelotte,  and  Sedan, 
still  sprinkled  with  the  debris  of  victorious  prowess,  —  the  whole 
atmosphere  electric  with  the  renown  of  the  men  who,  with  arms 
as  stalwart  and  energies  as  enduring  as  their  brains  were  cul- 
tured and  intelligent, — 

"  All  day  long  from  morn  till  even  fought, 

And  sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument" 

Go  thither  and  propound  your  supposition,  and  hear  how  the 
insulted  echoes  will  laugh  at  you  I 

The  Prussian  armies  have  been  engaging  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  not  more  for  their  intelligence  than  their  sturdy  physi- 
cal powers  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  mental  toil  they  underwent 
in  childhood  did  not  impair  their  natural  forces  in  the  least. 
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Now  let  me  make  a  somewhat  different  application  of  the 
subject.  Let  me  ask  attention  to  the  amount  of  effort  necessary 
to  achieve,  not  the  surpassing  results  witnessed  in  the  "  Real " 
schools  of  Germany,  but  such  an  education  as  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  our  ordinary  Grammar-school  instruction.  Saga- 
cious, thoughtful  educators  have  severely  criticised  that  edu- 
cation as  exemplified  in  the  past.  They  have  demonstrated 
that  the  average  Grammar-school  graduate  has  proved  ignorant 
of  what  should  be  his  ripest  knowledge,  and  that  no  relation 
existed  between  the  most  of  his  school  acquirements  and  the 
practical  life  on  which  he  was  entering.  They  have  demanded 
that  a  different  kind  of  education  should  be  given,  that  old 
studies  should  be  pursued  in  a  new  manner  for  more  enlightened 
results,  and  new  studies  introduced.  Public  opinion  is  consent- 
ing to  reforms.  It  is  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  the  part  of 
elementary  schools,  like  our  Grammar  schools,  systematically  to 
teach  the  use  of  the  instruments  of  knowledge,  such  as  the 
observing  powers,  the  instincts  of  number  and  music,  the  senses, 
the  organs  of  speech,  the  hand.  But  to  accomplish  this  diversi- 
fied elementary  work  in  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  manner, 
requires  'time.  It  cannot  be  hurried,  compressed  into  a  narrow 
compass,  dashed  off  in  a  few  memoriter  lessons  a  week.  Much 
of  it  indeed  differs  very  widely  from  mere  lesson  learning. 
There  must  be  language  exercises,  for  instance,  manifold, 
thoughtful,  and  various,  to  teach  what  has  never  yet  been  taught 
in  our  schools  to  any  extent,  —  the  ready,  correct  use  of  our 
mother-tongue,  power  to  give  free  expression  to  thought,  and 
love  of  pure  classic  literature.  There  must  be  exercises  in 
drawing,  too,  and  in  music.  There  must  be  object  lessons,  sys- 
tematized and  directed  to  accomplish  various  ends ;  there  must 
be  vocal  and  physical  gymnastics.  All  these,  in  addition  to  the 
standard  studies ;  and  here  we  are  struggling  to  achieve  the 
whole  within  the  limits  of  five  hours  a  day ! 

The  idea  that  children  have  only  to  give  a  hop,  skip,  and 
jump  along  a  royal  road  to  learning  to  find  themselves  tho- 
roughly accomplished,  amounts  to  an  infatuation  in  the  American 
mind.  It  even  sometimes  gets  the  better  of  men  and  women  of 
superior    sagacity  and    observiation.     There,  for    instance,    is 
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Thomas  Emerson,  of  Newton,  as  able  as  he  is.  genial,  and  teem- 
ing with  the  best  ideas  about  education,  which  he  is  energetically 
reducing  to  practice,  —  who,  when  superintendent  at  Woburn, 
finding  his  High  school  cramped  for  room,  conceived  the  plan  of 
dividing  the  High-school  scholars  into  two  sets,  one  half  to 
attend  school  in  the  morning,  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon, 
thus  making  the  High  school-house  accommodate  two  for  one. 
And  because  this  worked,  to  appearance,  very  well,  because  the 
lessons  —  three  a  day,  I  suppose,  for  each  set  —  were  well 
learned  and  well  recited,  he  joyously  made  proclamation  of  the 
matter,  as  something  for  other  communities  to  make  note  of  and 
imitate ;  arguing  that  the  youth  of  Woburn  did  not  suffer  from 
the  arrangement,  and  virtually  maintaining  that  three  hours  a 
day  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  school-time  to  accomplish  the 
great  issues  of  education.  Indeed,  the  friends  of  the  project  for 
industrial  schools,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  have  study  one  half 
each  day  and  work  the  other  half,  are  triumphantly  quoting  him 
to  that  effect. 

Three  hours  a  day  —  fifteen  hours  a  week  —  enough  to  achieve 
the  great  ends  of  education !  Then  what  are  the  Germans  doing 
with  their  twenty-seven  and  a  half  hours  a  week  1  Oh,  the  High- 
school  scholars  of  Woburn  may  get  a  great  deal  from  their  pres- 
ent opportunities  ;  but  the  rich  and  limitless  products  of  inciden- 
tal training,  —  the  pathways  over  the  beautiful  fields  of  the  aes- 
thetic, —  the  drawing  forth  of  their  minds  into  fruitful  readiness, 
through  deliberative  intercourse  with  their  teachers,  —  and  prac- 
tice among  the  various  methods  indispensable  to  perfect  them  in 
the  use  of  their  mother-tongue,  —  these  advantages,  which  round 
out  the  figure  of  Knowledge  into  symmetrical  and  lovely  propor- 
tions, and  clothe  her  with  her  choicest  garments,  must  be  lost  to 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  compass  them  all  —  some  of  them 
pleading  singly,  indeed,  for  a  good  part  of  three  hours  a  day  — 
in  so  limited  an  amount  of  time. 

But  I  must  stop.  Purposing  to  pen  only  a  few  pages  in  a  su- 
perficial way,  I  am  plungmg  deep  into  the  subject.  Recurring 
to  the  question  of  health  as  related  to  school  hours,  I  have  only 
to  say,  that  the  exercises  of  schools  in  general  are  so  differently 
managed  from  what  they  used  to  be,  and  are  so  varied  and  inter- 
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mitted,  that  there  can  be  no  injury  whatever  from  the  confine- 
ment of  the  school-room ;  and  that  the  pursuits  for  which  we 
require  more  time  are  of  a  nature  to  prove  reliefs  rather  than 
wearing  tasks.  The  problem  must  soon  be  seriously  discussed ; 
for  the  disappointment  of  earnest  educators  in  their  efforts  to 
produce  model  schools,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  accom- 
plishing this  ideal  under  present  limitations,  will  force  it  on  the 
public  mind.  Shall  our  children  be  made  to  give  more  time  to 
their  studies,  or  shall  we  content  ourselves,  as  heretofore,  with 
second-rate  schools  ?  H.  F.  H. 


SECULAR  vs.   SECTARIAN. 

As  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  rejoice  heartily  at 
the  stand  taken  by  the  "  Advance "  against  the  public  schools  ; 
but  as  a  friend  of  the  latter,  we  are  bound  to  oppose  that  calcium 
head-light  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  little  amusing,  however,  to 
find  the  "  Advance  "  and  "  Freeman's  Journal "  hobnobbing  over 
the  same  polemical  punch-bowl  and  drinking  to  the  toast :  "  You 
don't  like  me  and  I  don't  like  you  ;  but  here  *s  confusion  to  our 
mutual  enemies ! "  A  blast  against  the  public  schools  from  a 
Protestant  journal  comes  very  pat  on  the  skirts  of  the  "  Free- 
man's Journal,"  whose  business  it  is  to  howl  maudlin,  monastic 
monodies  through  Abbe  McMaster's  and  other  ruined  abbeys,  — 
gloomy,  crumbling  relics  of  the  intolerant  and  superstitious 
past. 

What  ails  the  "Advance"?  What  ails  the  "Freeman  ".> 
Listen  :  "  Those  abominable  efficient  public  schools  make  people 
doubt  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Book  of  Heliogoblunder- 
buss ! "  growls  the  "  Advance." 

"  They  set  children  counting  the  stars,  when  they  ought  to  be 
counting  their  beads  ! "  cries  the  "  Freeman,"  gnashing  its  teeth. 

"They  keep  youth  out  of  our  seminaries  by  giving  them  a 
good  education  free  ! "  expectorates  the  "  Advance." 

"They  are  damnable  machines  for  teaching  the  people  to 
think  ! "  vociferates  the  "  Freeman." 

"  The  public  school  is  our  enemy,"  cries  the  "  Advance." 
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"  It  is,"  replies  the  "  Freeman." 

"  Curse  it ! "  exclaims  the  "  Advance." 

"  I  will,"  says  the  "  Freeman." 

'^Anatkemal*  begins  the  "Advance." 

"  Sit**  concludes  the  "  Freeman." 

Yes,  gentlemen,  pray  sit ;  you  have  had  the  floor  long  enough  ; 
you  have  wrangled  and  disputed  about  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle- 
dee  until  the  adolescent  world  does  not  care  a  snap  of  its  finger 
which  is  which.  Like  a  pair  of  wrestlers  on  the  sea-shore,  you 
have  grappled  in  a  death-struggle,  until  the  tide  of  advancing 
thought  has  risen  to  your  very  chins ;  and  now  you  frantically 
clasp  each  other  in  the  hope  of  preserving,  for  a  moment  longer, 
the  lives  that  you  have  wasted  in  a  fratricidal  struggle.  Sink, 
settle,  subside.  Sectarianism,  sit  down  ;  secular  philosophy  and 
sound  sense  have  the  floor. 

While  the  extremes  of  sectarianism  are  thus  embracing,  let 
us  consider  the  class  of  schools  which  they  are  literally  trying 
to  inflict  upon  much-abused  mankind.  We  shall  not  defend  the 
public  schools  ;  they  need  no  defence ;  this  attack  of  their  ene- 
mies is  their  highest  eulogium.  And  while  the  head-light  of 
Christianity  glares  upon  its  narrow-gauge  track,  and  the  wind 
of  the  middle  ages  moans  mournfully  through  the  ruined  abbey, 
let  us  prefer  a  few  charges  against  denominational  schools.  We 
speak  not  of  the  worst  class  of  those  schools,  —  those  in  which 
the  session  is  a  contest  of  lungs  between  the  reciters  on  the 
floor,  and  the  students  on  the  benches ;  in  which  children  are 
not  cruelly  confined  to  any  particular  seat,  but  rove  over  the 
desk-tops  as  fancy  allures,  or  the  repelling  power  of  the  teacher's 
rod  threatens  to  dictate ;  whose  very  existence  would  be  a  joke, 
were  it  not  for  the  number  of  bright  intellects  that  are  extin- 
guished therein,  doomed  in  those  sectarian  sinks  to  moral  death 
and  mental  damnation  ;  —  we  speak  not  of  such,  but  shall  have 
the  very  best  grade  of  sectarian  institutions  constantly  in  mind. 
Against  these  latter  we  make  out  the  following  indictments  :  — 

I.  The  teachers  of  sectarian  schools,  supported  in  the  main 
by  voluntary  contributioijs,  are  obliged  to  yield  to  the  whims 
and  follies  of  both  parents  and  pupils.  Hence,  the  pupils  rule 
the  school ;  for  the  parents  rule  the  teachers,  and  the  children 
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rule  the  parents ;  and,  bad  as  an  absolute  monarchy  is  in  the 
school-room,  anarchy  is  worse. 

2.  In  private,  or  sectarian  schools,  the  teachers  must  make 
their  pupils  believe  that  they  are  learning  a  great  deal,  whether 
such  be  the  case  or  not.  And,  generally,  the  more  superficial 
the  training,  the  greater  the  display  of  ill-assorted  acquirements. 
The  less  put  in  the  store-room,  the  more  show  in  the  shop  win- 
dow. So  many  pages  in  the  text-books  must  be  passed  over, 
in  consideration  of  the  quarterly  tuition. 

3.  Teachers  in  sectarian  schools  truckle  to  the  wealth  and 
position  of  their  patrons.  And,  as  the  children  of  wealthy 
people  are  in  many  cases  very  dull,  and  since  this  dulness  must 
be  screened,  the  result  is  demoralizing  to  all  parties  concerned. 
The  only  hope  of  saving  the  children  of  Shoddy  rests  in  rating 
them  according  to  their  own  merits,  and  making  them  struggle 
with  their  intellectual  peers,  unfavored  on  account  of  the  acci- 
dent of  birth. 

4.  Such  schools  are  obliged  to  keep  up  a  system  of  rewards 
of  merit,  prizes,  premiums,  gold  medals,  silver  medals,  pictures, 
gift  books,  and  "  honorable  mentions,"  which  is  as  debilitating  to 
a  school  as  a  national  lottery  is  to  the  industry  of  a  country ; 
and  which  tells  the  story  of  their  weakness  as  plainly  as  the 
premium  list  of  a  newspaper  bantling  struggling  for  existence 
among  vigorous,  independent,  successful  competitors.  The  pride 
of  every  paying  patron  must,  by  some  hocus-pocus,  be  rewarded 
a  premium.  If  the  teacher  cannot  conscientiously  (and  those 
teachers  are  as  conscientious  as  could  be  expected  in  their 
unhappy  situation)  give  a  pupil  a  prize  for  proficiency  in  any 
branch  of  study,  there  must  be  a  premium  given  him  for  his 
ability  to  play  base-ball ;  and  if  he  have  not  the  skill  to  merit  a 
reward  for  base-ball,  he  will  be  awarded  a  prize  for  good  health 
or  good  nature.  Indeed,  were  there  no  other  excuse  for  giving 
Master  Shoddy  Simpleton  a  premium,  he  would  receive  one  for 
the  excellence  of  his  digestion,  or  the  commendable  action  of 
his  kidneys !  In  this  connection,  too,  their  demoralizing  exhi- 
bitions should  be  mentioned.  In  those,  the  very  worst  scholars, 
by  dint  of  brass,  win  the  highest  encomiums.  The  last  term  of 
each  year  is  worse  than  wasted  in  the  preparation  of  farces  that 
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are  often  too  broad  for  a  second-class  theatre  ;  and  to  raise  a 
guffaw,  not  to  excel  in  scholarship,  becomes  the  ambition  of 
foolish  boys.  All  may  exhibit  their  histrionic  talent  in  three 
silly  shows,  and  if  a  youth  have  not  memory  to  commit  or  retain 
a  "part*'  or  a  recitation,  he  will  be  allowed  to  display  a  more 
taking  species  of  ability  in  a  comic  song  or  a  clog  hornpipe. 

5.  They  divide  their  schools  into  "  select "  and  "  free  "  depart- 
ments. This  is  un-American  and  injurious  ;  as  hurtful  to  the 
puffed-up  students  of  the  select  school,  as  it  is  degrading  to  the 
downtrodden  members  of  the  pauper  class.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  public  school,  all  are  on  the  same  footing, —  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor ;  and  the  tendency  is  not  to  degrade  the  high,  but  to 
elevate  the  low.  The  public  schools  are  the  mystic  vessels 
wherein  humble  water  changes  into  the  wine  of  animating  self- 
respect  and  exhilarating  ambition. 

The  bad  effects  of  the  above-mentioned  faults  are  too  patent  to 
need  specifying.  Superficial  training  at  school,  combined  with 
instilled  egotism,  brings  about,  in  after  life,  disappointment,  indo- 
lence, failure,  crime,  and  disgrace.  Vice,  in  its  origin  and  growth, 
is  not  so  much  a  positive  or  active  principle,  as  it  is  a  negative 
state,  a  weakness,  a  want  of  character.  The  diligent  applica- 
tion, the  thoroughness,  and,  above  all,  the  mild,  steady,  but  firm 
discipline  of  the  public  schools,  are  what  is  needed  to  cultivate 
and  strengthen  the  character  in  the  child ;  and  for  such  thor- 
oughness and  discipline,  tiresome  precepts,  incomprehensible 
doctrines  which  the  child  only  believes  that  he  believes,  and  mean- 
ingless, jog-trot  devotional  exercises,  are  but  a  beggarly  substitute. 
The  facts  that  a  child  learns  at  school  are  of  little  value,  com- 
pared  to  the  habits  of  mind  and  body  which  he  acquires ;  and 
the  public-school  habits  of  hard  study  for  the  mind,  and  gentle- 
manly deportment  for  the  body,  are  the  best  we  can  think  of  at 
the  present  moment. 

Every  system  has  a  living  soul,  and  the  spirit  of  our  public 
schools  aims  to  recognize  and  encourage  talent  in  the  children 
of  the  poor,  and  to  frown  down  pretension  and  arrogance  ;  and 
the  most  trying  task  we  encounter  is  to  prove  to  the  children 
who  come  from  sectarian  schools,  that  they  know  but  very  little, 
so  inflated  are  they  with  vanity  and  self-esteem.     But  the  gravest 
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charge  we  have  to  make  is,  that  the  pupik  of  sectarian  schools 
do  not  turn  out  as  well  as  might  be  expected,  considering  the 
amount  of  moral  and  religious  training  which  they  are  supposed 
to  undergo.  Any  young  man,  who,  in  his  boyhood,  vibrated 
between  public  and  sectarian  schools,  will  say  that  the  names  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  companions  in  the  former  are  now  found 
in  the  business  directory ;  and  will  acknowledge,  with  regret, 
that  too  many  of  his  playfellows  in  the  latter  have,  or  had,  their 
names  pasted  over  the  room-doors,  in  a  very  commodious  institu- 
tion at  Joliet.  Yet,  in  the  religious  schools,  the  pupils  were 
incessantly  praying  ;  while,  in  our  godless  schools,  the  little  hea- 
thens were  wrestling  with  mental  arithmetic.  What  is  the  effect 
of  that  simple  branch  of  common-school  study  upon  the  mind 
and  character  of  the  child  ?  We  consider  it  the  best  preparation 
for  leading  an  honest  life  in  a  world  wherein  life  is  a  continual 
struggle  of  mind  —  for  even  bodily  labor  is  sustained  by  strength 
of  mind  —  against  the  powers  of  nature,  for  existence.  It  is  bet- 
ter than  the  study  of  Latin  or  geometry,  for  it  allows  no  artifi- 
cial aids  like  lexicon,  grammar,  or  diagram  ;  but  tlirows  the  mind 
upon  its  own  resources,  makes  it  grapple  with  difficulties  and 
conquer  them,  trains  it  to  fight  its  way  through  the  world,  to 
make  an  honest  living  for  the  body  in  which  it  lives,  and  to  keep 
that  body  out  of  prison.  It  is  logic,  practically  applied ;  and 
logic  practically  applied  is  common-sense. 

Spiritual  aspiration,  religious  exaltation,  like  poetry  and  the 
high  arts,  is,  to  be  sure,  more  ennobling  than  the  severe  practi- 
calities of  life ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  church,  the  studio,  the 
library.  You  cannot  mingle  the  ideal  and  real  without  injury  to 
both.  The  enthusiastic  revivalist  would  do  bad  work  teaching 
arithmetic  and  grammar ;  and  the  keen,  practical  teacher  of  scho- 
lastic branches,  is,  by  his  mental  constitution,  not  the  best  man 
to  announce  hymns  and  make  prayers. 

Sharp,  exact  training,  producing  a  high  degree  of  mental  activ- 
ity, disciplining  the  mind  to  close  attention,  persevering  effort, 
and  correct  calculation  —  this  is  what  enables  a  man  to  extort 
subsistence  from  the  elements  around  him,  and  prevents  the 
necessity  of  his  prowling  in  the  darkness  like  a  savage,  or  a 
beast  of  prey  to  steal.  And  this  mental  activity  the  public 
school  imparts. 
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The  teachers  of  religious  orders  in  parochial  schools  are  very 
much  beloved  by  their  pupils,  and  deservedly  so.  They  are 
teachers  by  devotion,  with  no  personal  or  selfish  motive.  Yet  a 
discouraging  proportion  of  their  boys  become  bad.  They  are 
good,  but  mistaken  men, — mistaken  in  the  superfluity  of  their 
prayers,  more  mistaken  in  the  deficiency  of  their  mental  arith- 
metic. And  when  prayers  are  measured  with  beads,  what  is 
praying  after  all  but  an  inferior  form  of  mental  arithmetic  } 

It  is  a  fact,  that  many  people  would  prefer  to  let  their  children 
deserve  a  prison,  than  cease  to  be  howling  dervishes  or  dancing 
fakirs.  To  such  we  have  nothing  to  say.  Many  good  men,  too, 
think  that  an  honest,  industrious,  and  upright  course  in  this  life, 
is  no  passport  to  a  better  world  in  the  next  We  cannot  see  the 
justice  of  such  a  state  of  things,  however  evident  it  may  be  to 
theologians,  — 

"  To  those  who  are  so  wondrous  wise 
In  all  that  mortals  can't  comprise, 
But  frequently  are  mighty  dense 
And  purblind  as  to  common  sense." 

We  shall  be  glad  when  the  expensive  farce  of  sectarian  teach- 
ing comes  to  an  end,  and  the  system  native  to  the  country,  and 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  country  and  the  times,  is 
adopted  by  all.  What  is  the  use  of  saddling  on  Young  America 
an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  in  the  form  of  a  method  of  instruction 
peculiar  to  nations  3,000  miles  away,  and  to  an  era  300  years 
ago.? 

Simeon  Stylites  was  a  good  old  fellow  in  his  day ;  but  what  a 
figure  he  would  cut  in  Chicago,  on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Pacific 
Hotel !  Why,  he  would  be  arrested  by  the  police  as  a  vagrant 
and  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  by  Justice  Banyon.  Yet 
Simeon  Stylites  would  be  no  more  out  of  place  in  Chicago,  than 
are  Chicago's  limping,  half-starved,  frowsy  sectarian  schools. 

J,  Mahonv,  in  "  Chicago  Schoolmaster.'* 
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Gleanings. 

In  a  Nutshell.  —  A  Virginian,  dining  one  day  with  John  Adams, 
lamented  the  inferiority  of  his  State  to  New  England.  '*  I  can  give 
you,"  said  Mr.  Adams, "  a  receipt  for  making  a  New  England  in  Virginia: 
town  meetings y  training-days,  town  schools ,  and  ministers  ;  the  meeting- 
house, school-house,  and  training-field  are  the  scenes  where  New-Eng- 
land men  were  formed." — James  Parton,  in  ^^  Atlantic  Monthly. ^^ 

Securing  Attention.  —  We  are,  I  hope,  brought  by  these  reflections 
within  sight  of  the  one  great  rule  on  which  not  merely  all  attention,  but 
all  true  success  in  teaching  depends  ;  viz.,  we  must  try  to  feel  with  the 
childr^,  to  understand  their  nature,  and  to  discern  what  is  going  on  in 
their  minds.  Do  not  half  the  faults  of  our  teaching  arise  from  want  of 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  little  ones,  and  a  want  of  true  insight 
into  their  mental  and  moral  nature  ?  Does  not  this  ignorance  on  our 
part  lie  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  inattention  of  which  we  complain  ? 
We  must  not  set  up  a  man^s  standard  to  measure  a  child  by,  but  always 
ask  ourselves.  What  is  proper  for  me  to  say  ?  Such  a  teacher  will  be 
sure  to  win  attention,  and  when  he  has  won  it  will  be  likely  to  keep  it. 
—  y.  Gallagher^  in  "  Wis.  Journal  of  Education  J' 

Character  in  the  Teacher. — All  really  good  teaching  must 
spring  from  and  be  founded  upon  character  in  the  teacher.  All  other 
qualifications  sink  into  insignificance  compared  with  this  transcendent 
one.  No  matter  how  much  learned  a  teacher  may  be,  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  he  may  have  studied  the  science  of  teaching,  no  matter  how 
many  diplomas  of  Normal  schools  and  colleges  he  may  have ;  if  he 
have  not  character  he  is  but  sounding  brass.  Not  what  one  knows,  but 
what  he  is,  makes  him  a  power  in  the  school-room.  All  great  and  good 
teachers  are  so  because  they  are  great  and  good  men  and  women. 
And  in  this  age  of  shams,  it  needs  to  be  reiterated  that  here  appear- 
ances avail  nothing.  No  canting  hypocrite  can  stand  the  eager  scrutiny 
of  a  hundred  sharp  young  eyes.  No  weak,  false,  ignorant,  low-minded 
man  can  conceal  his  weakness,  his  falseness,  his  ignorance,  his  low- 
mindedness,  from  the  youth  with  whom  he  comes  in  daily,  intimate 
contact.  —  A,  F.  Hamilton. 

The  Play  without  Hamlet.  —  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  teachers 
as  a  class  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  within  their  reach 
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to  extend  their  knowledge,  and  to  increase  their  power  in  the  school- 
room. Very  many  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  onward  prog- 
ress of  education,  and  do  not  even  take  an  educational  journal,  and 
seldom  attend  from  choice  an  educational  meeting.  They  have  very 
low  views  of  their  profession,  and  always  regard  their  labor  as  a  drud- 
gery to  be  endured  solely  for  its  compensation.  And  their  highest  ambi- 
tion seems  to  be  to  retain  their  place  until  something  better  shall  ofier  ; 
and  a  few  even  take  unwarrantable  liberties  in  absenting  themselves 
from  their  duties  without  any  authority  or  permission  whatever.  When 
such  a  spirit  prevails,  we  must  expect  unsatisfactory  results.  There  will 
be  no  enthusiasm,  no  energy  or  life.  Everything  will  drag  along  at  a 
snail's  pace.  There  will  be  nothing  to  attract  'or  interest  the  pupils ; 
no  inspiring  truths  to  quicken  the  youthful  mind  with  new  intellectual 
life ;  no  exalted  motives  held  out  to  stimulate  its  awakening  energies, 
and  call  forth  its  ever-increasing  strength.  But  everything  will  wear  a 
repulsive  aspect,  and  languor  and  dulnes^  pervade  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  — Frof,  y.  W,  Crosby^  in  "  Minn,  Teacher.^^ 

The  Difference.  —  Difference  between  *'  hearing  lessons^  showings  criti- 
cising^ tellings  and  trainingJ^  —  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  do  either  or 
all  of  the  first  four,  but  to  be  able  to  do  the  last,  which  is  the  character- 
istic of  a  good  teacher,  is  a  rare  accomplishment. 

Miss  A  has  told  her  scholars  forty  times  how  to  come  into  the  room, 
how  to  take  their  seats,  how  to  sit  in  general  exercise ;  she  has  criticised 
and  scolded ;  yet  there  is  no  apparent  improvement.  Her  scholars 
pass  over  the  floor  as  if  they  were  loose-jointed,  tumble  into  their  seats, 
and  sit  in  every  posture  but  the  rigfit  one.  Miss  B  took  a  school  in  no 
better  condition,  but  now  it  seems  natural  for  the  boys  to  come  in  with 
hat  in  hand,  pass  quietly  over  the  floor,  and  take  an  erect  position  for 
further  orders.  How  did  she  do  it  '^,  Well,  she  does  not  wait  till,  all 
have  reached  their  seats  to  say,  "  Boys,  how  many  times  have  I  told  you 
to  take  your  hats  ofi"  at  the  door,  to  clean  your  feet,  to  step  lightly  with- 
out pushing  ?  I  don't  want  to  see  this  again,  li  1  do  (how  startling  ?), 
I  shall  deprive  you  of  your  recess."  You  will  see  her  near  the  door,  to 
see  that  her  directions  have  been  observed.  Or  in  case  of  disorder,  she 
will  say,  "  John,  you  forgot  my  caution ;  you  will  please  step  outside  the 
door  and  return,  showing  how  we  expect  orderly  boys  to  come  into  the 
room."  You  will  notice  that  while  Miss  A  /^//r  her  scholars  what  to  do. 
Miss  B  never  desists  till  she  has  them  do  it.  —  Supt.  D.  L.  KichU^  in 
«  Republican:' 

Which  is  Christian  ?  —  The  questions  relating  to  the  opesung^  of 
•     25 
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parks,  libraries,  reading-rooms,  etc.,  in  great  cities  on  Sunday,  are  not 
moral  or  religious  questions  at  all,  —  they  are  prudential,  and  are  to  be 
settled  by  experiment  It  is  to-be  remembered  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  the  young  in  all  great  cities,  who  have  no  home.  They 
sleep  in  little  rooms^  in  which  in  winter  they  have  no  fire,  and  can 
never  sit  with  comfort.  They  are  without  congenial  society.  They 
have  not  the  entrh  of  other  homes ;  and  they  must  go  somewhere, 
and  really  need  to  go  somewhere.  Christian  courtesy  does  much  to 
bring  them  into  Christian  association,  and  ought  to  do  a  thousand 
times  more.  The  least  it  can  do  is  to  open  all  those  doors  which 
lead  to  pure  influences,  and  to  the  entertainment  of  the  better  side  of 
human  nature.  A  man  who  seeks  the  society  of  good  books,  or  the 
society  of  those  who  love  good  books,  or  chooses  to  wander  out  for 
the  one  look  at  nature  and  the  one  feast  of  pure  air  which  the  week 
can  give  him,  is  not  to  be  met  by  bar  or  ban.  Whatever  feeds  the 
man,  and  ignores  or  starves  the  brute,  is  to  be  fostered  as  a  Chris- 
tian agency.  -  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath.  That  is  not  religion,  but  pagan  slavery,  which  makes  of  Sun- 
day a  penance  and  a  sacrifice.  It  is  better  that  a  man  be  in  a  library 
than  alone  all  the  time.  It  is  better  that  he  wander  in,  the  park  than 
even  feel  the  temptation  to  enter  a  drinking-saloon  or  a  brothel.  The 
Sunday  horse-car  is  justified  in  that  it  takes  thousands  to  church  who 
could  hardly  go  otherwise.  The  open  library  is  justified  in  that  it  is  a 
road  which  leads  in  a  good  direction.  The  roads  devoted  to  Sunday 
amusement  lead  directly  away  from  the  Christian  church.  All  pure 
ways  are  ways  that  tend  upward,  towards  God  and  heaven.  —  Dr,  % 
G.  Holland,  in  "  Scribner's  Monthly r 

Compulsory  Education.  —  History  proves  most  conclusively  that 
the  leading  nations  of  Europe  do  not  base  their  power  on  any  compul- 
sory system  of  education,  as  stated  in  your  April  issue,  but  on  the 
superiority  of  their  teachers  and  schools.  Prussia  affords  a  striking 
example  of  this,  as  she  tried  such  a  law  for  almost  one  hundred  years, 
and,  meeting  with  so  little  success,  determined  to  devise  some  plan 
which  should  prove  more  eflectual,  hence  established  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Nonmal  schools  to  educate  all  who  wished  to  teach,  and  from 
their  organization  dates  that  high  culture  which  has  astonished  all 
Christendom.  With  these  are  connected  preparatory  departments,  in 
which  applicants  are  tried  for  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  only 
those  who  have  shown  considerable  ability  are  allowed  to  enter  tlie  Nor- 
mal department ;  here  they  must  remain  three  years,  and  not  only  finish 
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their  course  of  study  in  an  honorable  manner,  but  also  prove  them- 
selves successful  teachers,  or  else  they  are  not  permitted  to  take  charge 
of  a  school.  Any  teacher  who  fails  to  make  sufficient  advancement, 
either  in  skill  or  culture,  is  required  to  re-enter  the  school  for  further 
instruction.  Thus  the  Prussian  instructors  are  only  the  best  of  the  besty 
and  no  person  is  allowed  to  teach  either  a  public  or  private  school 
without  the  same  rigid  preparation.  There  are  four  cantons  in  Switzer- 
land that  have  never  had  any  compulsory  law,  and  yet  education  in 
them  is  said  to  be  as  nearly  universal  as  in  any  of  the  others ;  because, 
like  them,  they  employ  none  but  very  superior  teachers. 

But  it  is  stated  by  good  authority  that  Holland  has  accomplished 
what  no  other  country  ever  did,  as  she  has  not  one  adult  citizen  who 
cannot  read  and  write.  Yet  she  has  never  had  any  laws  compelling 
school  attendance,  but  her  grand  success  is  the  result  of  having  teach- 
ers and  schools  superior  even  to  those  of  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Swit- 
zerland.—  M,  Embreey  in  ^^  American  Ed,  Monthly ^^ 

Conceit  not  uncommon.  —  If  there  is  any  profession  people  know 
all  about,  in  their  own  estimation,  it  is  how  to  keep  school.  They  all, 
without  exception,  consider  themselves  adepts  in  the  profound  knowl- 
edge of  this  high  art,  and  hence  arises  the  trouble  ;  for  no  two  agree. 
The  community  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
separately  into  a  committee  of  one,  and  act  from  their  own  standpoint. 
They  expect  the  agent  to  employ  a  teacher  that  will  suit  the  whole  dis- 
trict, which  is  next  to  impossible,  and  then  that  he,  she,  or  it  shall 
keep  school  to  suit  each  individual  committee  of  one.  Failing  to  do 
this,  the  town  committee  have  to  shoulder  the  odium,  the  abuse,  and 
the  slander  each  is  pleased  to  make.  O  that  mine  enemy  was  a  com- 
mittee-man I 

The  agents  have  a  way  of  hiring  teachers  second-handed  (and 
thereby  often  get  second-handed  teachers),  in  this  wise :  A  is  chosen 
agent,  and  B's  wife  has  a  third-rate  niece  who  has  a  fourth  cousin  by 
marriage,  who  would  like  the  school.  B  takes  A  out  one  side,  and 
whispers  in  his  ear,  gets  consent,  and  this  above-named  substitute  for  a 
school-teacher  puts  in  an  appearance,  and  is  induced,  as  a  great  favor 
to  the  district,  to  stop  in  the  old  shanty  called  a  school-house  long 
enough  to  draw  the  money  of  the  district.  Mr.  B  feels  he  has  done  a 
kind  act  to  both  parties ;  the  teacher  that  he  has  rendered  a  great  favor 
and  arduous  service ;  the  agent  that  he  has  got  out  of  that  scrape  well, 
while  the  poor  committee-man,  if  any  dissatisfaction  arises,  has  to  bear 
it  all ;  and  everybody  "  knew  how  it  would  be,"  and  "  told  you  so  "  I 
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Hon.  Mr.  Gasbag  expects,  of  course,  the  poor  inferior  committee, 
whom  he  condescendingly  and  pityingly  stooped  to  help,  will  certify  his 
Betsey  Jane,  even  if  young  and  incompetent  He  will  tell  you  confi- 
dently they  dare  not  do  it  otherwise!  He  has  been  in  the  legislature,  and 
has  an  influence,  —  so  has  the  tomcat.  Rev.  Gospel  Truth  also  ex- 
pects his  son  to  be  classed  as  A  i  among  teachers,  no  matter  if  he  is 
shallow  as  a  goose-pond,  ^nd  wild  as  the  winter  winds.  Lawyer  Cross- 
cut expects  and  demonstrates  that  his  children  are  fine-wooled,  and  to 
be  certificated  at  first  sight  if  called  upon. — Lang^  in  ^^Me.  journal  of 
Education.'* 

Thoroughness. — There  is  a  crying  want  of  this  thoroughness  in 
our  scholars.  It  is  pitiful  to  go  into  our  schools  and  see  how  little  the 
pupils  know  of  the  pages  that  lie  before  their  eyes,  as  unintelligible  as 
if  they  were  written  in  Hindoo ;  how  superficial  they  are ;  how  they 
catch  terms  and  names  and  the  bare  language  of  rules,  but  comprehend 
not  their  meaning ;  how  if  you  take  them  from  the  letter,  you  find  they 
have  no  knowledge  of  its  spirit  or  substance.  Out  of  the  lack  of  this 
quality  of  thoroughness,  comes  that  most  subtle  and  dangerous  of  all 
evils,  in  the  school-room  or  anywhere  else,  the  disposition  to  skim  over 
a  task ;  to  shirk  labor ;  to  get  along  without  hard  work.  There  was 
never  anything  more  demoralizing.  Hard,  faithful  work  is  not  only  an 
essential  to  success  in  every  profession,  art,  or  calling,  but  it  is  provi- 
dential .that  it  is  so.  How  many  a  poor  fellow  has  sunk  into  the  slough 
of  crime,  how  many  come  to  grief  in  business,  because  he  had  not 
learned  that  the  world  owes  no  living  to  him  who  does  not  earn  it,  and 
recognizes  no  merit  that  is  not  the  result  of  thorough,  honest,  persistent 
devotion  and  toil.  My  young  friends,  when  the  lesson  plods  on  hard 
and  slow,  when  you  think  you  might  as  well  take  the  answer  from  your 
neighbor's  slate  or  nudge  him  to  whisper  help  in  the  recitation,  remem- 
ber that  you  are  taking  a  long  step  down  hill,  and  contracting  a  habit  as 
bad  as  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco.  Don't  you  be  deluded  with  the 
idea  that  things  are  done  easily  and  without  effort.  Where  you  hear 
the  glib  speaker,  or  the  fluent  sermon,  or  read  the  gliding  verse  or  the 
sparkling  page,  or  roll  lightly  in  the  swift  railroad  car,  or  turn  the  rapid 
wheel  of  the  sewing-machine,  or  watch  the  fingers  of  the  accomplished 
pianist,  remember  that  years  and  years  of  patient  labor  and  invention, 
that  millions  of  hard-earned  money,  that  disappointment  and  failure 
and  delay  and  loss  and  weary  and  long  toil  of  n€rve  and  brain,  were 
the  price  of  all  that  seems  so  easy  and  unstudied,  and  that  the  plough 
that  prepares  the  rich  soil  for  large  results  and  generous  har\est3,  must 
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run  deep  and  let  the  sunlight  and  the  dew  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
fallow,  unless  you  are  content  with  the  rank  and  worthless  weeds  of  the 
surface.  Outside  of  the  greater  immoralities,  superficiality  is  of  the 
worst  sort  Thoroughness  is  an  absolute  essential  to  any  permanent 
'success ;  and  the  education  that  neglects  it,  or  is  founded  on  a  lack  of 
it,  is  disastrous  and  worse  than  nothing,  while  the  education  that  gives 
it,  however  simple  it  is,  however  little  ground  it  covers,  is  foundation 
for  the  best  character  and  the  highest  attainment.  —  %  D*  Lang, 

Compulsory  Education.  —  American  legislation  has  ever  ignored 
the  right  of  the  tax-payer  respecting  taxation  for  public  schools.  It  has 
imposed  upon  him  a  duty  and  raised  a  sufficient  revenue  to  educate  the 
entire  youth  of  our  land.  Thus  he  has  paid  for  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cated society.  Has  he  enjoyed  those  blessings?  Only  in  part;  many, 
very  many,  for  whom  he  paid  that  money,  loiter  in  ignorance.  Well, 
what  is  wrong  ?  We  answer,  that,  as  it  is  right  to  tax  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  schools,  it  is  equally  the  right  of  the  tax-payer  to  de- ' 
mand  that  the  children  be  educated,  so  that  the  society  in  which  he 
moves  may  be  improved,  and  the  government  strengthened  by  having 
intelligent  subjects.  Perhaps  some  one  will  say,  that  would  be  compul- 
sory education,  and  in  this  country  we  have  a  right  to  do  as  we  please. 
Well,  it  would  be  compulsory  just  as  the  performance  of  any  other 
legitimate  duty  is  compulsory,  and  in  this  country  we  have  a  right  to 
do  as  we  please,  no  longer  than  we  please  to  do  right  Let  me  illus- 
trate. Suppose  that  in  the  adjustment  of  a  difficulty  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  some  matter  in  dispute  be  left  unsettled, 
and  that  England  begins  to  mass  troops  along  our  northern  border. 
You  at  once  would  say,  that  looks  warlike,  and  would  justify  the  United 
States  in  increasing  her  army  and  navy,  and  putting  them  in  condition 
for  immediate  action.  Still  we  say,  that  as  war  has  not  been  declared^ 
and  they  are  upon  their  own  soil,  no  men  should  be  drafted  in  either 
army  or  navy.  But,  when  the  startled  wires  announce  that  an  invasion 
has  been  made,  is  there  then  any  question  as  to  the  right  of  compul- 
sory service  ?  Where  th^n  is  the  absolute  personal  liberty  to  do  as  we 
please  ?  Then  there  is  no  family  union,  no  conjugal,  parental,  or  filial 
claims  over  which  those  of  the  government  are  not  paramount.  Now, 
suppose  the  keen  eye  of  wisdom  beholds,  growing  up  in  the  distance,  a 
foe  more  formidable  to  republican  institutions  than  British  bayonets,  is 
it  not  wise  to  prepare  and  ward  off  the  fatal  stroke  ?  Such  a  foe  is  ig- 
norance, which  if  allowed  to  lift  its  hideous  head,  grapple  the  majority 
ballot,  our  honored  institutions  will  soon  be  reckoned  among  the  things 
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that  were.  Yet  some  will  ask  what  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
those  who  need  the  labor  of  their  children,  especially  for  the  poor 
widow  ?  Misguided  charity  might  say,  let  them  remain  at  home ;  but 
a  wise  and  philanthropic  people  will  say,  let  the  state,  under  proper 
restrictions,  furnish  aid  to  the  needy  and  helpless,  until  their  children, 
educated  and  fitted  for  usefulness,  are  able  to  give  them  proper  main- 
tenance. The  expense  may  seem  great  at  first  thought ;  but  when  cor- 
rectly estimated,  it  will  prove  scarcely  a  tithe  as  much  as  our  crimiDal 
prosecutions.  And  does  any  one  doubt  that  the  ratio  of  crime  will  be 
diminished  as  the  masses  are  educated  in  literature,  arts,  science,  and 
agriculture  ?  The  common  story  of  criminals  is  that  their  crimes  com- 
menced with  small  offences.  If,  then,  we  can  remove  the  first  tempta- 
tions by  cultivating  the  talents  and  moral  nature  above  them,  the  dark 
catalogue  of  crimes  would  be  wonderfully  lessened.  Thus  national 
perpetuity,  political  economy,  and  the  happiness  of  society  demand 
that  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good  education  be  furnished  to  every 
youth  of  our  land,  and  when  those  means  are  furnished  by  taxation, 
justice  to  the  tax-payer  demands  that  all  the  children  be  compelled  to 
improve  them.  —  7?.  C.  Notion, 

The  Evil  of  Historical  Compendiums.  —  Historical  works  are 
of  value  in  proportion  as  they  call  up  before  us  vivid  and  faithful  pic- 
tures of  the  events  described,  and  also  awaken  thoughts  intimately  rela- 
ted to  our  present  life.  And  the  vicious  class  of  books  to  which  we 
allude  as  fulfilling  neither  of  these  conditions  is  that  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  class,  compendiums  and  '*  universal  histories,"  so  called. 
Lord  Bacon  calls  their  compilers  "  the  moths  of  history,"  "  that  have 
fretted  and  corroded  the  sound  bodies  of  many  excellent  histories,  and 
wrought  them  into  base  and  unprofitable  dregs."  They  bear  almost  abso- 
lute sway  in  schools,  being  highly  esteemed  by  teachers  who  wish  their 
pupils  to  appear  well  informed.  They  blight  the  young  shoots  of 
inquiry  by  filling  the  mind  with  dead  and  dry  stems  of  past  facts.  All 
life  has  gone ;  everything  that  was  of  interest  or  of  value  has  been 
carefully  stripped  off.  How  lamentable  is  an  average  American  school- 
boy's knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  country.  A  long  succession  of 
barren  facts  and  dates.  He  can  tell  you  the  date  of  every  battle  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  \  but  he  has  no  conception  of  the  struggles  in  men's 
hearts  during  those  days.  He  can  give  the  date  of  John  Quincy 
Adams's  accession  to  the  presidency,  and  of  Andrew  Jackson's ;  he  can 
rattle  over  glibly  what  he  has  been  taught  to  call  the  principal  events  of 
their  administrations ;  but  of  the  polished  dignity  of  the  former,  of  the 
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prejudiced  violence  of  the  latter,  of  the  real  merits  or  even  the  real 
meaning  of  any  of  those  "  principal  events/'  he  is  ignorant  as  the  babe 
unborn.  He  knows  when  Alexander  Hamilton  became  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  when  Thomas  Jefferson  became  president;  but  of  the 
dedp  arid  earnest  thoughts  which  animated  those  great  party  leaders,  of 
the  all-important  principles  which  underlay  their  fierce  political  warfare, 
he  has  heard  no  wotd.  Yet  surely  these  are  the  things  which  it  con- 
cerns him  to  learn.  "  Something  to  sympathize  with, "  says  McCullagh, 
"  something  to  love,  something  whose  spirit  is  in  common  with  our  better 
nature — something  that  can  make  us  less  of  dross  and  more  of  metal, 
less  absorbed  in  the  trivialities  of  time,  more  awake  to  the  recollections 
of  eternity :  this  is  the  want  which  it  is  the  object  of  true  history  to  supply." 
Fortunately  for  our  school-boys,  they  forget  their  thousands  of  dates 
almost  as  soon  as  they  leave  school :  if  they  kept  up  their  knowledge 
of  them  through  life,  they  would  seriously  diminish  their  stock  of  men- 
tal energy  for  other  things.  The  evil  is  not  trifling,  however.  They 
have  been  compelled  to  spend  those  precious  hours  when  the  habits  of 
the  mind  are  mainly  formed,  in  deadening  instead  of  quickening  the 
new-born  powers  of  thought ;  and  they  have  acquired  a  lasting  disgust 
for  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  department  of  literature.  What 
children  particularly  need  in  history  is  entertaining  stories  which  will 
familiarize  them  with  good  deeds.  As  they  grow  older  they  will  natu- 
rally seek  more  connected  narratives  and  more  extended  philosophy. 
Of  everything  they  learn  they  will  then  really  have  some  conception. 
By  cramming  them  with  condensed  facts  they  gain  no  conceptions 
at  all.  —  American  Exchange  and  Review, 
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—  A  German  physician  has  jyst  come  to  the  conclusion  that  children 
have  bodies.  The  statistics  which  he  has  gathered,  if  they  tell  the 
truth,  are  a  terrible  warning  against  the  over-stimulating  of  the  minds 
of  the  young.  One  third  of  the  school  children  in  Neufchatel,  Switzer- 
land, and  in  Darmstadt,  he  found  were  subject  to  the  sick-headache. 
Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  ten  thousand  scholars  in  and  near  tlie 
capital  of  Silesia,  were  near-sighted.  Curved  spines,  pulmonary  dis- 
eases, caused  by  imperfect  ventilation  and  inhaling  of  dust,  were 
frequent  Here  is  a  lesson  for  us.  The  amount  of  injury  done  to  the 
child,  directly  and  indirectly  to  mind  and  body  in  our  schools,*  is  alarm- 
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ing.  Teachers  are  not  always  to  blame  ;  indeed,  rarely  are  they.  But 
committees,  who  shape  the  instruction  and  apportion  the  time,  are  gener- 
ally the  sinners.  Ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  the  laws  of 
growth,  they  gauge  the  teacher,  not  by  the  influence  he  exerts,  but  the 
number  of  minutes  spent  in  driving  knowledge  into  memories  already 
over-full.  Quantity  is  the  thing  desired,  not  quality.  Children  in  the 
fields  till  the  age  of  seven,  then  at  their  school  tasks  but  four  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  —  that  will  be  the  golden  age  of  childhood.  God 
speed  the  happy  day  1 

—  "  Stand  by  your  guns  I "  says  theology  to  her  votaries.  But  science 
marches  on,  and  the  more  enlightened  on  both  sides  are  searching  for 
that  middle  ground  where  either  may  meet  and  shake  hands.  For  our- 
selves, we  look  upon  the  march  of  science  as  the  most  prominent  mark 
of  the  intellectual  progress  of  this  age.  The  Anglo-Saxon  brain  is  ob- 
stinate, and  it  rarely  moves  with  celerity.  And  so  it  is  all  the  more 
astonishing,  —  the  wonderful  growth  of  scientific  instruction,  both  in  this 
country  and  England,  within  the  past  decade.  Here  are  the  English 
statistics,  taken  from  the  second  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioner  on 
scientific  instruction  and  the  advancement  of  science :  — 


i860 
1862 
1864 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  no  statistics  to  place  by  the  side  of  these, 
showing  the  progress  of  scientific  teaching  in  this  country.  The  num- 
ber of  purely  scientific  schools  has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  here 
as  in  England  ;  but  if  we  consider  the  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  the  High  schools  and  colleges  in  the  direction  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion, and  the  more  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  more  philosophical 
teaching  now  becoming  popular  in  our  common  schools,  —  we  feel 
supported  in  the  statement  that  growth  in  this  direction  has  been  quite 
as  rapid  in  this  country  as  in  Great  Britain.  We  hail  it  as  a  good 
omen.  It  strikes  the  chains  from  the  intellect,  and  makes  every  man's 
faith  surer  and  more  steadfast      It  will  furnish  better  and  more  appro- 
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priate  food  in  the  earlier  stages  of  mental  growth,  and  will  push  the 
metaphysical  in  our  curriculum  of  studies  forward  into  adult  life,  where 
it  belongs. 

—  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  paper  in  the  pres- 
ent number  with  the  caption,  "  Secular  vs.  Sectarian," — not  so  much 
because  of  the  ability  with  which  the  author  has  handled  the  subject,  as 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  written  by  a  Catholic,  and  one  who  has  had 
ample  opportunities  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  two  systems  of  schools 
which  he  here  compares.  We  do  not  agree  with  him  in  all  his  state- 
ments. His  style  is  a  little  too  hot  for  sober  thought,  and  we  get  an 
idea  at  times  that  he  may  not  be  quite  honest  in  his  argument  But 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  member  of  that  church  which  has  been  the 
bitterest  opponent  the  common  school  has  ever  had,  its  fervor  but  ex- 
hibits the  intensity  of  the  convictions  of  the  writer,  thus  adding  weight 
to  every  sentence  ;  and  its  brilliant  drapery,  while  making  more  readable 
the  paper,  covers,  we  are  convinced,  real  and  sober  truths. 

Mr.  Mahoney  is  not  an  exceptional  defender  of  the  common  school 
system  of  this  country  against  the  onslaughts  of  his  own  church.  We 
are  acquainted  with  intelligent  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pious  and  true 
Catholics,  who  have  no  sympathy  with  this  idea  of  mixing  the  secular 
and  sectarian  in  our  free  schools.  Many  think  we  shall  be  obliged  at 
some  day  to  defend  this  educational  structure  we  so  much  revere,  with 
sword  and  cannon.  We  don't  believe  it.  The  common  school  by 
another  generation  will  have  flanked  its  enemies,  —  that,  too,  by  its  own 
arm.  The  Bible  question  settled,  the  church  CathoHc  must  stand  side 
by  side  with  the  church  Protestant  in  its  regard  for  the  common  schools 
of  the  country,  or  find  itself  split  into  two  parts,  one  warring  against  the 
other.  We  care  not  for  papal  bull,  or  mitred  bishops  controlled  by 
mediaeval  thought  and  foreign  edicts.  You  may  drive  ignorant  masses 
as  you  can  sheep,  reverencing,  as  they  do,  bulk  and  position.  But  not 
so  the  intelligent.  Whatever  master  they  obey  must  bring  his  creden- 
tials,—  not  of  outward  form  and  show,  but  of  sound  logic  and  honest 
truth.  With  increased  intelligence,  and  a  priesthood  born  and  reared  at 
our  hearth-stones,  the  Catholic  church  will  yet  clasp  hands  with  her  Prot- 
estant daughter  (for  out  of  her  womb  she  came)  in  her  determination 
to  throttle  every  foe  which  dares  to  lift  a  hand  against  the  free  educa- 
tional system  of  the  republic. 
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The  Forty-third  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
will  be  held  in  Lewiston,  Maine,  Aug. 
13,  14,  and  15,  in  the  hall  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  Building. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Tuesday^  August  13.  —  A  stated  meet- 
ing of  the  Directors  will  be  held  at  4  1-2 
o'clock,  p.  M.  The  Institute  will  be  or- 
ganized at  7.45  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  usual 
opening  exercises  will  be  followed  by  the 
transaction  of  business.  At  8.15  o'clock 
an  Address  by  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  of 
Augusta,  Speaker  of  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Wednesday^  August  14.  —  At  9  o'clock, 
a  paper  by  Walter  Smith,  State  Director 
of  Art  Education  in  Massachusetts,  on 
*'  Drawing  in  Graded  Public  Schools  — 
What  to  teach,  and  How  to  teach  it." 

Discussion. 

At  II  o'clock,  a  paper  by  J.  Baxter 
Upham,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  Committee 
on  Music  of  the  Boston  School  Board,  on 
**  Vocal  Music  as  a  branch  of  instruction 
In  our  Common  Schools." 

Discussion. 

At  2  o'clock,  a  lecture  by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol,  of  Boston,  "  The  Idea  of  Indus- 
trial Education."  The  remainder  of  the 
session  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
this  subject  At  8  o'clock,  a  lecture  by 
Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, U.  S.  Senator,  "  Influence  of  Edu- 
cation upon  Labor." 

TTiursday^  August  15.  —  At  9  o'clock* 
•  a  lecture  by  Nathaniel  T.  Allen,  of  West 
Newton,  Mass.,  "  The  System  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Prussia,  as  seen  by  a  Mas- 
sachusetts Practical  Teacher." 

Discussion. 

At  10.3  OM  ck,  a  paper  by  E.  C* 
Pickering,  Professor  in  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  Boston,  on  "The  Labora- 
tory Method  of  Teaching  Physics." 

Discussion. 


At  2  o'clock,  a  lecture  by  Hon.  E.  E. 
White,  Columbus,  Ohio,  «  Thq  Criterion 
of  Education."  At  3  o'clock,  discussion. 
Subject  to  be  determined  by  the  Assoda- 
tion.  At  8  o'clock,  brief  addresses  by- 
prominent  educators. 

Abner  J.  Phipps,  President^ 

West  Medford,  Mass. 
D.  W.  Jones,  Secretary ^ 

Boston,  Mass. 

r 

RAILROADS. 

Members  of  the  Institute  can  receive 
free  return  tickets  over  any  of  the  follow- 
ing railways  by  which  they  go  to  Lewis- 
ton  and  pay  full  fare  :  — 

Boston,  Clinton  and  Fitchburg ;  Con- 
necticut Western ;  Knox  and  Lincoln  ; 
New  Haven,  Middletown  and  Williman- 
tic ;  Boston,  Barre  and  Gardner ;  Worces- 
ter and  Nashua  ;  Portland  and  Rochester ; 
Portland  and  Ogdensburg ;  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  ;  Bangor  and  Piscataquis; 
Providence,  Warren  and  Bristol ;  Maine 
Central ;  Stonington  and  Providence ; 
Housatonic ;  Northern,  N.  H. ;  Grand 
Trunk ;  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal. 

Round-trip  tickets  from  New  York  to 
Boston  can  be  bought  of  the  Providence 
and  New  York  Steamship  Company,  at 
Pier  27,  North  River,  N.  Y.,  for  ^.5a 
Good,  August  5-20,  inclusive. 

By  taking  a  *'  Maine  Central "  car  at 
the  Eastern  R.  R.  Station,  Boston,  at 
8.30  A.  M.,  you  will  arrive  in  Lewiston  at 
2.50,  without  change  of  cars,^ — take  the 
car  that  goes  via  Danville  Junction,  On 
any  other  train  you  will  be  obliged  to 
change  cars  at  the  Maine  Central  depot, 
in  Portland,  —  the  first  depot  reached  in 
that  city.  Persons  leaving  Boston  at 
12.30  P.  M.,  will  reach  Lewiston,  via 
Brunswick,  at  7.30  p.  m.  Those  leaving 
at  3.15  p.  M.,  will  reach  Lewiston,  via 
Danville  Junction,  at  10  P.  M.  Through 
tickets  from  Boston  to  Lewiston,  by  rail, 
$3.40. 
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Tickets^  from  Boston  to  Lewiston,  by 
Steambpat  to  Portland,  Grand  Trunk  R. 
R.  to  Danville  Junction,  and  Maine  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  to  Lewiston,  $2.20.  The  boats 
leave  India  Wharf,  daily,  at  7  o^clock, 

P.  M. 

HOTELS. 

The  DeWitt,  the  American,  and  the 
Elm  Houses  will  board  members  of  the 
Institute  for  $1.25  to  $2.00  per  day. 


The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  City  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug, 
6th,  7tb,  and  8th.  Opening  exercises 
in  the  hall  of  the  Girls'  High  School  on 
West  Newton  Street,  on  Tuesday,  Aug. 
6th,  at  10  A.  M. 

The  forenoon  and  evening  of  each  day 
will  be  occupied  by  the  General  Associa- 
tion, and  the  afternoon  of  each  day  by 
the  four  departments  :  ^-  Elementary, 
Normal,  Superintendence,  and  Higher 
Education. 

The  officers  have  been  indefatigable  in 
their  efforts  to  render  the  meeting  success- 
ful, especially  the  general  President  and 
Secretary,  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  Prof.  S.  H.  White,  of 
Peoria,  111. ;  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
departments,  namely :  Miss  D.  A.  Lo- 
throp,  of  Cincinnati ;  Prof.  C.  C.  Rounds, 
of  Maine  ;  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  of  Cin- 
dnnati ;  and  Rev.  D.  A.  Wallace,  D.  D., 
of  III 

The  programme  of  exercises,  issued 
by  President  White,  announces  twenty- 
eight  educational  topics  which  are  to  be 
treated  of  in  so  many  lectures,  papers, 
and  discussions  by  leading  educators, 
representing  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  various  grades  and  descriptions  of 
educational  institutions.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  topics  :  — 

The  Co-education  of  the  Sexes  in  Col- 
leges ;  Compulsory  Education ;  the  Edu- 
cational Lessons  of  Statistics  ;  Drawing 
in  the  Public  School ;  the  Kindergarten 
System  ;  School  Architecture  ;  Profes- 
sional Training  in  Normal  Schools ;  the 
Supervision  of  Schools ;  Public  Educa- 


tion in  the  South ;  College  Degrees ; 
Greek  and  Latin  Pronunciation  ;  Teach- 
ing Physics  by  Laboratory  Practice; 
Modern  Languages ;  and  how  to  teach 
English  in  the  High  School. 

The  Meetings  will  be  heM  in  the  Hal  is 
of  the  Girls'  High  School,  on  West  New- 
ton Street.  The  opening  exercises  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  6th,  at  10 
A.  M.,  when  it  is  expected  that  addresses 
of  welcome  will  be  made  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Mayor  of  the 
City,  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waterston,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  School  Board  of 
Boston. 

RAILROAD    ARRANGEMENTS     FOR      NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Members  of  the  Association  can  obtain 
free  return  tickets  over  any  of  the*  follow- 
ing railways  by  which  they  go  to  the 
meeting  and  pay  full  fare  :  — 

Grand  Trunk ;  Northern,  N.  H,; 
Housatonic  ;  Stonington  &  Providence  ; 
Providence,  Warren  &  Bristol ;  Bangor 
&  Piscataquis  ;  Vermont  &  Massachu- 
setts ;  Portland  &  Ogdensburg ;  Portland 
&  Rochester ;  Providence  &  Worcester  ; 
Worcester  &  Nashua  ;  Boston,  Barre  & 
Gardner :  New  Haven,  Middletown  & 
Willimantic;  Knox  &  Lincoln;  Maine 
Central ;  Cheshire ;  Ashuelot ;  Connec- 
ticut Western ;  Boston,  Concord  &  Mon- 
treal &  White  Mountains ;  Concord  & 
Claremont  &  Contoocook  River.  In 
the  general  circular,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  will  return 
free  ;  but  no  road  leading  out  of  Boston 
makes  any  reduction  in  fares. 

Tickets  from  New  York  to  Boston  and 
return,  may  be  bought  of  the  Providence 
and  New  York  Steamship  Company,  Pier 
27,  North  River,  N.  Y.,  for  ^.50,  —  good 
August  5-20,  inclusive. 

The  return  tickets  will  be  issued'  by 
Daniel  W.  Jones,  of  Boston  Highlands, 
who  will  be  in  constant  attendance  at  the 
meeting  for  this  purpose. 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Ten  hotels  having  generously  reduced 
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their  prices,  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion presenting  certificates  of  member- 
ship at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  bills, 
will  be  entertained  at  the  following 
rates :  — 

American,  flanover  Street,  $3.50  ;  St. 
James,  Newton  Street,  $3.00  ;  United 
States,  Beach  Street,  I3.00 ;  Marlboro', 
"Washington  Street,Creighton  and  Claren- 
don, Tremojit  Street,  $2.50  ;  Warwick, 
Washington  Street,  $2.00  ;  Everett,  do., 
1 1.75  ;  Maverick,  East  Boston,  |i.5a 
Norfolk,  Highlands,  $3.00.  These  are 
all  good  hotels,  several  being  among  the 
very  best  in  the  city.  The  St  James, 
considering  its  nearness  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  its  extensive  accommoda- 
tions, will  probably  be  the  head-quarters 
of  the  officers. 

Jamea  W.  Webster,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
will  be  in  attendance  at  the  Girls'  High 
School,  o*  Newton  Street,  on  Monday, 
the  5th  of  Aug.,  and  subsequently,  during 
the  time  of  the  meeting,  to  give  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Hotels. 

For  programmes,  address  the  Presi- 
dfint,  or  Daniel  W.  Jones,  Boston  High- 
lands. 

John  D.  Philbrick, 
Daniel  W.  Jones, 
James  W.  Webster, 
Geo.  R.  Marble, 
James  A.  Page, 
C.  Goodwin  Clarke, 
Daniel  C.  Brown, 
Geo.  T.  Littlefield, 
W.  E.  Endicott, 
Local  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
Boston,  July  15,  1872. 


Salaries  of  Boston  Teachers. — 
The  new  schedule  of  salaries  adopted  by 
the  School  Board  at  their  last  meeting, 
gives  an  increase  as  follows :  —  masters, 
from  $3,000  to  $3,200;  masters'  assis- 
tants, from  $900  to  $950 ;  head-assistants, 
from  $800  to  $850 ;  assistants  and  Pri- 
mary teachers,  from  $700  to  $800,  — 
first  year,  ^600 ;  second  year,  $700 ; 
third  year  and  subsequently  $8oa  In  the 
appointment  for  the  first  time  of  assis- 


tants in  the  Grammar  schools  and  of 
Primary  teachers,  an  experience  pf  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  including  ordinary 
vacations,  in  any  public  annual  school  or 
schools,  shall  be  considered  equivalent 
to  the  same  period  of  service  in  the  Bos- 
ton schools.  The  District  Committee 
shall  determine  the  amount  of  salary  to 
which  said  newly  appointed  teacher  is 
entitled  under  this  rule. 

The  School  Committee  have  voted  to 
discontinue  the  Normal  department  of 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and 
organize  a  separate  Normal  School,  and 
have  elected  Larkin  Dunton  head-mas- 
ter, with  a  salary  of  $4,000. 

Mr.  Dunton  has  been  the  Principal  of 
the  Lawreilce  School  at  South  Boston 
for  several  years.  He  was  formerly  Prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School  in  Bath,  Maine, 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Colby  University 
in  that  State  The  nomination  is  a  very 
popular  one  among  the  teachers  of  the 
city,  and  the  competency  of  the  gentle- 
man for  this  new  and  honorable  position 
is  vouched  for  by  all  who  know  of  his 
merits  as  a  teacher. 

Samuel  Eliot,  ll.  d.,  who  has  been 
elected  head-master  of  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Boston,  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  at  the  head  of  the  class  of 
1839.  He  is  a  native  of  Boston,  and  al- 
lied with  the  best  old  families.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  President  of  Trinity 
College.  Much  of  his  time  has  been 
spent  in  travelling  and  self-education. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  great  scholarly  at- 
tainments and  extensive  culture ;  and  in 
entering  the  high  position  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed,  he  will  have  the  full 
confidence  of  the  community  where  he  is 
well  known. 

Salem  Normal  School.  —  The 
thirty-sixth  semiannual  examination  and 
graduation  exercises  took  place  July  2, 
Daniel  B.  Hagar,  Principal. 

His  Excellency  Governor  Washburn 
distributed  the  diplomas  to  the  graduat- 
ing class,  after  making  a  short  speech. 
Remarks  were  also  made  by  Hon.  Joseph 
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White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Professor  Alpheus  Crosby,  the 
former  principal  of  the  school.  The 
graduating  class  consisted  of  thirty- 
four  members,  as  follows  :  — 

Abbie  S.  Abbott,  North  Reading. 

Harriet  D.  Allen,  Salem. 

Georgiana  A.  Bell,  Maplewood. 

Susan  £.  Chapman,  North  Reading. 

Mary  Clough,  Wentworth,  N.  H. 

Ellen  J.  Collar,  Brookfield. 

S.  Frances  Couch,  NewburyporL 

Margaret  E.  Currier,  Lynn- 
Hannah  B.  Danforth,    X'ynnfield  Centre. 

Eva  M.  Davis,  Salem. 

Mary  A.  Forness,  Peabody. 

Frances  C.  Gavett,  Salem. 

S.  Abbie  Green,  Kensington,  N.  H. 

Mary  A.  Griffing,  Ipswich. 

Annie  S.  Harlow,  Lowell. 

Alice  S.  Hatch,  Charlestown. 
Annie  Home,          Wolfborough,  N.  H. 

Lucy  C.  James,  Haverhill. 

Laura  H.  Lake,  Topefield. 

Georgiana  Lewis,  Lynn. 

Ella  L.  Manning,  Salem. 

Mary  A.  Manning,  Andover. 

Lizzie  G.  Millett,  Salem. 
LeanetteL.  Mills,  Loudon  Ridge,  N.  H. 

Eliza  J.  Murphy,  Salem. 

Ida  M.  Oliver,  East  Saugus. 

Minnie  E.  Parsons,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Helen  L  Pease,  Salem. 

Sarah  W.  Pickering,  Salem. 

Hannah  S.  Prince,  Salem. 

Clara  J.  Reynolds,  North  Andover. 

Sarah  C.  Robinson, .  Nantucket 

Abbie  L.  Sargent,  Lowell. 

Harriet  £.  Smith,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

In  the  evening  a  pleasant  reunion  was 
held  at  Normal  Hall.  Readings,  singing, 
and  dancing  were  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme. The  next  term  of  the  school 
will  commence  on  Friday,  August  30. 

Bridgkwatbr  Normal  School.  — 
The  -seventy-ninth  semiannual  examina- 
tion was  held  July  9,  Albert  G.  Boyden, 
Principal. 

At  the  close  of  a  very  interesting  day's 
exercises,  Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick  spoke 
briefly,  and  introduced  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  Hon.  Joseph 
White,  who  spoke  to  the  pupils  in  rela- 
tion to  their  future  vocation.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  alluded  feelingly 
to  the  recent  death  of  the  Rev.  Charles 


Brooks,  of  Medford,  who  was  one  cf  the 
earliest  and  most  steadfast  friends  of  the 
cause  of  education.  Mr.  White  then 
awarded  diplomas  to  the  following  grad- 
uates :  — 

ADVANCED  CLASS. 


Josiah  G.  Bassett, 
J.  Martin  Dill, 


Bridgewater. 
Provincetown. 


REGULAR  COURSE. 

Louis  H.  Decker,  Newton  Centre. 

Lorenzo  B.  Grigson,  Marston's  Mills. 
Henry  L.  Sawyer,  Hopkinton. 

Sylvia  B.  Almy,  New  Bedford. 

Annetta  F.  Armes,  Woodstock,  Conn. 
Mary  K  Barker,  South  Hanson. 

Eliza  A.  Barrows,  Freetown. 

Sara  A.  Barrows,  Freetown. 

Abby  M.  Buffington,  Fall  River. 

Lzzie  C.  Capen,  Stoughton. 

Elizabeth  R.  Case.  Swansea* 

Mary  D.  Chamberlain,  Sturbridge. 

Mary  T.  Clark,  South  Royalston. 

Carrie  A.  Copeland,  West  Bridgewater. 
Katharine  W.  Gushing,  Cambridge. 

E.  Emma  Grover,  Medfield. 

Gertrude  K  Hale,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 
Fannie  W.  Hemphill,  Northfield. 

Almira  M.  Holmes,  Yarmouth  Port. 
Julia  P.  Humphrey,  Sutherland  Falls,  Vt, 
Marietta  K.  Johnson,  East  Bridgewater. 
Lora  L  Lincoln,  North  Easton. 

Ida  A.  Omey,  Acushnet. 

Georgie  Palmer,  Stoneham. 

Eloise  A.  Sears,  South  Yarmouth. 

Ida  M.  Sears,  East  Dennis. 

Miranda  Steele,  Boston. 

Fannie  M.  Talbot,  Georgetown.  Texas. 
Helen  F.  Ward,  Carver. 

After  the  award  of  diplomas,  the 
teachers  and  pupils  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  the  presentation  to  the  school 
of  a  cast  of  the  beautiful  statue,  "  Irwin 
von  Steinback  studying  the  Gothic 
arch,"  by  Mr.  Edward  Dyer,  of  South 
Abington,  in  behalf  of  the  graduating 
class  of  last  year. 

Framingham  Normal  School.  -^ 
This  institution  is  not  only  the  oldest  of 
the  four  Normal  Schools,  but  also  the 
oldest  in  America.  It  was  established 
in  1839.  The  annual  graduation  exercises 
were  held  July  10,  Annie  E.  Johnson, 
Principal.  Rev.  Dr.  Miner  presented 
diplomas  to  the  graduates  as  follows:-— 
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Isa  Barrett, 
Marion  L.  Beeman, 
Jennie  H.  Blunt, 
Mary  L.  Crestley, 
Louise  D.  Davis, 
Ada  C.  Davis, 
Ella  M.  Fay, 
Mary  Fennessy, 
Nancy  P.  Flint, 
Adelaide  F.  Gates, 
Anna  £.  Kendall, 
Martha  Pickering, 
Jennie  I.  Rice, 
Edith  G.  Searle, 
Ella  F.  Searle, 
Matilda  B.  Tibbetts, 
Lilla  F.  Upton, 
Mary  A.  Wallace. 
Frances  S.  Webster, 
Ella  M.  Welch, 
Julia  M.  White, 


Stoneham. 

Westborough. 

Milford. 

Saxonville. 

Milford. 

Acton. 

Southborough. 

Framingham. 

Bedford,  N.  H. 

Barre. 

Sterling. 

Westborough. 

South  Framingham. 

Northborough. 

Northborough. 

Natick. 

Worcester. 

Milford. 

Charlestown. 

Framingham. 

Bergen  Point,  N.  J. 

Grafton. 

North  Leominster. 


Ella  M.  Wing, 
Ella  F.  Wood, 

Brief  speeches  were  made  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Rice,  of  Springfield,  Mr.  Hagar,  of  Salem, 
Mr.  Alcott,  of  Concord,  and  Hon.  A,  J. 
Phipps.  The  latter  gentleman  alluded 
in  a  feeling  manner  to  the  death  of  Rev. 
Charles  Brooks,  of  Medford,  one  of  the 
truest  friends  of  Normal  schools,  for 
whom,  while  the  festivities  were  going 
on  here,  the  mourners  were  going  about 
the  streets  in  that  village. 

We  have  not  heard  from  the  Westfield 
Normal  School. 

Mr.  S.  Thurber,  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  has  resigned 
his  position,  to  take  charge  of  the  High 
School  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Extracts  from  Superintendent 
Philbrick's  last  Report  of  the 
Boston  Schools. 

Whole  number  of  children  between 

5  and  15,  ,  45>970 

Number  belonging  to  Public  Schools, 

38,aaa 
Number  belongpng  to  Private  School*,  8,59) 

Total  belonging  to  all  schools,  "  ■  ■  46,813 
Number  in  all  schools  over  15,  4,343 

Number  between    5   and  15  in  all 

schools,  4«»470 

Number  5  years  old  not  in  school,  1,149 
Number  14  years  old  not  in  school,  2,419 
Half  the  number  between  la  and  14 

not  in  schools,  489 

Number  between  5  and  15  unaccoun-      443 

ted  for,  3.S00 

45»970 


It  appears,  then,  that  the  whole  number 
ofpupilsof  all  ages  belonging  to  the  public 
and  private  schools  is  considerable  in  ex- 
cess of  the  number  of  persons  in  the  city 
between  5  and  15  years  of  a^e  ;  that  the 
number  between  these  ages  belonging  to 
the  public  and  private  schools,  is  92  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  in  the  city ; 
that  of  the  7  per  cent  not  attending 
school,  six  sevenths  are  pretty  well  ac- 
counted for,  making  99  per  cent  in 
school,  or  accounted  for,  while  i  per 
cent  remains  unaccounted  for.  This 
statement  of  the  case  respecting  the 
school  attendance  in  this  city  seems  to 
afford  evidence  for  the  belief  that  the 
number  of  children  who  are  growing  up 
without  acquiring  at  least  the  rudiments 
of  education  is  quite  smalL  During  the 
past  ten  years,  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  the  case  of  a  child  w^ho 
had  resided  in  the  city  until  the  age  of 
fourteen  without  learning  to  read  and 
write. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of 
the  total  school  expenditures  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  including  school-houses  ana 
lots,  as  compared  with  the  total  city  tax  for 
all  purposes ^  for  two  decades,  expressed 
in  decimals :  — 


Dkcadb  from  1841-51. 

Dbcadb  fkom  1861-71. 

I84X-43 

25.0 

i86i-6a 

aa.9 

184J-43 

ai.7 

1862-63 

17.9 

"843-44 

28.a 

1863-64 

13a 

>844-45 

37.6 

1864-65 

«4-3 

1845-46 

a8.8    , 

1865-66 

13.0 

1846-47 

3»o 

1866-^ 

117 

1847-48 

34*3 

1867-68 

«37 

1848-49 

a6^8 

1868-69 

21.5 

1849-50 

26.5 

1869-70 

ao.9 

1850-51 

»S-7 

1870-71 
Average, 

«7-4 

Average, 

VJ.t 

166 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  -  that, 
for  the  ten  years  ending  185 1,  the  average 
ratio  of  the  school  expenses,  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  city  tax,  was  27.6, 
while  for  the  last  ten  years  the  ratio  av- 
eraged only  16.6.  So  that,  if  we  should 
increase  our  school  expenses  fifty  per 
cent  and  more,  we  should  only  stand  rel^ 
atevely  where  we  stood  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  This  statement  is  not 
made  as  a  reason  for  any  special  increase 
of  the  outlay  for  schools,  but  I  present 
the  £aict  as  it  is,  as  an  answer  to  the  ran- 
dom and  sweeping  charges  which  are 
not  unfrequently  made  against  the 
management  of  the  School  Committee, 
with  reference  to  economy  in  financial 
matters. 


lVE\r    IILit.USXRilLTED    EDITIONS 

or 

Worcester's    Comprehensive    and    Primary 

DICTIONARIES. 

We  take  plensnre  in  informlas  School  Committees,  Teachers,  and  friends  of  education  gener- 
ally, that  we  have  Jast  published  the  above. 

Besides  the  illastrationa,  important  additions  have  been  made  to  these  hooks,  and  we  believe 
the  same  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  desire  a  convenient  Dictionary  for  the  School-room  or 
family. 

Special  Term^  will  be  made  to  Committees  and  Teachers  who  desire  to  see  their  scholars 
generally  supplied  with  a  good  Dictionary.    Correspondence  is  Solicited. 


JLTiHO,  «rUST  PIJBI^IHHED  i 

WALTON'S  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

Consisting  of  Dictation  Exercises,  Hints  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  etc.  This  book  is  designed 
especially  for  teachers,  and  we  trust  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

THE  FRANKLIN  FIFTH  READER. 

ByOEO.  S.  HILLARD.  This  book  contains  very  choice  selections  for  reading,  and  can  bo 
used  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hlllard's  New  Series  or  not.  The  selections  are  somewhat  eapior 
than  the  Fifth  lieader  of  that  series,  and  the  book  is  beautifully  illustrated.  Has  Just  boon 
adopted  for  the  Boston  schools. 


A  Concise  History  of  the  United  States, 

Bi^SXBD    ON"    8B3A.VKY»S      O-OODRICH. 

This  book  contains  about  200  pnges  of  narrative,  and  also  an  Appendix  containing  the  Dec- 
laration OF  Independence,  Conhtitution,  etc.,  and  is  suitably  illustrated  with  Maps  and 
CoTB.  No  pains  and  labor  h.ive  been  spared  to  render  the  work  especially  desirable  as  a  Class 
Book.     The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  olllcers  is  invited  to  the  following  particulars: 

I.  Its  sUnplicity  of  statetnent  and  jiuUcious  selection 
of  facts* 
JI»    Its  accuracif  in  the  relation  of  events,  pronunciation 

of  proper  namen,  etc. 
Illm    Its  freedom  from  comparatively  useless  dates. 

For  further  particulars,  address : 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

W  M:Uk  Street,  BOSXON. 


AV ALTON'S    NORMAL    SERIES. 

This  scries  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  viz.  —  I.  A  Pictorial  Primary  Arithmetic 
(Normal  edition),  il.  An  lutuliectual  Arltbmeiio  (Normal  Edition),  ill.  The  Illustrative 
Practical  Arithmetic. 

The  niastrative  Fraotioal  Arithmetio  is  entirelv  now.  It  is  designed  for  Common 
ScliooUj  SoriiuU,  Schools,  High  SchooU  and  Academies^  and  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  wants 
of  the  large  mi\)ority  of  the  students  of  written  arithmetic,  in  all  grades  of  schools,  more  fully 
than  any  other  arithmetio  before  the  public. 

For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 

Walton's  Written  Arithmetio 

Presents  a  somewhat  more  extended  course  and  a  fuller  practice. 

Favorable  terms  will  be  made  for  introduction. 

ADDRESS : 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

FVBLIBHSBS, 

17  Milk  Street,  BOSTOJ\r. 


MW    ISCHOOL    BOOKS 

ADDED  TO 

THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


Swinton'8  Primary  History. 


FIRST  I«£SSONS  IN  OUR  COUNTRY'S  HISTORY,  brinfpng  out  Its  salient  polnU, 
and  aiming  to  combine  «impllcity  with  sense.  By  WM.  SWINTON,  A.M.,  Prof.  UiBiory 
in  the  Univ.  Cal.,  Author  Cotuieiued  Mist.  U.S.,  etc,  1  vol.  Square.  Fully  illtistrated. 
Price,  80  cents. 

This  is  the  most  dainty  and  attractive  School  book  ever  issued  from  the  press.    The  dis- 
tinctive place  which  it  is  designed  to  occupy,  is  the  lower  classes  of  our  graded,  ungraded,  and 
private  schools.      It  is  fully  Illustrated  wiih  new  and  attractive  designs,  drawn  and  engraved  by 
t  he  most  famous  artists.    In  this  respect,  it  is  unapproachcd  by  any  bchool  book  ever  published. 
The chi^  features  thiU  vnll  recommend  the  *'  Firut  Lessons "  are-. 
!•   Its  plain  yet  picturesque  style,  and  the  skill  with  which  **  simplicty  and  sense"  are  com- 
bined in  the  treatment. 
3.    The  care  in  the  historical  perspec^f  re,  by  which  only  the  *' salient  points  "  arc  brought 

out,  and  these  with  such  fulness  as  to  produce  distinct  and  lasting  impressions. 
3>   The  convenient  arrangement  of  easy  yet  saggeslive  questions  in  the  margin,  giving  plain 

and  ready  reference  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
4t»   The  clustering  of  events  round  the  great  central  facts  of  our  history,  thus  aiding  the 

memorv  by  the  power  of  association. 
5*   The  method  of  plain  review  lessons  to  reiterate  the  leading  events,  and  secure  their 

remembrance. 
6.   The  beauty  of  mechanical  execution  as  regards  print,  paper,  and  illustrations. 

Single  Copies,  i/ desired  for  examination,  vfiih  a  vieio  to  introduciiony  ioiU  be  fortoarded  by 

mail,  on  receipt  o//iO  cents. 


An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language. 

MTITH  BXBRCISRS  AND  VOCABULARIES!},  by  the  late  SAMUEL  H.  TAYLOR, 

LL.D.    Based  on  the  25th  edition  of  Kuhmer's   Gieek   Grammar,     Cloth.    400  pages. 

Price,  91.60. 

This  volume  was  begun  and  carried  considerably  forward  by  the  late  Dr.  SAMUEL  //. 
TA  YLOIi,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  was  completed  by  his  son,  GEO.  U.  TA  YLOR.  The  work 
has  been  done  with  great  care  and  much  practical  skill,  and  has  been  completed  as  nearly  as 
possible  according  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Taylor.  Kl'iiner  as  a  basis,  has  been  strictly  adhered 
to,  though  no  addition  or  change  has  been  overlooked,  which  long  experience  in  teaching  has 
suggested  as  valuable. 

As  regards  mechanical  execution,  the  text  is  a  fine  specimen  of  art  carried  into  typography. 
We  may  instance,  in  illustration,  the  readiness  with  which,  at  a  glance,  the  eye  takes  in  the  rela- 
tive place  and  importance  of  the  several  suhject-mutters,  by  skill  in  the  headings,  and  the  valu- 
able manner  in  which  stems  and  inflections  are  imprinted  on  the  memory,  through  ^the  use  of 
antique  type.    The  typography,  in  fact,  combines  an  educational  use  with  artistic  beauty. 

Single  Copies,  if  desired  for  examination^  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  forwarded  by 

mail,  on  receipt  of  $1  .A? J. 


An  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

FOR  COWniON  SCHOOLS,  ACADBAIIBS,  IVORIIIAIi  SCHOOIiS,  Btc. )  abridged 
from  Eliot  and  Store r'h  Afanual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  yr\\.h  the  co-operation  of  the 
authors,  by  WM.  KIPLEY  NIOHOLti.  Fully  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  other  engrav- 
ings.   300  pages.    Piice,  $1.50. 

This  is  not  simply  an  abridgment;  it  Is  a  shorter,  easier  and  yet  more  comprehensive  work 
than  Eliot  and  Storer's  Manual.  That  volume  covers  only  Inorganic  Chemistry,  while  the 
Abridgment  includes  what  is  usually  called  Organic  Chemistry.  Great  care  has  been  given  to 
adapting  the  present  work  to  the  wants  of  our  Common  Bchools,  Normal  Schools,  and,  in  fact, 
to  the  wants  of  all  classes  requiring  a  fresh,  complete,  and  practical  elementary  text-book  on 
Chemistry.  It  is  up  with  the  times  In  its  scientiiic  accuracy,  nomenclature,  etc.,  and  will  not 
fall  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  in  want  of  such  a  book.  The  diagrams  and 
other  illustrations  are  very  numerous,  and  add  much  to  its  beauty  and  utility. 

Single  Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  %f  desired  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction^  on 

receipt  of  $1,00, 


4Sr  The  BDUCATIO^TAL  nJSTOftTB^  for  May  it  now  reatfy  and  iriit  be 
teniio  Teaekert  and ^ducaUonittt ,  gratis,  on  application, 

mSON,  BLAEEMAN,  TA7L0B  &  CO.,  Fublisliers, 

1S8  <&  140  Grand  Street,        -        -        -        -        NE  W  TOBK. 

A.'£.  WIKSHIP,  6ENERM.  ASENT,  NO.  1  GORNHUL,  BeSTON. 

Alfred  Mudge  &  Son,  Printers,  34  School  Street,  Boston. 
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EATON'S   MATHEMATICAL   SERIES 


JUST   PUBLISHED. 


An.  Elementary  Geometry, 

ContainiOg  all  the  Essential  Propositions  and  Theorems  In  less  than  one  htindred  pages,  with 
Practical  Questions  for  Review,  at  tiio  close  of  each  book,  and  Theorems 

for  Original  Demonstration. 

Designed  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Normal  Schools.    By  W.  P.  Bradbdrt,  Master 
in  Cambridge  Uigh  School,  and  Author  of  Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra,  etc.    iietail  Price,  $1.00. 


An  Elementary  Trigonometry, 

Containing  a  Practical  and  Comprehensive  Presentation  of  Plane  Trigonometry 
according  to  Uie  Geometrical  and  Analytical  Methods,  together  wilh 

the  Necessary  Tables. 

Designed  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Normal  Schools.    By  W.  F.  Bradbury.    Re- 
tail Price,  11.00. 


ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY  and  TRIGONOMETRY. 

In  1  vol.    Retail  Price,  $1.50. 


In  the  Geometry  it  has  been  the  design  of  the  author  to  present  only  the  propositions  es- 
sential to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  nutubcr  of  the 
Theorems  usually  given  in  similnr  M'orks  are  unimportant  in  iht-msf  Ives,  and  in  no  way  (H)n- 
nectcd  with  subMequenl  propositions.  By  wasting  lime  on  thiiign  of  lilllc  prHCtical  value,  the 
pupil  is  frequently  unable  to  complete  the  subject.  In  this  work  not  a  proponition  or  a  corollary 
lias  been  introduced  that  is  not  necessary  for  the  demom^tration  of  the  Inst  Theorem  of  the  tive 
Book**.  Thus  the  whole  conslitulcs  a  single  Theorem,  without  an  unnecessary  link  in  the  chain 
of  reasoning. 

These  nve  Books,  including  Ratio  and  Proportion,  are  presented  in  eight^'-two  Theorems, 
covering  only  seventy-four  piigcd  of  open  type.  This  brevity  hat*  been  aiinined  by  omitting 
from  the  demonstrations  all  unconnected  propositions  and  adopting  those  definitions  and  demon- 
strations that  lead  by  the  shortest  path  to  the  desired  end.  At  the  end  of  each  Book  arc  Prac- 
tical Questions,  serving  partly  as  a  revii  w,  partly  as  praciical  applications  of  the  principles  ol 
the  Book,  and  partly  as  suggestions  to  the  teacher.  'J  hcon-ms  for  original  demonstration  have 
been  presented  in  each  Book;  also  diflurcnt  methods  of  proving  propositions  already  demon- 
strated. 

A  sixth  Book  of  Problems  of  Construction  is  added,  followed  by  Problems  for  the  pupil  to 
solve. 

The  Trigonometry  is  accompanied  by  the  necessary  Tables,  and  gives  both  the  Geometrical 
and  Analytical  methods,  so  that  either  can  be  studied  independently  of  ilie  other. 

It  is  believed  that  the  above  books  are  better  titled  than  any  bimilar  works  to  the  present 
clastsitication  and  grade  of  the  bi'st  High  Schools. 

Copies  of  above  books  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  hailf  of 
above  prices.  Correspondence  with  Teachers  and  achool  OfQcers  solicited.  Liberal  terms  for 
first  introduclion.  Di:scriptive  Catalogue  of  Eaton's  Mathematics  and  other  educational  works 
sent  free,  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 

THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  &  BROWN, 

25  and  29  Cornhill,  Boston. 
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In  one  important  particular  our  primary  education  appears 
radically  wrong.  It  is  wrong  in  principle  and  wrong  in  practice. 
Occupying  as  it  does  the  period  when  the  intellect  and  the  heart 
are  most  susceptible,  and  when  the  impressions  received  are  most 
likely  to  combine  into  permanent  elements  of  character,  we  neg- 
lect the  very  means  which  nature  and  reason  point  out  as  the 
most  potent  for  good.  We  bind  the  intellect  to  barren  facts. 
We  fetter  it  with  knowledge  instead  of  feeding  it  with  ideas. 
The  training  of  our  teachers,  our  courses  of  study,  our  instruc- 
tion, and  our  examinations,  all  point  the  same  way.  It  is  so  much 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  not  a  mind  active,  curious, 
and  intelligent,  that  we  seem  to  make  the  great  desidera- 
tum. We  set  a  hi^h  value  upon  the  tangible  results  of  study, 
such  as  we  can  represent  in  figures  and  estimate  in  per  cents  ; 
but  the  more  precious  fruits  of  education,  the  outcome  of  mani- 
fold influences  working  indirectly  and  unconsciously,  we  prize  far 
less,  or  disregard  altogether.  As  one  natural  and  even  necessary 
consequence  of  this  exaltation  of  the  mechanical  part  of  educa- 
tion, the  immense  importance  of  reading  as  a  means  of  culture 
has  by  no  means  been  appreciated.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  elocu- 
tionary or  rhetorical  exercises  of  the  school-room.  These  have 
their  value ;  but  they  should  not  usurp,  as  they  now  do,  the  place 
of  real  reading;  that  is,  the  reading  of  works  of  poetry,  fiction,  biog- 
raphy, and  history,  with  a  view  to  awaken  an  interest  in  human 
thought  and  action,  to  rouse  the  sympathies  and  kindle  the  imagi- 
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nation  ;  in  a  word,  to  quicken  the  intellect  and  increase  its  recep- 
tive power ;  and  then,  by  filling  the  mind  with  noble  thoughts  and 
images,  by  familiarizing  it  with  inspiring  types  of  truth  and  man- 
liness, to  guide  and  raise  the  moral  instincts,  and  assist  indirectly, 
but  yet  powerfully,  in  the  formation  of  worthy  ideals  of  life  and 
conduct.  These  two  objects  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view  in 
the  choice  of  books  for  the  young,  and  upon  the  wisdom  of  that 
choice  very  much  depends. 

As  regards  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  the  duty  of  selec- 
tion for  their  pupils  cannot  be  said  to  occasion  much  embarrass- 
ment. They  are  generally  spared  the  trouble  of  deciding,  by  the 
adoption,  by  the  powers  that  be,  of  some  one  of  the  standard 
series  of  "  readers,"  often  very  good  compilations  in  themselves, 
and  well  adapted  for  use  as  elocutionary  drill-books,  but  unsuited 
to  the  higher  purposes  which  literature  should  be  made  to  subserve 
in  the  education  of  the  young.  But  aside  from  the  routine  of 
school-work,  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher  to  do  his  pupils  an  ines- 
timable service  by  seeking,  by  every  variety  of  endeavor,  to  in- 
spire them  with  some  love  of  reading,  and  by  directing  or  advis- 
ing them  in  the  choice  of  books.  It  is  an  unfortunate  conse- 
quence of  the  exclusive  use  of  school  readers  that  they  seem  to 
create  an  aversion  rather  than  a  fondness  for  reading,  and  their 
employment  can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  of  the  supposed 
necessity  of  having  in  a  single  volume  a  manual  of  elocution, 
or  "rules  for  reading,"  combined  with  various  selections  in  prose 
and  verse.  Perhaps  if  nothing  beyond  the  training  of  the  voice 
and  the  acquiring  of  a  correct  pronunciation  is  to  be  attempted, 
we  could  not  do  better ;  but  on  any  other  supposition,  why,  in  the 
name  of  reason,  are  our  children  kept  for  five  or  six  years  at  the 
dreary  task  of  reading  a-  series  of  disjointed  and  uninteresting 
extracts }  Or  why  should  this  be  all  ?  We  firmly  believe  it  would 
be  a  great  step  in  advance  if  the  time  given  to  reading  were  treb- 
led, and  entire  works  by  the  best  writers  were  used,  even  in  the 
lower  classes  of  Grammar  schools.  Scott's  Rob  Roy  or  Ivanhoe, 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Morris's  Earthly  Paradise, 
Irving's  Crayon  Miscellanies,  —  these  and  similar  works  are  not 
above  the  capacity  of  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age. 
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Not,  of  course,  that  they  would  understand  or  appreciate  every- 
thing ;  to  assume  that,  even  of  the  majority  of  mature  readers, 
would  be  to  pay  them  a  flattering  but  undeserved  compliment. 
It  is  enough  that  they  would  read  with  an  intelligent  interest, 
and  that  in  this  way  a  positive  disrelish  may  be  produced  for 
the  vapid  juvenile  literature  with  which  we  are  deluged. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  mere  theory.  The  course 
that  we  are  recommending  we  have  made  trial  of  in  our  own 
school  and  family,  seemingly  with  good  results.  The  works 
already  named,  with  others,  have  been  found  to  be  well  suited  to 
the  ends  already  pointed  out  as  those  of  primary  importance ; 
but  none  have  been  read  with  greater  pleasure  and  profit  than 
the  three  little  volumes  written  by  Hawthorne  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  of  children. 

The  supreme  difficulty  in  producing  books  for  the  young,  of 
sterling  merit,  is  attested  by  the  comparatively  small  number 
which  even  the  largest  charity  could  pronounce  good. 

Manifestly,  success  is  not  to  be  gained  here  without  rare  gifts 
of  mind  and  heart  combined ;  and  to  one  conscious  of  possessing 
these,  even  the  highest  possible  success  in  such  a  sphere  must 
seem,  one  would  suppose,  but  an  insignificant  triumph. 

When,  therefore,  a  writer  of  exquisite  genius  and  world-wide 
fame  devotes  the  highest  powers  to  so  humble  a  task,  we  feel-  that 
it  argues  a  goodness  of  heart  that  gives  him  a  new  claim  to  our 
love  and  admiration.  The  Wonder  Book,  Tanglewood  Tales,  and 
True  Stories  may  add  nothing  to  the  renown  of  the  author  of 
Scarlet  Letter,  but  they  have  made  and  will  continue  to  make  the 
name  of  Hawthorne  dear  to  thousands  of  children,  and  so  will 
contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  perpetuate  that  fame  which  has 
been  won  by  more  ambitious  and  splendid  productions. 

The  Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood  Tales  form  essentially  one 
work,  being  alike  in  subject,  aim,  and  treatment,  and  differing 
only  in  title.  The  task  which  the  author  set  himself  to  perform 
in  writing  these  two  little  volumes  must  have  been  an  attractive, 
but  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  It  was  not  merely  to  present  the 
most  interesting  and  remarkable  of  the  classic  legends  in  simple 
and  pleasing  language.  That  would  not  be  difficult,  and  has,  in- 
deed, been  well  done  by  Cox  in  his  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 
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These  strange  myths,  so  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Greek  race,  yet  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  reached  us  often 
disfigured  with  features  so  gross  and  repulsive  as  to  excite  our 
wonder,  were  to  be  purged  of  "  all  that  is  abhorrent  to  our  mod- 
ern Christianized  moral  sense,'*  enlivened  with  touches  of  humor, 
and  adorned  with  a  thousand  graceful  fapcies.  They  were,  in 
truth,  to  be  recreated  without  sacrificing  their  integrity.  To 
see  with  what  consummate  skill  all  this  has  been  effected,  one 
needs  to  compare  the  stories  of  Medusa,  The  Golden  Fleece,  The 
Pomegranate  Seeds,  or  The  Minotaur,  in  Hawthorne's  version, 
with  the  original  narratives. 

Often  by  the  interpolation  of  various  charming  details,  some 
scene  or  event  is  presented  to  the  imagination  with  a  vividness 
that  painting  could  hardly  rival.  In  the  story  of  Theseus,  by 
Plutarch,  that  author  tells  how  -^geus,  the  father  of  Theseus,  some 
time  before  the  birth  of  the  boy,  hid  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  sword 
under  a  rock,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Athens,  enjoining 
upon  his  wife  iEthra,  if  she  brought  forth  a  son  who  should  be 
able,  when  he  came  to  man's  estate,  to  lift  up  the  stone  and  take 
away  what  he  had  left  there,  to  send  him  to  him  with  all  secrecy 
and  despatch. 

After  recounting  the  birth  and  events  in  early  life  of  Theseus, 
the  narrative  continues  thus  :  — 

"  Theseus  displaying  not  only  great  strength  of  body,  but 
equal  bravery,  and  a  quickness  alike  of  force  and  understanding, 
his  mother,  ^thra,  conducting  him  to  the  stone,  and  informing 
him  who  was  his  true  father,  commanded  him  to  take  from  thence 
the  tokens  that  iEgeus  had  left  and  to  sail  to  Athens.  He 
without  any  diflJculty  set  himself  to  the  stone  and  lifted  it  up." 

In  Cox's  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece  the  story  is  told  as  follows  : — 

"At  length  the  days  of  his  youth  were  ended,  but  ^Egeus 
came  not  back ;  and  Theseus  went  to  iEthra,  and  said, '  The  time 
js  come,  my  mother  ;  I  must  see  this  day  whether  I  am  strong 
enough  to  lift  this  stone.'  And  >Ethra  answered  gently,  *  Be  it 
as  thou  wilt,  and  as  the  undying  gods  will  it,  my  son.'  Then  he 
went  up  to  the  rock,  and  nerved  himself  for  a  mighty  effort,  and 
the  stone  yielded  slowly  to  his  strength,  and  the  sword  and  san- 
dals lay  before  him." 
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Hawthorne's  version  is  almost  too  long  to  quote,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  abridge  it  without  marring  its  beauty. 

Often  and  often,  after  this,  did  Theseus  ask  his  mother  whether 
it  was  yet  time  for  him  to  go  to  Athens  ;  and  still  his  mother 
pointed  to  the  rock,  and  told  him  that  for  years  to  come,  he 
could  not  be  strong  enough  to  move  it.  And  again  and  again 
the  rosy-cheeked  and  curly-headed  boy  would  tug  and  strain  at 
the  huge  mass  of  stone ;  striving,  child  as  he  was,  to  do  what  a 
giant  could  hardly  have  done  without  taking  both  of  his  great 
hands  to  the  task.  Meanwhile,  the  rock  seemed  to  be  sinking 
farther  and  farther  into  the  ground.  The  moss  grew  over  it 
thicker  and  thicker,  till  at  last  it  looked  almost  like  a  soft  green 
seat,  with  only  a  few  gray  knobs  of  granite  peeping  out.  The 
overhanging  trees,  also,  shed  their  brown  leaves  upon  it,  as  often 
as  autumn  came ;  and  at  its  base  grew  ferns  and  wild  flowers, 
some  of  which  crept  quite  over  its  surface.  To  all  appearance, 
the  rock  was  as  firmly  fastened  as  any  other  portion  of  the  earth's 
substance.  But,  difficult  as  the  matter  looked,  Theseus  was  now 
growing  up  to  be  such  a  vigorous  youth,  that,  in  his  own  opinion, 
the  time  would  quickly  come  when  he  might  hope  to  get  the 
upper  hand  of  this  ponderous  lump  of  stone. 

"  Mother,  I  do  believe  it  has  started  I "  cried  he,  after  one  of 
his  attempts.     "  The  earth  around  it  is  certainly  a  little  cracked ! " 

"  No,  no,  child ! "  his  mother  hastily  answered ;  "  it  is  not  possi- 
ble you  can  have  moved  it,  such  a  boy  as  you  still  are ! " 

Nor  would  she  be  convinced,  although  Theseus  showed  her  the 
place  where  he  fancied  that  the  stem  of  a  flower  had  been  partly 
uprooted  by  the  movement  of  the  rock.  But  iEthra  sighed,  and 
looked  disquieted ;  for,  no  doubt,  she  began  to  be  conscious  that 
her  son  was  no  longer  a  child,  and  that  in  a  little  while  hence, 
she  must  send  him  forth  among  the  perils  and  troubles  of  the 
world. 

It  was  not  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  when  they  were  again 
sitting  on  the  moss-covered  stone.  iEthra  had  once  more  told 
him  the  oft-repeated  story  of  his  father,  and  how  gladly  he  would 
receive  Theseus  at  his  stately  palace,  and  how  he  would  present 
him  to  his  courtiers  and  the  people,  and  tell  them  that  here  was 
the  heir  of  his  dominions.    The  eyes  of  Theseus  glowed  with 
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enthusiasm,  and  he  could  hardly  sit  still  to  hear  his  mother 
speak. 

"  Dear  Mother  iEthra,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  never  felt  half  so 
strong  as  now  I  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  nor  a  boy,  nor  a  mere 
youth  ;  I  feel  myself  a  man  !     It  is  now  time  to  make  one  ear- 

* 

nest  trial  to  remove  the  stone." 

"Ah,  my  dearest  Theseus,"  replied  his  mother  ;  "not  yet,  not 
yet ! " 

"  Yes,  mother,"  said  he  resolutely ;  "  the  time  has  come." 

Then  Theseus  bent  himself  in  good  earnest  to  the  task,  and 
strained  every  sinew  with  manly  strength  and  resolution.  He 
put  his  whole  brave  heart  into  the  effort.  He  wrestled  with  the 
big  and  sluggish  stone,  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  enemy.  He 
heaved,  he  lifted,  he  resolved  now  to  succeed,  or  else  to  perish  there, 
and  let  the  rock  be  his  monument  forever.  iEthra  stood  gazing 
at  him  and  clasped  her  hands,  partly  with  a  mother's  pride  and 
partly  with  a  mother's  sorrow.  The  great  rock  stirred !  Yes,  it 
was  raised  slowly  from  the  bedded  moss  and  earth,  uprooting  the 
shrubs  and  flowers  along  with  it,  and  w^  turned  upon  its  side. 
Theseus  had  conquered ! 

While  taking  breath,  he  looked  joyfully  at  his  mother,  and  she 
smiled  upon  him  through  her  tears. 

"Yes,  Theseus,"  she  said  ;  "  the  time  has  come,  and  you  must 
stay  no  longer  at  my  side !  See  what  King  iEgeus,  your  royal 
father,  left  for  you  beneath  the  stone,  when  he  lifted  it  in  his 
mighty  arms,  and  laid  it  on  the  spot  whence  you  have  now 
removed  it." 

Theseus  looked,  and  saw  that  the  rock  had  been  placed  over 
another  slab  of  stone,  containing  a  cavity  within  it ;  so  that  it 
somewhat  resembled  a  roughly-made  chest  or  coffer,  of  which  the 
upper  mass  had  served  as  the  lid.  Within  the  cavity  lay  a  sword 
with  a  golden  hilt,  and  a  pair  of  sandals. 

Something  might  be  said  of  the  value  of  these  Wonder  Books 
as  giving  children  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  legends,  to  which 
allusions  in  literature  are  very  frequent.  It  is  true  that  informa- 
tion may  be  got  from  works  of  reference.  In  classical  dictiona- 
ries, and  elsewhere,  the  general  reader  will  find  something  about 
Minos,  the  labors  of  Hercules,  the  Pygmies,  the  Dragon's  Teeth, 
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and  so  on  ;  but  such  fragments  of  knowledge  do  not  easily  find 
lodgment  in  the  memory,  and  take  no  hold  on  the  sympathies  or 
the  imagination. 

The  design  of  the  True  Stories  was  to  present  sketches  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  and  remarkable  events  in  our 
early  history,  in  such  a  form  and  style  that  the  young  might 
make  acquaintance  with  them  of  their  own  accord.  The  history 
is  related  by  aid  of  a  pleasing  fiction.  A  venerable  white-haired 
old  man  tells  his  grandchildren,  as  they  gather  about  him,  or 
climb  upon  his  knees,  the  adventures  of  the  curiously-carved 
arm-chair  in  which  he  sits,  and  which  has  passed  from  one  to 
another  eminent  historical  personage,  from  a  little  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  "  Mayflower  "  to  the  death  of  Samuel  Adams,  its  last 
possessor  and  occupant. 

The  conception  of  this  little  work  seems  to  us  unique,  and  its 
execution  perfect,  and  we  commend  it  as  a  model  to  all  who  un- 
dertake to  write  histories  for  the  young.  There  is  no  lack  of 
such  works,  some  of  them  written  with  taste  and  judgment,  but 
fatally  wanting  in  interest,  and  so,  simply,  good  for  nothing.  All 
the  purity,  simplicity,  and  grace  of  style  which  distinguish  the 
history  of  Grandfather's  Chair,  would  not  have  saved  it  from  neg- 
lect, if  it  had  been  deficient  in  this  one  essential  quality.  But 
it  is  not ;  and  one  can  hardly  understand  the  author's  doubt, 
whether  he  had  produced  a  really  readable  book  for  children.  As 
we  read,  we  seem  to  see  the  old  arm-chair,  now  grown  dark  with 
age,  and  to  be  listening  with  that  group  of  youthful  auditors, 
sharing  their  wonder  and  delight,  and  with  them  regretting  at 
last  that  grandfather's  store  of  tales  is  exhausted.  To  the  history 
of  Grandfather's  Chair  are  added  brief  biographical  stories  of 
Benjamin  West,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Samuel  Johnson,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Queen  Christina. 

It  may  be  that,  for  some  time  longer,  the  reading  of  our  boys 
and  girls  at  school  will  be  confined,  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  to  a 
few  volumes  of  "  Elegant  Extracts  "  ;  but  we  are  not  without  hope 
of  better  things.  We  should  like  to  see  a  trial  made  of  True  Sto- 
ries, in  place  of  some  one  of  those  interesting  compilations,  and 
would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  publishers  that  they 
p  rint  a  cheap  edition,  with  a  number  of  really  good  illustrations. 
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The  engravings  designed  to  embellish  the  editions  published 
hitherto,  are  really  sorrowful  to  contemplate,  and  illustrate  noth- 
ing so  perfectly  as  the  incompetence  of  the  artist. 

W.   C.   Collar. 


SCHOOL  AGES  AND  SCHOOL  METAPHYSICS, 

The  Education  Department  of'  the  British  government  has 
decided  that  all  children  under  seven  years  of  age  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  ranked  as  infants.  The  decision  is  a  wise  one,  and 
accords  with  the  general  experience  of  all  persons  who  have 
given  any  thought  to  the  philosophy  of  tuition.  Five  years  is 
the  limit  fixed  by  some  educationists,  but  arbitrarily,  and  without 
good  and  assignable  reasons.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  department  bases  its  judgment,  but  they 
are  not  difficult  to  discover.  Before  a  child  has  reached  its 
seventh  year,  it  has  not  mastered  the  long  lessons  of  muscular 
co-ordination  necessary  as  a  preliminary  exercise  in  the  educa- 
tion of  special  senses,  and  in  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculty  of  attention.  Very  much,  of  course,  depends  upon  con- 
stitution, home  training,  general  health,  and  inherent  and  dor- 
mant capacities.  One  child  will  pass  the  point  at  three,  another 
at  five,  and  a  third  at  six,  just  as  stature,  girth  of  chest,  size  of 
skull,  and  power  of  physical  endurance  will  vary  in  the  same 
way ;  but  we  must  take  an  average,  and  it  will  be  better  to  ex- 
clude the  precocious  children  of  the  more  educated  families  in 
framing  a  rule  for  general  observance  in  the  grouping  of  public 
elementary  schools.  In  keeping  the  limit  at  seven  years,  we 
ensure  ourselves  against  many  risks.  We  are  within  moderate 
physical  bounds.  Education  does  not  then  seriously  interfere,  ii 
at  all,  with  structural  growth,  and  particularly  with  the  steady 
flowering  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  a  moot-point  as  to  when 
the  human  brain  reaches  its  full  size,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  its  limit  of  differentiation, —  the  gray  matter,  as  most  of 
us  know,  increasing  with  cultivation  and  legitimate  study.  The 
confusion  of  the  t^o  facts  has  given  rise  to  the  assumption  that 
body  and  brain  attain  their  full  development  together,  the  phre- 
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nologists  putting  down  the  perfection  point  of  the  two  at  forty 
years.  But  Sir  William  Hamilton  maintained,  as  the  result  of 
many  cranial  measurements,  that  "  in  man,  the  encephalos 
reaches  its  full  size  at  about  seven  years  of  age,"  the  observable 
difference  in  the  adult  head  being  attributable  to  the  growth  of 
the  bones,  muscles,  and  hair.  Accepting  his  assertion  as  only  an 
approximate  generalization,  how  needful  is  it  that  we  should  en- 
courage without  forcing  the  growth  of  the  brain.  A  course  of 
study  of  a  too  complex  character  must  seriously  interfere  with 
the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system,  laying  the  foundation  of 
later  disorders,  distressing  to  parents  and  puzzling  to  family  doc- 
tors. Water  in  the  head,  epilepsy,  and  signs  of  hereditary  mania, 
are  the  common  consequences  of  dealing  with  children  under 
seven  as  if  they  were  ten  or  twelve,  and  with  children  of  ten  or 
twelve  as  if  they  were  adolescent.  Health  gives  way,  and  the 
want  of  refreshing  sleep,  due  to  over-excited  nerves,  begins  to 
bear  witness  to  intellectual  excess.  Tissot,  a  French  physician, 
notes  that  epilepsy  is  a  common  consequence  of  over-study  in 
extreme  youth  ;  and  Sir  H.  Holland  states  that  he  has  frequently 
seen  cases  in  his  practice  which  are  "  striking  and  melancholy 
instances  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  youthful  mind,"  a  torpor  ap- 
proaching almost  to  imbecility,  succeeding  acute  intelligence  and 
great  sensibility.  The  danger  is  a  real  one  at  all  stages  under 
puberty ;  but  it  is  most  real  in  tender  and  infantile  years,  espe- 
cially when  teachers  and  committees  look  for  striking,  perhaps 
flashy  effects,  and  parents,  unable  to  keep  their  children  at 
school  until  they  get  into  their  teens,  desire  to  make  the  most 
of  what  are  to  them  the  useless  and  unproductive  years  of  inno- 
cence. The  extension  of  the  infant  age,  moreover,  gives  a  fairer 
chance  to  children  nurtured  under  unfavorable  domestic  con- 
ditions, and  wanting  less  in  sharpness,  as  such,  than  in  subor- 
dination and  power  of  reasonable  attention. 

Taking  the  infant  limit  at  seven  years,  the  mathematically  nice 
would  assign  fourteen  as  the  period  when  higher  education  may 
safely  begin,  turning  out  the  scholar  at  twenty-one  as  fit  for  any 
profession  not  requiring  a  long  apprenticeship.  This  division  is 
too  precise.  If  we  lengthen  the  infant  stage,  we  can  shorten  the 
intermediary  one,  and  leave  the  third  stage  of  any  length  that 
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may  be  agreeable.  It  is  better  to  fix  the  limit  of  the  second 
school  age  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  or  at  the  latter  if  we  desire  to 
meet  all  conditions  and  degrees,  as  in  the  previous  one.  The 
converging  and  conflicting  forces  acting  upon  character,  inward 
and  outward,  moral  and  physical,  have  produced,  or  should  have 
produced,  some  effect  upon  the  boy  or  girl  of  thirteen,  and 
something  like  shape  is  assumed  by  both  body  and  mind.  Ten- 
dencies peep  out,  self-consciousness  ripens,  emulation  develops, 
and  past  years  of  education  have  laid  something  like  a  basis, 
both  as  to  ideas  and  facts.  The  memory  is  under  control,  needs 
less  help  from  more  than  one  sense,  and  consequently  is  more 
reproductively  active.  Attention  is  disciplined.  The  scholar 
who  reads  aloud  his  tasks  in  order  to  learn  them,  or  sings  them, 
has  not  acquired  the  power  of  concentrating  his  consciousness. 
When  he  can  dispense  with  sound  he  has  made  a  distinct  step, 
and  gains  the  more  nervous  energy  for  his  duty.  It  is  so  in  fixing 
attention  either  on  a  book  or  a  sum  or  a  discourse.  There  is  an 
abstraction  amounting  to  negation.  The  flow  of  nervous  energy 
is  limited  by  the  will  to  the  necessary  sense  or  senses,  and  the  ac- 
companying intellectual  action.  A  child  has  to  learn  to  use  its 
muscles  by  degrees  ;  and  the  faculty  of  attention,  so  character- 
istic of  talent  and  genius,  is  the  result  of  a  similar  and  even  more 
prolonged  process  of  exercitation.  Shakespeare  has  interpreted 
this  view  of  attention  in  "  Love's  Labour  Lost,"  where  Boyet  is 

describing  Navarre :  — 

I 

**  Why,  all  his  behaviours  do  make  their  retire 
To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  desire. 
His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see, 
Did  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eye-sight  to  be  ; 
All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair, 
To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  £ur." 

This  is  pleasant  poetry  and  sound  metaphysics.  The  con- 
dition behind  attention,  or  underlying  it,  deserves  a  word.  It  is 
bodily  health.  Activity  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  the 
second  period  (seven  to  thirteen),  and  where  it  is  physically 
absent  one  of  two  things  is  evident, —  either  there  has  been  over- 
exertion  of  the  mind  aforetime,  or  there  is  constitutional  defect. 
The  wise  teacher  will  ascertain  causes  before  he  doctors  symp- 
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toms.  Enfeeblement  of  will,  and  consequently  of  attention,  is 
common  in  the  children  of  parents  suffering  from  nervous  affec- 
tions, maniacal  tendencies,  or  dipsomania.  But  it  may  also  be 
due  to  bad  and  irregular  tuition,  to  sugar-plum  education,  and  to 
a  preternatural  activity  of  the  imagination,  showing  itself  as 
revery  and  castle-building,  occasioned  perhaps  by  the  secret 
perusal  of  works  of  fiction  suitable  only  to  an  older  age.  With- 
out health  there  is  no  real  pleasure  in  mental  exercise,  except  it 
be  of  a  morbid  sort ;  and  without  pleasure  there  is  little  impres- 
sion and  profit,  as  far  as  children  are  concerned.  The  pleasure 
of  acquiring  knowledge  is  felt  over  even  irksome  lessons ;  and 
when  we  use  the  word  as  applicable  to  school  lessons,  we  do  not 
mean  anything  that. can  be  interpreted  as  of  the  "easy  come  and 
easy  go"  order.  Without  effort  there  is  little  useful  learning ; 
but  with  effort  the  true  scholar —  boy,  girl,  man,  or  woman  —  feels 
a  corresponding  pleasure,  varying  in  degree  and  kind,  yet  never 
wholly  absent.  Weariness,  either  physical  or  mental,  is  not  so 
readily  felt  towards  the  end  of  the  second  stage.  Speaking  met- 
aphysically, the  area  of  variation  of  each  mental  faculty  has  been 
increasing  every  year  from  seven  to  thirteen,  and  will  go  on  widen- 
ing until  mature  age,  if  virtue  and  temperance  crown  the  charac- 
ter. Many  men  wonder  how  it  is  that  they  cannot  "  fix  their 
minds "  on  things,  as  they  reach  thirty  and  forty,  as  easily  as 
they  used  to  do.  Neglect  of  cultivation  explains  much,  but  self- 
indulgence  covers  more.  A  long  conversation  is  thus  frequently 
an  unwitting  revelation,  read  and  remembered  when  B  thinks 
he  is  not  fully  known  to  A. 

What  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  foregone  exposition } 
We  may  be  excused  if  we  give  it  in  the  words  of  a  practical 
teacher,  who  has  added  to  his  own  wide  and  varied  experience 
the  recorded  wisdom  of  others.  Mr.  Fitch,  in  a  general  report 
for  1867,  on  the  schools  in  the  county  of  York,  England,  of  which 
he  was  then  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  writes  thus :  "  It  is  the 
universal  testimony  of  teachers  that  thirteen  is  a  very  critical 
age  in  a  school-boy's  life ;  that  if  he  has  been  fairly  instructed  up 
to  that  point,  all  his  instruction  then  begins  to  tell ;  and  that  the 
year  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  does  more  for  the  development  of 
intelligence  than  any  two  previous  years." 
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Thirteen  is,  unfortunately,  a  critical  age  in  other  respects. 
The  child  of  poor  parents  is  usually  removed  from  school  about 
this  period,  either  to  take  a  direct  share,  as  bread-winner,  in  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  household,  or  to  learn  a  business 
away  from  home,  or  to  assist  in  domestic  life.  The  result  is 
most  lamentable.  The  expanding  intelligence  begins  to  droop 
and  wither.  The  taste  for  learning  or  for  study  is  nipped  in  the 
bud.  The  surroundings  reassert  themselves  on  the  imperfectly- 
developed  character.  Under  the  pressure  of  new  cares,  the 
mind  is  insensibly  deprived  of  nearly  all  the  stores  accumulated 
in  previous  years.  Cunning  takes  the  place  of  intelligence,  and 
the  vices  of  manhood  are  copied,  at  first  feebly,  and  afterwards 
more  successfully.  Good  parents,  companions,  or  masters  will 
obviate  many  of  these  evils,  but  the  risks  are  too  common  and 
omnipresent  to  escape  attention.  The  transition  from  childhood 
to  manhood  is  too  rapid  either  for  moral  or  physical  health.  One 
of  the  problems  which  Dr.  Arnold  set  himself  to  solve  was  of 
this  nature.  "  Can  the  change  from  childhood  to  manhood  be 
hastened  without  prematurely  exhausting  the  faculties  of  body  or 
mind  } "  was  the  question  on  which  his  mind  was  constantly  at 
work,  "  and  which,  in  the  judgment  of  some,"  says  his  biographer, 
•*  he  was  disposed  to  answer  too  readily  in  the  affirmative."  But 
his  boys  were  at  school,  under  his  loving  eye  and  care,  and  not 
out  in  the  world,  grappling  with  all  the  rude  forces  it  contains, 
and  frequently  without  a  trained  internal  guide  or  a  near  external 
counsellor.  The  difference,  however,  is  real  and  vital,  and  it 
needs  to  be  insisted  upon  when  moral  enthusiasts  are  expecting 
so  much  from  a  systematic  elementary  education. 

Purposely  abstaining  from  the  consideration  of  school  ages 
relative  to  what  is  known  as  higher  education,  we  may  offer  a 
few  concluding  observations  applicable  to  education  in  both  the 
stages  just  reviewed,  based  on  the  tender  nature  of  the  children 
so  included.  The  primary  truth  we  would  enforce  is  somewhat 
paradoxical ;  namely,  that  the  "  one  secret  in  education,"  as  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  puts  it,  is  to  know  how  wisely  to  lose  time. 

All  haste  is  dangerous.  Hurrying  the  young  mind  from  one 
subject  to  another,  filling  it  with  generalities  before  particulars 
are  understood,  and  crowding  the  memory  with  what  has  never 
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been  made  plain  to  the  reason,  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  effort, 
bearing  no  permanent  fruit,  and  discouraging  to  the  pupil.  One 
simple  lesson,  well  understood,  is  worth  a  ton  weight  of  unab- 
sorbed  learning.  Much  time  must  necessarily  be  lost  in  infant 
training,  and  it  should  be  lost  wisely.  The  sinlpler  rudiments 
cannot  be  too  well  acquired,  and  they  never  fade  from  the  mind 
that  has  once  mastered  them.  When  the  attention  begins  to 
wander  the  lesson  should  cease,  and  play  or  some  other  diversion 
should  be  indulged  in.  A  change  from  one  lesson  to  another  is 
not  always  the  best  way  of  relieving  the  mind.  The  plan  is  ex- 
haustive, both  with  children  and  adults  ;  and  the  more  frequently 
it  is  resorted  to  by  teachers  of  the  young,,  the  less  do  they  show 
a  wise  understanding  of  their  work,  and  of  the  nature  of  their 
scholars.  Another  point  may  be  put  in  two  ways  :  that  telling 
is  not  training,  and  that  urging  a  child  to  learn  from  a  book  is  not 
teaching.  The  mind  is  to  be  unfolded  by  gentle  solicitation,  by 
kindly  assistance,  by  an  attempt  at  mental  correspondence  be- 
tween learner  and  teacher.  The  learning  of  rules  before  they 
can  be  understood  is  a  very  questionable  proceeding  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge.  Language  precedes  grammar  with  both 
individuals  and  races,  and  whatever  produces  an  appearance  of 
understanding  without  the  fact  is  mere  surface  work,  mere  intel- 
lectual veneer,  and  should  be  avoided.  And  here  we  venture  to 
dispute  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Arnold's  dictum  respecting  younger 
boys  ;  that  "  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  they  should  ««- 
derstand  all  they  learn."  It  is  not  learned  if  it  be  not  understood. 
To  use  Locke's  fine  image,  it  is  "  fairy  money  "  that  turns  into 
"  dry  leaves  "  when  we  would  use  it.  In  no  branch  of  learning 
is  this  so  needful  to  be  insisted  upon  as  in  arithmetic.  No  text- 
book can  render  personal  explanation  unnecessary.  Arithmetic 
is  nothing  less  than  simple  logic,  simple  mathematics.  As  Mr. 
Fitch  says,  in  his  admirable  lecture,  "  relatively  to  the  needs  of  a 
beginner,  arithmetic,  as  a  science,  is  just  as  valuable  —  it  is  cer- 
tainly quite  as  intelligible  —  as  the  higher  mathematics  to  a  uni- 
versity student."  Generally,  one  of  the  subjects  of  a  school 
course  "  in  which  there  is  least  of  actual  contact  between  the 
mind  of  teacher  and  pupil,  least  of  mental  communication,  least 
of  moral  sympathy,"  it  is,  nevertheless,  "  the  one  subject  which 
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more  than  any  other  requires  these  things."  School-books  are 
useful  only  as  a  medium,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  oral  teach- 
ing. Education  that  does  not  train  the  mind  is  useless  ;  it  is  a 
mere  bloom  disturbed  by  the  touch.  Most  of  us  gladly  forget 
half  our  school  learning,  but  we  are  more  than  recompensed  for 
its  literal  loss  if  we  have  "  power,  capacity,  seriousness,  method, 
intellectual  insight."  "  Read  anything  for  three  hours  a  day,  and 
you  will  soon  be  learned,"  affirmed  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  half  an 
hour's  real  school  training  a  day  would  soon  make  dulness  and 
mere  animalism  as  rare  as  white  elephants  and  black  swans. 

E.  G. 
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BY  MRS,  H.  K.  POTWIN,  AUTHOR  OF  "RUBY  DUKE." 

\Concluded,\ 

Mrs.  Ellis  sent  another  little  note  to  the  teacher,  through  Mr. 
Hamblin,  —  a  note  that  brought  to  her  beautiful  face  an  expres- 
sion of  happy,  trusting  hope. 

"  Mrs.  Ellis  would  like  to  have  you  call  upon  her.  Miss  Gray ; 
she  is  an  invalid,  or  she  would  meet  you  first  at  your  own  home, 
she  bade  me  say."  Mr.  Hamblin  took  early  occasion  to  give  the 
message. 

"  I  would  gladly  know  Jack's  mother,  but  —  but  my  duties  for- 
bid such  pleasures,  Mr.  Hamblin,  —  will  you  give  her  my  regrets  ? " 
she  asked  in  a  hesitating  manner  that  awakened  anew  his  sympa- 
thy. He  was  not  curious  to  discover  the  meaning  of  her  strange, 
long-continued  reserve ;  he  had  no  desire  to  pry  into  her  secret 
life ;  he  could  not  but  see  that  this  life  was  a  sad  one,  and  the 
whole  sympathy  of  his  manly  heart  was  roused.  He  knew  she 
suffered,  that  heavy  burdens  of  some  sort  were  bruising  her  youth 
and  crushing  her  heart ;  that  early  years  had  not  prepared  her  for 
the  life  she  was  now  trying  so  bravely  to  meet ;  he  longed  to 
transfer  the  burden  from  her  frail  shoulders  to  his  own,  and  bear 
it  all  for  her  ;  but  he  dared  not  speak  to  tell  her  what  he  could 
not  fail  to  see  or  feel.  He  was  sure,  if  she  read  his  heart,  she 
would  vanish  from  his  presence ;  therefore  he  was  silent  when, 
perhaps,  a  word  of  sympathy  was  craved  ;  silent,  but  always  ob- 
servant and  friendly. 
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One  day,  long  after  her  interview  with  Jack,  her  place  in  school 
was  vacant.  Mr.  Hamblin  was  perplexed,  for  no  word  of  excuse 
had  reached  him.  He  grew  more  and  more  uneasy  as  the  day 
advanced,  and  meeting  Jack  on  the  street  after  school  hours, 
mentioned  the  fact  of  her  absence  to  him. 

"  I  must  go  there  ;  she  needs  me  ; "  was  the  quick  reply,  turn- 
ing away. 

"  Stay,  Jack.  What  do  you  fear }  Shall  I  go  with  you  } "  asked 
the  master. 

And  Jack,  who  never  thought  but  any  friend  would  be  wel- 
come, if  it  was  as  he  feared,  led  the  way  to  the  far-off  tene- 
ment, where  the  guiding  spirit  of  his  life  dwelt.  The  master 
felt  irresistibly  drawn  to  follow  him.  The  day's  absence  had 
brought  the  maiden  before  him  as  her  actual  presence  had  never 
done  ;  then  rose  suddenly  and  tumultuously  into  his  conscious- 
ness hopes  and  fears  that  might  mar  or  perfect  his  life ;  and  yet 
Miss  Gra/s  modest  reserve  had  given  him  no  encouragement  to 
indulge  in  the  one  or  the  other.  Why  he  should  be  hastening 
to  her,  at  the  first  suspicion  of  her  need,  he  could  not  tell ;  only 
that  as  the  boy,  in  his  frank,  ardent  way,  started  on  his  errand  of 
help  or  comfort,  he  had  no  power  to  stay  behind  ;  he  must  go, 
even  if  he  risked  her  displeasure  by  doing  so. 

"  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  ;  I  .tell  you,  Mr.  Hamblin,  she 
has  done  more  for  me  than  any  other  living  soul.  If  iVm  ever 
any  more  than  I  am  now,  I  shall  owe  it  to  her." 

"  I  know  it.  Jack ;  I  have  watched  it ;  and  there  are  others  who 
feel  the  power  of  her  moral  influence  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  her 
teaching.  There  is  a  beautiful  simplicity  in  her  life,  that  grows 
more  lovely  as  she  carries  it  onward  into  maturer  years.  She 
wears  it  like  a  pure,  bright  gem." 

"  You  have  seen  it,  then,  too } " 

"  None  can  fail  to  see  it  who  know  her.  Jack." 

"  Here  we  are,"  interrupted  the  young  man. 

"  I  will  remain  here.  If  she  needs  me,  say  so  ;  if  not,  you  may 
not  mention  me,  Jack." 

He  walked  on  slowly,  while  Jack  went  up  to  her  apartments. 

As  he  knocked,  the  nurse  appeared  ;  her  troubled  face  took  on  an 

expression  of  intense  relief  as  she  recognized  him. 
27 
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"  Come  in,  sir/'  she  whispered.  "  My  young  lady  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  here.  She  is  in  great  trouble,  poor  child ! 
Come  right  in." 

The  young  teacher  stood  by  the  high  dormer-window  of  the 
inner  room,  looking  far  off  into  the  western  sky,  flushing  with  a 
summer  sunset.  The  brightness  of  it  brought  no  glow  to  her  sad, 
pale  face ;  the  thin,  white  drapery  of  the  window  gently  swayed 
its  long  foldings  against  her  black  dress ;  her  hands  were  clasped 
upon  the  casement,  and  the  heavily-fringed  lids  shaded  the  dark, 
pathetic  eyes,  which  even  now  were  full  of  tears. 

She  caught  his  step,  and  turning,  held  out  to  him  both  hands, 
saying,  in  a  voice  freighted  with  grief,  — 

"  My  friend,  you  come  in  my  hour  of  need.  I  have  wanted  you 
to-day  so  much  that  I  thought  you  must  know  it.  O,  Jack,  you 
are  worth  everything  to  me  now ! " 

"  What  is  it } "  he  asked,  terrified  at  her  paleness. 

"  My  mission  is  accomplished.  My  Work  is  done.  I  've  noth- 
ing more  to  live  for  —  " 

"  Is  he  dead } "  he  asked  in  a  whisper. 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  tears  rained  over  her  white  face. 

"  Do  not  grieve  so.  His  sufferings  are  over  now,  and  I  will  be 
a  brother  to  you." 

"  It  is  not  my  loss,  not  that  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  but  this 
fearful  hopelessness.  As  he  lived,  so  he  died  ;  and  for  months  I 
have  prayed  that  he  might  at  last  waken  to  consciousness,  —  to 
hope.  Motherless  and  a  stranger  here,  I  still  had  him  left  to  me  ; 
but  all  to-day  I  have  been  alone, — this  dreadful  solitude,  cheered 
by  no  hope  for  him.  I  thought  I  could  not  bear  it ;  and  now, 
you  have  come  to  help  me,  my  friend." 

Her  face  flushed  and  grew  pale  again;  it  had  that  strange  beauty 
that  sometimes  comes  after  a  great  struggle  has  been  encoun- 
tered, and  victory  and  peace  are  returning  together. 

Jack  noted  the  effect  of  the  struggle  with  painful  sympathy, 
and  with  words  of  comfort  encouraged  hope  and  trust ;  and  when 
the  nurse  came  to  him  to  consult  about  the  funeral,  without  think- 
ing of  the  promise  so  long  ago  made,  he  left  her,  saying,  — 

"  I  will  come  back  with  one  who  knows  better  than  I  what  to 
do."  Abruptly  leaving,  he  went  over  the  stairs  at  his  most  head- 
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long  speed,  and  sought  the  master,  who  still  paced  up  and  down 
below.  "  Come  up,  Mr.  Hamblin ;  her  brother's  dead.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  for  them." 

Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  have  done, 
for  Miss  Gray's  grief  overcame  the  pride  that  had  led  to  her  re- 
serve with  the  professor ;  and  his  kindness,  his  delicate  atten- 
tions, and  the  persistency  with  which  he  took  the  whole  charge  of 
affairs,  gave  her  courage,  allayed  her  fears,  and  finally  proved  a 
source  of  real  comfort  and  peace  to  her. 

She  accepted  his  services  thankfully,  and  found,  as  one  sad 
duty  pressing  upon  another  was  lifted  entirely  from  her,  how 
kind  and  ready  a  friend  he  had  become. 

"  I  cannot  come  back  at  present,"  she  had  said. 

"  Of  course  not ;  take  all  the  time  you  need.  I  can  find  one  to 
take  your  place  ;  give  yourself  no  anxiety,"  he  had  replied,  —  and 
lifted  another  burden  from  her. 

The  next  day  Jack  brought  his  mother  to  her. 

"  Forgive  me  for  not  asking,"  he  said,  in  presenting  her;  "  but 
I  thought  my  sister  had  been  alone  long  enough."  His  thought- 
fulness  touched  her,  and  she  welcomed  the  stranger  with  a  grave, 
sweet  cordiality  that  won  her  heart  on  the  instant. 

"  You  should  have  allowed  me  to  come  before.  Miss  Gray.  It 
is  not  best  to  try  to  bear  everything  alone.  None  may  afford  to 
make  a  joyless  life  for  themselves,  my  dear." 

"  I  have  not  made  it  so.  I  have  only  accepted  it  It  is,  indeed, 
joyless  and  barren  now." 

"  But  it  shall  not  long  be  so,  my  poor  child.  You  have  been  so 
true  a  friend  to  my  wayward  boy,  that  I  can  never  feel  anything 
but  gratitude  to  you.  You  will  let  me  show  it  by  my  friendship, 
will  you  not  ? " 

"  Most  thankfully,  Mrs.  Ellis.  I  cannot  refuse  what  I  so  much 
need,  —  a  friend,"  she  answered,  with  a  sweet,  tearful  smile. 

The  matron  was  charmed  by  her  clear  voice,  with  its  touch  of 
pathos,  her  pale,  large-eyed,  delicate  beauty,  and  the  sensitive, 
modest  reserve  that  clothed  her  as  a  garment.  She  won  a  reluc- 
tant consent  from  her  to  spend  a  few  days  at  her  house  after  the 
funeral,  until  she  could  gain  strength  for  reaction  before  she 
should  again  begin  her  life-work. 
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It  was  a  quiet  funeral.  Only  two  carriages  followed  the  hearse 
to  the  cemetery,  —  Miss  Gray  and  her  nurse  in  one,  and  the  pro- 
fessor, with  Mrs.  Ellis  and  Jack,  in  the  other.  This  last  attention 
was  perhaps  worth  as  much  to  her  bruised  heart  as  all  the 
others,  and  her  beautiful  speaking  eyes  plainly  expressed  the 
gratitude  she  felt. 

A  week  after  this  day  of  bitter  memories  and  sad  results,  Miss 
Gray  sat  with  Mrs.  Ellis.  She  had  a  gentle,  motherly  voice  ; 
she  was  urging  her  to  give  up  teaching,  saying,  as  she  concluded 
her  arguments,  "  You  are  worn  with  care ;  rest  with  me  awhile 
now,  —  I  shall  be  so  lonely  if  you  go." 

"  I  cannot  be  idle,  Mrs.  Ellis.  My  old  nurse  must  still  have  a 
home  with  me,  and  I  love  the  work.  It  brings  its  own  rewards  ; 
your  friendship  is  one." 

"  Thank  you,  dear ;  but  you  might  make  it  less  arduous  by 
moving  nearer,  —  taking  rooms  in  this  vicinity.     Why  not  1 " 

"  I  may  do  so  another  year,  Mrs.  Ellis  ;  not  yet."  She  did  not 
say  that  all  her  salary  had  been  used  to  defray  the  increased  ex- 
penses of  this  last  illness,  and  that  debts  were  already  staring 
her  in  the  face.  Small,  as  yet,  to  be  sure  ;  but  ugly-looking  and 
threatening  as  they  stood  daily  before  her,  more  to  be  feared 
than  poverty  or  hard  work,  than  sickness  or  death  even.  She 
must  take  up  the  burden  again  for  her  own  sake  ;  and  incited  by 
gratitude  for  her  faithful  nurse,  she  could  press  courageously  on 
with  a  firm  will  and  undaunted  courage. 

She  had  signified  her  intention  to  the  master  of  at  once  going 
back  to  duty,  and  being  urged  by  him  to  take  another  week,  had 
persistently  refused,  the  more  decidedly  when  he,  with  pardon- 
able deception,  told  her  that  she  needed  rest,  and  that  in  case  of 
illness  her  salary  was  continued  the  same.  If  that  were  so,  she 
would  begin  at  once.  Miss  Gray  could  not  receive  that  for  which 
she  might  not  give  an  equivalent ;  and  the  following  Monday  she 
was  promptly  at  her  post,  a  little  paler,  less  animated,  were  that 
possible,  but  no  less  determined. 

As  the  week  advanced,  she  felt  herself  lagging  in  the  work  ; 
her  classes  pressed  her  closely  ;  the  young,  shrill,  healthy  voices 
seemed  to  grate  over  her  bare  nerves  ;  the  eager,  ambitious,  im- 
pulsive natures  appeared  to  be  galloping  away,  out  of  her  reach, 
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where  ^he  could  not  direct  or  guide  them.  She  began  to  realize 
that,  after  all,  she  might  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  demands 
upon  her  strength,  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  day,  Mr. 
Hamblin  came  near,  saying,  "  I  will  take  this  recitation,  Miss 
Gray  ;  mine  are  over,  and  Jack  has  just  driven  up.  I  think  he  has 
come  to  take  you  home." 

A  look  of  gratitude  more  than  repaid  him  ;  the  simple  words, 
*'I  am  tired,  and  you  are  so  kind,"  were  not  needed,  though 
he  found  the  echo  of  them  still  lingering  in  his  heart,  long  after, 
as  in  the  moonlight  he  walked  towards  her  home,  determined  now 
to  win  or  lose  her. 

She  had  found  Jack  and  his  mother  waiting  in  their  low,  easy 
carriage  at  the  gate,  and  taking  her  up,  they  drove  an  hour  in  the 
country  until  her  spirits  were  refreshed  and  she  was  herself  again, 
leaving  her  at  last,  at  her  own  door,  with  a  request  that  she  would 
give  them  her  company  often  in  their  rides,  little  dreaming  how 
closely  her  tired  heart  clung  to  these  few  remaining  friends.  And 
she,  in  her  humility,  had  not  thought  that  fervent  gratitude  filled 
the  mother's  heart,  who  attributed  her  son's  recall  to  rectitude  to 
the  influence  of  this  sad,  weary,  faithful  teacher. 

Now,  seated  in  a  large  chair,  with  the  moonlight  shedding  its 
soft  radiance  all  over  her,  she  rested.  The  low,  monotonous  hum- 
ming of  tjie  old  nurse  reached  her  from  the  farther  room,  and 
memories  of  the  pleasant  hours  spent  with  Mrs.  Ellis  and  Jack 
mingled  with  her  shrinking  from  the  work  of  another  week. 

A  step  on  the  stair  and  a  low  knock  roused  her  from  the  rev- 
ery.  She  looked  up,  and  the  smile  that  greeted  him  was  very 
pleasant  to  the  master. 

"  Mr.  Hamblin,  come  in  ;  I  'm  glad  to  see  you." 

"  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  a  welcome ;  but  nothing  venture,  you 
know,"  he  said,  with  a  quiet  laugh. 

"  Not  sure  of  a  welcome }  You  cannot  think  me  so  ungrateful," 
she  answered,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  which  he  could  not  see 
in  the  dim  light. 

"  There  is  no  call  for  gratitude.  Miss  Gray ;  and  you  have  been 
very  shy,  even  to  your  friends,  for  I  think  you  trust  me  now." 

"  Entirely ;  how  could  I  help  it }  Excuse  me,  I  will  get  a 
lamp." 
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"  No,  Miss  Gray,  sit  here  in  the  moonlight  I  will  turn  my 
back  to  it,  then  I  can  see  your  face." 

"  But  I  do  not  see  yours,"  she  answered,  humoring  his  mood. 

"  No  matter.  I  think  I  have  heard  you  say  the  voice  was  more 
expressive  than  the  face,  and  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

"  Of  Jack } "  she  asked,  with  animation. 

"  Not  of  Jack  this  time ;  of  myself,  —  if  I  may." 

Thus,  in  the  upper  room,  with  the  soft,  bright  moonbeams 
revealing  all  the  deep  emotions  portrayed  upon  her  beautiful  face, 
the  master  won  her  love,  and  her  consent  to  be  his  bride. 

"  He  had  waited  long,  loving  all  the  while,  —  would  she  reward 
him  now } "  he  had  asked. 

"  A  poor  reward,"  came  in  reply,  tears  again  starting.  "  A 
bruised  heart,  sad,  tired,  and  hopeless.  I  should  have  nothing 
more  to  bring  to  you,  my  friend." 

''  The  heart  shall  be  healed,  and  made  strong  again,  when  its 
burdens  are  lifted  to  one  better  able  to  bear  them.  And  may  not 
my  love  and  care  bring  you  hope  from  this  time  ? "  he  asked, 
watching  the  face  where  even  then  a  smile  of  trust  was  breaking 
up  the  clouds  of  fear.  That  rare,  sweet  smile ;  it  beamed  upon 
him  in  all  its  silvery  light  and  beauty.  The  master  was  answered ; 
no  words  were  needed ;  he  had^  watched  this  shy,  trembling, 
yet  earnest  and  devoted  nature,  until  he  had  awakened  to  the 
knowledge  that  it  held  him  captive,  until  he  only  desired  to 
enshrine  her  as  his  worshipped  household  saint,  and  redeem  her 
life  from  sorrow  and  loneliness. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  home  was  made,  not  long  before  the 
pale  face  bloomed  again  with  the  delicately  tinted  roses  of  her 
earlier  youth.  And  among  her  dearest  friends  in  years  to  come 
shall  be  Mrs.  Ellis  and  Jack,  who  still  calls  the  master's  wife  his 
deliverer  from  the  evil  that  came  so  near  to  crowding  out  all  good- 
ness, and  corrupting  forever  his  better  nature. 

This  good  old  nurse,  the  friend  of  darker  days,  lives  and 
watches  over  and  tends  her  still.  Her  eyes  are  perhaps  the  only 
ones  to  note  the  shadow  that  will  sometimes  settle  on  the  calm 
face  when  memory  carries  the  young  wife  back  to  her  early  efforts 
and  struggles,  and  the  terrible  sorrow  that  will  ever  be  associated 
with  that  upper  room  in  the  outskirts  of  the  vast  city. 
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MEETING    OF    THE    NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  opening  session  of  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in 
the  hall  of  the  Girls*  High  School,  on  West  Newton  Street,  Tuesday,  August  6.  It 
was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.,  by  the  president,  Mr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio  Rev. 
Dr.  Miner  offered  prayer,  after  which  Mayor  Gaston  made  a  brief  address  of  wel- 
come on  behalf  of  the  city.  Their  vocation,  he  said,  was  a  high  one,  and  the  purpose 
of  their  meeting  needed  no  word  of  commendation  from  him.  He  welcomed  them 
to  the  city,  which  had  always  taken  a  high  position  upon  the  question  of  education. 

Mayor  Gaston  was  followed  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  C.  Waterston,  who,  in  behalf  of  the 
school  committee  of  Boston,  welcomed  the  association  to  the  city.  He  was  very 
happy  that  the  association,  which  had  existed  for  fifteen  years,  and  held  meetings  all 
over  the  country,  had  come  at  last  to  the  Old  Bay  State,  which  from  its  earliest  years 
had  been  the  friend  of  education.  He  had  visited  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
in  connection  with  the  cause  of  education,  and  had  found  everywhere  a  feeling  of 
great  interest  in  the  subject  It  was  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  the  cause  of 
education  holds  the  place  it  does  in  the  land,  and  that  it  is  deemed  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  nation.  He  trusted  that  their  meetings  would  be  harmonious  and 
profitable,  and  that  the  association  would  always  be  true  to  the  cause.  The  advance 
of  public  sentiment  was  seen  in  the  fact  that  women  are  now  admitted  to  full  mem- 
bership in  the  association,  a  privilege  denied  them  for  the  first  ten  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. He  was  glad  this  had  been  changed.  Girls  were  first  admitted  to  public 
schools  in  Boston  to  fill  the  seats  of  boys  in  the  summer-time.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later  the  building  in  which  they  were  assembled  had  been  erected  for  the 
sole  use  of  girls.  He  tendered  the  association  a  cordial  welcome  in  behalf  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Waterston  was  followed  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Underwood,  who  made  a  brief,  humorous 
allusion  to  the  idea  which  people  had  of  Boston,  that  her  citizens  considered  her  per- 
fect in  every  particular,  and  said  that  she  was  engaged  in  an  endeavor  to  improve  her 
schools,  and  was  seeking  light  upon  this  subject  from  every  source. 

The  president  of  the  association  followed  Mr.  Underwood,  thanking  the  city  for  the 
hearty  welcome  which  had  been  extended  to  the  association.  He  continued  by 
speaking  in  words  of  highest  eulogy  of  what  Massachusetts  had  done  for  the  cause  of 
education,  and  said  that  the  association  had  come  to  do  honor  to  that  New  England 
which  had  given  the  great  army  of  teachers  to  the  country,  and  to  pay  that  homage 
from  their  hearts  which  was  so  justly  due  to  her.  He  said,  in  conclusion,  after 
extending  a  welcome  to  his  fellow-wgrkers  of  the  South,  who  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  brothers  in  the  warfare  against  ignorance,  that  he  hoped  the  asso- 
ciation would  deport  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the 
respect  felt  for  it  in  Boston.  After  saying  that  he  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the 
association  with  a  formal  address,  he  invited  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  four 
questions,  viz. :  How  can  education  be  made  universal  ?    How  shall  we  make  our 
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teachers  more  thorough  and  more  skilful  ?  How  shall  the  qualification  and  fitness 
of  the  teacher  be  determined  ?  How  shall  the  education  of  women  -be  provided  ? 
To  the  consideration  of  these  topics  he  invited  the  attention  of  the  association.  He 
regretted  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  President  White,  of  Cornell  University, 
stating  his  inability  to  be  present,  and  this  topic  would  probably  be  discussed  by  some 
other  gentlemen.  In  conclusion  he  thanked  the  association  for  the  signal  honor  given 
him  by  the  invitation  to  preside  over  its  deliberations,  and  hoped  he  should  be  able 
to  perform  the  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  reposed  the  trust  in  him. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
In  the  afternoon  the  four  departments  held  sessions  in  different  rooms  in  the  girls' 
high  school  building,  beginning  at  half-past  two  o^clock.  The  various  rooms  were 
generally  very  well  filled,  some  of  them  beyond  their  seating  capacity.  A  warm 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  essays  and  other  exercises,  and  all  the  time  was  im- 
proved by  member^  in  discussions  of  the  various  subjects. 

Elementary  Department. 

In  the  elementary  department  the  exercises  opened  with  some  pleasant  remarks  by 
the  president,  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  who  said  that  they  had  come  to 
Boston  to  learn  the  latest  educational  fashions,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  much 
benefit  would  be  derived  from  the  discussions  of  the  three  days.  In  the  absence  of 
the  regular  secretary,  Mr.  W.  P.  Heston,  of  St  Louis,  was  chosen  to  act  in  his  place- 
Mr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  the  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  of  New  York  City,  then 
read  an  able  paper  on  "  Object-Teaching."  He  said :  Those  who  arrange  the  plans 
for  the  education  of  the  minds  of  children  need  to  have  the  clearest  perception  o^ 
their  natural  tendencies  and  proclivities.  We  cannot  add  a  new  faculty  to  the  mind, 
but  we  can  surround  it  with  new  influences  which  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit. 
Some  methods  of  teaching  are  unlike  those  which  nature  presents,  and  the  habits  of 
observation  are  retarded  instead  of  developed.  Children  want  to  see  with  their  own 
eyes  whatever  is  around  them  ;  but  in  school -rooms  the  real  things  are  kept  out  of 
sight,  while  they  are  told  to  learn  what  others  know  about  them.  No  wonder  that 
pupils  hail  with  unbounded  joy  the  holidays,  when  they  are  allowed  to  roam  the  fields 
and  woods,  and  learn  nature's  lessons  first-hand.  He  contrasted  the  methods  of  in- 
struction in  the  Kindergarten  school  with  the  system  of  the  ordinary  primary  schools. 
The  true  office  of  object-teaching  is  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  study  of  text-books. 
He  understood  the  use  of  object- teaching  to  be,  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  studying  by 
observation  through  the  study  of  objects,  books,  and  by  oral  instruction.  In  conclusion, 
he  briefly  stated  the  proper  methods  of  object-teaching.  Objective  instruction  can  most 
readily  open  the  gates  of  science.  To  know  is  a  great  attainment ;  to  know  how  to 
do  is  a  high  art.  The  first  comprises  knowledge ;  the  second  the  ability  to  use  it. 
To  secure  the  great  attainment  is  the  first  duty  of  every  teacher ;  to  master  the  high 
art  is  of  equal  importance  ;  it  makes  the  first  valuable  and  ensures  success  in  its  use. 
Doing  the  same  thing  may  be  both  easy  and  difficult, —  easy  when  done  in  the  right 
way;  difficult  when  done  in  the  wrong  way.  Let  teachers  remember  their  first  duty  in 
regard  to  methods  of  instruction  ;  to  know  which  ones  are  in  harmony  with  nature ; 
also,  to  take  due  care  in  so  attending  to  the  second  as  to  master  the  high  art  of  using 
these  methods  in  the  best  manner,  and  a  crown  of  success  shall  be  their  reward. 

The  discussion  on  the  paper  was  opened  by  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  thought  that  a  thorough  reform  is  needed  in  our  system  of  primary  instruc- 
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tion»  and  that  object-teaching  should  become  a  principle,  instead  of  a  conviction  as  at 
present.  He  was  convinced  that  we  are  radically  wrong  in  our  whole  system  of  pri- 
mary instruction  :  in  both  our  school-rooms,  our  play-rooms,  and  our  books.  He 
thought  that  this  hot -house  system  must  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  of  Concord,  said  that,  at  first  we  are  confronted  with  the 
question  :  "  Why  do  not  children  take  the  same  interest  in  their  studies  that  they  do 
in  their  play  ? "  It  could  be  answered  that  it  was  because  we  do  not  place  around 
them  the  same  attractions  that  the  God  of  Nature  presents.  He  referred  to  the  time, 
forty  years  ago,  when  he  himself  taught  school  in  the  old  Masonic  Temple,  where  he 
had  had  four  years  of  the  most  delightful  experiences.  He  said  that  his  teachers 
were,  in  addition  to  himself,  Margaret  Fuller,  the  ideal  woman  as  yet,  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Peabody,  who  is  now  introducing  the  Kindergarten  system  into  this  city,  and 
whom  they  would  hear  during  the  present  occasion.  In  closing,  he  expressed  himself 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  advanced  educational  movements  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  thought  that  in  order  to  teach  any  system  successfully 
we  must  have  faith  in  what  we  teach.  He  did  not  think  any  teacher  had  entirely 
ignored  the  fundamental  principles  of  object-teaching.  He  held  that  some  teachers 
are  more  suited  to  certain  kinds  of  teaching  than  others.  He  introduced  Mrs.  Willard, 
of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary,  as  one  who  was  successful  as  a  teacher  of  memorizing. 

Some  discussion  followed  as  to  the  merits  of  Mrs- Willard's  system  ;  and  Mr.  Alcott 
asked  if  Mrs.  Willard  was  successful  in  inculcating  in  her  sjrstem  of  memorizing  the 
meaning  of  the  words  memorized  ;  if  she  did  not,  she  was  a  second-rate  teacher. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  a  short  recess  was  taken,  after  which  Mr.  M.  A.  New- 
ell,  the  principal  of  the  State  normal  school  in  Baltimore,  read  a  paper  on  "  English 
Grammar  in  the  Elementary  Schools."  He  said  that  among  modem  writers  of  dis- 
tinction, not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  studied  English  grammar  as  such.  We  might  as 
well  try  to  learn  to  dance  by  studying  anatomical  forms  ;  to  sing,  by  studying  Tyn- 
dall  on  sound,  as  to  learn  to  speak  the  English  language  by  studying  the  English  gram  • 
mar.  We  learn  to  sing  by  singing,  and  to  draw  by  drawing,  and  in  the  same  way  we 
must  be  taught  to  speak  and  write  correctly  by  speaking  and  writing.  He  thought 
it  a  mistake  to  place  the  theory  before  the  art ;  not  that  a  thorough  artist  did  not  need 
to  know  the  principles  of  his  art,  but  he  must  be  an  artist  in  order  to  require  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles.  A  child  when  it  comes  to  school  must  first  be  required 
to  speak  every  word  it  knows,  correctly,  in  the  first  place,  by  vocal  drill ;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  to  combine  grammatically  in  sentences  the  words  it  knows.  This  must  be 
done  by  requiring  every  child  to  speak  in  full  sentences  whatever  it  wishes  to  express. 
He  thought  that  text-books  in  the  study  of  grammar  should  be  abolished  in  all  grades 
below  the  high  school. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  was  opened  by  W.  E.  Crosby,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Davenport,  la.  He  held  that  theory  and  practice  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
He  thought  that  close  inquiry  into  the  relations  of  words  to  each  other  turned  the 
mind  upon  itself  and  led  it  to  understand  itself.  This  language  movement  began 
very  recently,  and  we  have  reached  the  point  stated  by  Professor  Newell.  But  by  his 
own  experience,  he  has  found  that  the  combination  of  the  theory  and  the  practice  " 
had  been  the  most  successful. 

Normal  Department. 
This  department  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  C.   Rounds,  of  Farmington, 
Me.,  who,  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  made  a  brief  address,  stating  the  object 
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of  the  work  before  them  for  the  sessions,  to  be  the  consideration  of  questions  of  gen- 
eral and  national  importance.  He  expressed  the  wish  that  the  discussions  might  be 
as  free  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
different  members  in  their  experience.  The  first  paper  read  was  one  by  Mr.  J.  C 
Greenough,  principal  of  the  State  normal  school,  Rhode  Island,  the  subject  being, 
"  What  is  the  Proper  Work  of  the  Normal  School  ? " 

The  speaker  began  by  showing  the  importance  of  the  question.  Normal  schools 
are  expected  to  take  the  lead  in  preparing  teachers  and  in  improving  methods  of  in- 
struction.  They  are  sources  of  professional  enthusiasm.  Normal  schools  are  needed 
to  prepare  teachers  for  schools  of  the  higher  grade.  The  instruction  given  in  them 
should  be  adapted  to  the  intellectual  condition  of  those  receiving  it,  and  to  the  wants 
of  schools  in  their  vicinity.  A  Normal  school  should  at  least  furnish  suitable  teachers 
for  elementary  schools,  because  there  is  a  great  want  of  them,  and  because  as  teachers 
are  usually  promoted,  it  is  important  their  early  training  should  be  good.  Every  one 
who  carefully  considers  the  relation  of  primary  to  other  instruction  would  assent  to 
the  motto  of  Hesiod,  *'  The  beginning  is  half  the  whole."  The  most  important 
things  to  be  regarded  in  providing  professional  instruction  for  teachers  are  the  laws  of 
mental  activity  and  development.  In  support  of  this  proposition,  he  gave  a  brief 
outline  of  the  mental  powers  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  course  of  study 
adapted  to  elementary  instruction  was  in  part  indicated,  and  the  relation  of  elemen- 
tary to  scientific  instruction  shown  as  teaching  the  impoatance  of  scientific  knowledge 
to  the  teacher  of  an  elementary  school.  He  then  considered  the  question,  "  In  what 
manner  shall  the  pupils  of  a  Normal  school  gain  the  needed  knowledge  ? "  and  noticed 
the  modes  of  teaching  now  practised,  viz. :  Text-book  teaching ;  lecturing ;  and  teach- 
ing proper,  which  consists  in  fixing  the  pupil's  attention  upon  the  real  object  or  sub- 
ject of  study,  and  so  directing  him  that  he  will  obtain  correct  ideas  and  embody  them 
in  correct  expressions.  The  importance  of  recitations  by  pupils  of  Normal  schools,  of 
growing  opportunities  for  actual  teaching,  were  urged,  on  the  ground  that  professional 
skill  comes  of  professional  drill.  While  practice  schools  are  useful,  there  are  advan- 
tages in  having  one  member  of  the  class  teach,  while  the  others  take  their  places  as 
pupils.  In  teaching  the  principles  of  a  science  no  text-books  should  be  used,  and 
apparatus,  mineralogical  collections,  etc,  often  retard  the  progress  of  elementary 
instruction.  The  sources  of  a  teacher's  power  are  found  in  his  sensibilities  rather 
than  in  his  intellect.  The  emotional  nature  may  be  made  to  minister  to  effectiveness 
in  teaching  by  the  use  of  aesthetic  culture ;  the  teaching  of  drawing  would  develop 
this.  The  study  of  the  best  productions  of  the  old  masters  of  English  literature  will 
also  develop  aesthetic  culture.  Teaching  should  be  made  a  life*work  in  order  that 
the  emotions  may  press  in  full  strength  towards  its  accomplishment  The  normal  pu- 
pil should  be  led  to  appreciate  the  teacher's  work  in  its  relations  to  the  highest  good 
of  the  individual  and  of  society.  High  ideas  should  be  formed  by  contemplating  the 
lives  of  eminent  teachers.  The  moral  and  the  religious  nature  of  the  teacher  should 
be  enlisted  in  the  work. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  had  been  finished,  its  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Boyden,  of  Bridgewater.  He  thought  an  important  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  in 
Normal  schools  was  to  instruct  teachers  how  to  organize  and  govern  schools ;  also, 
how  to  teach.  In  regard  to  the  last  point,  teachers  must  understand  the  minds  of 
pupils,  and  the  methods  of  reaching  them.  The  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  the 
first  essential  of  success  in  a  teacher.     He  agreed  with  the  essayist  as  to  the  ad  van- 
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tage  of  putting  students  in  Normal  schools  into  actual  service  as  teachers  in  their 
respective  classes. 

Dr.  M.  R.  Leverson,  of  Hanover,  North  Germany,  recently  of  New  York,  followed. 
He  thought,  though  the  object  of  teaching  was  to  make  pupils  good  citizens,  nothing 
was  done  in  our  schools  to  fit  them  for  their  duties  as  members  of  society.  The  strikes 
of  New  York  had  taken  $30,000,000  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  laboring  men,  and 
children  ought  to  be  taught  so  that  they  would  not  enter  into  such  attempts.  It  is  as 
easy  to  teach  these  things  as  to  teach  astronomy,  and  if  taught  they  would  almost 
revolutionize  society.  He  tried  what  he  could  to  introduce  these  studies  to  New  York 
teachers ;  but  the  political  corruption  had  prevented,  and  he  judged  he  ought  to  have 
tried  New  England  instead. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Maine,  was  the  next  speaker.  He  thought  it  imporatnt  that  scholars 
should  be  taught  their  relations  to  the  community  in  which  they  live,  as  the  last 
speaker  suggested,  and  it  is  done  to  some  extent  An  enthusiasm  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  should  be  inculcated  in  Normal  schools,  as  a  basis  of  success  in  a  teacher's 
life. 

At  this  point  the  discussion  was  suspended  in  order  that  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  of 
the  cojored  Normal  school  at  Hampton,  Va.,  might  speak  of  Normal  schools  among 
the  freedmen.  He  says  that  about  four  fifths  of  the  illiterate  persons  in  the  country 
are  in  the  Southern  States.  It  will  be  generations  before  the  colored  teachers  will 
be  admitted  to  the  higher  white  schools  of  the  South,  and  during  that  time  they  must 
be  trained  in  Normal  schools  supported  by  the  charity  of  the  North.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  colored  teachers,  —  a  demand  much  beyond  the  supply.  Industrial 
education  is  much  needed  The  Normal  school  for  freedmen  should  be  religious  but 
not  sectarian,  though  it  had  better  be  sectarian  than  not  religious.  Those  studies 
which  develop  the  reasoning  powers  are  most  practical  for  the  colored  race.  In 
Hampton  Normal  school  industrial  instruction  is  given,  the  students  working  one  day 
in  each  week,  beside  Saturdays,  and  making  as  much  progress  as  where  they  study 
the  entire  week.  The  need  of  colored  teachers  is  increasing  constantly,  and  the 
future  of  the  race  depends  upon  their  education. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  of' New  York,  recently  of  St.  Louis,  followed  with  a  paper 
upon  "  The  American  Normal  School."  She  said  the  American  Normal  school  should 
give  to  its  pupils  the  garnered  treasures  of  the  past,  and  send  them  forth  with  the 
abilities  to  dispense  it  It  should  also  give  its  pupil,  though  sparingly,  special  methods 
and  rules  for  doing  his  work.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  teachers  are  women  than 
ever  before,  and  they  are  doing  their  work  successfully.  The  fi'equent  changes  of 
teachers  call  for  a  uniform  system  of  Normal  school  teaching.  The  teaching  should  be 
practical,  and  embrace  what  is  learned  by  contact  with  the  world,  as  preparing  women 
to  teach  boys  ;  their  own  hearts  will  show  them  how  to  teach  girls.  Children  must  be 
taught  how  to  acquire  knowledge  firom  the  book,  and  Nomud  schools  should  fit  teach- 
ers to  do  this  work. 

It  being  late  when  the  reading  of  the  paper  was  finished,  no  discussion  was  had 
upon  it,  and  the  department  adjourned 

Department  of  Superintendrncb. 

Mr.  John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  presided  at  the  session  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  which  held  its  sessions  in  one  of  the  smaller  halls,  where  about  sev- 
enty persons  assembled    The  exercises  included  an  essay  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Harrington, 
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of  New  Bedford,  and  a  general  discussion.  Mr.  Harrington  announced  his  subject  as 
"  The  Extent,  Methods,  and  Value  of  Supervision  in  a  System  of  Schools. "  He  pref- 
aced the  paper  by  saying  that  wherever  in  it  the  word  man  was  used  it  was  as  a  col- 
lective noun,  including  both  sexes,  for  he  recognized  woman  as  the  equal  of  man  in 
all  that  pertained  to  educational  matters.  He  started  with  the  declaration  that  wher- 
ever schools  were  defective  and  poor,  it  was  in  almost  every  case  owing  to  a  want  of 
supervision  of  a  proper  kind.  He  declared  it  impossible  for  local  school  committees 
to  properly  supervise  schools,  because  they  rarely,  if  ever,  were  fitted  for  the  work  by 
nature  or  training,  and  had  not  the  time  which  they  were  willing,  gratuitously,  to  give 
to  the  work.  He  instanced  the  supervision  of  a  single  mind,  which  was  foun^  in  all 
successful  business  enterprises,  and  asked  what  greater  work  was  being  done  where 
greater  superintending  talent  was  called  for  than  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
country.  His  fevorite  system  was  first  a  State  supervisor  of  education,  next  a  coun- 
ty supervisor,  then  town  and  city  school  committees  or  directors,  towns  and  cities,  of 
course,  being  left  ft-ee  to  select  school  superintendents  if  they  should  so  decide.  He 
urged  that  all  parts  of  the  State  had  a  common  interest  to  see  that  the  youth  were  ed- 
ucated, that  ignorance  and  crime  might  be  done  away  with.  He  could  not  excuse  the 
neglect  of  Massachusetts  in  not  appointing  county  superintendents  of  schools,  which 
twenty  other  States  of  the  Union  had  already  done.  It  could  only  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  school  committees  feared  a  curtailing  of  their  power. 

Mr.  Harrington  received  a  good  round  of  applause  for  his  admirable  paper,  which 
was  closely  listened  to. 

A  general  discussion  then  ensued,  which  was  opened  by  Superintendent  Harris,  of 
St.  Louis,  who  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  the  system  in  operation  in  St.  Louis,  ot 
making  principals  of  schools  supervisors  of  their  different  departments,  requiring 
them  to  use  two  thirds  of  their  time  in  daily  visitations  to  the  different  rooms,  instead 
of  teaching  all  the  time,  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvam'a,  and  others,  followed,  and  the  discussion  was  very 
interesting. 

Department  of  Higher  Instruction. 

The  meeting  in  this  department  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  D.  A.  Wal- 
lace, who  presided.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Alexander  Blaikie,  D.  D.  President 
Tappan,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  programme,  made  a  report  to  the  effect 
that  the  printed  programme  would  have  to  be  varied  from  on  account  of  the  necessary 
absence  of  persons  announced  to  participate  ;  that  the  proceedings  would  have  to  be 
limited  to  the  reports  of  committees  and  the  address  of  Prof.  Pickering. 

Vice-President  Wallace  then  read  his  paper  on  "  College  Degrees."  These  are 
desig!ied  to  be  a  specific  measure  of  attainment.  They  are  of  two  kinds, —  those 
conferred  afler  examination,  and  those  conferred  without  examination  or  honorary 
degrees.  The  special  significance  of  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  for  example,  should 
be  the  same  in  all  the  various  colleges.  No  degree  should  be  conferred  on  account 
of  family,  wealth,  influence,  or  public  favor.  To  confer  dee^rees  for  these  reasons 
upon  unworthy  persons  was  a  wrong  to  the  recipient  and  to  the  public,  as  such  a  cus- 
tom had  the  effect  to  depreciate  the  value  of  such  degree.  The  degrees  of  d.  d.  and 
LL.  D.  should  be  based  upon  attainments  as  well  defined  as  the  lower  degrees. 
These  attainments  cannot  be  ascertained  by  examination,  but  may  by  other  means  as 
satisfactory  and  unquestionable  as  examination.  The  policy  followed  in  some  col 
leges,  of  giving  degrees  upon  the  ground  that  the  parent  of  the  recipient  was  a  patron 
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of  the  college,  or  that  it  was  desirable  for  the  reputation  of  the  college  to  have  as  long 
a  list  of  graduates  as  possible,  was  to  be  deprecated.  The  plan  of  having  examina- 
tions by  professors  of  the  college  was  also  objectionable.  As  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  irregularity  of  conditions  upon  which  degrees  are  bestowed,  it  was  suggested  that 
each  State  should  establish  a  senate  of  learned  men  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  degrees  from  the  several  colleges  within  its  borders.  The  degree  itself 
should  be  conferred  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  college  of  which  the  student  is  a  mem- 
ber upon  Commencement  day,  but  to  give  the  degree  validity,  the  previous  examination 
of  the  senate,  and  its  seal  and  certificate,  should  be  essential. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Dennison  University,  warmly 
approved  of  the  sentiments  of  the  paper,  and  hoped  some  means  would  .be  found  to 
carry  them  into  effect. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  assented  to  the  leading  ideas  presented  in 
the  paper,  but  thought  that  the  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  was,  that  the  scheme 
would  operate  against  the  weak  colleges,  and  weak  colleges  were  always  in  the 
majority. 

The  college  degrees  of  this  country  were  justly  held  in  low  estimation.  He  said 
justly,  because  there  were  many  institutions  authorized  to  confer  degrees,  and  in  one 
of  them,  at  least, -degrees  were  sold  without  any  examination.  The  difficulty  they 
met  at  Cambridge  was  to  secure  proper  examiners  outside  of  the  list  of  college  pro- 
fessors. None  but  practical  teachers  make  good  examiners.  There  had  been  some 
consultation  between  two  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  a 
common  standard  of  examination  for  the  degrees.  He  suggested,  as  a  temporary 
remedy,  that  the  German  system  might  be  adopted,  that  in  the  use  of  the  title  the 
name  of  the  college  should  follow  the  letters  indicating  the  title,  as  for  example  :  ll. 
D.,  Berl,  meaning  the  degree  of  Berlin  College.  He  stated  that  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  would  not  be  given  hereafter  at  Cambridge  except  upon  examination. 

Among  the  following  speakers  was  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Illinois,  who  suggested  that  in 
the  popular  judgment  degrees  of  college  amounted  to  but  little.  The  American  mind 
was  practical  in  its  action,  and  asked  what  a  man  was  doing  at  present,  rather  than 
what  college  degree  he  had,  or  whether  he  had  any,  in  deciding  upon  his  actual  at- 
tainment There  might  be  some  question  whether  the  granting  of  degrees  has  such 
high  claims  to  consideration  upon  grounds  of  public  or  private  utility  as  is  sometimes 
claimed.  He  was  free  to  admit,  however,  that  the  students  themselves  valued  the 
degrees,  and  were  stimulated  to  diligence  in  study  by  their  desire  to  attain  them.  At 
his  college  they  were  trying  the  experiment  of  granting  no  degrees,  with  what  success 
he  could  not  yet  say.  In  the  place  of  the  usual  parchment  they  give  a  certificate  stat- 
ing what  branches  the  student  has  actually  studied  and  what  his  percentage  in  each 
has  been. 

Dr.  Reed,  of  Missouri,  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  routine  degrees  at  Oxford,  in 
England,  were  conferred  upon  very  low  attainments  on  the  part  of  students,  while 
there  were  special  examinations  for  the  highest  degrees,  which,  of  course*  required  the 
highest  attainments.  He  thought  it  might  be  well  to  confer  more  degrees  than  at 
present.  In  Harvard  College  there  were  seventy  different  courses  of  study ;  why 
should  not  an  appropriate  degree  be  conferred  for  proficiency  in  either  of  them  ? 
The  grade  of  proficiency  was  much  lower  at  Harvard,  a  few  years  since,  than  it  now 
is  in  most  or  any  of  the  Western  colleges.  When  Edward  Everett  was  a  student  at 
Harvard,  he  says  he  studied  arithmetic  and  begun  the  study  of  Greek  afler  entrance. 
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In  view  of  the  example  of  Oxford  and  Harvard,  he  thought  the  Western  colleges 
need  not  humiliate  themselves,  but  might  consider  themselves  as  having  kept  satis- 
factory  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times.  He  did  not  believe  much  in  legislation. 
In  his  opinion,  the  example  of  the  leading  colleges,  such  as  Harvard,  would  have 
much  more  effect  than  any  legislation.  In  the  examinations  at  West  Point  which  he 
had  attended,  few  or  none  of  the  visitors  attempted  any  questioning  of  the  pupils,  but 
left  it  with  the  professors  to  go  through  with  the  examination.  The  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  as  he  understood  it,  certified  only  that  the  possessor  of  it  had  passed 
through  the  college  curriculum. 

Professor  Henkle,  of  Ohio,  favored  average  examinations ;  that  is,  that  students 
should  be  examined  several  times  in  the  particular  branch,  and  the  average  of  the 
several  examinations  would  be  a  better  test  of  proficiency  than  any  single  one. 

The  most  of  the  speakers  indorsed  the  leading  idea  of  the  essay,  that  there  should 
be  a  uniform  standard  by  which  degrees  should  be  granted,  while  they  did  not  commit 
themselves  in  favor  of  State  legislation  in  the  matter. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  association  reassembled  at  eight  p.  m.,  in  the  Lowell  Institute.  The  Rev.  A. 
D,  Mayo,  of  Cincinnati,  read  an  essay  on  "  Methods  of  Moral  Instruction  in  Public 
Schools."  He  said  that  we  have  fallen  in  the  era  of  methods  in  public  instruction, 
and  now  we  approach  the  era  of  method  in  moral  culture.  We  must  first  rid  our- 
selves of  a  huge  drift  of  error  in  regard  to  the  province  of  our  common  public 
schools.  The  purpose  of  our  schools  is  not  to  make  either  scholars  or  saints,  and  for 
that  purpose  we  have  no  right  to  appropriate  a  dollar  of  the  people's  money.  The 
province  of  these  schools  is  to  make  good  American  citizens,  and  make  them  become 
such  men  and  women  as  the  republic  can  trust  in  the  future.  The  morality  to  be 
inculcated  is  that  of  the  Christian  religion.  Less  than  this  we  cannot  do  ;  more  than 
this  we  have  no  right  to  do.  We  cannot  teach  a  Chinese  or  heathen  standard  of 
morality,  neither  can  we  teach  the  vague  standards  of  materialism.  Every  method 
presupposes  a  living  soul  at  the  very  centre  of  operation,  without  which,  the  school  is 
a  mere  machine.  But  is  this  side  of  the  question  not  falling  into  insignificance  ?  In 
the  inculcation  of  practical  methods  he  feared  that  the  former  had  been  neglected. 
But  no  one  can  become  a  fit  teacher  of  children  unless  the  teacher  maintains  a  high 
Christian  standard.  This  rage  for  intellectual  culture  is  becoming  the  Moloch  of  our 
American  schools.  The  teaching  of  young  children  is  now  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  young  women,  and  the  tendency  is  to  advance  women  in  the  work.  He 
thought  that  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands. 

The  new  methods  of  teaching  open  a  way  for  the  most  successful  moral  instruction  ; 
but  it  is  the  constant  peril  that  they  become  utterly  powerless  in  the  hands  of  a 
teacher  who  has  no  moral  perception.  Our  new  method  of  object  and  oral  training  is 
still  on  trial.  Unless  we  place  in  our  school-rooms  a  class  of  teachers  filled  with  a 
high  moral  purpose,  the  children  will  be  dragged  down  to  become  common  earth- 
worms. Our  young  women  teachers,  especially,  need  higher  moral  ideas.  He  had 
noticed  that  boys  in  the  higher  grades  fi-equently  complained  of  injustice  on  the  part 
of  their  female  teachers,  and  he  thought  something  of  this  might  be  due  to  overwork, 
but  he  thought  it  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  need  of  a  higher  moral  purpose. 
The  common  school  is  the  place  where  the  child  should  be  taught  the  great  lessons  of 
morality  in  public  life,  for  morality  and  patriotism  are  inseparable  in  a  land  like  ours. 
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Our  teachers  are  too  often  so  highly  wrought  in  aesthetic  and  literary  culture  that  they 
go  into  our  schools  with  an  utter  ignorance,  and  almost  an  utter  contempt  for  our 
common  American  life ;  very  charming,  no  doubt,  as  ornaments  uf  wealthy  homes, 
but  utterly  unfit  to  mould  our  boys  into  well-rounded  American  citizens.  Mr.  Mayo 
then  defended  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  which  he  said  was  the  great 
bulwark  of  morality  in  the  schools.  No  American  citizens,  he  said,  have  the  right  to 
insist  that  the  Bible  shall  not  be  kept  in  the  schools  as  the  text-book  of  morality. 
The  imperative  need  of  our  schools  to-day  is  some  method  of  common-sense  moral 
supervision.  There  are  dangers  connected  with  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  the 
common  schools  that  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  many  of  our  schools  are  moral  pest- 
houses.  Every  principal  of  our  great  common  schools  will  tell  us  that  such  schools 
need  increasing  vigilance.  It  may  be,  he  said,  that  this  is  all  vague  and  indefinite, 
but  the  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  the  hands  of  his  hearers  he 
would  leave  the  care  of  this  tree  of  knowledge,  whose  leaves  should  be  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nation. 

Dr.  Gregory,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  was  introduced.  He  said  that 
our  schools  were  designed  not  only  to  educate  the  children  intellectually,  but  morally, 
and  the  expenditure  for  their  support  could  not  be  justified  if  we  took  away  that 
which  makes  the  children  grow  up  into  good  citizens.  We  cannot  send  a  child's 
intellect  to  school  and  keep  his  moral  nature  at  home.  The  highest  intellectual  cul- 
ture cannot  be  attained  unless  there  is  a  moral  nature  which  will  furnish  the  necessary 
incentives.  The  safety  of  the  republic  and  of  humanity  itself  depended  upon  the 
moral  instruction  .of  our  public  schools. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  White,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  State, 
said  that  Mr.  Mayo  had  to-night  given  us  the  truth  in  eloquent  words  and  more  elo- 
quent spirit,  and  he  thought  that  with  such  examples  inspiring  our  teachers,  the 
republic  is  safe.  His  creed  was  a  brief  one,  and  not  of  his  own  originating,  but 
derived  from  reading  the  words  of  one  of  our  best  friends  of  education,  now  gone  to 
his  final  rest — JosiahQuincy  —  who  said,  "There  can  be  no  freedom  without  morality, 
no  morality  without  religion,  and  no  religion  without  the  Bible ;"  and  so,  he  said,  give 
us  the  Bible. 

SECOND    DAY. 

The  second  day's  session  of  the  National  Educational  Association  opened  at  a  few 
minutes  after  the  appointed  hour,  nine  o*clock,  the  president,  E.  E.  White,  in  the 
chair ;  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Illinois ;  after  which  the  associa- 
tion passed  the  time  until  ten  o'clock  in  attending  to  business  matters. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  chair :  On  places  for  teachers, 
Mrs.  Cummings,  of  Missouri,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Stowe,  of  Connecticut,  H.  D.  Pierce,  of  New 
Jersey,  D.  M.  Camp,  of  Connecticut,  and  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Massachusetts ;  on  Reso- 
lutions, Messrs.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  C.  C. 
Rounds,  of  Maine,  J.  B.  Merwin,  of  St.  Louis,  N.  Carleton,  of  Connecticut,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  and  N.  P.  Dutton,  of  Alabama.  An  invitation  was  received 
and  read  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  inviting  the  members  of 
the  association  to  visit  the  institute.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  an  expression 
of  thanks  was  tendered  the  secretary  of  the  institute.  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin, 
presented  a  report  in  behalf  of  the  committee  on  a  "  national  university,"  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  committee  had  devised  plans  for  conducting  such  an  institution, 
and  were  happy  to  report  that  the  prospects  of  its  future  existence  were  favorable. 
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At  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  William  F,  Phelps,  principal  of  the  first  State  Normal  school, 
Minnesota,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  System  of  Normal  Training ;  Schools  Best  Adapted 
to  the  Wants  of  our  People."  The  essayist  traced  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
Normal  schools,  from  the  time  wl^en  the  first  one  was  opened,  in  July,  1859,  at 
Lexington,  Mass.,  until  the  present  day,  when  all  the  Northern  and  Northwestern, 
and  some  of  the  Southern  States  are  provided  with  teachers'  seminaries.  Acknowl- 
edging the  defects  in  the  present  system,  he  pleaded  not  only  for  wider  instruction  in 
book  knowledge  in  our  schools,  but  also  for  more  care  in  the  development  of  charac- 
ters, morals,  and  habits.  As  one  step  towards  making  education  a  science,  he 
recommended  that  every  college  should  have  a  professor  of  teaching,  and  that  every 
State  should  have  a  higher  Normal  training  school,  with  a  supplementary  one  in  each 
"  county. 

After  a  few  songs  from  the  Jubilee  Singers,  the  discussion  of  the  paper  was  opened 
by  Mr.  D.  B.  Hagar,  who  stated  that  the  Normal  school  system  of  Massachusetts 
embraced  a  preparatory  course  for  Grammar  school  teaching  and  also  one  for  the 
higher  schools.  There  were  also  training  schools  in  different  localities.  He  was  not 
in  favor  of  establishing  Normal  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  but  believed  strongly  in  the 
good  effects  of  teachers'  institutes.  President  Hudson,  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
stated  that  at  present  there  was  a  normal  department  connected  with  his  institution, 
and  he  hoped  that  soon  there  would  be  similar  ones  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

The  national  commissioner  of  education,  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  then  presented  a 
paper  on  *'  The  Educational  Lesson  of  Statistics."  Some  of  the  lessons  of  the  cen- 
sus of  1 8 70  were  given.  Over  6,550,000  were  reported  in  the  over  124,000  schools 
of  the  country.  Of  this  number  of  pupils,  232,000  were  foreign.  These  scholars 
were  instructed  by  over  219,000  teachers,  93,000  of  these  being  males.  The  total 
expenditure  for  instruction  was  $94,194,000.  The  extremes  of  expenditure  per  head, 
are  :  In  Arkansas  64  cents,  and  in  Connecticut  ^3.99.  Mr.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Con- 
necticut, followed  with  a  few  remarks,  and  after  some  business  announcements  had 
been  made,  the  session  closed  at  about  half-past  twelve. 

THE  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Elementary  Department. 

In  the  elementary  department  the  exercises  began  with  a  reading  of  a  paper  on 
"  The  Adaptation  of  Froebel's  Educational  Ideas  to  American  Institutions,"  by  W. 
N.  Hailman,  the  editor  of  the  "  Schul-Zeitung,"  of  Louisville,  Ky.  He  believed  that 
the  application  of  elementary  methods  should  differ  widely  in  different  countries,  and 
that  what  in  one  might  prove  beneficial,  in  another  would  turn  out  the  reverse.  Only 
such  foreign  methods  should  be  adopted  as  could  be  used  with  advantage.  Switzer- 
land and  Germany  have  done  more  careful  and  systematic  thinking  on  the  subject  of 
education  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  beside,  and  naturally  in  those  countries  the 
best  systems  have  been  developed.  A  revolution  in  educational  science  is  fast  trans- 
forming all  educational  machinery.  He  referred  to  the  system  of  Froebel,  whose 
labor  was  directed  to  seek  an  approach  to  the  perception  of  the  child.  This  had 
resulted  in  the  invention  of  the  Kindergarten  system.  He  thought  that  the  United 
States  offered  the  greatest  fields  for  the  system  of  education  invented  by  Froebel. 
Whether  this  redounded  to  our  honor  or  shame  he  could  not  tell.  One  reason  for 
the  need  of  the  system  was  the  character  of  our  people,  and  of  this  we  can  be  proud  j 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  our  present  general  system  of  education    is  one  of  the 
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worst  in  the  world ;  indeed,  we  cannot  in  many  cases  rightly  call  it  by  the  name  of  an 
education.  He  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  true-hearted,  clear- 
headed people  from  all  parts  of  the  land  to  examine  this  system  and  consider  what  is 
needed  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  our  schools,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
department    In  closing,  he  offered  resolutions  to  that  effect 

Dr.  Adolph  Douai,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  spoke  in  commendation  of  the  Kindergarten 
system. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  then  spoke  of  the  system,  saying  that  she  thought  Froe- 
bel's  peculiarity  to  be  that  he  prepares  the  child  to  learn.  He  began  with  the  young- 
est children,  endeavoring  to  find  the  best  means  of  educating  the  senses.  She  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  gradual  development  of  a  child's  perception,  illustrating 
the  method  by  means  of  some  of  the  appliances  used  in  the  system.  By  these 
methods,  children  gained  accuracy  of  perception  before  they  were  seven  years  old,  and 
also  gained  the  development  of  many  of  the  best  £aiculties.  No  child  thus  instructed 
can  grow  up  entirely  superficial  in  character. 

Miss  Peabody  was  warmly  applauded  for  her  instructive  remarks,  and  several  per- 
sons testified  to  the  great  efficiency  of  the  Kindergarten  system. 

Mr.  Hail  man's  resolution  was  adopted,  and  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  its  provisions. 

After  a  short  recess,  Mr.  Ambrose  P.  Kelsey,  the  principal  of  the  High  school  in 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  read  a  paper  on  "  School  Architecture  and  Furniture."  He  said  that 
he  would  speak  principally  of  the  schools  of  small  towns,  rather  than  those  of  cities. 
He  thought  that  all  such  school -houses  should  be  so  built  that  they  can  be  readily 
enlarged.  The  location  of  school  buildings  should  be  gravely  considered.  If  possi- 
ble, they  should  be  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  grove,  on  a  lot  not  less  than 
half  an  acre  in  extent  It  is  not  necessary  to  level  the  ground,  for  irregularities  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Trees 'should  be  planted.  The  walks  should  be  irregu- 
lar and  the  grounds  made  as  beautiful  as  possible.  In  regard  to  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  buildings,  he  advocated  more  ornamentation,  and  said  that  the  small 
expense  would  be  justified  by  the  pride  which  the  pupils  would  feel  in  the  building. 
They  would  thus  be  kept  from  defacing  and  injuring  the  premises.  He  thought  that 
the  interior  should  be  attractive  and  pleasant,  for  the  feeling  of  repulsion  which  so 
many  children  feel  towards  the  school  arises  in  the  greater  part  from  the  barren  inte- 
riors of  the  school  building.  The  paper  gave  many  excellent  suggestions  regarding 
heating,  ventilation,  and  other  accessories  of  the  school-room.  The  reading  of  this 
paper  and  the  subsequent  transaction  of  some  routine  business  brought  the  proceed- 
ings to  a  close. 

Normal  Department. 

In  this  department  the  paper  announced  for  the  first  hour  having  been  read  on 
Tuesday  by  Gen.  Armstrong,  the  exercises  were  opened  with  a  discussion  of  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Greenough  and  Miss  Brackett  on  Normal  schools. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Vermont,  began  the  discussion  by  saying  that  he  believed  the 
work  of  the  Normal  school  was  not  to  teach  subjects,  but  methods.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  people  were  prepared  for  this  or  not,  but  was  conviced  that  the  method  of 
teaching  was,  for  a  teacher,  worth  more  than  the  subject  Very  few  teachers  employed 
by  him  were  qualified  to  teach  geography  without  a  book.  No  scholar  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  a  Normal  school  until  all  subjects  had  been  mastered,  and  then  two  or 
three  years  should  be  spent  in  learning  how  to  teach. 

28 
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Mr.  George  P.  Beard,  of  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  was  the  next  speaker.  He  differed 
from  Mr.  Williams,  and  thought  the  foct  that  the  teachers  Mr.  Williams  mentioned 
were  not  able  to  teach  geography  without  a  book,  proved  that  subjects  needed  to  be 
taught.  Those  fitting  for  teachers  cannot  devote  time  to  the  separate  study  of  sub- 
ject and  methods.  They  should  be  combined.  He  thought  the  form  of  recitation 
in  the  Normal  schools  should  be  topicaL  A  pupil  should  be  required  to  tell  the  class 
what  he  knows  about  a  given  subject,  and  his  opinions  should  be  criticised  by  the  class. 
This  is  not,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  but  reciting. 
Referring  to  Miss  Brackett's  paper,  he  thought  the  time  would  never  come  when 
women  would  be  in  charge  of  all  schools,  but  mainly  of  the  primary,  and  sometimes 
of  the  higher. 

Mr.  £.  H.  Cook,  principal  of  the  Normal  school  at  Westchester,  Penn.,  followed 
Mr.  Beard.  He  thought  Normal  schools  should  not  teach  mere  methods,  but  should 
teach  the  science  of  all  education,  developing  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  and  his 
profession.  Many  of  the  best  educated  men  are  poor  teachers.  Knowledge  is  power 
only  when  it  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Beard  replied  that  he  knew  no  better  form  to  develop  individuality  than  the  top- 
ical form  of  recitation. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Verrill,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  the  pupils  of  Normal  schools  should 
have  the  thought  that  they  are  stud3ring  everything  to  fit  them  for  teaching,  impressed 
upon  them  continually.    He  believed  the  written  form  of  recitation  the  best. 

Mr.  Beard,  in  reply,  said  he  thought  four  days  of  topical,  oral  recitation,  and  one  of 
written  review  each  week,  the  best  method.  ' 

Mr.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  of  the  Michigan  Normal  school,  said  he  did  not  believe  that 
subjects  and  methods  could  be  separated.  Subjects  are  apparatus,  tools,  with  which 
to  work,  and  must  be  used.  In  the  Michigan  school,  the  first  year  is  spent  in  a  sort 
of  review,  with  some  teaching  of  methods.  The  second  year  they  are  taught  the 
principles  upon  which  methods  are  based.  The  third  and  fourth  years  methods  and 
matter  are  united,  though  matter  is  subordinate  to  methods. 

Mr.  Williams  said  he  still  believed  the  teaching  of  subjects  was  not  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  Normal  school,  but  belonged  to  the  High  schools  and  academies.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because  methods  are  taught,  all  teachers  will  be  made  to  conform  to 
one  plan.    Their  individuality  can  be  preserved. 

At  this  point  the  discussion  was  closed,  and  Hon-  T.  W.  Harvey,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  schools  for  Ohio,  was  introduced  and  read  a  paper  on  "  Professional  Train- 
ing in  Normal  Schools."  He  said  there  was  doubt  whether  it  was  wise  to  establish 
expensive  Normal  schools  for  the  training  teachers,  while  but  a  small  proportion  of 
those  trained  make  teaching  a  permanent  profession.  Our  higher  schools  can  furnish 
the  academic  training  required,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  duplicate  this  agency  fur  the 
same  work.  Except  incidentally  in  city  Normal  schools,  there  should  be  no  academic 
teaching  ;  academic  instruction  should  be  given  previously,  and  Normal  school  train- 
ing should  be  purely  professional.  State  Normal  schools  will  train  many  who  will 
not  continue  as  professional  teachers  for  life.  The  course  in  the  Normal  school  should 
be  adapted  mainly  to  the  wants  of  those  who  intend  to  make  teaching  a  profession, 
leaving  to  Normal  institutes.  State  and  county,  and  other  institutions,  the  training  of 
those  who  engage  in  the  work  for  briefer  periods. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  school  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  opened 
the  discussion  of  the  paper.     He  said  there  were  two  classes  of  minds,  —  one  which 
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was  able  to  find  the  central  thought  from  a  mass  of  facts  ;  the  other,  which  is  only 
able  to  accept  certain  principles  and  apply  th  em.  The  latter  are  a  lower  class  of 
minds  than  the  former.  He  believed  teachers  should  agree  upon  certain  things,  and 
unite  to  stand  by  each  other.  In  this  way  the  profession  can  be  established.  Now 
each  man  stands  or  falls  by  himself  He  coincided  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
paper  read  by  Miss  Brackett,  that  the  principles  of  teaching  should  be  uniform;  prin- 
ciples which  should  be  held  by  all.  A  teacher  does  not  lose  his  individuality  by 
agreeing  with  others  any  more  than  a  lawyer  does. 

Miss  Brackett,  of  New  York,  said  there  were  no  text-books  by  American  authors 
equal  to  those  by  German  teachers,  who  have  made  the  science  of  pedagogics  a 
study. 

Mr.  Beard  said  the  question  of  the  best  method  of  bringing  Normal  instruction  to 
the  great  mass  of  school-teachers  was  the  most  important  one  which  could  be  pro- 
posed. Normal  institutes  must  be  largely  relied  upon  for  this  work,  for  Normal 
schools  cannot  do  it  The  need  is  to  secure  the  maximum  of  normal  instruction  at  the 
minimum  of  time  and  expense. 

Mr.  Blake,  of  North  Carolina,  desired  to  be  informed  how  long  Normal  institutes 
should  be  held. 

Mr.  Beard  replied  that  for  four  years  he  had  held  them  for  five  or  six  weeks  in 
July  and  August  Recitations  in  branches  taught  in  the  schools,  followed  by  discus- 
sions of  methods,  etc.,  comprise  the  exercises  in  the  day-time.  Evenings  are  devoted 
to  lectures,  addresses,  etc.  They  should  be  held  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  managed  by  experienced,  efficient  Normal  teachers. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  said  he  agreed  with  the  essayist  that  Normal  schools 
should  be  purely  professional  schools,  and  he  believed  they  could  be  such,  even  if 
academic  education  were  given.  He  would  not  teach  methods  so  much  as  principles. 
The  system  which  would  be  effective  in  Massachusetts  would  be  a  failure  in  Minne- 
sota. Normal  schools  should  build  up  the  school  system  of  the  State,  and  its 
instruction  must  begin  where  that  of  other  schools  ends.  In  the  West,  this  requires 
academic  combined  with  professional  instruction.  Most  Normal  pupils  are  from  the 
rural  districts,  where  they  are  not  fitted  to  receive  professional  instruction.  Elemen- 
tary Normal  schools,  —  localized  institutions, — where  subjects  shall  be  taught,  are 
necessary  in  the  West 

Professor  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  thought  there  would,  for  many  years  yet,  be  two  classes  of  teachers,  — 
one  permanent,  the  other  temporary.  This  necessitates  two  grades  of  Normal 
schools.  In  one  of  these  only  professional  work  will  be  done  ;  in  the  other,  academic 
as  well,  where  a  few  months'  instruction  will  be  given.  We  are  drifting  towards  the 
time  when  these  graded  Normal  schools  will  be  established. 

Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  said  he  doubted  if  the  American  system 
of  education  was  equal  to  that  of  ancient  Greece.  He  would  go  to  Athens  for  a 
model  rather  than  to  Germany.  He  believed  in  idealists  as  well  as  practical  men. 
Men  must  be  up  in  the  clouds  to  see  what  is  going  on.  Common-sense  was  valuable, 
but  uncommon  sense  was  more  so.  He  entertained  the  company  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  remarks  developing  this  line  of  thought,  and  closed  the  discussion. 

A  committee  on  nominations  of  department  officers  reported  as  follows :  For 
President,  Mr.  A.  G.  Boyden,  of  Massachusetts ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  Estabrook, 
of  Michigan ;    Secretary,  Mr.  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland.     The  report  was  adopted. 
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The  secretary  of  the  present  year  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tion.   Adjourned. 

Superintendence  Department. 

In  this  department,  a  paper  on  the  early  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school,  its 
causes  and  remedies,  was  read  by  W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  schools  of  St. 
Louis,  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  the  child  must  be  trained  to  strict  obedience 
before  he  can  be  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  principles  which  underlie  the  highest 
success  ;  that  it  is  then  directive  power  which  he  needs  to  be  strengthened  in.  One 
pf  the  principal  causes  of  early  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  schools  he  held  to  be  found 
in  the  neglect  of  early  education ;  consequently,  he  would  have  the  age  at  which 
scholars  were  admitted  to  school  reduced  to  four  years,  hoping  thus  to  develop  in  the 
child  a  love  for  study,  and  sparing  them  the  mortification  of  being  attached  to  classes 
for  which  their  age  had  unfitted  them.  A  second  reason  he  found  to  be  defective  dis- 
cipline, and  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  first  difficulty  making  the 
withdrawal  of  many  scholars  necessary,  and  the  other  making  it  oftentimes  advisable. 
A  third  and  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  cause  was  to  be  found  in  defective  grading.  The 
result  of  this  mistake  was  to  keep  part  of  the  members  of  a  class  strained  to  the 
utmost,  in  order  to  maintain  a  proper  standard,  while  others  -were  not  exercised 
to  the  extent  required.  Those  who  were  overworked  would  very  likely  drop  from  the 
class  and  possibly  from  the  school.  He  would  do  away  with  the  yearly  examination 
for  promotion,  believing  a  period  of  six  weeks  or  two  months  sufficient  to  intervene 
between  such  tests. 

A.  P.  Stone,  principal  of  the  High  school  at  Portland,  Me.,  followed.  He  deplored 
the  fact  that  children  were  withdrawn  from  school  at  such  an  early  age,  but  insisted 
that  this  was  no  modern  failing.  On  the  other  hand,  he  held  that  the  ages  of  students 
in  our  colleges  to-day  would  be  found  greater  on  the  average  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago. 

The  chairman,  Hon.  John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  disagreed  with  some  of  the 
views  presented  by  Superintendent  Harris,  particularly  with  the  proposal  of  fre- 
quently transferring  pupils  in  order  to  retain  them. 

W.  £.  Crosby,  of  Davenport,  la.,  followed.  He  deprecated  the  idea  of  having 
children  sent  to  the  school-room  at  four  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Springfield,  said  he  felt  that  the  trouble  they  were  discussing 
to-day  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  feeling  which  prevailed  that  an  educa- 
tion was  not  essential  to  success  in  business. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Harrington,  of  New  Bedford,  dissented  from  the  proposition  that  frequent 
transfer  of  pupils  was  desirable. 

A  general  discussion  between  Mr.  Harris  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  spoken 
followed,  the  essayist  ably  defending  his  position. 

Mr.  Seaver,  of  Iowa,  supported  Mr.  Harris'  systeoL  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  of  Providence, 
also  favored  the  same  ideas. 

At  five  o'clock  the  discussion  was  closed,  and  the  association  then  proceeded  to 
elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows  :  President,  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St  Louis ; 
Vice-President,  J.  W.  Paige,  of  Maryland ;  Secretary,  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Department  of  Higher  Instruction. 

The  session  of  the  department  of  higher  instruction  was  held  at  the  lecture -room  of 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  President  Wallace,  of  Monmouth  College,  presiding. 
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The  first  paper  read  was  a  report  of  a  committee  on  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  This  was  read  by  Professor  Tyler,  chairman  of 
the  committee.  In  regard  to  the  Greek,  it  was  recommended  that  the  rules  given  in 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  should  be  substantially  followed.  It  would  be  incon- 
venient in  a  newspaper  report  to  give  any  further  explanation  of  the  ideas  presented, 
as  the  use  of  the  Greek  letters  would  be  necessary.  In  regard  to  Latin  the  authority 
of  Professor  Lane,  of  Harvard,  was  mainly  relied  on.    The  long  vowel  is  as  follows : 

a  as  in  father,  e  as  in  fSte,  1  as  in  machine,  0  as  in  tone,  u  as  in  rule ;  when  short, 
the  same  sounds  shortened,  y  as  French  u,  German  iL 

ae  as  ai  in  aisle,  au  as  ou  in  house,  oe  as  oi  in  oil,  ei  as  in  eight,  with  a  slight  exag- 
geration of  the  English  sound  ee  at  the  end,  eu  like  eh  00  rapidly  pronounced,  ui  as 
we  in  English. 

The  consonants  should  be  pronounced  as  in  English,  with  the  following  exceptions : 
c  and  g  always  have  their  hard  sound  as  in  car  and  garden ;  t  is  always  hard  as  in 
time,  s  is  always  sharp  as  in  sin,  r  and  u  when  consonants  Q'  and  v)  as  y  and  w. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed.  President  Beard,  of  Baltimore  College,  approved  of 
the  report,  and  said  that  the  rules  recommended  corresponded  substantially  to  the 
usage  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  With  the  leading  Northern  and  Southern  univer- 
sities as  leaders  in  the  reform  proposed,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation would  be  adopted  gradually  by  all,  and  that  there  would  be  uniformity  of 
instruction  in  this  country.;^ 

Professor  Harkness  advocated  the  following  of  the  anadogies  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  unless  it  could  possibly  be  ascer- 
tained what  was  the  original  pronunciation.  According  to  his  observation,  the  schol- 
ars of  each  nation,  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Russian,  followed  the  analogies  of  their 
own  language,  and  he  thought  English-speaking  nations  should  do  the  same. 

Professor  Crosby  also  briefly  approved  of  the  English  pronunciation.  He  regarded 
it  due  to  the  demands  of  patriotism.  For  an  American  or  Englishman  to  follow  the 
French  style  in  pronunciation  of  Latin,  seemed  like  denying  one's  own  country  and 
being  ashamed  of  one's  native  tongue. 

Professor  Bartholomew  declared  that  what  is  called  the  continental  method  cannot 
give  uniformity.  If  the  mode  suggested  by  Professor  Tyler  be  followed,  there  was 
eminent  authority  for  sa3ring  that  the  pronunciation  would  not  greatly  differ  from  that 
of  Cicero ;  at  least,  there  would  be  no  more  variation  than  is  now  witnessed  in  the 
pronunciation  of  English  in  the  various  districts  of  England.  He  thought,  also,  it 
took  less  time  to  teach  Latin  in  this  manner. 

Professor  Henkle  had  followed  the  continental  method  a  number  of  years  in  teach- 
ing, but  thought  time  would  be  saved  by  the  method  now  proposed.  In  his  college 
they  had  accordingly  fallen  back  on  the  English  method. 

Professor  Pickering,  of  the  Technological  Institute,  was  now  introduced  to  make  an 
address  on  "  Laboratory  Methods  of  Teaching  Physics."  The  old  method  was  solely 
by  lectures  illustrated  by  experiments  made  in  the  presence  of  students.  In  the  insti- 
tute this  was  still  followed  as  the  preliminary  instruction,  'after  which  each  student 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  study  the  science  practically  by  manipulating  each  for 
himself  under  the  direction  of  the  professor,  the  apparatus,  or  whatever  was  used,  in 
exemplifying  the  abstract  truths  of  the  science.  In  this  way,  the  student  at  the  time 
of  graduation  was  skilled  in  the  manual  department  of  his  science  as  well  as  the  the- 
oretical.   In  the  fttudy  of  chemistry  each  student  had  a  table  and  apparatus  for  him- 
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self;  but  in  other  branches  the  use  of  the  apparatus  was  alternated  so  that  each  in 
turn  had  opportunity  to  becoipe  accustomed  to  the  yarious  instruments  and  experi- 
ments. Some  of  these  instruments  were  very  costly,  so  that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  provide  for  more  than  one  student  at  a  time.  No  difficulty  had  been 
found  as  to  the  breakage  of  instruments  or  apparatus,  and  the  loss  in  this  way  had 
been  no  greater  than  it  would  have  been  among  the  same  number  of  professors.  The 
professor  illustrated  his  method  on  one  or  two  instruments  by  a  demonstration  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience. 

Professor  Slater,  of  Harvard  College,  followed  with  an  address  upon  the  *'  Method 
of  Teaching  Natural  History." 

Evening  Session. 

The  assodation  met  in  the  evening  at  the  Lowell  Institute.  Mr.  Wickersham,  of  the 
committee  on  nominations,  reported  the  following  officers,  who  were  subsequently 
elected :  President,  B.  G.  Northrop,  Connecticut  Vice-presidents,  Newton  6ate> 
man,  Illinois ;  George  P.  Beard,  Missouri ;  Abner  J.  Phipps,  Massachusetts ;  Edward 
Brooks,  Pennsylvania;  James  H.  Binford,  Virginia;  John  Swett,  California;  N.  T. 
Lupton,  Alabama ;  A.  P.  Stone,  Maine ;  N.  A.  Calkins,  New  York ;  Miss  D.  A. 
Lathrop,  Ohio ;  W.  L.  Hailman,  Kentucky ;  N.  P.  Gates,  Arkansas.  Secretary,  S. 
H.  White,  Illinois.  Treasurer,  John  Hancock,  Ohio.  Counsellors,  E.  E.  White, 
John  Eaton,  jr.;  at  large,  Warren  Johnson,  Maine ;  Judah  Dana,  Vermont ;  D. 
Crosby,  New  Hampshire ;  E.  A.  Hubbard,  Massachusetts ;  J.  C.  Greenough,  Rhode 
Island ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Stone,  Connecticut ;  J.  H.  Hoose,  New  York ;  Charles  H.  Vcr- 
rill,  Pennsylvania;  M.  A.  Newell,  Maryland  ;  J.  O.  Wilson,  District  of  Columbia;  A. 
E.  Dolbear,  West  Virginia  ;  M.  Webster,  Virginia  ;  H.  B.  Blake,  North  Carolina  ; 
W.  H.  Baker,  Georgia ;  Joseph  Hodgson,  Alabama  ;  Miss  H.  E.  Hasslock,  Tennes- 
see ;  W.  T.  Harris,  Missouri  ;  Mrs.  A-  S.  Kissell,  Iowa ;  Miss  E.  D.  Copley,  Kan- 
sas ;  George  Howland,  Illinois  ;  E.  R.  Huntz,  Ohio ;  J.  Newby,  Indiana ;  K  Olney, 
Michigan ;  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Wisconsin ;  H.  B.  Wilson,  Minnesota. 

The  topic  for  the  evening  was  "  Compulsory  School  Attendance,"  on  which  subject 
a  paper  was  read  by  Newton  Bateman,  sub-superintendent  of  Illinois.  The  speaker 
said  that  were  compulsory  attendance  to  be  made  a  matter  of  legislation,  he  should 
have  his  bill  entitled,  "  An  act  to  secure  the  educational  rights  of  children,"  rather 
than  '*  An  act  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  at  school."  He  proceeded  to 
treat  his  theme  under  two  heads,  offering  two  reasons  why  such  legislation  should  be 
attained  :  Because  it  is  within  the  legitimate  province  of  a  republican  government ; 
and  because  it  is  necessary  and  expedient  It  was  shown  how  the  construction  and 
repair  of  highways  and  bridges,  although  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  the  people 
generally,  have  to  be  regulated  by  legislation  and  laws ;  and  thence  argued  that  this 
same  principle  of  compulsion  must  be  applied,  even  to  a  matter  so  eminently  desir- 
able to  those  immediately  concerned  as  the  attendance  of  their  children  at  school. 
Further  than  this,  the  various  objects  for  which  the  people  are  taxed  and  legislated, 
were  reviewed  and  compared  in  importance  with  that  of  securing  the  attendance  of 
the  children  at  school.  Laws  are  made  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
shelter  the  homeless  ;  but  the  control  of  school  attendance,  surpassing  in  importance 
all  these  other  provisions,  has  been  entirely  neglected.  Compulsion,  he  thought, 
was  the  bed-rock  on  which  every  human  government  rests.  Bayonets  and  bomb- 
shells are  the  final  adjudicators.    Without  this  investiture  of  force  and  the  right  to 
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appeal  to  it  in  emergencies,  every  organized  government  would  go  to  pieces.  In  every 
case  in  the  last  resort  it  meets  the  culprit  with  clenched  fist  and  not  with  moral  pre- 
cept In  the  matter  in  question,  the  compulsion  of  attendance  would  be  infinitely  less 
repugnant  than  countless  laws  which  have  been  swallowed  and  digested.  A  law  was 
introduced  in  the  Illinois  legislature  last  winter  looking  to  this  end.  He  concluded 
by  showing  that  the  measure  he  advocated  was  not  only  just,  but  expedient,  and 
argued  its  necessity  in  strong  and  unmistakable  language. 

On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  no  discussion  was  held  on  the  topic  of  Mr. 
Bateman's  paper,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


THIRD  DAY. 

The  morning  session  of  the  meeting  of  the  general  association,  yesterday,  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  David  Crosby,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.  A  paper  upon 
"  The  Examination  of  Teachers  "  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Swett,  of  San  Francisco.  He 
believed  the  system  of  annual  examinations  a  bad  one  for  all  concerned,  and  had  done 
what  he  could  to  abolish  it  Many  scholars  in  this  country  were  kept  —  not  taught  — 
by  those  who  gave  only  unskilled  labor,  and  received  pay  for  only  this.  Boys  working 
their  way  through  college,  and  girls  waiting  to  get  married,  were  placed  over  many  of 
our  schools,  and  all  the  good  done  was  to  keep  the  children  out  of  worse  mischief  by 
teaching  them  a  few  facts  in  figures  and  geography.  Such  schools  belonged,  geologi- 
cally speaking,  to  the  old  red  sandstone  formation,  and  the  fossil  teachers  of  that  age 
should  not  be  continued  in  power  now.  The  trustees,  also,  by  the  miserable  system 
now  in  vogue,  were  often  changed,  and  the  styles  introduced  by  the  one,  were  imme- 
diately overturned  by  the  newly-elected  board.  Men  were  wanted  who  should  reverse 
the  old  style  of  considering  the  common  English  branches  an  education.  There  should 
be  in  every  State  a  board  of  examiners  made  up  of  professional  teachers,  and  diplo- 
mas from  one  State  should  be  recognized  by  a  regular  system  in  another  State.  It 
has  gone  on  long  enough  that  teachers  had  to  pass  an  examination  before  a  ring  of 
farmers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  horse-jockeys.  Questions  were  asked  at  some  of  these 
examinations  so  eminently  foolish  that  no  one  but  a  fool  could  pass  upon  them. 

Professor  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  opened  the  discussion  by  detailing  the  system 
in  vogue  in  his  State  in  regard  to  examinations. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Northrop,  while  approving  most  of  the  admirable  paper  he  had  just 
heard,  wished  to  correct  the  idea  that  changes  in  politics  had  the  effect  to  change 
boards  of  education  in  New  England.  He  had  visited  in  official  capacity  every 
town  in  this  State,  and  could  vouch  for  the  statement  that  in  most  cases  the  best 
educators  were  selected,  irrespective  of  party.  As  to  Connecticut  and  Maine,  he  was 
also  sure  that  this  was  so. 

Mr.  Lyons,  of  Providence,  Dr.  Levison,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, also  discussed  the  question,  generally  coinciding  with  the  views  expressed  in 
the  essay. 

Mr.  Abemethy,  the  State  superintendent  of  Ohio,  explained  the  system  of  exam- 
ination in  that  State,  which  had  worked  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  of  West  Virginia,  also  indorsed  the  views 
of  the  essay  in  relation  to  a  professional  board  of  examination. 

President  Chadboume,  of  Williams  College,  recognized  the  use  of  written  examina- 
tions, but  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  never  again  appoint  a  teacher  unless 
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he  had  seen  the  candidate  himsel£  He  had  appointed  men  to  places  who  had  bushels 
of  certificates,  and  who  were  in  no  way  fit  for  their  situations. 

Mr.  Dana,  of  Vermont,  fully  indorsed  this  view  of.  the  subject,  and  thought  that 
while  it  was  of  course  important  that  a  teacher  should  possess  a  good  education,  it 
was  still  more  important  that  power  to  govern  and  impart  instruction  should  be 
shown. 

Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  said  that  one  of  the  first  qualifications  necessary  to  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  was  personal  magnetism,  without  which  the  instructor  would  be  unable 
to  impart  knowledge  to  the  pupil,  and  this  could  only  be  ascertained  by  personal  ex- 
amination by  those  competent  to  decide  on  the  difficult  question  of  temperament 

Reports  were  made  from  gentlemen  representing  various  States  in  regard  to  the 
different  methods  of  examination. 

Mr.  Beard,  of  Missouri,  offered  a  resolution,  referring  the  subject  under  the  consid- 
eration to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  John  Swett,  of  California,  as  chairman, 
with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without  debate. 

Mr.  Crosby,  of  Iowa,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
above  committee :  — 

Resolved^  That  this  association  give  its  influence  to  the  securing  of  a  common  recog- 
nition throughout  the  Union  of  Normal  school  diplomas  and  State  certificates,  as  evi- 
•  dence  of  qualifications  actually  possessed  by  higher  classes  of  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents  of  the  States,  counties,  and  cities,  provided  that  an  equal  and  impar- 
tial basis  of  training  and  scholarship  can  be  generally  adopted. 

At  1 1  o'clock,  a  paper  was  presented  on  "  Drawing  in  Public  Schools,"  by  Walter 
Smith,  of  Massachusetts.  (Mr.  Smith's  ideas  are  quite  fully  given  in  the  May 
number  of  the  "  Teacher.")  After  the  reading  of  this  essay,  which  occupied  an  hour, 
the  association  adjourned  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Elementary  Department. 

The  exercises  of  the  elementary  department  began  with  the  reading  of  a  paper  on 
**  Physical  Science  in  Elementary  Schools,"  by  C.  O.  Thompson,  the  principal  of  the 
Worcester  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science.  He  advocated  the  teaching  of  the 
natural  sciences  in  the  common  schools ;  but  he  said  that  in  most  schools  the  present 
work  is  so  imperfectly  done  that  any  addition  to  it  would  be  folly.  The  first  duty  of 
ordinary  schools  is  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  schools  in  methods  and 
apparatus  of  instruction.  In  speaking  of  the  physical  sciences,  he  distinguished  in 
favor  of  natural  history.  He  would  make  room  for  the  study  in  our  common  schools 
by  abolishing  the  study  of  grammar,  and  substituting  therefor  the  teaching  of  language 
orally  by  the  teacher,  lie  quoted,  in  commendation  of  his  views,  from  letters  from 
President  White  of  Cornell,  President  Clark  of  the  Amherst  Agricultural  College, 
Professor  Chandler  of  Columbia  College,  President  Chadbourne  of  Williams,  Profes- 
sors Gilman  and  Dana  of  Yale,  President  Smith  of  Dartmouth,  and  other  distinguished 
educators. 

Mr.  I.  N.  Carlton,  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  school  of  Connecticut,  thought 
that  the  principles  as  laid  down  in  the  paper  just  read  were  mainly  correct  He 
advocated  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  natural  science  in  the  primary  schools. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Woodward,  the  dean  of  the  polytechnic  department  of  Washington 
University,  St  Louis,  thought  there  had  been  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  generalize 
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and  to  teach  too  much  in  our  own  common  schools  ;  and  thus  some  of  our  most  ear- 
nest educational  efforts  have  failed.  In  teaching  natural  science  in  our  common 
schools,  he  thought  the  study  should  be  made  as  interesting  as  possible,  and  so  taught 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  elementary  studies.  In  the  St  Louis  schools,  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences  occupied  but  an  hour  a  week.  Even  with  such  a  brief  time 
he  found  that  a  wonderful  degree  of  progress  had  been  made,  even  by  the  youngest 
pupils. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Thompson's  paper,  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Francis  H.  Underwood,  of  this  city,  was  read.  It  treated  of  English  literature,  and 
the  place  it  should  occupy  in  popular  education.  He  thought  that  one  of  the 
greatest  errors  of  our  S3^tem  is  the  constant  reading  and  re-reading  of  books*  which 
are  intended  for  elocutionary  exercises.  Literary  hash  is  the  proper  term  for  these 
compilations.  He  said  that  the  course  of  reading  in  our  schools  should  be  wholly 
reformed  and  revised,  and  so  directed  as  to  give  pupils  a  course  of  instruction  in 
English  literature,  thorough,  but  not  necessarily  exhaustive.  No  field  would  be  more 
certain  to  yield  abundant  fruits.  Let  each  day  be  given  to  the  reading  of  some 
branch  of  natural  science,  history,  or  literature,  and  let  the  reading  of  scrap-books  be 
discontinued.  Our  own  literature  must  be  considered  as  the  best  part  of  our  history 
and  the  just  basis  of  our  national  pride.  It  may  be  said  to  have  begun  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  living ;  for  the  venerable  Bryant  is  the  earliest  of  our  great 
poets ;  and  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Channing  were  the  first  of  our  classical  prose  writers. 
In  less  than  fifty  years  we  have  produced  works  in  all  departments  of  human  thought 
which  the  world  will  not  let  die,  and  which  our  mother  country  is  becoming  proud  to 
own  and  adopt  Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  youth  are  taught  properly  to  appreciate 
these  treasures,  and  for  that  end  let  us  endeavor  to  appreciate  them  more  fully 
ourselves. 

Normal  Department. 

In  this  department,  the  first  exercise  was  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  *'  The  Relation 
Between  Matter  and  Method  in  Normal  Instruction,"  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Beard,  of 
Missouri.  He  said  the  teacher  must  use  matter  and  method  together. '  The  teacher, 
like  the  artist,  can  only  succeed  by  understanding  the  material  to  be  used  by  him  and 
the  means  of  using  it  The  teacher  must  know  what  as  well  as  how,  to  teach. 
He  must  know  what  food  to  give  the  child's  mind.  He  must  therefore  understand 
subject-matter  before  he  can  teach  others.  There  is  a  philosophy  of  teaching,  and 
the  teacher  must  be  a  philosopher  as  well  as  an  artist  The  Normal  school  ought  to 
supply  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  teaching.  Method  is  being  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  matter.  The  mission  of  the  Normal  school  is  to  improve  our  schools,  and 
to  do  this  must  improve  teachers.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  pupils  should  come  to 
Normal  schools  with  a  good  education,  merely  to  be  taught  methods  of  teaching. 
This  is  a  beautiful  theory,  but  lacks  practicability.  Pupils  ought  to  have  this  qualifi- 
cation ;  but,  unfortunately,  do  not,  coming  as  they  do  from  country  and  other  low 
grades  of  schools,  yet  with  native  talent  for  teachers.  Some  Normal  schools  go,  how- 
ever, to  the  extreme  of  teaching  merely  matter ;  they  are  little  more  than  academies. 
The  true  system  is  a  combination  of  both.  The  use  of  matter  should  be  scientific  ; 
everything  should  be  accurate,  suggestive,  arousing  the  teacher  to  new  life.  Normal 
teaching  should  not  be  tf/rmethodical,  but,  on  the  contrary,  systematic  and  complete. 
Weekly  written  reviews  tend  to  this.  A  thoroughly  scientific  course  is  the  best 
basis  of  right  method  in  elementary  teaching.    It  requires  the  ripest  scholarship  and 
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rarest  tact  to  convey  truth  to  the  minds  of  children.  Harmony  of  method  is  not 
sameness  of  method.  Normal  instruction  is  valuable  as  it  develops  the  individuality 
of  the  teacher.  The  Normal  problem  is  not  to  multiply  a  given  style  of  teachers, 
but  how  to  make  the  most  and  best  of  individual  teachers.  A  philosophy  of  teaching 
is  needed,  and  then  it  must  be  applied  to  schools  and  individuals  according  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  each.  Normal  schools  are  doing  much  towards  the  attain- 
ment  of  this  end,  and  will  reform  whatever  needs  reformation  in  them. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  opened  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Vermont.  He  said  he 
did  not  agree  with  the  essayist  It  is  admitted  that  teaching  is  a  profession,  and  if  so, 
the  Normal  schools  must  be  elevated  to  a  professional  basis.  He  did  n^t  see  how  Nor- 
mal schools  could  ever  reform  the  practice  of  academic  teaching  while  continuing  it. 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Verrill,  of  Pennyslvania,  said  that  if  only  professional  work  was  done 
in  Normal  schools,  many  of  them  would  have  very  few  pupils. 

Mr.  Greenough,  of  Rhode  Island,  said  that  the  plan  of  giving  professional  instruc- 
tion only  would  not  preclude  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  for  in  instructing  how  to 
teach  a  subject,  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  itself  is  acquired  if  pupils  are 
deficient  in  it. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  closed,  and  Miss  J.  H  Stickney,  of  Boston, 
opened  the  discuBsion  on  "  Practice  Schools,  —  Their  uses  and  Their  Relation  to 
Nonnal  Training."  A  teacher,  she  said,  needs  three  things :  a  knowledge  of  psy- 
chology in  Relation  to  teaching,  which,  as  it  is  not  imparted  in  High  schools,  must  be 
in  Normal  schools  ;  a  knowledge  of  social  science  is  also  necessary ;  and  practice,  the 
latter  of  which  is  worthy  of  one  third  of  the  attention  given  to  the  whole  matter.  We 
must  look  to  the  wants  of  the  schools  to  be  supplied  in  deciding  what  Normal  schools 
shall  do.  The  main  difference  between  a  first-class  High  school  and  a  Normal  school 
is  tne  development  of  greater  earnestness.  She  doubted  the  wisdom  of  many  of  the 
teaching  exercises.  While  children  are  so  numerous,  she  didn't  see  why  adults 
should  make  believe  they  were  children.  They  are  better  than  nothing,  and  but  little 
better.  Purely  professional  teaching,  abstract  instruction  in  the  way  of  doing  things, 
takes  a  great  deal  of  language  for  a  very  small  thing. 

Practice  schools  will  enable  teachers  to  acquire  much  which  they  cannot  get  in  any 
other  way.  By  practice  schools,  she  did  not  mean  model  schools,  —  schools  of  thirty, 
—  but  rather  a  school  of  ten  grades,  with  sixty  pupils  in  each  grade.  She  would  have 
them  exactly  like  other  schools,  and  would  prefer  that  the  teachers  should  go  to  the 
school  rather  than  that  the  pupils  should  go  to  the  teachers.  She  would  allow  those 
learning  to  teach  to  observe  the  teaching  of  classes  for  a  while,  and  then  gradually 
permit  them  to  take  charge  of  classes.  They  should  not  be  left  in  the  sole  charge  of 
classes.  It  is  injurious  to  teachers  as  well  as  scholars.  The  former  need  to 
be  watched,  to  be  criticised  by  the  regular  teacher  of  the  class.  In  her  own  practice 
school,  she  requires  her  scholars  to  observe  the  teaching  of  a  class,  and  to  make  a 
complete  report  of  its  every  stage.  When  they  have  become  able  to  give  such  a  re- 
port, they  are  allowed  to  make  criticism  upon  others.  The  growth  of  character  com- 
ing from  contact  with  children  every  day  in  a  practice  school  is  far  beyond  that  which 
can  be  attained  in  any  other  way. 

The  most  earnest  attention  was  paid  to  Miss  Stickney  during  her  remarks  by  the 
entire  audience,  which  crowded  the  room.  No  exercise  has  attracted  more  attention 
or  been  better  received  during  the  session  of  the  association,  and  none  received  higher 
compliments. 

A  business  meeting  of  the  association  rendered  an  adjournment  necessary  at  this 
point,  and  in  a  few  words,  Mr.  Rounds,  president  of  the  department,  returned  his 
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thanks  for  the  courtesies  of  the  members  doring  the  sessions,  and  declared  the  de- 
partment adjourned  until  1873. 

Superintendence  Department. 

The  department  of  superintendence  met  at  2.45,  President  John  Hancock  in  the 
chair.  The  first  paper  was  read  by  John  Hodgson,  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Alabama,  treating  upon  public  education  in  the  South.  As  an  introduc- 
tion, he  drew  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  South  as  regards  territory  and  capabili- 
ties, claiming  that  for  natural  advantages  and  possibility  of  development  it  was  one  of 
the  most  favored  regions  of  the  earth.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  ignorance  of  the 
common  people  there,  he  said,  was  general  and  lamentably  great.  The  condition  was 
even  worse  among  the  whites  than  among  the  colored  population;  for  while  the  latter, 
at  the  worst,  were  but  at  a  standstill,  the  former  were  actually  growing  more  and  more 
illiterate.  Of  the  voters  of  that  section,  upwards  of  1,120,000  were  unable  to  read  or 
write.  He  was  favorable  to  the  idea  of  compulsory  education,  believing  that  if  the 
government  had  the  right  to  tax  the  people  to  educate  the  masses,  it  had  an  equal 
right  to  make  those  masses  receive  the  benefits  of  the  levy.  But  he  declared  that 
the  South  was  not  in  a  condition  to  endure  any  great  taxation  for  schools,  or  any  other 
purposes,  as  the  rate  now  was  generally  in  that  section  twice  as  high  as  in  the  older 
States.  He  hoped  that  the  General  Congress  might  see  fit  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  these  people.  This  was  the  more  to  be  desired,  as  the  States  admitted  to  the 
Union  after  1848  received  gratuities  of  land  for  educational  purposes  far  in  excess  of 
what  the  earlier  members  of  the  Union  were  given.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  address. 
President  Hancock  drew  attention  to  the  very  great  importance  of  Gen.  Hodgson's 
utterances.  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  United  States  commissioner  of  instruction,  followed. 
He  was  strongly  in  favor  of  having  aid  extended  to  the  Southern  States.  Mr.  Blake, 
of  North  Carolina,  hoped  the  paper  read  by  Gen.  Hodgson  might  be  placed  before 
all  the  reading  men  of  the  country,  believing  that  it  expressed  the  exact  condition 
and  great  need  of  the  South.  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Iowa,  expressed  similar  views.  Hon. 
J.  P.  Urcherson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Pennsylvania,  stated  that  he  opposed 
certain  bills  heretofore  presented  to  congress,  yet  favored  any  bill  that  would  help  to 
build  up  the  public  schools  of  the  sufiering  South.  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  would  be 
very  likely  to  oppose  Mr.  Hoar's  bill,  but  would  support  any  bill  that  will  assist  both 
the  whites  and  the  blacks.  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  desired  to  have  a  sys- 
tem of  management  inaugurated  in  the  South  similar  to  the  Rhode  Island  system,  or  the 
itinerant  system  of  Sweden.  President  Hancock  closed  the  debate  with  a  touching 
tribute  to  many  of  those  able  educators  endeavoring  to  elevate  the  people  of  the 
South.  W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  or  schools,  St  Louis,  read  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  school  percentage  They  favored  keeping  a  daily  and  monthly  average 
of  attendance.  They  would  also  have  all  scholars  dropped  from  the  school-roll  who 
were  absent  over  five  days.    The  report  was  adopted. 

Department  of  Higher  Instruction, 

The  session  of  this  department  was  opened  with  an  address  upon  the  '*  Method  of 
Teaching  English  in  High  Schools,"  by  Professor  March,  of  Lafayette  College, 
Pennyslvania.  The  discourse  was,  in  some  of  its  parts,  so  technical  and  abstruse 
that  an  abstract  would  ^1  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  merits.  That  it  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  made  during  the  sessions  of  the  convention  was 
eviticed  by  the  fact  that  the  professor,  without  any  simulation  of  the  art  of  oratory, 
commanded  the  closest  attention  of  his  crowded  auditory  of  accomplished  scholars. 
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From  his  thorough  command  of  the  subject,  undoubtedly  nearly  all  were  learners  as 
well  as  listeners. 

Officers  of  the  department  for  the  coming  year  were  elected  as  follows  :  President, 
D.  A.  Wallace,  of  Illinois  ;  Vice-president,  J.  D.  Runkle,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Secre- 
tary, W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  of  the  elementary  department,  the  general  asso- 
ciation took  possession  of  the  hall  of  the  Normal  school  buildmg.  After  reading  the 
names  of  the  officers  elected  in  the  morning,  President  White  introduced  Mr.  Mori, 
the  Japanese  minister  to  this  country,  who  was  received  with  hearty  applause. 

Mr.  Mori  said  that  he  was  happy  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  educational 
movement  in  Japan.  All  had  heard  of  the  sodal  and  political  revolution  in  that  country. 
One  of  its  greatest  results  was  the  appointment  of  a  bureau  of  education.  The  govern- 
ment has  become  better  acquainted  with  foreigners,  and  has  become  more  anxious  to 
cultivate  better  relations  with  them.  He  spoke  of  the  poverty  of  the  national 
language,  and  said  it  was  a  great  hinderance  to  their  progress.  Many  students  had 
been  sent  abroad  to  become  acquainted  with  foreign  institutions,  and  some  had 
returned  Their  reports  had  been  beneficial  in  effect,  but  the  officials  could  hardly 
comprehend  the  nature  of  foreign  Institutions,  and  so  the  government  decided  to  send 
the  high  officials  to  learn  for  themselves.  He  was  happy  to  state  that  they  had 
already  become  convinced  of  the  need  of  educating  their  youth,  both  male  and  female. 
The  commissioner  of  education  who  was  with  the  embassy  expressed  himself  strongly 
in  favor  of  generally  introducing  the  English  language  into  that  country.  Nothing  can 
be  done  towards  the  advance  of  civilization  without  education.  The  mayor  of  Yeddo, 
who  is  now  in  town,  and  has  a  million  of  people  under  his  care,  said  that  the  great 
basis  of  education  is  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  His  sentiment  was,  that 
education  must  be  undertaken  first,  in  preference  to  railroads  and  other  accompani- 
ments of  an  advanced  civilization.  In  Japan,  many  schools  are  already  started,  and 
the  whole  nation  has  turned  its  mind  in  that  direction,  but  on  account  of  the  want  of 
teachers  not  as  much  progress  has  been  made  as  could  be  desired.  In  the  selection 
of  teachers,  not  enough  care  had  been  taken,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  some  of 
them  made  a  poor  impression.  His  suggestion  to  the  home  government  was,  that 
prominent  educators  abroad  should  be  consulted,  and  a  number  of  Normal  schools 
established  in  Japan,  so  that  a  class  of  good  native  teachers  could  be  trained.  If 
advanced  education  should  take  strong  root  in  Japan,  it  would  not  only  benefit  that 
country,  but  have  a  strong  influence  over  the  whole  of  Asia,  for  he  considered  Japan 
to  be  the  gate  of  Asia.  He  called  for  suggestions  on  the  subject,  and  said  that  they 
would  be  thankfiilly  received  through  the  commission  of  education  of  that  country. 
In  closing,  he  expressed  great  gratification  in  being  able  to  be  with  the  association. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Mori's  address,  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen 
honorary  members  of  the  association :  William  Gaston,  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston, 
D.  D.,  Francis  H.  Underwood,  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  Henry  Barnard,  Mr.  Mori,  the  Jap- 
anese minister,  and  Edward  Shippen. 

The  association,  after  passing  the  usual  resolutions,  adjourned  situ  die, 

RECEPTION  IN  FANEUIL  HALL. 

The  exercises  of  the  last  three  days  could  not  be  properly  closed  until  the  city  of 
Boston  had  had  the  opportunity  to  give  to  the  association  a  formal  welcome  to  its  hos- 
pitalities. Last  evening,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  city  government,  the 
association  met  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  the  number  of  about  three  hundred,  to  participate 
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in  a  collation  and  pass  a^hort  time  in  pleasant  intercourse.  The  tables  were  laid  in 
a  very  neat  and  attractive  manner,  and  about  eight  o'clock  the  company  entered  the 
hall  from  the  galleries  and  ranged  themselves  near  them.  Rev.  Dr.  Waterston  called 
to  order,  and  introduced  Professor  Chadboume,  of  Williams  College,  who  invoked  the 
divine  blessing.  Without  further  ceremony  those  present  were  invited  to  partake  of 
the  good  things  spread  before  them,  and  responded  heartily.  Nearly  an  hour  was 
passed  pleasantly  at  the  tables,  Carter's  band  furnished  the  music  meanwhile,  and  at 
a  little  past  nine  o'clock,  R.ev.  Mr.  Waterston  again  called  the  assembly  to  order  and 
made  a  brief  address.  Speeches  followed  from  Messrs.  Nonhrop  and  White,  of 
Ohio,  Gen.  Eaton,  Messrs.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  Swett,  of  California,  Hodg- 
don,  of  Alabama,  and  Harris,  of  St  Louis. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

FORTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  LEWISTON. 

The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  was  opened 
in  Lewiston,  Maine,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  August  13th. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Institute,  Tuesday,  p.  M.,  little  business  of 
public  interest  was  transacted.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  that  the  Society 
was  in  good  financial  condition. 

FIRST  SESSION  —  TUESDAY  EVENING. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  met  in  the  Grammar  School  hall,  at  S 
o'clock  last  evening,  the  President,  Abner  J.  Phipps,  in  the  chair.  Rev.  F.  F.  Ford 
offered  prayer.  The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  held  in 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  in  July,  187 1.  In  the  absence  of  Mayor  Cowan,  Hon,  M.  T.  Lud- 
den  welcomed  the  Association  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  city,  and  extended  the  greet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  President  briefly  responded  to  these  words  of  welcome,  and  then  introduced 
Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago,  as  a  substitute  for  Hon. 
James  G.  Blaine,  who  was  unable  to  be  present  Mr.  Pipkard,  after  giving  some 
pleasing  reminiscences  of  his  boyhood  in  this  vicinity,  addressed  the  Institute  on 
"  The  Hinderances  to  making  the  Work  of  Teaching  a  Profession."  [We  have  no 
space  for  even  an  abstract  of  his  valuable  remarks.] 

WEDNESDAY  —  MORNING  SESSION. 

The  session  was  opened  at  Lyceum  Hall,  at  9  a.  m.,  the  President  in  the  chair. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Haynes,  of  Lewiston. 

The  attendance  of  teachers  and  educators  was  quite  large,  considering  the  unfavor* 
able  character  of  the  weather. 

An  admirable  paper  was  read  by  Walter  Smith,  Esq.,  oi  Boston,  State  Director  of 
Art  Education  in  Massachusetts,  on  *'  Drawing  in  our  Public  Schools." 

Committees. 

The  President  announced  the  following  nominations :  Committee  on  nominations, 
D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Massachusetts ;    Warren  Johnson,  of  Maine ;   W.  A.  Mowry,  of 
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Rhode  Island  ;  S.  S.  Green,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  J.  S.  Barrell,  of  Maine ;  M.  C.  Steb- 
bins,  of  Massachusetts ;  T.  W.  Valentine,  of  New  York. 

On  Teachers  and  Teachers*  places,  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Portland;  Thos.  Tash,  of 
Lewiston ;  E.  B.  Hale,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

On  Resolutions,  Merrick  Lyon,  of  Providence ;  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington ; 
C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Farmington. 

An  able  paper  on  Music  in  Schools  was  then  read  by  J.  Baxter  Upham,  m.  d., 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  music  of  the  Boston  School  Board. 

Mr.  Upham  gave  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  study  of  music  in  our 
public  schools,  and  especially  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  where,  in  1839,  the  study  was 
first  regularly  introduced  by  the  school  board. 

Adjourned  to  2  oclock,  <p.  M. 

AFTERNOON  EXERCISES. 

The  exercises  of  Wednesday  afternoon  opened  with  the  reading  of  a  paper  on 
"English  Literature,"  by  Francis  H.  Underwood,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  [We  shall 
print  this  excellent  paper  entire  in  our  next  issue.     Ed.] 

Immediately  following  the  paper  was  a  discourse  on 

Industrial  Education, 

by  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  of  Boston,  of  which  we  give  a  glimpse :  — 

Our  civilization  will  be  but  systematized  barbarism  till  every  man  is  taught  some 
art  of  peace.  Education  can  go  far  only  with  a  creature  that  has  two  of  his  feet  off 
the  ground  into  hands.  What,  without  hands,  could  Raphael  have  been  ?  The  artist's 
hand  needs  education  in  delicacy  of  touch.  Can  you  tie  a  sailor's  knot,  after  having 
plainly  seen  it  done  ?  We  do  not  suspect  the  amount  of  light  reflected  from  the  hand 
into  the  mind.  I  appear  for  this  defendant  of  the  body  against  the  abstractionists 
and  immaterial  logicians.  I  plead  for  the  hand,  and  I  remember  God  has  one,  or 
what  answers  to  one.  We  have  been  making  up  our  minds  long  enough;  it  is  time  to 
make  up  our  body.  Education  is  not  verbal  recitation ;  a  parrot  has  that.  The  facts 
of  experience  are  the  terms  of  intelligence.  We  consider  memory  a  mental  operation. 
But  the  muscles  have  a  memory  of  their  own.  My  muscles,  exercised  in  the  g^'mna- 
slum,  know  well  what  to  do.  By  dexterity  of  hand  we  are  taught  and  fed  and  clad. 
Experience  demonstrates  the  worth  of  the  university  of  experience  in  which  Provi- 
dence gives  the  diploma? 

Ideas  become  inventors  when  they  become  manufacturers.  Good  wit  at  handicraft 
builds  the  house  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Whoever  produces  less  than  he  consumes  is  the 
thie£  Labor  and  capital  is  a  false  distinction.  Labor  is  capital;  capital  is  a  misnomer. 
If  ninety  per  cent  of  business  men  fail,  why  should  a  mechanic  be  greedy  to  enter 
their  ranks  ?  [A  fine  plea  for  work  was  made  for  women  as  well  as  for  men.]  I  doubt 
if  capital  is  as  easy  as  toil.  We  shall  never  succeed  till  labor  ceases  to  be  irksome. 
That  day  will  come  when  industrial  education  prevails.  Give  us  utilized  strength  for 
gymnasiums,  for  regattas  and  horse-races.  How  plain  is  the  bearing  of  industrial 
education  on  political  economy  1  Literature  ought  to  yield  somewhat  of  the  hours  of 
life  to  science. 

I  advocate  industrial  education,  not  as  a  charity,  but  law  organic  in  human 
nature,  to  whose  obedience  all  are  ordained.  Industrial  education  makes  for  health 
of  body,  mind,  and  heart.  The  paradise  we  do  not  earn  leads  to  hell.  Without 
industrial  education,  education  is  partial.  Handling  things  imparts  strength  to 
speech.     Common  people  are  magnetized  by  Lincoln  —  not  by  Sumner. 
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What  but  the  hand  is  to  make  the  machine  ?  Is  there  any  horoscope  for  the  end- 
less inventions  yet  to  come  ?  The  time  will  never  come  when  the  hand  will  be  use- 
less.    I  see  a  person's  character  in  his  hand  as  in  his  look. 

Industrial  education  is  the  fountain  of  reform.  It  will  prevent  poverty,  drunkenness, 
and  crime.  The  hand-instructed  eye  will  be  the  sentinel  on  the  walls  against  every 
attack  of  the  hosts  of  evil. 

The  reports  of  educational  meetings  give  the  impression  that  teachers*  minds  are 
absorbed  more  with  methods  than  with  ideas.  As  a  common  interest  supported  at 
public  expense,  the  public  school  should  be  adapted  to  the  general  welfare,  some  ele- 
ments of  which,  leaving  out  the  hand,  it  will  miss.  Things  cannot  be  known  till  they 
have  been  done.    How  to  do  is  better  than  how  not  to  do,  or  even  how  it  should  be  done. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

At  8  o'clock,  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  United  States  Senator, 
was  introduced  to  a  goodly  audience  at  Lyceum  Hall,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  address 
on  "  The  Influence  of  Education  upon  Labor." 

THURSDAY  — THIRD  DAY. 

The  weather  continued  this  morning  supremely  unpleasant,  and  the  attendance  was 
not  so  large  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  The  session  of  Thursday  morning  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Burgess,  of  Lewiston.  The  reports  of  the  commit- 
tee on  nominations  was  heard  and  their  report  adopted.  The  annual  election  resulted 
as  follows :  For  President,  M.  C.  Stebbins,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Secretary,  W.  E. 
Eaton,  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  Assistant  Secretary,  Alfred  Bunker,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Treasurer,  Geo.  A.  Walton,  Westfield,  Mass.  We  have  not  the  names  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  and  Counsellors  elected. 

Resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  members  of  the  association  deceased  the 
past  year,  were  adopted.  These  are  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  of  Medford,  Mass. ;  Rev. 
Cyrus  A.  Crane,  D.  D.,  of  East  Greenwich,  R  I. ;  William  Seaver,  of  Northboro', 
Mass. ;  Albert  A.  Gam  well,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  of  Orange, 
N.J. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  of  Monson,  Mass.,  and  Prof. 
Greene,  of  Providence,  on  Dr.  Mason.  Mr.  Lyon,  of  Providence,  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Gamwell. 

At  10.1$  A.  M.,  the  association  listened  to  a  paper  by  Nathaniel  T.  Allen,  of  West 
Newton,  Mass.,  on  "  Public  Instruction  in  Germany." 

[We  have  already  given  a  full  report  of  this  paper  in  the  "Teacher."  —  Ed.] 

Pro£  Pickering,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  gave  a  brief  address 
on  the  '*  Laboratory  Method  in  Physics." 

[A  report  of  this  paper  will  be  found  in  doings  of  National  Teachers'  Association. 
—  Ed.] 

The  meeting  here  adjourned. 

At  2  p.  M.  the  Institute  re-assembled,  and  listened  to  a  paper  by  Hon.  E.  E.  White, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  "The  Two  Systems  of  Education."  He  urged  that  the  first 
and  highest  function  of  school  training  is  the  development  and  culture  of  all  man's 
powers  and  faculties  in  due  harmony  and  equipoise.  The  subordinate  function  is  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  those  things  practically  useful  for  guidance.  The  first  aim  is 
discipline  ;  second,  knowledge.    The  study  that  meets  both  tests  is  of  assured  value. 

At  4  p.  M.,  the  newly-elected  President,  Mr.  Stebbens,  was  introduced  to  the  Insti- 
tute, and  thanked  the  members  for  the  honor.  After  which,  fervently  singing  the  dox- 
ology,  the  Institute  adjourned. 
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A.  F.  Reed,  formerly  principal  of  Chester  Academy,  Vermont,  and  recently  con- 
nected with  the  N.  H.  Geological  Survey,  becomes  an  assistant  teacher,  at  Law- 
rence Academy,  Groton. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  Education  for  Connecticut,  has  accepted  the  offer 
to  superintend  the  School  Systems  of  Japan,  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  annum:  He 
will  not  enter  upon  his  duties  until  next  year. 

A  SPECIAL  town  meeting,  in  Arlington,  was  called  a  few  weeks  since  to  see  what 
action  the  town  would  take  to  re-build  the  Russell  School-house,  recently  burned. 
It  was  decided  to  re-build,  and  the  matter  was  left  to  a  committee  of  five. 

Simeon  Borden,  Esq.,  was  chosen,  a  few  weeks  since,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

Charles  P.  Chase,  a.  m.,  of  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  late  tutor  in  Dartmouth 
College,  has  recently  been  chosen  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  a  western  col- 
lege. 

Chas.  Emerson,  of  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  late  tutor,  has  been  chosen  Assistant- 
Professor  of  Physics,  in  Dartmouth  College. 

O.  M.  Fernald,  recently  instructor  in  Springfield  High  School,  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Greek  in  Williams  College. 

Ira  A.  Waldron,  of  Lowell,  and  a  graduate  of  Colby  University,  has  been 
elected  Principal  of  Haverhill  High  School,  in  place  of  J.  A.  Shores,  resigned. 

Joseph  K.  Chickering,  late  sub-master  in  the  Taunton  High  School,  becomes  an 
instructor  of  Latin  in  Springfield  High  School 

Rev.  £.  G.  Parsons,  late  principal  of  Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry,  N.  H.,  has  been 
appointed  Principal  of  Dummer  Academy,  Byfield,  Man. 

Geo.  M.  Lane,  of  Rochester,  N.  H.,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Van 
Wert,  Ohio,  becomes  Principal  of  Humboldt  School,  St  Louis. 

The  Ladies'  Seminary,  East  Derry,  N.  H.,  is  flourishing  under  the  charge  of  Emma 
L.  Taylor.    A  class  of  seven  young  ladies  recently  graduated. 

The  Anniversary  Exercises  at  the  Worcester  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Pro£  C.  O. 
Thompson,  Principal,  took  place  July  31.  The  course  is  three  years  and  there  are 
eighty-nine  students. 

Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  Yale  Scientific  School,  has  been  for  the  second  time 
chosen  President  of  the  University  of  California, 

Dartmouth  Medical  School  began  August  6th,  with  thirty  students. 

James  Cruikshanks,  Assistant  Supt.  of  Schools,  Brooklyn,  has  resigned. 

A  School  has  been  established  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  for  the  benefit  of  French 
Canadian  children  who  are  ignorant  of  the  English  language.  There  are  already 
about  seventy  in  the  school. 

An  additional  story  has  been  put  on  the  Town  Hall  School  house  at  Revere ;  it 
will  now  accommodate  two  hundred  scholars. 
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They  are  building  a  new  school-house  at  Clinton,  at  a  cost  of  |25|Ooa  There 
will  be  four  schools,  and  accommodations  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

The  new  High  School  Building  at  New  Haven,  recently  finished,  cost  $100,000, 
and  will  be  dedicated  on  the  2d  of  September.  Gen.  Eaton,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  is  expected  to  deliver  the  address. 

Augustine  Simmons,  late  of  the  Anson  Academy,  takes  charge  of  the  Derby 
Academy,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Timothy  Senter,  formerly  principal  of  Dean  Academy,  died  suddenly  at  Portland, 
August  7.  He  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  Portsmouth,  and  was  most  highly 
esteemed. 

M.  W.  Hazen,  principal  of  Arlington  High  School,  has  resigned,  to  enter  the 
em  )loy  of  Gum  Bros.,  Boston  publishers,  as  General  Agent  at  Chicago. 

Joseph  A.  Shores,  for  many  years  principal  of  Haverhill  High  School,  has 
resigned  his  charge,  to  accept  a  position  as  principal  of  a  Baptist  Seminary  in  Con- 
necticut H.  E.  Bartlett  has  been  re-elected  sub-master  in  the  same  school,  with  his 
salary  increased  to  $1,500.  We  are  informed  that  there  have  been  over  oile  hundred 
applications  for  this  High  SchooL  A  class  of  seventy-five  was  recently  admitted,  but 
the  building  will  seat  only  about  two  thirds  of  its  members.  A  Grammar-School 
building  is  in  process  of  construction  on  Mt.  Washington,  at  a  cost  of  {^50,000  and 
accommodations  for  three  hundred  pupils. 

Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  on  the  High  School  at  Provincetown.  A.  F. 
Blaisdell  has  been  re-elected  principal  at  an  increased  salary. 

Hiram  M.  George,  formerly  a  teacher  in  New  York,  has  become  principal  of  the 
High  School,  Chatham,  Mass.  Horatio  Neuton,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  is  principal 
of  the  West  Chatham  Grammar  School. 

Oscar  D.  Robinson,  formerly  usher  in  Dwight  School,  Boston,  is  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Free  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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— We  have  been  obliged  to  increase  our  numbet  of  pages  to  get 
room  for  the  reports  of  the  August  Conventions.  Although  we  have 
not  been  able  to  give  as  full  an  abstract  of  the  good  things  said  as  we 
desired,  still  the  reader  will  find  plenty  of  food  for  thotight. 

—  The  report  of  the  National  Teachers'  Convention,  in  the  present 
number,  is  taken  from  the  daily  papers  of  the  city,  and  that  of  the 
American  Institute  (which  we  have  been  obliged  to  abridge,  however, 
from  want  of  space)  from  the  "Lewiston  Journal,"  —  a  bright,  enter- 
prising sheet,  printed  in  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  New-England 

cities. 
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—  The  "  New  York  School  Journal"  says,  that  "the  teacher's  influ- 
ence should  not  be  limited  to  the  dull  routine  of  technical  duties,  but 
should  extend  insensibly  to  the  family  of  his  pupils  and  to  the  society 
of  which  he  is  a  member  ; "  that  "  he  has  a  duty  to  perform,  for  which 
he  is  personally  responsible  to  the  whoie  commonwealth  as  well  as  to 
his  school."    So  say  we ;  though  cynics  bite,  and  cowards  cry  don't ! 

—  The  "Commonwealth,"  in  its  review  of  the  "American  Edu- 
cational Monthly  "  for  July,  uses  this  language :  "  It  closes  with  re- 
marks on  the  late  decision  in  New  York  concerning  Bible-reading  in 
school,  which  decision  it  as  heartily  upholds  as  the  'Teacher'  discoun- 
tenanced and  abjured  it.  It  is  good  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the 
matter,  and  the  *  Educational '  seems  to  have  the  fair  and  right  view." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  cannot  find  that  the  '*  Educational "  took 
any  view  of  the  question  at  all.     It  simply  prints  the  decision  ;  not  a 
word  does  it  utter  by  way  of  criticism.    Through  what  spectacles  does 
the  reviewer  of  the  "  Commonwealth  "  look  ?    It  may  be  that  he  mis- 
took a  portion  of  the  decision  for  editorial  comments.    Certain  it  is, 
that  his  critical  glance  over  the  pages  of  the  magazine  must  have  been 
lightning-like  in  rapidity  if  not  in  penetration.     And  it  is  because  we 
believe  this  that  we  are  willing  to  pardon  him  for  saying  that  the 
"Teacher"  "discountenanced  and  abjured  the  late  decision  of  the  New 
York  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  concerning  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools."    We  certainly  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Indeed,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  our  views  are  not  in  perfect  harmony 
with  those  of  the  author  of  the  decision.     Certainly  they  are,  if,  when 
he  says,  "  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Bible  as  an  opening  exercise,"  he 
would  have  understood,  "  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  dogmas 
of  sect  or  sects." 

So  much  for  the  criticism  of  the  "  Commonwealth."    Now,  two  or 
three  words  touching  our  own  position  upon  the  question. 

There  are  three  standpoints  from  which  this  Bible  question  has  gen- 
erally been  argued,  (i)  The  so-called  liberal,  which  would  abolish  the 
Bible  fi^om  the  school-room  altogether,  —  allowing  no  word  or  sentence 
to  be  taken  from  it  even  to  "  adorn  a  moral " ;  (2)  the  Protestant, 
which  insists  upon  the  Scriptures  being  read  every  morning,  as  a  formal 
exercise,  whatever  may  be  the  religious  belief  of  teacher  or  pupils ;  and 
(3)  the  Catholic,  which  believes  that  religious  teaching  should  go  along 
side  by  side  with  secular,  and  so  not  only  objects  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schools,  but  seeks  a  division  of  the  school  fund,  that  each 
denomination  may  have  absolute  sway  over  the  religious  culture  of  its 
own  adherents.    The  first  class — the  Liberal — are  governed,  it  seems 
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to  us,  by  prejudice  ;  the  second,  —  the  Protestant,  —by  obstinacy ;  and 
the  third,  —  the  Catholic,  —  by  a  narrowness  of  view  unworthy  of 
modern  thought.  Of  the  three  classes,  however,  we  think  the  Catholic 
the  most  consistent. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  standpoint  from  which  this  question  may  be 
viewed,  and  we  think  it  the  true  one.  The  child  is  many-sided.  Here 
are  his  three  natures— ^physical,  mental,  and  moral  —  interlaced,  in- 
tertwined, influencing  each  other.  We  cannot  cultivate  the  one,  without 
cultivating,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  others.  Our  free  schools 
are  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  intellect  of  the  child  ;•  that  we 
grant ;  but  you  cannot  isolate  the  mental,  and  develop  it  by  itself.  It 
is  impossible.  Especially  is  it  impossible  in  the  school-room.  Here  is 
a  teacher,  with  fifty  children  before  her,  of  ages  from  five  to  fifteen 
years,  some  from  families  of  excellent  culture,  others  from  families  de- 
graded and  of  low  repute.  They  are  all  upon  a  level,  receive  their 
intellectual  nourishment  from  the  same  hand.  That  hand  belongs  MS  a 
fragile  woman,  of  only  ninety  pounds  ;  and  she  is  to  feed  them.  She 
is  a  woman  of  good  sense,  and  knows  that  she  must  control  before  she 
can  feed.  What  does  she  do  ?  She  begins  by  attracting  every  one  of 
those  fifty  boys  and  girls,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  to  herself.  In  doing 
that,  she  has  seized  upon  the  emotional  nature  of  the  child,  and  that  is 
a  part  of  the  moral  faculty.  Does  she  do  light  ?  Answer  the  question 
in  the  affirmative,  and  you  admit  at  least  that  it  is  proper  to  appeal  to 
the  moral  being  of  the  child  in  school  government.  But  with  growing 
age  the  child  ceases  to  reverence  the  physical  superiority  of  the  teacher. 
There  is  nothing  left  but  the  moral  sentiment  to  be  appealed  to.  So  if 
it  is  proper  and  right  for  the  teacher  to  govern  the  child  by  the  moral 
faculty  in  its  early  years,  it  follows,  does  it  not  ?  that  such  a  method 
becomes  a  neaessity  in  the  riper  years  of  its  school  life.  And  then, 
when  it  is  considered  that  scholarship  is  born  of  moral  purpose,  that 
where  conscientiousness  is  wanting,  intellectual  development  is  narrowed 
and  dwarfed,  it  becomes  still  more  evident  that  whatever  of  moral 
strength  may  exist  primarily  in  the  child  should  be  brought  to  bear  as 
powerfully  as  possible  upon  its  mental  culture. 

Now,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  teacher  has  the  right  to  make  use  of 
the  moral  nature  of  the  child  to  enable  him  to  influence  and  control  it 
in  its  earlier  years,  and  that  through  the  moral  faculties  only  can  he  most 
successfully  reach  the  intellect  at  a  later  period  in  its  growth,  it  follows 
legitimately,  it  seems  to  us,  that  he  has  a  right  to  educate  those  faculties, 
also,  that  they  may  be  as  obedient  as  possible  always  to  his  command. 
This  granted,  the  question  presents  itself:  How  is  the  moral  nature  of 
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the  child  to  be  educated  ?  We  have  not  space  to  answer  the  question 
fully,  nor  is  it  essential  to  the  argument  that  we  should.  One  way  is 
by  example  ;  another,  by  precept,  —  not  by  memorizing  theological  dog- 
mas, however.  Belief  or  non-belief  in  total  depravity,  vicarious  atone- 
ment, the  Trinity,  never  had  any  influence  in  the  moral  culture  of  school- 
boy or  school-girl,  and  never  will.  Still  another  method  of  influencing 
the  moral  disposition  of  the  child  is  by  cultivating  within  him  a  love 
for  what  is  good  and  pure  and  really  noble  in  others.  But  the  con- 
crete method  must  be  pursued  ;  the  abstract  will  not  do.  The  teach- 
er, therefore,  in  his  instruction,  should  have  the  whole  range  of 
biographical  literature,  from  Abraham  down.  He  should  have  the  whole 
range  of  holy  deeds  and  holy  words,  from  the  ten  commandments 
of  Moses  to  the  emancipation  proclamation  of  Lincoln.  He  should 
have  the  privilege  to  quote  from  Koran,  the  Vedas,  or  Bible,  whether 
Douay  or  King  James.  He  should  have  the  right  to  paint  before  his 
class  the  rectitude  of  Confucius,  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  or  the  purity 
of  Jesus.  This  is  our  argument  and  position  upon  the  Bible  question. 
We  do  not  believe  in  mixing  secular  knowledge  and  the  theological 
degmas  of  sects  in  our  free  common  schools ;  we  do  not  believe  in 
refusing  the  Bible  a  place  upon  the  teacher's  desk,  as  if  it  were  a  moral 
pest ;  nor  do  we  believe  in  elevating  it  to  a  prominence  in  the  school- 
room (where  all  creeds  and  nationalities  mix)  which  does  not  belong  to 
it.  But  our  belief  is  that  the  Bible  should  be  placed  upon  a  level  with 
every  other  sacred  book  of  any  sect  or  tribe,  to  be  used  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  educating  the  heart  and  cultivating  the  moral  disposition  of 
the  child.  This  is  our  position,  one  which  we  predict  all  will  come  to 
at  last,  —  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Unitarian  and 
Trinitarian. 
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We  need  not  say  to  those  who  have  been  readers  of  "  The  Teacher  " 
for  the  past  year,  that  it  has  proved  a  success  in  literary  merit,  variety 
and  practical  information,  and  hints  for  the  teachers  6f  every  grade. 
Of  course  each  reader  will  find  many  things  that  do  not  apply  to  her 
work,  but  there  is  always  something  that  does. 

Thus  far,  our  subscription  list  looks  well,  and  complaints  of  not  re- 
ceiving the  numbers  have  ceased  ;  but  a  new  difficulty  arises  :  we  have 
been  anticipating  two  hundred  subscribers  from  the  State  Convention 
in  October,  and  depending  upon  the  finance  therefrom ;  but  now  the 
State  meeting  is  not  to  be  holden  till  nearly  three  months  later,  and  we 
must  supply  the  deficit  by  some  new  move.  We  propose  this :  That 
every  teacher,  not  now  a  subscriber,  who  receives  this  number  of  "  The 
Teacher,"  shall  subscribe  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents.  Send  your  name  and  the  money  promptly,  and  we 
promise  you  die  best  numbers  of  the  year.  The  amount  is  a  trifle  to 
you,  but  four  hundred  of  them  will  aid  us  greatly.  Send  by  return  mail, 
and  thus  lighten  the  gratuitous  labors  of 

The  Finance  Committee. 


OP 

Worcester's    Comprehensive    and    Primary 

DICTIONARIES. 

We  lake  pleasure  in  Informing  School  Commltteos,  Teachers,  and  friends  of  edacatlon  gener- 
ally, ihai  we  have  juHt  publl8hc<l  the  above. 

Besides  the  illu4tration.<<,  important  adJltlons  have  been  made  to  these  hooks,  and  wo  believe 
the  same  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  desire  a  convenient  Dictionary  for  the  Suhool-rooin  or 
family. 

SPEcrAL  Term^i  will  be  made  to  Committees  and  Teachers  who  desire  to  see  their  Bcholara 
generally  supplied  with  a  good  Dictionary.    Correspondence  is  Solicited. 


AliSO,  JUST  PVSLIHHE»  i 

WALTON'S  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIO, 

Consisting  of  Dictation  Exercises,  Hints  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  etc.  This  book  is  designed 
especially  for  teachers,  and  we  trust  will  prove  an  Invaluable  aid.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  d'J  cents. 

THE  FRANKLIN  FIFTH  READER. 

By  GEO.  8.  HILLARD.  This  book  contains  very  clioice  selections  for  reading,  and  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hlllard's  New  Serlcd  or  not.  The  selections  are  somewhat  easier 
than  the  Fifth  iieader  of  that  series,  and  the  book  is  beautifully  illustrated,  lias  just  been 
adopted  for  the  Boston  schools. 


A  Concise  History  of  tlie  United  States^ 

By  L.  jr.  CATMCPBELL. 

SA.8}EQr>    ON    SKA.VICY»S      GS-O  O  D  RICH. 

This  book  contains  about  200  pages  of  narrative,  and  also  an  Appendix  containing  the  Dec- 
laration OF  Independence,  Constitution,  etc.,  and  is  suitably  illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Cuts.  No  pains  and  labor  hive  been  spi\red  to  render  the  work  especially  desirable  as  a  Class 
Book.     The  attention  of  Teachers  and  Uchool  olUcers  is  invited  to  the  following  particulars: 

I.  Its  simpUcity  of  statement  and  judicious  selection 
of  facts* 
J  I.    Its  accuracf/  in  the  relation  of  events,  pronunciation 
of  proper  naines^  etc, 
III»    Its  freedotn  from  comparatively  useless  dates. 

For  further  particulars,  address : 

BREWER  &  TILESTOI^^,  Publishers, 

W  sulk  Street,  BOSXON". 


WALTON'S    NORMAL    SERIES. 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  viz.  — I.  A  Pictorial  Primary  Arlthmetio 
(Nformal  edition).  U.  An  luteliectual  Ariihmeiic  (Normal  Edition;,  ill.  Tbe  lliustrativa 
Practical  Arithmetic. 

Tbe  niastrative  Frastioal  Arithmetio  is  entirelv  new.  It  is  designed  for  Common 
SchooUt  SitriiuU  Schools.  High  SciiooU  and  Acfule-nies^  and  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  wants 
of  the  large  majority  of  the  otadeiun  of  written  arithmetic,  in  all  grades  of  schools,  more  fully 
than  any  other  arithmetic  before  the  public. 

For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 

Walton's  Written  Arithmetic 

Preflents  a  somewhat  more  extended  course  and  a  fuller  practice. 

Favorable  terms  will  be  made  for  introduction. 

ADDRESS : 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

FUBLISHEBS, 

17  Milk  Street,  BOSTOJ^. 


NEW    SCHOOL    BOOHS 

ADDED  TO 

THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


Swinton's  Primary  History. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  OUR  COUKTRT'S  HISTORY,  briniring  out  Ita  aallent  points, 
and  aiming  to  combine  simplicity  with  sense.  By  WM.  BWIJhTON,  A.M.,  Trof.  Hieiory 
in  the  Univ.  Cal.,  Author  Coruietued  Biat.  U.S.,  etc,  1  vol.  Square.  Fully  illustrated. 
Price,  80  cents. 

This  Is  the  most  dainty  and  attractive  School  book  ever  Issued  from  the  press.    The  di«- 
tlnctive  place  which  it  is  di'sigucd  to  occupy,  is  the  lower  classes  of  our  graded,  ungraded,  and 
private  schools.      It  is  fully  iliustrnted  wiih  new  and  attractive  designs,  drawn  and  engraved  by 
the  most  famous  artists.    In  this  respoi-t,  it  is  unapproached  by  any  school  book  ever  publitthed. 
Tlie  chief  features  that  will  recommend  the  *'  First  Lessons  "  uret 
1.   Its  plain  yet  picturesque  style,  and  the  skill  with  which  *'  siraplicty  and  sense**  are  com- 
bined in  the  treatment. 
d.    The  cure  in  the  historical  p6rs;>ec{fve,  by  which  only  the  ''salient  points**  arc  brought 

out,  and  these  with  such  fulness  as  to  produce  distinct  and  lasting  impressions. 
3.   The  convenient  arrangement  of  easy  yet  suggestive  questions  in  the  murgin,  giving  plain 

and  ready  reference  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
4t.    The  clustering  of  events  round  the  great  central  facts  of  our  history,  thus  aiding  the 

memory  by  the  power  of  association. 
0*    The  method  of  jilain  review  lessons  to  reiterate  the  leading  events,  and  secure  their 

remembrance. 
0.   The  beauty  of  mechanical  execution  as  regards  print,  paper,  and  illustrations. 

Sinffle  Copies,  i/desireii/or  examination,  with  a  vieip  to  introduction^  will  he  forward^  bjf 

inuil,  on  receijfi  of  SO  cents. 


An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language. 

IVITH  EXF.RCISRS  AND  VOCABUIiARrS^,  by  the  late  SAMUEL  H.  TAYLOR, 

LL.D.    Based  on  the  2dth  edition  of  Kuumeb's  Greek  Grammar.     Cloth.    400  pages. 

Price,  S1.60. 

This  volume  was  begun  and  carried  considerably  forward  by  the  late  Dr.  SAAfUEL  H* 
TA  YLOR,  of  Andover,  Muss.,  and  was  completed  by  his  son.  GEO.  H.  TA  YLOR.  The  worls 
has  been  done  with  great  care  and  much  practical  skill,  and  nas  been  completed  as  nearly  as 
possible  according  lo  the  plan  of  Dr.  Taylor.  Kuiiner  as  a  biisis,  has  been  strictly  adhered 
to,  though  no  addition  or  change  has  been  overlooked,  which  long  experience  in  teaching  has 
suggested  as  valuable. 

As  regards  mechanical  execution,  the  text  is  a  fine  specimen  of  art  carried  into  tj-pography. 
We  may  instance,  in  illustration,  the  readiness  with  which,  at  a  glance,  the  eye  takes  in  the  rela- 
tive place  and  importance  of  the  several  subject-matters,  by  skill  in  the  headings,  and  the  valu- 
able manner  In  which  stems  and  inflections  are  imprinted  on  the  memory,  through  .the  use  of 
antique  type.    The  typography,  in  fact,  combines  an  educational  use  with  artistic  beauty. 

Single  Copies,  if  desit  ed  for  examination^  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  forwarded  by 

mail,  on  receipt  of  $l,)i5. 


An  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

iraiM^MMON  SCHOOLS,  academies,  NORMAIi  SCHOOI«S,  Etc.!  abridged 
from  Eliot  and  Store r's  Afatmnl  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  "wMh  the  co-operation  of  the 
authors,  by  \VM.  KIFLEY  NICHOLS.  Fully  Illustrated  with  diagrams  and  other  engrav- 
ings.   3tO  pages.    Price,  91*d<)* 

This  is  not  Rinrjly  an  abridgment;  it  is  a  shorter,  easier  and  yet  more  comprehensive  work 
than  Eliot  and  ^Torek's  Manual.  That  volume  covers  only  Inorganic  Chemistry,  while  the 
Abridgment  includes  what  is  usually  called  Organic  Chemistry.  Great  care  has  been  given  to 
adapting  the  present  work  to  the  wants  of  our  Common  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  and,  In  fiict, 
to  the  wants  of  all  classes  requiring  a  frc«h,  complete,  and  practical  elementary  text-book  on 
Chemistry.  It  is  up  with  the  times  in  its  scientitic  accuracy,  nomenclature,  etc.,  and  will  not 
fail  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  in  want  of  such  a  book.  The  diagrams  and 
other  illustrations  are  very  numerous,  and  add  much  to  its  beauty  and  utility. 

Single  Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  if  desired  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on 

receipt  of  $1.00, 


4^  Sne  JSf>UCATIOJf;fiL  HJETO^TSIR  for  M<^y  is  nofp  readfy  and  nili  be 
teni  to  2'eaehers  and £ducationi$tt ,  gratis y  on  application, 

I7IS0N,  BLAZEKAU,  TA7L0B  &  CO.,  Fublishers, 

138  A  140  Grand  Street,        .        .        -        -        jfE  W  YORK. 

A.  E.  WINSHIP.  GENERAL  AGENT,  NO.  1  COBNHILL,  BOSTON. 

AlfT«d  Mudge  &  Bon,  Printers,  34  School  Street,  Boston. 
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T1¥0  ITBW  BOOKS  IN  TSE  EATON  AI4TIf  JEilfATICill.  SERIES. 

I.  Bradbury's  Elementary  Geometry. 

Containing  all  thH  essential  propositions  and  theorems  in  less  than  one  hondred  pages,  vlth 
practical  questions  for  review  at  the  close  of  each  book,  and  theorems  for  original  deraoostra- 
lion;  desivned  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Normal  Schools.  By  Wm.  F.  Bradbcrt, 
Master  in  Cambridge  High  School,  and  aaihor  of  Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra,  etc.  Price,  $1.00. 

II.  Bradbnrjr'a  Elementary  Trigonometry. 

Containing  a  practical  and  comprehenHh'c  presentitlon  of  Plane  Trigonometry,  together  with 
the  necessary  tables.  By  Wm.  F.  Bbadbuut,  author  of  Elementary  Geometry,  etc.  In  one 
vol.    Price,  f  1.00. 

The  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trif^onometry.    In  one  vol.    Price  $1.50. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number  of  the  theorems  usually  given  in  similar  works  are  un> 
Important  in  themselves  and  in  no  way  connected  with  subsequent  propositions.  By  wasting 
time  on  things  of  lUtlc  practical  value,  the  pupil  is  frequently  unable  to  complete  the  subject. 
In  those  works  it  has  buen  the  design  of  the  author  to  present  only  the  propositions  essential  to 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  ii  is  believed  they  are  better  fitted  than  any  similar 
work  to  the  present  classification  and  grade  of  the  best  High  Hchools. 

The  plan  of  the  work-«  possenses  several  original  features  which  will  commend  themselves  to 
all  good  educators.  Though  published  but  a  few  weeks  tboy  have  already  been  adopted  In  many 
of  the  best  schools  and  academies,  and  arc  received  everywhere  with  great  favor.  Educators 
wUl  do  well  to  examine  them. 

III.  The  Teacher's  Alnnnal.    By  Prof.  Hiram  Orcott,  a.  m.,  Principal  of  Tilden'e 
Ladies'  Seminary,  N.  II.    12mo,  270  pp.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  work  records  the  results  of  a  long  and  successful  experience  in  the  management  and 
instruction  of  schools,  and  will  bo  found  of  special  value  to  young  teachers.  A  concise  hintory 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Free  School  Hydtem  is  also  given.  It  has  received  the  indorse- 
ment  of  many  of  the  most  i)romiuent  educators. 

ATTENTION  18  INVITED  TO 

Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra,  by  Wm.  F.  BRADBURr,  author  of  Elementary  Geometry, 

etc. 

A  concise  work,  yet  full  enough  to  prepare  for  college  and  for  teaching.  The  largo  number 
of  practical  problems  for  solution ;  also  the  omission  of  unimportant  topics,  and  its  superior  plan 
and  arrangement  make  the  work  especially  desirable  for  Hign  Scliools  and  Academies.  It  has 
been  adopted  and  is  the  only  .\lgebra  used  in  the  High  Hchools  of  Charlestown,  Worcester, 
Lowell,  O'unbridge,  New  Bedford,  Fitchburg,  Somerville,  North  Bridgewater,  Saco,  Dover, 
Rutland,  Stamford,  Stonington,  etc.,  etc. 

Eaton's  Series  of  Arithmetics,  are  believed  to  be  th3  most  popular  and  most  generalljf 
used  of  any  in  New  England.    School  Committees  and  Teachers  wishing  to  secure  the  ocst  text- 
books la  Malliomaticd  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers  of  Eaton's  Scries. 
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We  had  started  from  North  Conway  in  the  morning,  dined  at 
the  Glen,  and  were^  half-way  up  the  mountain  —  almost  That 
"  we  "  could  have  been  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  :  one  part 
weighing  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds ;  the  other,  one 
hundred  and  twelve. 

We  were  a  little  weary  from  the  walk,  and  so  we  sat  down  by 
a  spring  and  chatted,  —  the  boy  and  I. 

No  matter  what  led  us  to  it,  but  the  smaller  fraction  said,  — 

"  I  wish  I  could  study  rhetoric  now.  Here  I  am,  almost 
through  the  high  school,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it  We 
studied  about  metaphors  and  similes,  and  I  committed  words  to 
memory,  two  years  ago,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it  And 
there,  too,  is  the  arithmetic  which  I  learned  in  the  grammar 
school,  —  I  don't  know  a  great  deal  about  it ;  I  have  forgotten 
nearly  the  whole  of  it ;  and  as  for  the  algebra  I  went  over  last 
year,  I  have  forgotten  the  most  of  that ;  I  don't  believe  I  could  do 
one  half  of  the  examples  now." 

I  made  no  reply  ;  how  could  I  ?  Here  were  two  eyes  before  me, 
on  the  alert  and  curious.  Had  I  told  the  truth,  and  said,  "  Your 
teachers  have  been  feeding  you  on  meat  before  your  time,  and 
so  you  have  remained  lean  when  you  ought  to  have  grown  fat ; 
and  they  have  treated  the  indigestion  caused  thereby  with  bitter 
pills,  which  have  brought  tears  to  your  eyes,  and  certain  undefin- 
able  pains  and  cramps  to  your  limbs,  —  not  because  they  desired 
to  do  so,  but  because  there  stood  behind  them  a  power  which 
would  furnish  no  other  kind  of  nourishment,  and  which  insisted 
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upon  a  certain  num|>er  of  ounces  being  taken  each  day  and  at 
stated  hours,  even  though  your  mind  turned  from  it  with  loathing 
and  grew  pale  and  thin  in  refusing  to  digest  it,"— r  had  I  said  this, 
and  told  the  truth,  I  might  have  fallen  (I  don*t  know  how  low)  in 
his  regard.  There  was  a  fear  that  his  reverence  for  the  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  the  professors,  would  be  sadly  weakened,  and  that 
he  might  exclaim,  "Well,  if  at  every  halting-place  I  am  to  find 
nothing  but  a  barren  waste,  what  is  the  use  of  my  climbing  far- 
ther ? " 

And  so  I  said  nothing ;  only  suggested  (for  he  was  already 
on  his  feet)  that  he  go  along  and  wait  for  me  at  .the  Half- Way 
House,  which  could  be  seen  a  few  rods  ahead. 

And  I  remained,  meditating.  And  I  thought  of  the  boy,  and 
what  he  had  told  me  ;  how  he  had  been  under  my  care,  and  how 
I  had  been  his  guide  up  many  mountains  of  difficulty, —  mountains 
so  steep  and  high  that  this  giant  of  the  hills  was  but  as  a  mole- 
hill by  the  side  of  them.  I  recollected  how  sometimes  his  brow 
was  thoughtful,  and  then  he  seemed  to  comprehend  easily  the 
difficulties  of  the  ascent,  and  his  eyes  would  gaze,  not  indiffer- 
ently, upon  beauty  after  beauty,  as  they  lifted  themselves  above 
the  limits  of  vision;  and  then  I  remembered  how,  at  other  times, 
his  dark  eyes  would  grow  sad,  and  his  limbs  very  weary,  because 
the  way  was  so  rocky  and  precipitous.  And  I  know  I  often 
lifted  him  from  point  to  point,  when  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
he  ought  to  have  gone  alone;  and  I  recalled  to  mind  how  I  plucked 
a  flower  here  and  there  to  give  to  him,  and  told  him  that  higher 
up  they  grew  larger  and  more  beautiful,  and  that  by  and  by  he 
would  meet  with  men  and  women,  of  modest  and  thoughtful 
ways,  who  would  give  him  chains  for  his  neck  and  garlands  for 
his  hair.  And  I  tried  to  turn  his  attention  from  the  weariness 
of  the  ascent  to  the  shadows  that  lay  upon  the  opposite  moun- 
tains, —  shadows  delicate  and  rich,  as  if  woven  by  the  fingers  of 
angels;  but  his  eyes  were  just  as  sad  as  before,  and  the  way  to 
him  seemed  quite  as  weary.  And  now  he  seemed  to  think  — 
although  not  yet  half-way  up  that  Mountain  w^hich  we  all  must 
climb,  even  to  the  summit,  if  the  phantom  which  is  always  fol- 
lowing us  keeps  his  icy  fingers  from  our  hearts  so  long —  that  I 
had  not  always  led  him  by  the  shortest  and  best  ways,  that 
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those  other  guides,  too,  who  have  been  commissioned  to  lead 
him  from  time  to  time,  had  conducted  him,  through  ignorance  or 
through  fear,  among  thistles  or  over  jagged  cliffs,  unnecessarily 
lacerating  his  limbs  and  making  the  journey  a  very  disagreeable 
and  weary  one. 

And  he  was  right 

And  then  my  conscience  pricked  me,  and  I  thought  that  I 
was  not  wholly  blameless.  And  yet,  I  did  not  think  that  I 
ought  to  fall  upon  my  knees,  and,  with  my  lips  to  the  dust, 
cry  out  as  if  I  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  For 
had  I  not  very  frequently  turned  from  the  beaten  track  to  what 
seemed  to  me  a  better  and  an  easier  one }  Had  I  not  often 
demurred  going  up  some  towering  steep,  frowning  with  conjuga- 
tions and  declensions,  with  my  little  ones,  hardly  fledged  as  yet, 
preferring  that  they  should  ruminate  on  tender  herbage  and  be 
sheltered  by  the  wings  of  Mother  Goose  yet  a  little  longer,  from 
the  icy  breath  of  those  awful  cliffs  ?  And  was  there  not  always 
that  terrible  Power  behind  me,  which  was  continually  saying, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  lead  them  in  a  way  that  we  know  not "  t 

At  this  point  I  thought  of  a  letter  which  had  been  put  into 
my  hands  in  the  morning,  before  I  left  Conway.  I  took  it  from 
my  pocket,  broke  the  seal,  and  read  it  It  was  a  contribution 
for  "  The  Teacher,"  and  with  the  paper  was  a  polite  note,  request- 
ing my  acceptance  of  it  I  had  no  hesitation  in  doing  so,  after 
reading  it,  so  practical  were  the  suggestions  it  contained,  and  so 
nearly  did  they  tally  with  my  thoughts.  "  Here,  certainly,"  said  I, 
"  is  an  easier  and  more  delightful  path  around  the  awful  clifis." 

A    SCHOOL    POST-OFFICE. 

The  idea  of  having  a  post-office  in  school  may  be  a  novel  one  to  many. 
My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  subject  by  reading  Root's  "  School 
Amusements."  In  that  book  a  description  of  a  school  post-office  is  given. 
I  resolved,  upon  reading  it,  to  establish  one  in  my  own  school,  upon  an  en- 
tirely different  plan.  This  resolution  I  carried  into  effect.  Its  results  may 
be  of  interest  to  my  fellow-teachers.  In  the  first  place  I  purchased  a  lozenge 
box,  cut  a  hole  in  the  cover  large  enough  to  slip  a  letter  through,  and  nailed 
it  up  in  my  school-room.  I  then  made  out  a  list  of  regulations,  something 
like  the  following :  — 

1.  Mail  distributed  each  morning. 

2.  Each  letter  written  by  one  scholar  to  another,  must  contain  a  question 
pertaining  to  some  subject  presented  in  some  text-book  used  in  the  schooU 
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3.  The  scholar  receiving  the  letter,  must  answer  it  and  the  question  it  con- 
tains, within  one  week  from  the  time  received,  and  also  state  in  his  letter  the 
number  of  mistakes  found  in  the  letter  received. 

4.  Letters  must  contain  no  matter  not  pertaining  to  the  school. 

5.  If  scholars  receive  letters  which  they  cannot  answer,  they  may  write  and 
ask  the  teacher  to  assist  them. 

6.  All  written  exercises  given  out  in  the  classes  must  be  directed  to  "  The 
Teacher,"  and  put  in  the  office. 

7.  The  postmaster  will  inform  the  school  secretary  of  the  number  of  let- 
ters distributed  each  morning,  who  will  make  a  record  of  it  in  the  school 
journal. 

8.  The  teacher  will  claim  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  letters  at  any  time 
before  distributing. 

9.  Each  morning  the  postmaster  will  collect  the  letters  distributed  the  day 
before,  and  pass  them  to  the  teacher,  who  will  correct  and  return  them  the 
next  day. 

10.  The  school  secretary  wiD  make  a  record  of  the  letters  free  from  errors, 
and  also  state  by  whom  written. 

11.  Letters  must  be  neatly  written,  and  properly  directed.  • 

12.  The  teacher  would  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  scholars  upon 
any  subject  pertaining  to  their  lessons  or  to  the  school. 

These  regulations  I  read  to  the  school,  explained  the  object  of  the  post- 
office,  advised  each  scholar  to  purchase  a  small  blank  book,  and  keep  a  record 
of  the  questions  asked  and  answered,  appointed  a  postmaster  and  a  school 
secretary,  and  explained  to  them  their  duties. 

The  result  of  my  experiment  was  a  great  interest  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  pupils,  a  full  mail  every  morning,  a  neatly  kept  school  journal,  and  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  language,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  writing  of  the 
children.  They  also  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  general  knowledge  ;  the  writ- 
ing of  which  fixed  it  firmly  in  their  minds.  There  were  twenty-five  scholars 
attending  school,  but  eight  of  whom  could  write.  During  a  term  of  twelve 
weeks,  eight  hundred  letters  passed  through  the  office.  Most  of  these  letters 
were  written  out  of  school  hours.  The  largest  mail  distributed  at  any  one 
time  was  seventy-four  letters.  The  questions  asked  were  all  sensible,  and 
most  of  them  original. 

I  frequently  wrote  letters  to  the  scholars,  explaining  the  import  of  the  dif- 
ferent papers  used  in  business,  and  requesting  them  to  write  various  kinds. 
The  result  was  that  I  had  at  the  end  of  the  term  a  large  package  of  notes, 
bills,  receipts,  invitations,  orders,  advertisements,  business  cards,  etc.,  to 
show  to  the  committee  and  friends  attending  the  examination.  The  chil- 
dren thus  gained  a  great  deal  of  practical  knowledge,  and  the  parents  were 
permitted  to  see  specimens  of  their  children's  industry, 

I  have  received  the  eulogiums  of  parents  on  the  plan  given  above,  and 
know  that  it  has  added  to  the  interest  of  my  school.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
interesting  in  a  large  school.  It  would  then,  I  think,  be  better  to  have  the 
mail  distributed  but  once  a  week.    Any  exercise  which  calls  for  a  frequent 
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use  of  pen  or  pencil,  is  of  benefit  to  children,  and  if  the  exercise  can  be 

made  to  seem  flay,  all  the  better,  —  that  is,  if  the  same  results  are  produced. 

I  would  advise  all  teachers  who  desire  to  increase  their  own  reputation  and 

to  improve  their  scholars,  to  try  this  plan  and  to  mark  its  results.    Teachers 

who  are  afraid  of  work,  or  distrust  their  own  ability,  should  not  try  it ;  for  it 

requires  considerable  time,  and  also  a  large  stock  of  information  in  regard  to 

the  branches  taught. 

ELIZA  H.  MORTON. 
AUePLt  Comtr,  • 

m 

But  there  is  a  whistle  up  the  road ;  somebody  is  impatient. 

Two  hours  brought  us  to  the  summit,  and  how  grand  a  scene 
lay  spread  around  us  !  Mount  Katahdin,  with  its  range  of  hills, 
bounded  our  vision  to  the  east,  and  numberless  dark-gray  peaks 
broke  the  line  of  vision  at  the  west.  We  could  look  into  Can- 
ada —  I  don't  know  how  far — at  the  north ;  and  to  the  south 
our  gaze  extended  to  where  the  sea  met  the  sky.  The  scene 
was  not  picturesque  or  beautiful  as  from  the  lower  mountains ; 
it  was  simply  grand  —  the  personification  of  sublimity.  We 
wrapped  our  woollen  mantle  about  us  (but  did  n't  lie  down  to 
pleasant  dreams  ;  for  it  was  too  cold),  but  stood,  and  shivered* 
and  gazed.  And  as  we  gazed,  into  the  hungry  maw  of  every  gulf 
and  valley  below  us  went  the  thickening  shadows,  while  each  hill 
and  mountain-top  was  ablaze  with  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun. 
We  remained  till  the  last  lingering  rays  had  drawn  their  ruby 
lips  from  the  brows  of  the  mountains,  and  these  Amazons  of  the 
hills  had  sunk  down  into  their  dark  and  misty  beds  beside  the 
great  mother  of  them  all,  on  whose  crown  we  stood,  —  then  went 
into  the  house  ;  and  to  sleep. 

But  before  I  slept,  my  mind  reverted  to  the  mountain-side,  to 
the  remark  my  young  companion  had  made,  to  the  letter,  and 
the  awful  cliffs.  And  I  wondered  if.  when  he  had  reached  the 
summit  of  that  other  Mountain,  and  his  guide,  who  had  loved  him 
so  fondly,  had  disappeared  in  the  shadows  on  the  hither  side,  he 
would  remember  what  I  had  told  him ;  and  find  the  men  and 
women  of  modest  mien  ;  and  if  they  would  put  chains  about  his 
neck,  and  weave  garlands  for  his  hair  ;  and  if  he  would  speak 
not  unkindly  of  my  foibles,  and  sprinkle  now  and  then  sweet 
incense  on  my  memory. 

And  then  my  thoughts  passed  into  dreams. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN    POPU- 
LAR EDUCATION 

The  prosperity  of  a  nation  comes  from  well-directed  industry  ; 
its  happiness  from  the  impartial  execution  of  equal  laws ;  its 
greatness  from  the  indomitable  spirit  of  its  people ;  but  its  last- 
ing glory  from  its  letters  and  art.  No  seats  of  empire  have 
received  so  much  of  the  homage  of  mankind  as  the  small  cities 
of  Athens  and  Jerusalem.  Merely  commercial  cities,  like  T)n:e, 
Carthage,  and  Palmyra,  are  soon  forgotten.  Even  Rome  is  less 
reverenced  as  the  home  of  the  Caesars,  the  mother  of  modem 
states,  and  the  source  of  modem  civilization,  than  as  the  seat  of  a 
magnificent  literature,  that  has  enriched  every  language  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  is  still  a  light  to  the  leamed  world.  Success  in  arms 
and  the  acquisition  of  territory  give  temporary  reinown,  but  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries,  everything  but  the  great  thoughts 
of  a  people  perishes.  Not  one  stone  stands  upon  another  on  the 
site  of  Persepolis,  and  no  one  can  now  enumerate  the  tribes  that 
were  subject  to  the  Persian  monarchs,  or  fix  the  limits  of  their 
empire.  But  the  precepts  of  Zoroaster  (the  majestic  contem- 
porary of  Abraham)  still  survive,  indestmctible  amidst  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  affairs.  The  history  of  letters  refuses  to 
be  divided  by  the  reigns  of  monarchs,  and  is  measured  by  the 
appearance  of  great  authors,  —  as  the  zodiac  is  measured  by  its 
constellations.  We  speak  of  the  age  of  Dante,  careless  of  what 
Julius  or  Nicholas  or  Gregory  might  occupy  the  papal  chair.  The 
times  of  Chaucer  we  know ;  but  king  Edward  III  is  only  a  lay- 
figure,  a  mere  accessory  in  the  picture  we  imagine.  The  idea  of 
Don  Quixote  is  more  real  to  us  than  Philip  II ;  and  the  time 
may  come  when  the  sea-fight  of  Lepanto  will  be  remembered 
chiefly  because  one  of  Don  John's  victorious  galleys  carried  as  a 
common  sailor  the  great  Cervantes.  We  know  that  the  illustri- 
ous Goethe  was  a  counsellor  of  state ;  but  the  monarch  he 
served  is  already  a  shade.  So,  to  return  to  English  history,  we 
speak  of  the  age  of  Spenser,  Bacon,  and  Shakespeare ;  and  the 
name  of  the  great  Elizabeth  has  been  made  into  an  adjective  to 
denote  the  brillian  epoch  in  whose  glory  she  had  no  share.  Mil- 
ton, once  the  Latin  secretary,  outshines  the  great  Lord  Protector 
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Stolid  Queen  Anne  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  the  elegant 
essayists  of  her  time.  Further  on  we  trace  the  same  intellectual 
lineage.  Hanoverian  Georges  and  Williams  are  naught.  It  is 
the  age  of  Scott,  of  Byron,  and  Wordsworth,  —  the  age  of 
Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Tennyson. 

In  this  country  all  things  are  so  new,  and  political  events  have 
such  an  intense  significance,  that  we  do  not  look  at  affairs  as 
posterity  will  look  at  them.  But  who  can  doubt  that,  when  the 
true  perspective  has  been  adjusted,  ours  will  be  known  as  the  age 
of  Emerson,  Irving,  and  Hawthorne,  —  of  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
and  Whit  tier,  —  of  Lowell  and  Holmes  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  in 
the  next  century  people  will  say  to  their  grandchildren,  "  /heard 
Emerson  in  my  childhood.  /  once  saw  the  gracious  smile  of 
Longfellow.  /  have  felt  the  electric  stroke  of  Holmes's  wit. 
Shall  /  ever  forget  Lowell's  features,  gleaming  as  though  from 
an  inner  light,  when  he  recited  the  '  Ode  to  the  ever  sweet  and 
shining  memory  of  the  sons  of  Harvard  that  died  for  their 
country '  ? " 

The  place  which  the  study  of  literature  should  hold  among 
other  scholastic  pursuits  is  hardly  doubtful.  While  other  studies 
are  pursued  mainly  for  discipline,  literature  is  at  once  a  means 
and  an  end  of  culture.  Language  is  the  most  marvellous  in- 
strument of  human  thought,  and  its  study  employs  our  noblest 
and  strongest  powers,  as  well  as  our  most  subtile  perceptionis  and 
refined  tastes ;  and  in  literature,  as  the  appropriate  end  of 
linguistic  studies,  we  derive  the  highest  pleasures  of  which  our 
natures  are  capable. 

Literature  is  a  part  of  the  world's  history,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  important  part.  The  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties  and 
the  changes  in  forms  of  government  are  chiefly  important  on 
account  of  the  light  they  throw  on  the  progress  of  political 
science,  and  the  hope  they  give  of  the  advance  of  mankind 
towards  justice  and  equality.  But  the  real  life  of  a  nation  is 
preserved  in  its  literature ;  and  the  student  who  is  familiar  with 
the  personal  memoirs,  letters,  plays,  and  songs  of  any  era,  has  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people 
than  all  the  formal  histories  can  give  him. 

But  I  do  not  forget  that  this  is  an  assembly  of  instructors, 
and  that  it  is  properly  expected,  in  an  essay  upon  the  study  of 
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literature,  that  some  practical  suggestions  should  be  made 
respecting  its  pursuit  in  public  schools.  Let  us  endeavor  to  find 
the  proper  place  in  a  popular  course  of  instruction  for  beginning 
the  study  of  literature. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  art  of  reading  intelligently  has  been 
acquired,  —  that  arithmetic  has  been  begun,  —  that  the  general 
outlines  of  geography  have  been  made  familiar,  and  that  the  re- 
lations of  words  in  sentences  are  understood.  At  this  point  the 
judicious  teacher  should  consider  what  further  subjects  are  of  the 
most  importance  to  the  average  pupil.  The  studies  commonly 
pursued  next  in  an  English  course,  —  besides  using  higher  read- 
ing-books, —  are,  the  higher  mathematics,  history,  physical  geog- 
raphy, some  departments  of  natural  science,  the  first  elements  oi 
physics,  rhetoric,  and  mental  philosophy.  English  literature  has 
rarely  found  a  place. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  judgment  of  the  best  teachers,  that 
mathematics  should  be  continuously  studied,  and  form  a  part  of 
every  day's  routine.  Next  in  order  come  the  elements  of 
physical  geography,  and  such  branches  of  natural  science  as  the 
school  has  facilities  for  teaching,  —  special  prominence  being 
given  to  physiology, — or  rather  to  so  much  of  physiology  as 
applies  to  the  proper  care  of  the  body  and  its  surroundings. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  literature  as  the  embodiment  ol 
thought,  —  of  rhetoric,  which  fills  a  sort  of  tailor's  place  to  fit  out 
thoughts  in  smooth  garments,  and  is  often,  like  other  tailors, 
inclined  to  think  more  of  the  elegance  of  the  clothes  than  of  the 
soul  of  the  wearer,  —  and  of  mental  philosophy,  which  has  been 
groping  in  mists,  from  Plato  down  to  Herbert  Spencer,  and  has 
never  found  the  Ego,  nor  got  a  step  nearer  the  First  Cause,  —  all 
these  interior  processes  and  furnishings  must  yield  in  point  of 
utility  to  the  sciences  that  put  us  into  intelligent  relations  with 
the  world  we  inhabit. 

A  gentleman  told  me  of  a  rambling  excursion  he  once  made 
in  company  with  Horace  Mann  and  one  or  two  other  friends,  in 
the  fields  and  woods  of  Virginia,  near  Washington.  "  Don't  you 
think  it  shameful,"  said  the  great  educator,  "  that  we  have  been 
so  badly  brought  up  ?  Here  are  we,  all  of  us  pronounced  to  be 
Masters  of  Arts  or  Doctors  of  Laws,  by  the  authority  of  college 
faculties.     But  what  arts  are  we  masters  of  .^     We  scarcely  know 
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a  tree  or  shrub,  fruit  or  flower,  bird  or  animal,  especially  out  of 
our  native  State  ;  and  we  dare  not  taste  a  strange  berry,  or  smell 
a  new  blossom,  for  fear  of  being  poisoned.  If  we  were  starving, 
we  should  not  know  how  to  satisfy  our  hunger.  Nature  is  a 
sealed  book  to  us ;  and  yet  the  earth  is  fruitful,  the  woods  and 
fields  are  full  of  life.  We  alone  have  no  place  at  the  table  where 
all  are  fed." 

To  dwell  upon  the  subjects  suggested  in  this  conversation 
would  consume  too  much  of  our  time  at  present.  Let  us  pass  on 
to  consider  a  few  other  branches  of  study.  As  for  rhetoric,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  time  to  study  it  formally,  —  at  least, 
in  any  short  course.  Any  competent  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to 
point  out  to  pupils  the  correct  use  of  language,  and  the  propriety  of 
figures  of  speech, — and  this  should  be  done  as  a  part  of  the 
daily  exercise  in  reading.  The  style  which  is  commended  by 
such  pedants  as  Blair,  is  what  all  our  best  writers  strive  to  avoid. 
Mental  and  moral  philosophy  cannot  be  pursued  with  advantage 
by  immature  pupils,  and  should  certainly  be  postponed  to  near 
the  end  of  the  course.  There  remain  the  two  topics  of  History 
and  Literature.  I  do  not  see  that  history  is  entitled  to  any  great 
precedence.  If  a  pupil  has  such  an  acquaintance  with  English 
history  as  he  would  gain  from  the  small  but  admirable  work  of 
Charles  Dickens,  it  would  seem  best  that  he  should  next  get  a 
knowledge  of  the  writers  of  the  various  epochs,  and  that  the 
political  and  literary  events  of  the  country  should  thereafter  be 
taken  in  connection.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  If  you  attend  an  examina- 
tion of  a  Boston  grammar  school,  you  will  find  one  or  more  of 
the  blackboards  covered  with  anno  domini  dates  ;  and  boys  and 
girls  will  be  eager  to  give  you  some  fact,  more  or  less  important, 
that  is  associated  with  every  dkte.  But  if  they  were  asked  by 
some  foreigner,  who  was  just  beginning  to  read  our  literature, 
when  Irving  was  born,  or  what  works  he  had  written,  who  Jona- 
than Edwards  was,  whether  Cooper  was  a  greater  novelist  than 
Mrs.  Southworth,  whether  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  was  equal  in 
merit  to  the  "  N.  Y.  Ledger,"  and  whether  Emerson  wrote  often 
for  the  "  Waverley  Magazine,"  —  what  answers  would  he  get } 
But  surely,  in  any  point  of  view,  a  knowledge  of  our  chief  poets. 
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historians,  and  essayists  is  of  as  much  consequence  as  the  opin- 
ions and  doings  of  James  K.  Polk,  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Franklin 
Pierce,  and  similar  persons  with  whom  our  historic  muse  is 
occupied. 

One  of  the  grave  errors  in  our  system  is  in  the  persistent 
reading  and  re-reading  of  books  that  are  intended  mainly  for 
exercises  in  elocution.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  series  of 
readers  have  been  compiled  by  scholars,  and  contain  many  admi- 
rable selections  ;  although  I  have  seen  an  advertisement  by  one 
publisher  who  claims  as  the  peculiar  glory  of  his  set  of  books, 
that  the  pieces  they  contain  are  mostly  original ;  as  though 
the  style  of  a  mediocre  person  should  be  preferred,  as  a  model 
for  students,  to  the  finished  sentences  and  poetic  gems  from 
works  of  genius ! 

But  the  best  of  our  school  reading-books  are  merely  a  kind  of 
literary  hash  ;  and  I  am  much  of  the  opinion  of  the  Frenchman 
who  had  become  tired  of  the  mysterious  article  bearing  that 
name  in  his  boarding-house,  and  who  exclaimed  to  the  landlady, 
"  I  do  not  like  ' ashes y  I  prefer  c61meat  Please  take  avay  ze  ^ash^ 
and  give  me  some  c61meat." 

Now  reading  occupies  apart  of  every  day  in  school,  and  should 
receive  even  more  attention  than  it  does.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  miscellanies  we  place  before  children  —  half  a 
dozen  in  a  course  —  are  not  on  the  whole  very  attractive ;  and 
they  are  certainly  not  useful,  considering  the  time  they  occupy. 
On  one  page  is  a  goodish  poem ;  on  another  a  bit  of  a  sermon  ; 
here  a  tolerable  story  ;  there  a  speaker's  peroration.  The  facts 
belong  to  no  one  age  or  country,  and  the  style  is  as  various  as 
the  matter.  How  utterly  unphilosophical  this  proceeding  is, 
either  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  for  the  formation  of 
taste,  this  assembly  of  teachers  ought  to  know. 

And  this  leads  to  the  last  point  and  the  main  purpose  of  this 
essay,  —  which  is  to  urge  that  the  course  of  daily  reading  in 
grammar  schools  be  wholly  reformed  and  utilized ;  that  after  two 
or  three  preliminary  collections  have,  been  gone  through,  and  the 
pupils  are  able  to  read  with  tolerable  fluency,  the  subsequent  or 
higher  reading-books  be  discarded,  and  their  further  daily  prac- 
tice be  in  systematic  works  that  will  not  only  give  proficiency  in 
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reading,  but  inspire  a  love  of  nature,  impart  useful  knowledge, 
and  cultivate  a  taste  for  literature. 

A  good  example  has  already  been  furnished  in  Dr.  Worthing- 
ton  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature.  Dr.  Asa  Gray's  treatise, 
entitled  "  How  Plants  Grow,"  is  another  of  like  character.  Dick- 
ens' Child's  History  of  England  (already  mentioned)  would  be 
an  excellent  work  for  young  pupils. 

Should  the  course  here  recommended  be  generally  adopted, 
we  should  very  soon  find  the  results  of  the  labors  of  scientific 
explorers  and  savans  put  into  popular  and  attractive  books  to 
meet  the  demand. 

Instruction  in  English  literature  should  go  on  with  these 
branches  in  equal  step.  Any  well-disciplined  child  of  fourteen 
years  (and  perhaps  less^  is  ready  to  receive  judicious  lessons  in 
this  department.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  begin 
with  Chaucer,  nor  to  follow  any  rigid  rule  of  chronology.  Bacon 
and  all  the  philosophers,  and  Taylor  and  all  the  theologians,  may 
wait.  But  the  teacher  can  take  works  of  acknowledged  merit 
that  are  capable  of  being  understood  by  youths,  and  lead  his 
charge  through  pleasant  fields  until  by  imperceptible  degrees 
they  reach  the  heights.  When  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
notice  peculiarities  of  style  and  modes  of  thought,  and  have  in 
other  respects  sufficient  maturity  of  mind,  they  can  trace  the 
development  of  language  historically,  and  view  the  treasures  of 
our  literature  as  in  a  panorama. 

It  will  be  advisable,  in  all  cases  where  the  means  allow,  to  read 
certain  works  entire.  Thus,  Shakespeare  cannot  be  profitably 
studied  by  means  of  selections,  but  the  best  of  his  plays  should 
be  read  fi-om  Hudson's  or  Rolfe's  editions.  No  separate  scenes  are 
either  satisfactory  or  instructive.  Other  works  may  be  named 
for  thorough  reading,  such  as  Milton's  Comus,  Goldsmith's 
Traveller  and  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Whittier's  Snow  Bound,  Emerson's 
May  Day,  and  one  or  two  of  Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King. 

But  all  educators  know  that  the  cases  in  which  complete  works 
of  this  kind  can  be  procured  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  use  of 
a  school  will  be  exceptional.  And  in  any  event  it  will  be  desira- 
ble to  supplement  this  course  with  some  volume  of  selections, 
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arranged  in  historical  order  and  containing  the  necessary  biograph- 
ical, critical,  and  linguistic  notes.  The  benefit  of  such  a  course 
of  instruction  introduced  into  the  grammar  schools,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  high  schools,  would  be  incalculable.  The  teacher 
would  make  a  daily  study  of  the  author  from  whom  the  lesson  was 
to  be  taken.  He  would  fill  out  the  narrow  outline  of  the  biogra- 
phy. He  would  illustrate  and  refine  upon  the  critical  estimates, 
giving  his  own  views,  and  stimulating  the  pupils  to  examine  for 
themselves,  and  to  form  habits  of  independent  judgment.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  branch  of  instruction  would  yield  more 
certain  and  more  abundant  fruit. 

In  my  boyhood,  I  never,  by  any  accident,  had  my  attention 
directed  to  the  beauties  or  excellences  of  English  literature. 
Paradise  Lost  was  used  only  for  the  odious  exercise  of  parsing  ; 
and  the  noblest  lines  of  Milton  are  to  this  day  connected  with  the 
pattering  of  conjugations  and  declensions.  No  more  effectual 
way  could  be  taken  to  disenchant  the  student  than  by  breaking 
the  lines,  as  upon  the  wheel,  and  analyzing  the  still  quivering 
members  by  the  dull  rules  of  syntax. 

In  a  few  modern  schools  English  literature  receives  attention, 
but  they  are  generally  high  schools.  The  bulk  of  our  children, 
however,  never  reach  the  high  schools ;  and,  if  they  did,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  study  should  not  be  taken  up  earlier.  Abol- 
ish the  profitless  reading  of  scrap-books,  and  let  each  day's 
reading  be  given  in  turn  to  some  branch  of  natural  science,  to 
history,  and  to  literature.  The  elements  of  good  reading  are  few 
and  simple,  and  these  can  be  attended  to  as  incidents.  If  special 
practice  in  elocution  is  desired,  the  teacher  can  make  use  of  the 
work  of  Professor  Munroe.  Each  pupil  will  show  by  his  voice 
and  manner  whether  he  appreciates  what  he  is  reading.  The 
cultivation  of  natural  and  proper  tones,  the  adaptation  of  manner 
to  the  style,  —  as  in  narrative  or  descriptive  prose,  and  in  humor- 
ous, pathetic,  or  dramatic  verse, —  will  come  naturally,  under  the 
skilful  teacher's  care. 

There  cannot  be  too  much  reading  of  good  authors.  No  one 
ever  became  an  elegant  or  even  a  correct  writer  by  following  the 
precepts  of  grammarians,  or  the  prim  examples  of  literary  Phari- 
sees, any  more  than  he  could  learn  to  swim  by  practising  the 
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motions  upon  a  tabje.  A  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  our 
language  and  the  natural  relations  of  its  parts,  the  power  of  using 
appropriate  imagery,  the  nice  discrimination  between  apparent 
synonyms,  and  the  easy,  fluent  motion  in  which  thought  rolls  on, 
can  only  be  acquired  by  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
works  in  which  these  traits  are  exemplified. 

Experience  has  proved  that  even  young  pupils  take  up  these 
courses  of  reading  in  literature  as  well  as  in  science  with  avidity. 
In  schools  where  they  have  been  introduced,  no  exercises  are  so 
eagerly  anticipated  or  so  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

We  take  great  pains  to  make  classical  students  appreciate  the 
simple  majesty  of  Homer,  the  elegance  of  Virgil,  the  sublimity  of 
the  Greek  tragedians,  and  the  vigor  and  brilliancy  of  Horace.  But 
the  body  of  English  literature,  as  it  exists,  contains  more  of  gi:an- 
deur  and  beauty,  more  of  pathos  and  wit,  more  of  humor  (a 
quality  in  some  respects  peculiar  to  our  race),  more  of  fervid 
oratory,  and  more  of  noble  history,  than  the  stores  of  the  classic 
languages  combined.  I  am  a  strenuous  advocate  for  classical 
education,  but  I  maintain  that  a  boy  who  feels  the  greatness  of 
Burke  and  of  Webster  is  more  apt  to  acknowledge  the  power 
of  the  Oration  on  the  Crown,  and  of  that  for  the  Poet  Archias. 
He  who  has  been  thrilled  by  the  sublimity  of  Milton  will  grow 
enthusiastic  over  the  pages  of  Virgil  and  Dante ;  and  when  the 
vast  world  of  Shakespeare's  thought  has  been  opened  before  his 
vision,  he  will  see  more  clearly  what  is  immortal  in  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey. 

Our  own  literature  must  be  considered  as  the  best  part  of  our 
history,  and  the  just  basis  of  our  national  pride.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  ;  for 
the  venerable  Bryant  is  the  earliest  of  our  great  poets,  and 
Irving,  Cooper,  and  Channing  were  the  first  of  our  classical  prose 
writers.  In  less  than  fifty  years  we  have  produced  works  in  all 
departments  of  human  thought  which  the  world  will  not  let  die, 
and  which  our  mother  country  is  becoming  proud  to  own  and 
adopt.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  youth  are  taught  properly  to 
appreciate  these  treasures,  and  for  that  end,  let  us  endeavor 
to  appreciate  them  more  fully  ourselves. 

Francis  H.  Underwood. 
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IfOlV  SHALL  WE  PRONOUNCE  LATIN 'i 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  Harvard  Catalogue  has 
annually  recommended  that  Latin  should  be  pronounced  with 
the  Italian  sound  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  and  with  the  hard 
sound  of  c  and  g.      Possibly,   some  persons   may  have  come 
to  commencement  this  summer  with  a  little  curiosity  to  see  how 
the  method  works  in  practice.     But  Harvard  dodged  the  issue. 
She  gave  us  a  programme  without  any  Salutatory,  and  not  a  word 
of  Latin  was  spoken  on  the  occasion  except  by  President  Eliob 
who  gave  out  the  usual  formula  with  his  fine  clear  emphasis,  in 
the  most  unmistakably  English  fashion,  in  flagrant  disregard  of 
every  one  of  the  official  recommendations.    One  commencement 
part  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  one  quotation  made  at  a  commence- 
ment dinner  by  Dr.  Hedge,  are  the  only  experiments  made  as 
yet  in  public,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  test  the  merits  of  a  method 
which  is  still  new  to  most  of  us.     Most  New-England  schools,  I 
suppose  (with  the  exception  of  the  Boston  Latin  School),  will 
adhere  to  the  former  way  till  the  new  has  been  longer  tried.     And 
out  of  New  England,  with  a  general  tendency  to  the  continental 
vowel  sounds,  there  is  a  pretty  wide  difference  on  other  points. 
So,  that  the  argument  which  was  very  well  put  a  few  months  ago 
in  the  "Teacher,"  in  favor  of  keeping  the  English  method  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  meets  us  just  at  a  time  when  we  are  as  far  as 
possible  from  having  any  such  uniformity  to  stand  by.     Many  of 
the  best  teachers  are  most  perplexed,     I  have  myself  received 
several  letters  asking  information  or  advice,  which  I  was  very 
little  qualified  to  give,  except  to  the  effect  that  good  manners  will 
lead  a  man,  if  he  makes  a  Latin  quotation,  to  do  it  so  as  to  be 
understood  by  his  hearers ;  while  good  sense  will  lead  him  to 
study  and  explain  the  laws  of  inflection,  if  he  can,  on  the  basis 
of  some  sound  knowledge  of  the  real  powers  of  the  letters. 

It  would  be  a  great  convenience,  and  very  agreeable  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  if  we  could  agree  to  regard  Latin  as  still  a  living 
tongue,  —  as,  in  fact,  it  has  never  ceased  to  be,  in  some  very 
important  uses,  notably  in  the  ritual  and  diplomacy  of  Catholic 
Rome,  —  and  if  we  would  accept  for  authority  the  most  direct 
and  authentic  line  of  tradition,  in  the  enunciation  of  the  most 
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cultivated  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  I  have  been  told  that 
Mr.  Torricelli,  of  Boston,  who  was  educated  as  an  Italian  priest, 
gives  quite  a  new  melody  and  life  to  the  ancient  speech  in  his 
reading  of  the  Roman  poets.  And  at  first  thought,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  take  that  graceful  and  harmonious 
Italian  style  (as  D'Arcy  Thompson  does)  as  the  true  representa- 
tive of  the  tongue  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  But  again,  I  am 
told  that  there  is  no  agreement  in  the  Catholic  tradition  itself ; 
and  that,  in  the  great  debate  on  Infallibility,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  prelates  from  different  countries  could  understand  one 
another.  So  that  I  am  afraid  this  plausible  plea  of  following  the 
line  of  living  and  hereditary  custom  will  fall  to  the  ground. 
Besides,  we  know  how  and  when  and  where  the  Italian  custom 
varied  step  by  step  from  the  usage  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  mere 
luxury  of  the  ear  is  not  reason  enough  for  breaking  off  from  one 
false  system  to  try  another  ^ich  is  only  some  degrees  less 
false. 

If  the  question  only  lay — as  it  is  sometimes  put  —  between  the 
"  English  "  and  "  Continental "  methods,  perhaps  it  would  be  best 
to  hold  on  to  what  we  have  got,  if  for  no  other  reason,  from  the 
vagueness  of  what  is  offered  in  exchange.  The  vowels  do,  indeed, 
offer  the  chance  of  pretty  near  agreement.  But  to  take  only  a 
single  consonant,  the  letter  C  before  E  or  I  may  be  pronounced  in 
as  many  as  five  different  ways,  all "  continental,"  and  all  of  nearly 
equal  pretensions  ;  /.  e,  like  k  by  Greek  usage,  s  by  French,  ch 
by  Italian,  th  by  Spanish,  and  ts  by  German.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  consider  the  history  of  these  Variations,  or  try  to  decide 
the  case  among  them.  It  is  only  the  accident  that  many  of  our 
best  scholars  have  studied  in  German  schools,  that  has  given  a 
certain  advantage  to  the  last  of  the  five, -r- neither  the  most 
authentic  nor  the  most  agreeable.  And  with  differences  such  as 
these  lying  on  the  surface,  we  are  hardly  likely  to  agree  on  any 
one  "  continental "  method,  as  such.  It  might  be  pleasant,  if  it 
were  worth  while,  to  take  the  continental  vowel-sounds  and  let 
the  consonants  shift  for  themselves  ;  atnare^  ventre,  sltq  far  sweeter 
in  their  Italian  ring  than  in  our  hard  English  utterance ;  and 
I  never  heard  any  one  barbarous  enough  to  pronounce  the  "  Sla- 
bat  Mater'*  in  any  other  fashion.  But  here  again  the  point  01 
31 
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practical  convenience  bears :  an  historic  name,  like  Cato  or  Cae- 
sar, or  a  word  that  lies  so  near  our  mother  English  as  orativ, 
szncerus,  ing-emum,  is  too  awkward  in  its  disguise,  and  too  conven- 
ient in  its  common  dress,  to  change  it  without  some  urgent 
reason.  Besides,  there  is  a  large  class  of  educated  men  to  whom 
Latin  is  familiar  from  their  school-days,  —  not  scholars  by  profes- 
sion, but  men  of  fair  cultivation,  —  who  know  enough  of  it  at  least 
to  enjoy  the  stock  quotations,  and  understand  the  current  phrases; 
and  it  is  a  real  hardship  to  them  when  they  find  it  made  any 
stranger  or  harder  than  it  was,  —  vent,  vidi,  vici,  for  instance,  or 
justum  et  tenacem  propositi  vtrunt.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  the  common  ground,  and  the  touch-stone 
of  literary  fellowship,  among  a  great  many  thousands  of  English- 
speaking  people  ;  and  long  use  has  given  a  sort  of  sanction  and 
authority  to  their  fashion  of  speaking  it,  which  we  cannot  afford 
to  put  aside  as  if  it  had  no  weight  at  all  President  Eliot,  adher- 
ing to  this  English  method,  follows  a  line  of  custom  old  enough 
and  respectable  enough  to  give  it  no  little  legitimate  strength. 

Professor  Lane's  little  pamphlet  gives,  as  clearly  and  fully  as 
any  ordinary  scholar  needs  to  know,  what  may  be  said  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  established  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  ancients, 
with  the  precise  testimony  on  which  it  rests.  So  that  we  have 
within  easy  reach  what  we  may  call  the  basis  of  a  scientific 
method,  which  will  by  degrees,  no  doubt,  suf)ersede  all  the 
others.  No  one  will  dispute  the  convenience  of  having  at  our 
command  a  phonetic  alphabet  of  the  language  we  are  studying, 
or  its  great  value  in  tracing  its  laws  of  inflection  and  its  linguis- 
tic affinities.  At  the  same  time,  while  training  our  organs  of 
speech  as  best  we  may  in  the  "  Roman  method,"  we  should  not 
deceive  ourselves  by  fancying  that  we  have  come  near  imitating 
the  actual  speech  of  the  Romans.  At  best,  I  am  afraid,  we  should 
not  hit  it  nearer  than  an  average  grammar-school  class  comes  to 
the  tones  of  Parisian  French.  It  is  impossible,  for  example,  to 
tell  how  far  quantity  was  actually  observed,  in  familiar  or  even  in 
formal  speech.  In  dramatic  dialogue,  syllables  are  often  clipped 
or  suppressed,  in  complete  disregard  of  the  common  rules  of 
prosody ;  or  seven  syllables  may  stand  for  four,  —  as  quibus 
quidem  quant  fad  make  an  iambic  dipody  in  Terence ;  while 
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contracted  forms  —  such  as  w  =  si  vis^  sivit^=^  siverit^  siremps  = 
sitnilis  re  ipsa  (?),  vixet  =  vixisset — show  a  habit  of  speech 
which  was  carried  out  we  cannot  possibly  tell  how  far.  When  the 
language  was  transmitted  purely  by  the  ear,  as  Brachet  shows 
in  his  instructive  little  French  Grammar,  there  was  a  tendency 
to  throw  the  stress  of  a  word  upon  the  accented  syllable  and 
suppress  the  harsher  consonants.  Thus  in  French,  ange  comes 
to  stand  for  angelus,  and  mattreiox  magister;  French,  as  Donald- 
son has  remarked,  snowing  better  than  any  other  language,  prob- 
ably, the  real  habit  and  tendency  of  the  popular  Latin,  —  a 
hasty  and  rapid  utterance,  and  an  impatience  of  elaborate  forms. 
In  Cicero's  time  it  would  have  been  held  pedantic  to  "pronounce 
every  letter  as  it  is  written  "  ;  and  one  of  his  divinations  (ii.  40) 
turns  on  cauneas  (figs  from  Caunos)  being  taken  for  the  warning 
cave  ne  eas.  The  recitation  of  the  court  poets  of  the  Augustan 
age  was  probably  as  formal,  and  would  have  seemed  as  affected 
to  the  common  ear,  as  the  "  intoning "  of  a  cathedral  service, 
or  the  mouthing  of  an  inferior  actor.  Augustus  himself  dis- 
charged a  provincial  officer  for  writing  ixi  instead  of  ipsi  in  one 
of  his  reports  ;  "  which  was  a  wonder,"  says  Suetonius,  "  since  - 
he  himself  wrote  as  men  speak  and  not  as  they  spell."  From 
these  considerations  —  many  of  which  will  be  found  set  down  at 
length  in  Donaldson's  "  Varronianus "  —  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  follow  the  ancient  standard,  except  at  a  great  and 
uncertain  distance. 

The  true  answer  to  our  question  appears,  then,  to  be  some- 
thing like  the  following.  In  proportion  as  Latin  goes  out  of  its 
familiar  uses  among  scholars  and  educated  men  of  the  world,  in 
the  same  proportion  it  is  coming  to  be  studied  scientifically,  as 
one  of  a  great  group  of  kindred  languages,  by  the  principles 
and  methods  of  comparative  philology. .  For  this  it  needs,  at 
bottom,  an  alphabet  which  gives  (as  far  as  may  be)  a  uniform 
phonetic  value  to  every  letter,  and  so  enables  us  to  trace  its  forms 
consistently  from  the  simplest  elements  of  speech.  Such  a  pho- 
netic alphabet  is  at  this  day  actually  recognized  and  substantially 
agreed  on  among  scholars;  and  it  must  come,  inevitably,  to  su- 
persede all  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  usages  which  have  been 
in  vogue.     It  is  of  real  practical  importance,  that  every  child  who 
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Degins  the  study  of  Latin  should  be  carefully  instructed  from 
the  start  in  the  principles  of  this  scientific  method  —  far  simpler 
and  easier  than  the  arbitrary  rules  of  our  "  English  method  '*  — 
whether  or  not  it  be  employed  as  the  ordinary  way  of  pronoun- 
cing a  Latin  sentence.  That  it  will  in  time  become  the  accepted 
standard  of  custom  among  scholars,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  this 
seems  to  me  a  consideration  of  quite  inferior  importance,  and 
personally  I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  till  after  my 

day. 

J.  H.  Allen. 

CamM4gfy  Mass, 


FORM   TEACHING. 

Over  the  door  of  Plato's  school  it  was  written,  "  Let  no  one 
enter  without  a  knowledge  of  Geometry."  With  propriety  it 
might  be  written  in  regard  to  our  common  schools, "  Let  no  one 
go  forth  without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  form."  I  wish 
in  this  paper  to  speak  of  the  special  fitness  of  this  study  for  a 
place  in  the  early  education  of  the  child,  of  its  importance  as  a 
preparation  for  the  various  arts  and  occupations  of  life,  and  to 
suggest  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  taught 

The  study  of  form,  more  than  most  studies,  calls  out  the  per- 
ceptive faculties.  It  is  elementary  in  its  nature,  for  it  is  in  a 
line  with  the  child's  own  thought.  Give,  to  a  child  scissors  and 
paper,  and  he  will  amuse  himself,  not  by  making  of  the  paper  a 
certain  number  of  pieces,  but  by  cutting  it  into  particular  shapes. 
As  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  his 
chosen  playthings  are  building-blocks.  Later,  the  use  of  Chinese 
puzzles,  and  dissected  maps  and  pictures,  and  the  propensity  of 
American  boys  for  whittling,  show  that  his  mind  is  still  bent  in 
the  same  direction.  I  remember  a  wide-awake  child  of  six,  whose 
mother  one  day  showed  her  a  triangle,  and  told  her  its  name.  A 
few  days  later,  she  came  running  to  her  mother  with  a  square  of 
cloth  folded  diagonally,  exclaiming,  "  I  know  what  this  is,  mam- 
ma, for  don't  you  see  it  h  s  three  sides  and  three  comers .?" 

It  is  easy  to  lead  the  m  in  d  forward  in  the  path  which  itself  has 
chosen.      Froebel,  the  founder  of  the  German   Kindergarten 
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schools,  recognized  this  truth,  and  determined  to  organize  the 
child's  play,  and  so  make  learning  a  pastime,  and  not  a  task.  I 
visited  last  year  two  of  the  Kindergarten  schools  in  Boston.  In 
one,  the  children  had  been  furnished  with  square  pfeces  of  pa- 
per, and  as  they  complied  with  certain  directions  in  regard  to 
folding,  these  were  successfully  transformed  into  a  box,  a  boat, 
and  a  salt-cellar.  In  the  other  school,  soft  clay,  ready  for  mould- 
ing, was  given  to  each  child.  This  was  made  first  into  a  sphere, 
afterwards  it  was  changed  to  a  cube,  and  then  the  children  were 
allowed  to  originate  forms  for  themselves.  So  in  each  of  these 
ways,  the  child  was  led  to  see  that  symmetry  of  form  was  much 
more  important  than  the  material  element  of  the  thing  of  beauty 
which  he  had  made.  Miss  Peabody,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
introduce  these  schools  into  America,  says,  "Drawing  has  so* 
prominent  a  place  in  the  education  of  young  children,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  drawing,  but  because,  to  get  the  secret 
of  symmetrical  form  is  to  rouse  into  activity  the  originality  of 
the  mind,  and  to  quicken  its  life."  The  most  important  princi- 
ples of  these  Grerman  schools  may  be  utilized  in  our  own  primary 
instruction. 

It  may  be  suggested  that,  if  nature  herself  leads  the  child  to 
study  form,  there  is  no  need  of  further  teaching.  Nature  has 
fitted  the  limbs  for  walking,  but  the  child  needs  help  in  learning 
to  walk.  By  and  by,  when  his  limbs  are  stronger,  he  can  let  go 
his  mother's  hand.  The  in^t  comes  into  the  world,  hearing 
nothing,  seeing  nothing,  in  a  dark  room  having  five  closed  doors. 
If  nature  is  left  to  do  her  own  teaching,  the  doors  will  partly  un- 
fold of  themselves,  and  the  child  will  gain  glimpses  of  the  world 
of  knowledge  and  hear  sounds  from  the  life  outside ;  but  the 
views  obtained  will  be  narrow,  and  the  ideas  that  come  to  liim 
will  be  distorted  and  fi-agmentary.  Other  help  must  come  in  to 
open  wide  the  gates  of  wisdom  and  lead  the  occupant  out  into 
the  clear  light  of  truth.  And  this  is  the  teacher's  work,  to  "  open 
the  blind  eyes,"  so  that  "  clearness  of  perception  may  lead  to 
completeness  of  knowledge." 

Half  of  the  people  of  the  world  go  through  life  with  their  eyes 
shut  to  the  forms  around  them.  Ask  the  children  in  your  school 
to  tell  you  the  form  of  the  columns  in  front  of  the  church  in 
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their  village,  or  the  shape  of  its  spire,  or  the  ornamentation  of 
their  own  school-building,  and  how  many  of  them  will  know  ? 

Not  only  will  the  study  of  form  lead  to  habits  of  observation, 
but  it  is  of  great  use  in  giving  an  increased  and  accurate  vocab- 
ulary. Ask  a  child  who  has  had  no  training  to  tell  you  the  form 
of  an  old-fashioned  teapot.  He  may  tell  you  it  is  round  and 
slanting.  Ask  him  to  describe  a  common  stone  post.  He  will 
say  it  is  square,  but  his  vocabulary  is  not  large  enough  to  enable 
him  to  describe  exactly  what  he  has  observed.  When  the 
thought  is  apprehended,  it  is  only  a  pleasure  to  him  to  find  the 
word  which  represents  that  thought.  I  have  read  of  a  teacher 
who  was  giving  a  lesson  on  form  to  a  class  of  children.  The 
idea  of  a  prism  had  been  already  taught,  and  also  of  a  square 
prism.  The  teacher  then  presented  a  square  pyramid,  and  asked 
a  little  boy  to  describe  it.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  "It  is  a  triangular-sided,  pointed,  square  prism."  The 
teacher  showed  him  that  it  could  not  be  called  a  prism  at  all. 
He  was  puzzled  then,  for  he  had  used  the  best  language  that  he 
had.  The  teacher  gave  him  the  word  "  pyramid,"  and  the  boy 
was  satisfied.  By  this  study  the  child  gains  definite  terms  of 
exact  meaning,  and  knows  when  to  apply  them.  Let  the  chil- 
dren use  these  words  in  describing  objects  around  them.  Let 
them  describe  a  packing-box,  a  pear,  a  peach,  a  lead-pencO,  a 
stove-pipe,  a  pine  cone,  and  the  different  parts  of  architecture. 
Lead  them  to  notice  and  estimate  the  angle  formed  by  roofs  of 
houses,  and  have  them  state  the  way  in  which  curved  and  straight 
lines  are  combined  in  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet 

The  knowledge  and  the  vocabulary  g^ned  by  this  study  are 
essential  to  almost  every  study  taught  in  our  schools.  Arith- 
metic brings  some  of  the  principles  of  form  very  early  into  its 
course,  while  mensuration,  which  is  usually  taught  in  connection 
with  arithmetic,  is  entirely  dependent  on  this  study.  In  geog- 
raphy we  use  the  words  sphere,  spheroid,  great  circle,  small 
circle,  and  axis.  Mercator's  map  represents  the  earth  as  if  it 
were  a  cylinder.  What  is  the  force  of  the  expression,  unless  a 
cylinder  be  known  before } 

The  same  is  true,  if  you  go  a  little  outside  of  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects taught     Describe  a  common  quartz  crystal,  and  you  need 
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to  speak  of  it  as  a  hexagonal  prism,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a 
hexagonal  pyramid.  A  garnet  crystal  is  a  dodecahedron  with 
rhomboidal  faces. 

Especially  is  this  subject  intimately  connected  with  drawing. 
All  the  systems  of  drawing  include  the  drawing  of  these  forms. 
The  previous  or  simultaneous  study  of  form  gives  interest  to  the 
drawing,  and  the  drawing  helps  in  fixing  the  form  and  its  name. 
The  Art  Director  of  the  State  recently  said,  "  Form  is  the  lan- 
guage of  nature,  and  drawing  the  speech  of  the  eye,  expressed 
by  the  hand.  The  letters  in  this  alphabet  are  straight  lines  and 
curves.  It  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  understand  this  language, 
that  we  first  learn  its  alphabet,  then  spell  its  short  words,  and 
afterwards  construct  the  sentences  which  delineate  natural  phe- 
nomena." The  study  of  form,  then,  is  like  learning  to  read  the 
language  which  drawing  enables  us  to  write.  Beginning  with 
the  alphabet  of  straight  lines  and  curves,  we  see  these  in  combi- 
nation enclosing  plane  figures  ;  this  is  spelling  the  short  words  ; 
then  we  are  ready  to  see  these  also  in  combination,  and  read  the 
sentences  which  nature  has  written  before  us  in  her  endless  va- 
riety of  forms. 

Many  of  the  most  important  truths  of  geometry  may  be  shown 
merely  by  the  study  of  the  forms.  Carpenters,  navigators,  engi- 
neers, land-surveyors,  designers,  gardfeners,  cannot  all  have  an 
academic  education,  and  may  never  take  up  geometry  as  a  sci- 
ence ;  and  yet  the  knowledge  of  these  truths  is  essential  to  their 
success.  Almost  every  science  and  art,  however  high,  however 
humble,  is  debtor  in  some  way  to  geometry.  What  has  not  ge- 
ometry been  able  to  do }  The  triangle,  alone,  has  shown  itself 
like  the  Genius  of  an  Arabian  Night's  dream  in  working  mira- 
cles. The  magicians,  whose  behest  it  obeyed,  have  spread  out 
their  triangles  upon  the  land  and  the  sea.  They  have  marked 
out  the  paths  of  tunnels  and  pierced  the  mountains  from  summit 
to  base.  They  have  measured  the  forces  of  nature  and  adapted 
them  to  their  ends.  With  the  same  magic  instrument  they  have 
measured  the  moon  and  her  distance  from  the  earth,  and  have 
found  the  length  of  the  rays  of  light  which  reach  us  from  the  sun. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  architect  cannot  plan,  the  workman 
cannot  execute  the  details  of  the  simplest  building,  the  farmer 
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cannot  measure  his  fields,  nor  plan  his  fences,  nor  lay  out  his 
garden  beds,  vrithout  constant  recourse  to  geometric  principles. 
Should  not,  then,  these  fundamental  truths  be  recognized  as  an 
essential  part  of  early  education  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  helps  that  can  be  brought  into  this 
study  ?  It  requires  no  complex  and  costly  apparatus,  for  nature 
presents  an  open  page,  and  her  forms  are  everywhere.  The 
blackboard  and  the  slate  are  unfailing  helps  in  this  matter.  With 
paper  and  scissors  provided,  the  children  can  cut  out  their  own 
illustrations,  at  the  same  time  training  the  hand  to  dexterity  and 
skill.  Apples  may  be  cut  to  illustrate  volumes,  ^and  suitable 
blocks  can  be  obtained  at  a  small  price. 

The  very  best  illustrations  may  be  made  by  any  teacher  from 
common  pasteboard.  To  illustrate  one  of  the  surfaces,  use  the 
piece  cut  out,  and  also  the  space  left  in  the  pasteboard  by  cutting 
it  out.  The  latter  is  a  help,  for  it  takes  the  idea  of  the  form 
more  completely  away  from  the  matter.  The  pasteboard  may 
be  cut  so  as  to  enclose  prisms,  pyramids,  and  nearly  all  classes 
of  volumes  except  the  sphere  and  spheroid.  In  Webster's 
dictionary,  with  the  word  "  Stereography,"  diagrams  are  given, 
which  show  how  the  pasteboard  should  be  cut  so  as  to  enclose 
the  regular  polyhedrons. 

With  such  illustrations  at  hand,  if  the  teacher  has  a  distinct 
estimate  of  the  mental  capability  of  the  child,  the  teaching  the 
names  of  these  forms  becomes  the  simplest  kind  of  object  teach- 
ing. I  recently  showed  a  child  of  seven  what  is  meant  by  a 
cylinder,  taking  for  illustration  a  piece  of  stove-pipe.  She  had 
been  told  before  what  a  circle  is.  In  answer  to  my  questions, 
she  told  me  that  the  ends  were  circles,  and  of  the  same  size,  and 
between  these  the  surface  was  round.  I  told  her  that  we  called 
such  a  surface  a  curved  surface ;  and  she  described  it  again,  using 
this  word.  I  then  gave  her  the  word  "  Cylinder,"  and  asked  if 
she  had  ever  seen  another.  She  could  think  of  none,  until  I  sug- 
gested a  pencil  that  had  not  been  sharpened.  The  next  morning 
she  came  to  me,  naming  a  spool  of  thread  and  the  round  of  a 
chair  as  cylinders  which  she  had  seen.  The  definition  of  cylin- 
der in  this  case  was  not  exact,  but  it  was  suited  to  her  compre- 
hension, and  gave  her  the  idea  of  the  form. 
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After  the  names  of  these  forms  are  known,  the  scholar  should 
compare  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the  square  and  the  rhom- 
bus. In  what  are  they  alike,  and  in  what  do  they  differ  }  What 
is  the  test  of  each  of  these  figures }  In  the  square,  not  only 
must  the  sides  be  equal,  but  the  diagonals  also,  or  the  figures 
will  be  rhomboidaL 

After  such  teaching,  many  truths  can  be  learned  firom  the 
forms  without  mathematical  demonstration.  In  this,  however, 
tell  the  children  that  our  illus^atioos  cannot  be  perfect,  but  that 
these  truths  have  also  been  proved  by  reasoning. 

Make  a  large  paper  triangle ;  cut  off  the  angles,  and,  placing 
them  together,  show  that  their  sum  is  one  hundred  and  eighty 
degrees.  Tie  a  cord  together  and  show  that  it  can  enclose  more 
space  in  the  form  of  a  circle  than  in  any  other  form ;  therefore 
in  any  space  of  a  given  size  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the 
circle  the  less  line  will  it  need  to  bound  it  Show  that  the  only 
regular  figures  which  can  be  placed  together  so  as  to  fit  all  the 
space  about  a  point,  are  equilateral  triangles,  squares,  and  hex- 
agons. 

In  connection  with  this,  show  the  children  how  the  instinct  of 
the  bee  recognizes  these  truths,  and  leads  her,  in  choosing  the 
hexagon  for  the  form  of  her  prismatic  cells,  to  store  her  honey 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  wax.  Notice  the  same  form  in  the 
construction  of  the  nest  of  the  wasp.  In  examining  the  forms 
which  nature  chooses,  show  that  in  the  snow-flake  all  the  radiat- 
ing crystal  bars — nay,  more,  all  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
the  feathery  structure  —  make  the  perfect  angle  of  sixty  degrees, 
or  its  multiple,  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Mensuration  can  be  taught  clearly  and  practically  in  this  con- 
nection. Divide  a  rectangle  into  squares,  and  show  that  its  area 
must  equal  the  number  of  the  squares  in  one  row,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  rows.  Show  that  a  rhomboid  may  be  changed 
into  a  rectangle  of  the  same  base  and  altitude,  by  cutting  a  tri- 
angle from  one  side  and  adding  it  to  the  other.  In  the  same 
way,  show  that  a  triangle  may  be  made  into  a  rectangle  of  the 
same  base  and  half  the  altitude ;  that  a  trapezoid  may  be  convert- 
ed into  a  rectangle  of  the  same  altitude,  and  whose  base  is  half 
the  sum  of  the  parallel  sides ;  and  that  irregular  polygons  may 
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be  divided  into  triangles,  and  so  their  areas  may  be  found.  Let 
each  of  these  be  shown  by  actually  cutting  out  the  paper  form 
and  dividing  it. 

How  to  obtain  the  area  of  a  circle  may  be  shown  in  this  way. 
Cut  out  two  equal  semicircles  of  leather  ;  divide  each  of  these 
into  the  same  number  of  equal  sectors,  cutting  not  quite  to  the 
circumference ;  then,  by  dovetailing  these  together,  show  that 
the  circle  is  made  into  an  approximate  parallelogram.  The 
more  acute  the  angle  of  the  sector  is,  the  more  nearly  will  the 
form  approach  a  perfect  rectangle  whose  base  is  the  semi-circum- 
ference, and  whose  altitude  is  the  radius.  Geometrical  construc- 
tion can  also  be  taught.  Give  to  the  pupils  geometrical  forms, 
and  let  them  tell  how  they  were  drawn  ;  afterwards,  see  if  they 
can  draw  according  to  their  own  directions  and  obtain  the  de- 
sired forms. 

Enough  has  been  given  to  suggest  some  of  the  means  that 
may  be  employed  by  teachers  of  this  study  in  the  different  kinds 
of  schools.  The  time  of  little  children  is  of  much  less  conse- 
quence than  the  condition  of  their  minds.  If  their  minds  are 
awakened  early,  and  they  are  trained  to  close  distinctions  and 
acuteness  of  thought,  their  after-life  will  prove  the  value  of  the 
early  education.  / 

It  will  be  claimed  by  many  teachers,  that  already  more  is  re- 
quired of  them  in  each  school  year  than  can  be  accomplished. 
This  may  be  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  many  of  our  schools  ; 
and  yet  there  are  none  in  which  thfe  completeness  of  organization 
leaves  absolutely  no  room  or  liberty  for  the  introduction  of  sub- 
jects like  this,  either  in  connection  with  other  studies,  or  in  gen- 
eral exercises,  or  by  special  class  work. 

The  demand  has  lately  been  made  by  educators  in  our  State 
for  an  "  enlargement  of  the  range  of  subjects  taught,  whv^h  shall 
give  to  the  child  what  his  capacity,  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
his  instincts  naturally  demand."  People  in  this  age  of  thought 
have  begun  to  see  that  the  object  of  school  life  is  not  gained 
when  the  boy  can  spell  all  the  words  in  the  dictionary,  solve 
the  problems  in  the  arithmetic,  and  parse  Paradise  Lost ;  that 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  teach  three  or  four  subjects 
exhaustively,  but  to  give  to  the  child,  and  teach  him  to  use, 
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the  keys  which  will  unlock  all  the  different  doors  of  wisdom's 
store-house. 

The  National  Primer  of  China,  which  has  for  years  been  the 
one  text-book  for  young  pupils  over  the  whole  empire,  is  made 
on  the  principle  that  the  beginning  of  knowledge  is  to  see  what 
there  is  to  know.  So  it  rhymes  together  truths  in  religion,  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy,  and  facts  of  history,  so  opening  to  the  child 
different  departments  of  truth,  and  containing  the  seeds  of  all 
future  knowledge.  Missionaries  and  visitors  to  China  have  been 
strongly  impressed  with  the  success  of  this  primer.  Our  celestial 
neighbors  have  already  given  us,  in  a  crude,  undeveloped  form, 
important  principles  of  science.  We  might  also  borrow  from  them 
this  philosopher's  stone,  and  so,  by  opening  before  the  child  a 
world  of  suggestive  thought,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  broad 
and  generous  culture  of  which  the  "  Heathen  Chinee "  never 
dreamed. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  teaching  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  all  useful  sciences  in  our  common  schools  will  be  no 
longer  a  Utopian  dream.  Geometry  then  will  take  a  prominent 
place,  both  because  it  furnishes  so  much  that  is  easy  and  acces- 
sible to  the  child's  mind,  and  because  this  science  underlies,  and 
is  disseminated  through,  so  many  of  the  rest  Teachers,  more 
than  any  other  class  in  the  community,  have  if  in  their  power, 
by  showing  the  value  of  such  knowledge,  to  hasten  "  the  good 
time  coming." 
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K      Latin 

0*     and 
High 
Schools. 

/*      Latin 
Ot      and 

High 
Schools. 

♦Lower 
Classes. 

♦  Higher 
Classes. 

Two  hours. 
Two  hours. 

Two. 
Two. 

60  Minutes. 
60  Minutes. 

Paper  in 
blank  books 

and 
text-books. 

Paper  in 

blank  books 

and  on  sheets. 

Regular 
Teachers. 

Special 
Instructors. 

FT      Normal 
1  •    Schools. 

♦All  the 
Classes. 

Two  hours. 

Two. 

60  Minutes. 

Paper  in 
blank  books. 

Special 
Instructors. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT,  AND  ORDER  OF  LESSONS  FOR  EACH  WEEK. 

The  fiicores  i>  3^  3t  4*  signify  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fotuth  lesson  in  each  week. 

Where  two  alternative  subjects  are  named,  one  is  to  be  taken  one  week  and  the  other  the  following  week. 

Reference  to  a  text-book,  means  that  whatever  drawing-bodi  is  in  use  in  the  schools,  shall  be  drawn 
fiom,  as  a  distinct  exercise. 

*  All  the  classes  marked  thus  are  to  draw  upon  the  blackboard,  when  the  lesson  is  suitable  to  such 
an  exercise ;  one  third  of  the  class  to  draw  each  lesson,  so  that  the  whole  daas  will  have  drawn  upon 
the  board  every  three  lessons. 
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Freehand  outline  from  cards,  charts,  and  blackboard  lessons,  the  first  copies. 
Memory  lessons,  drawing  previous  exercises  from  memory.  Definition  of  plane 
geometry,  to  be  learned  by  heart,  and  illustrations  drawm  Dictation  lessons 
of  rightJine  figures  and  simple  curves. 

ORDER    OF   LESSONS. 

I.  From. cards  or  charts.  2.  From  blackboard.  3.  Memory  and  dictation, 
alternately.    4.     Geometric  definitions. 

The  more  advanced  copies  in  cards,  charts,  and  blackboard  lessons.  Memory 
and  dictation  lessons  (without  illustrations).  Object  lessons,  illustrated  by 
drawings.    Geometric  definitions,  drawn  on  a  large  scale. 

ORDER  OF  LESSONS, 

z.  From  cards  or  chart  2.  From  blackboard,  j.  Memory  and  dictation, 
alternately.    4.    Object  lessons  and  geometric  definitions,  alternately. 

Freehand  outlines  of  ornament  and  objects  from  blackboard.    Lessons  in  text- 
•    book.    Map  drawing.     Memory  and  dictation  lessons.    Geometrical  exercises, 
plane  geometry,  up  to  50  problems  of  constructional  figures. 

ORDER  OF  LESSONS, 
I.  Objects  from  blackboard  and  drawing  from  text-book,  alternately.  2.  Memory 
drawing  and  dictation  exercises,  alternately.    3.  Geometrical  and  map  drawing, 
alternately. 

Freehand  outline  drawing,  from  solid  models.  Geometrical  drawing,  ap  to  the 
end  of  the  course.  Design  in  geometric  forms,  from  the  blackboard.  Memory 
drawing.    Map  drawing.    Dictation  lessons. 

ORDER  OF  LESSONS. 
I.  Model  drawing,  from  object.    2.    Geometrical  and  memory  drawing,  alter- 
nately.   3.    Map  drawing  and  design,  alternately. 
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Model  and  object  drawing,  with  exercises  in  perspective,  drawn  by  the  freehand. 
Object  lessons,  illustrating  historical  art  and  architecture.  Shading  from  models 
and  copies.    Harmony  and  mixture  of  colors.    Design  from  natural  foliage. 

ORDER  OF  LESSONS. 
I.    Model  shading  and  object  lessons,  alternately.    2.    Lessons  in  ccdor  and 
exercises  in  design,  alternately. 

Perspective  by  instruments.  Shading  in  chalk  and  color,  from  models  and 
natural  objects,  and  foliage.  Design  in  color  and  shadow.  Projection.  Lec- 
tures on  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

ORDER  OF  LESSONS. 

I.  Perspective  and  projection,  alternately.  2.  Painting  or  shading  and  design, 
alternately. 

Object  drawing  and  design.    Ornamental  design.    Historical  lessons.    Ad- 
•     vanced  dictation  and  memory  lessons.     Lessons  in  teaching  drawing.     Per- 
spective, advanced.    Designing  blackboard  examples. 

ORDER   OF  LESSONS. 

I.  Object  drawing  and  design,  alternately.  2.  Perspective  and  dictation  or 
memory  lessons,  alternately.    3.  Lessons  in  teaching  drawing,  occasionally. 
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PLYMOUTH    COUNTY     TEACH- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-ninth  meeting  of  the  Ply- 
mouth County  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  Sputh  Abington,  June  14th 
and  15th,  1872. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  J.  Thompson,  of  South  Abington. 
The  Association  was  welcomed  by  Mr. 
Snow,  who  was  responded  to  by  the 
President 

At  z  I  A.  M.,  the  discussion  of  "  Natural 
Science  in  Public  Schools  "  was  opened 
by  Mr.  A.  G.  Boyden,  of  Bridgewater, 
followed  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Harrington,  of 
New  Bedford.  At  1 1.40,  the  Association 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  *'  Teach- 
ing Exercise  in  Music,"  by  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Allen,  of  East  Bridgewater,  with  a  class 
from  the  public  schools  of  South  Abing- 
ton, to  which  the  Uacfur  had  been  intro- 
duced but  a  few  moments  before.  This 
was  followed  by  a  further  discussion  of 
Natural  History,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Woods, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  North  Bridge- 
water,  after  which  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  the  vestry  of  the  Baptist 
church,  to  partake  of  a  bountiful  colla- 
tion, and  listen  to  music  and  post-prandial 
wit. 

At  2  p.  M.,  Prof.  Walter  Smith  deliv- 
ered his  lecture,  **  Drawing  as  an  Element 
of  Education  and  Industry,"  which  was 
followed  by  singing  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Normal  School  and  South  Abington 
High  School.  The  next  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, "  Compulsory  Education," 
opened  by  J.  W.  McDonald,  of  South 
Abington,  and  further  discussed  on  Satur- 
day A.  M.,  by  Messrs.  H.  F.  Harrington, 
H.  K,  Oliver,  and  Wood,  of  North 
Bridgewater,  seemed  a  one-sided  ques- 
tion, as  no  one  fairly  opposed  the  affirma- 


tive. Dr.  H.  W.  Dudley's  lecture  on 
"  Physiology  in  Public  Schools  "  evinced 
a  knowledge  of  what  text-books  should 
be.  During  the  delivery  of  the  lecture  a 
severe  hail-storm  arose,  which  broke  some 
of  the  windows  and  seriously  threatened 
the  tall  spire  of  the  church  in  which  the 
Association  was  held. 

On  Friday  evening,  **  Some  Fallacies 
in  Education,"  by  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver,  and 
readings  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Lincoln,  of  Boston, 
furnished  the  audience  with  a  most  pleas- 
ing and  instructive  entertainment. 

Saturday  a.  m.,  the  Association  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hos- 
mer,  of  Bridgewater.  The  subject  of  the 
*'  Massachusetts  Teacher  "  was  discussed. 
At  9.50,  Mr.  G.  H.  Martin,  of  Bridge- 
water,  gave  us  some  new  ideas  in  his 
"Social  Influence  of  the  Free  High 
School."  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  now 
furnish  abstracts  of  Mr.  Martin's  lecture, 
as  well  as  the  paper  which  followed, 
"  Form  Teaching  in  Public  Schools,"  by 
Miss  Mary  H.  Leonard,  of  Bridgewater. 
Next  followed  Mr.  N.  F.  Allen's  "  Prus- 
sian Education  as  seen  by  an  American 
Practical  Teacher. "  The  exercises  of  the 
A.  M.  were  closed  by  a  marching  exer- 
cise by  the  pupils  of  South  Abington 
High  School.     (Excellent) 

The  dinner  which  followed,  with  the 
after-dinner  speeches,  songs,  readings, 
etc,  made  this  (public  dinner)  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  exercises  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Saturday  P.  M.,  Miss  Frances  H. 
Turner,  of  East  Boston,  showed  some  of 
the  absurdities  of"  Staying  sifter  School," 
and,  better  still,  the  proper  methods  of 
avoiding  it  The  customary  resolutions 
were  adopted,  and  other  business  trans- 
acted. 

Rev.  H.  F.  Harrington's  remarks  on 
'*  Primary  Education  "  showed  the  decD 
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interest  and  study  which  the  speaker  had 
brought  to  this  all -important  branch. 
Miss  Currier  being  unavoidably  absent, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Lincoln,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  audience,  read  a  few  selections. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, J.  W.  McDonald,  South  Abington  ; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J..G.  Knight, 
Hanover ;  Executive  Committee,  G.  T. 
Chandler,  Hingham,  E.  W.  Sears,  Dux- 
bury,  and  Mrs.  Sampson,  of  Bridgewater. 

J.  G.  K.,  Secretary, 

American  Instttutk.  —  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  of  the  American 
Institute,  held  in  Lewiston,  immediately 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session, 
the  following  votes  were  passed  :  ^ 

Vatedy  That  the  President,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  be  the  "  Finahce  Com- 
mittee "  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation be  composed  of  the  President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  the  gentle- 
men appointed  at  the  meeting  on  the  14th 
inst 

George  H.  Cary,  principal  of  Yar- 
mouthport  High  School,  has  resigned  to 
take  charge  of  the  First  Grammar  School 

in  Pittsfield. Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings  has 

been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Hingham,  in  place  of  Rev.  J.  Snyder, 

resigned. The  High  School  course 

in  Waltham  has  been  thoroughly  revised 

this   summer. Calvin    N.    Burbank, 

late  principal  of  Grammar  School  in 
Fitchburg,  has  been  chosen  principal  of 

£dson  Granunar  School  in  Lowell. A 

young  lady  has  successfully  passed  the 
requisite  examination,  and  been  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Freshmen  class  of  the 
Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts. The  Smith  Fe- 
male College  at  Northampton  is  to  be 
rebuilt  early  next  year,  and  will  go  into 

operation  in  1874. Geo.   R.  Chase, 

late  principal  of  the  Nantucket  High 
School,  has  been  elected  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Holyoke,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000. 

W.  G.  Norwell,  of  Calais,  Maine,  has 

been  appointed  master  of  the  Maiden 


High  School  Miss  Learoyd,  of  Abbott 
Female  Seminary,  has  been  chosen  first 

assistant H.    B.    Richardson,    late 

Instructor  of  Latin  in  Amherst  College, 
has  been  elected  to  take  the  place  of  Mr. 
Femald  in  the  Springfield  High  School. 
Miss  Abigail  l»ratt,  who  died  re- 
cently at  Holden,  had  been  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  Worcester  for 
thuty-eight  years. 

Chelsea.  —  The  rooms  of  the  Haw- 
thorne Grammar  School  for  girls,  in  the 
Old  Hospital  building,  have  been  taste- 
fully papered,  and  now  present  a  pleasant 

and  home-like  appearance. The  free 

evening  school  of  industrial  drawing  will 
be  established  in  the  hall  of  the  Shurtlefif 
School  early  this  month. '  The  ques- 
tion of  religious  instruction  has  been  set- 
tled by  the  introduction  of  Mrs.  Perry's 

Text- Book  of  Bible  Selections. Miss 

Carrie  T.  Haven,  first  assistant  in  the 
Carter  Grammar  School,  goes  to  the 
Phillips  School  in  Boston,  and  Mrs.  M. 
F.  Gardner,  of  the  Mulberry  Street  Pri- 
mary, goes  to  join  her  husband  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  raise,  before 
the  first  of  January  next,  $100,000  for 
the  endowment  of  Worcester  Academy. 
Rev.  E.  P.  Thwing,  professor  of  elo- 
cution in  Gorham  (Me.)  Academy,  and  at 
the  Oxford  Normal  Institute,  has  accepted 
a  similar  position  at  Farmington,  Maine. 

By  subscription,  Bradford  Academy 

hajs  recently  put  about  $120,000  into  its 
new  buildings  and  grounds.  $20,000  was 
obtained  at  the  recent  anniversary,  and 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  $25,000, 
the  interest  of  which  will  be  used  for 
I'epairs,  etc.  It  will  be  called  the  Ander- 
son Fund,  in  honor  of  Rev.  Rufus  Ander- 
son,  D.  D.,   President  of  Trustees. 

Miss  Fannie  Warriner,  of  West  Lrattle- 
boro',  Vt,  accepts  an  invitation  to  be- 
come principal  of  the  ladies'  department 
of  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn, 
—r- Cornell  University  is  to  have  a 
course  of  lectures  this    fall    by  James 
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Anthony  Froude. Old  Massachusetts 

Hall,  at  Harvard  College,  is  to  be  re- 
modelled at  the  expense  of  Hon.  Peleg 
W.  Chandler,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Pro£  Cleveland. 

Watertown. —  Miss  Hattie  Rollins 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Interme- 
diate School  in  the  South  District  to  the 
first  assistant  in  the  Centre  Grammar 
School.  Miss  Crafts  has  been  promoted 
from  the  Centre  Intermediate  to  take 
charge  of  the  intermediate  in  the  South 
District,  and  Miss  Etta  Dadmun  has  beeb 
appointed  assistant  teacher  in  the  Centre 

Intermediate. The    school    building 

in  the  south  district  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved during  the  vacation,  and  a  gram- 
mar school  will  be  opened  there  at  once, 
and  Rev.  James  M.  Bell  has  been  chosen 

principal The  new  school  building 

near  the  i^tna  Mills  is  nearly  completed. 
It  is  a  large  three-story  wooden  building,* 
furnished  with  steam-heating  apparatus. 
A  primary  school  will  be  started  first, 
and  Miss  Nellie  Williams,  of  Pepperell, 
has  been  elected  teacher. 

Cambridge.  —  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  School  Committee,  George  M.  South- 
worth  of  Maiden  was  appointed  Master 
of  the  Webster  Grammar  School,  at  a 
salary  of  $2,500;  an  increase  of  salary  to 
$2,600  induced  Mr.  Southworth,  however, 
to  decline  the  appointment  Mr.  Grover 
of  Arlington  was  next  appointed,  and  an 
increase  of  his  salary  had  a  similar  effect 
upon  his  disposition.  Mr.  Billings  of 
Jamaica  Plain  was  then  appointed,  and 
has  entered  upon  his  duties.  At  the 
same  meeting  Miss  Emma  Allie  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Felton  Primary 
School,  salary  $500 ;  Julia  P.  Humphrey,, 
assistant  in  the  Washington  Grammar 
School,  salary  $700;  Martha  C.  Dean, 
assistant  in  Mason  Primary  School,  sal- 
ary $600.  Julia  K  Murdock  of  the  Ma- 
son, and  Master  A.  Culvert  of  the  Felton 
schools,  have  resigned. 

Charles  Almy,  Jr.;    of  New    Bed- 
ford,   has    been    chosen    principal    of 


Concord    (Mass.)     High     School. 

Frank  H.  Green,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Brown,   has  Jiecome  an    instructor    in 

Worcester    Academy. Charles    M. 

Clay,  recently  a  railroad  engineer  in 
Maine,  has    been   elected    principal  of 

Medway  High  School. Franklin  J. 

Worcester,  recently  of  Wareham  High 
School,  has  charge  of  the  Duxbury  High 

School. There  are   eleven   in   the 

Freshman    Class    at  Colby  University, 

and  seventy-two  at  Dartmouth. Mr. 

B.  G.  Northrop  has  sent  three  Japanese 
students  to  t)ie  Hartford  High  School. 

Adams  Academy,  a  new  school  at 

Quincy,  Mass.,  intended  to  fit  boys  for 
college,  was  opened  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
William  Reynolds  Dimmock,  formerly 
of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  recently  pro- 
fessor of  Greek    in  Williams    College. 

At  a  recent  town  meeting  in  Hol- 

brook,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  new  Pri- 
mary school-house  near  the  railroad 
station.  - —  Taunton  has  3,752  pupils  in 
its  public  schools,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance is  2,382. The  late  John  P. 

Bigelow,  of  Boston,  bequeathed  |io,ooo 

to  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton. The 

triennial  reunion  of  the  alumni  of  McCol- 
lom  Institute,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  H.,  was 
held  in  August  Geo.  Stevens  Esq.,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  presided,  and  an  oration 
was  given  by  Rev.  Augustus  Berry,  of 
Pelham,  N.  H.,  and  a  poem  by  Rev.  C. 
F.   P.   Bancroft,  of  Lookout  Mountain, 

Tenn. Professor   Jonathan  Tenney, 

now  resident  in  Owego,  N.  Y.,  is  en- 
gaged this  autumn  as  conductor  of  insti- 
tutes in  the  State  of  Maine. r  Pro- 
fessor J.  Morgan  Hart  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity is  in  Germany,  perfecting  himself 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  original  sources 
of  our  language,— the  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
Roman,  French,  and  the  Gothia 

Lynn.  —  The  Ingalls  School,  on  Essex 
Street,  a  new  and  elegant  brick  school 
building,  was  dedicated  a  few  weeks  since. 
The  secretary  of  the  Scuool  Board,  Mr. 
William  P.  Sargent,  made  a  very  inter- 
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estiiig  address,  in  which  he  gave  a  history 
of  schools  and  school  buildings  in  Lynn. 
The  first  grammar  school  was  established 
at  Lynn  in  1713,  and  the  first  building 
erected  in  172S.  This  was  located  on 
Franklin  Street,  and  remained  the  princi- 
pal school  building  in  the  dty  for  sixty- 
six  years.  The  new  building  receives  its 
name,  the  "  Ingalls  "  School,  because  it 
stands  upon  land  granted  to  one  of  the 
five  first  settlers  of  Lynn  by  the  name  of 
Tng^ln,  The  buildixig,  which  cost  about 
$70,000^  is  nearly  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
Cobbett  school-house,  which  was  recently 
dedicated.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  gran- 
ite triounings,  two  stories  in  height,  with 
basement  and  French^rooC  It  is  1 12  feet 
long  by  108  feet  wide,  and  its  height  from 
the  grade  of  the  street  to  the  top  of  the 
cupola  is  77  feet  It  is  nearly  amodel  of 
the  ShurtidOf  School,  South  Boston.  On 
each  of  the  first  and  second  floors  there 
are  six  redtation*rooms,  thirty  feet  square. 
The  third  story  contains  two  similar  red- 
tation*rooms  and  a  laige  exhibition  hall, 
with  commodious  anterooms. 

Chaklbs  W.  Honr,  of  Dover,  N.H., 
has  been  chosen  prindpal  of  Mt  Pleas- 
ant Grammar  School  at  Nashua,  N.  H. 
-^— Miss  Downs  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  the  new  school  in  Hawkins 
Hall,  Somerville,  and  Miss  Lizzie  J. 
Hamilton  takes  iier  place  in  the  Jackson 
school. 

Statb  Normal  Schools.— Three  of 
the  State  Normal  schools  have  resumed 
their  sessions,  which  were  preceded  by 
the  usual  examidation  of  applicants  to 
enter  the  new  dasses  formed.  This  ex- 
amination occurred  at  the  Salem  school 
Sept.  6,  when  fifty-five  young  ladies  were 
examined,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  admit- 
ted. Their  average  age  is  17  years  9 
months.  Thirty-eight  are  either  gradu- 
ates of  high  schools  and  academies,  or 
have  for  some  time  pursued  the  studies  of 
such  schools.  Thirteen  have  taught 
schools  for  a  period  of  from  eight  weeks 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety-aix  weeks. 
At  the   Bridgewafeer  school  forty-three 
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were  examined  Sept  3,  thirty-six  ladies 
and  seven  gentlemen.  The  average  age 
of  the  former  is  18  years  6  months,  and  of 
the  latter  19  years.  The  average  of  all 
is  18  years  and  7  months.  Thirty  came 
from  high  schools  and  academies,  and  six- 
teen have  taught  school.  All  were  ad- 
mitted. At  Westfield  about  forty  were 
admitted. 

Fifty-one  young  men  appeared  as 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  technical 
school  in  Worcester.— ^Professor  Brack- 
ett  of  Bowdoin  College  has  been  secured 
to  give  a  course  of  scientific  lectures  at 
Portland  this  falL Of  tiie  eight  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  in  Williston  Sem- 
inary, five,  induding  the  prindpal.  Dr. 
Henshaw,  are  graduates  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege. —*- The  number  <^  applications  to 
the  freshman  class  at  Yale  College  is  196. 

O.  H.  Kile,  formerly  of  Vergennes, 

Vt,  and  recently  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
has  been  called  to  the  Kansas  Normal 
School,  at  a  salary  of  $2,5oa Wil- 
liam Tuttle,  a  former  graduate  of  the 
Westfield  Normal  School,  has  accepted 
a  situation  as  prindpal  of  a  grammar 
school  in  Arlington,  with   a  salary  of 

$1,800. Mr.    Frank    M.    Hawes,  a 

graduate  of  Harvard  Collie,  and  recently 
teacher  of  the  Prospect- Hill  school  in 
Somerville,  has  become  assistant  teacher 
in  the  sdentific  department  of  Goddard 
Seminary  in  Barre,  Vt  — William  C. 
Spring,  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Sandwich,  has  resigned. 

Provincbtown.  —  A  third  Higher  In- 
termediate School  has  been  established, 
and  Miss  Luda  N.  Cook  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  second  Intermediate  to 
become  its  teacher.  Miss  Rebecca  D. 
Sparkes  has  been  promoted  to  the  second 
Intermediate  in  place  of  Miss  Cook.  Miss 
Carrie  O.  Atkins  has  taken  the  place  of 
Miss  Sparks.  Miss  Alice  D.  Kief  has 
taken  the  place  of  Miss  Atkins,  and  Miss 
lizzie  Kenney  has  taken  the  place  01 
Miss  Kief;  Miss  Lizzie  Chapman  has 
been  elected  teacher  in  place  of  Miss  £lla 
I*  Bushy  resigned. 
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Is  IT  True?  Tales  Curious  and 
Wonderful.  Collected  by  the  author 
of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

They  are  tales  collected  out  of  the 
folk-lore  of  various  countries, — a  clear 
thread  of  right  and  wrong  running 
through  them.  Just  the  thing  to  read  to 
children  in  the  weariness  of  study,  either 
by  teacher  or  parent  For  sale  ^  A. 
Williams  &  Co. 

Studies  in  the  English  op  Bunyan. 
By  J.  B.  Grier.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Ca 

The  work  is  the  "  result  of  one  term's 
work  in  the  class-room,  on  the  English  of 
Bunyan."  Passages  from  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  illustrating  the  style  of  its  author 
are  taken,  and  the  grammatical  and  rhe- 
torical analysis  given.  We  must  confess 
that  it  is  rather  offensive  to  our  taste,  this 
dissecting  with  ^ammatical  knives  a 
quaint  old  author  m  this  way ;  but  we  sup- 
pose it  is  quite  as  essential  to  the  culture 
of  the  scholar  in  language  as  dissecting 
the  human  being  is  to  that  of  the  student 
of  medicine.  The  work  is  suggestive, 
and  contains  much  knowleci^e  bearing  on 
the  derivation  of  words. 

First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philoso- 
phy FOR  Beginners.  By  Joseph  C. 
Martindale,  M.  D.  Philadelphia :  El- 
dredge  &  Brother. 

It  treats,  by  Question  and  answer,  of 
Astronomy,  Light,  Heat,  Air,  Water, 
Ground,  Matter,  Attraction,  Motion,  Me- 
chajiical  Powers,  and  Electricity. 

It  is  full  of  fsicts  that  children  ought 
to  know.  We  think,  however,  it  will  be 
more  valuable  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher 
than  as  a  text-book  for  the  pupiL  We 
hail  its  issue,  and  congratulate  the  little 
ones  that  people  who  domineer  over  them 
are  beginning  to  learn  that  children's 
eyes  turn  outward  instead  of  inward. 

The  Living  Word  ;  or,  Bible  Truths 
AND  Lessons.    Boston :  Ginn  Bros. 

These  are  selections  from  the  Bible, 
gathered,  as  the  author  says,  "  irrespec- 


tive of  historical  sequence,"  and  "  sug- 
gested by  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
passages  themselves,  rather  than  by  any 
sectarian  theory  of  interpretation."  The 
author  is  one  of  our  biest  scholars  and 
teachers,  and  has  given  to  tfie  brotherhood 
a  body  of  selections  of  undoubted  merit. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  work  is  a 
credit  to  the  young  and  enterprising  pub- 
lishers. 

Michael  Faraday.  By  T.  H.  Glad- 
stone, M.  D.,  p.  R.  s.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  not  a  biography  exactly,  but 
something  much  more  interesting,  —  rem- 
iniscences of  'the  great  philosopher,  by 
an  acquaintance  and  lover.  Without 
wading  through  an  ocean  of  leaves,  we 
have  nere  a  small  work,  — almost  a 
"pocket  edition," — but  everything  that 
was  valuable  in  the  man :  the  study  of 
his  character;  fruits  of  his  experience; 
method  of  working ;  and  his  discoveries. 
The  author  has  not  only  shown  to  the 
reader  how  great  a  philosopher  was  his 
friend,  but  how  senerous  in  impulse,  how 
childlike  in  simplicity,  and  how  consistent 
a  Christian. 

Thompson's  Arithmetics  ;  New 
Graded  Series.  New  York :  Clark 
&  Maynard. 

A  very  excellent  series,  —  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  author  bespeaks  that  before 
the  books  are  opened.  We  might  offer 
a  criticism  of  the  larger  work  if  we  knew 
exactly  the  age  of  children  for  which  it  is 
designed.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  many  of  the  subjects  elaborated 
in  our  arithmeticSi  sucn  as  banking, 
arrangiae  accounts,  the  ^ropertions,  are 
not  fit  suDJects  for  the  training  of  youths 
at  the  grammar-school  age,  —  here,  at 
any  rate,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
We  have  thought,  too,  that  if  much  of 
the  space  devoted  to  rules  and  definitions 
were  taken  for  examples,  the  text-books 
in  arithmetic  would  be  better  adapted 
for  use  in  the  school-room. 

A  Smaller  School  History  op  the 
United  States,  from  the  Discov- 
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ERY  OF  America  to  the  Year  1872. 
By  David  B.  Scott 

As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  an  abridged 
edition  of  Harper's  School  History  of 
the  United  States ;  omitting  nothing, 
however,  of  £eicts  which  are  important 

The  Chandler  Elements  of  Draw- 
ing. By  Prof.  John  G.  Woodman. 
Boston  :    Ginn  &  Brothers. 

It  is  presumed  to  be  a  presentation  of 
the  system  of  practice  adopted  by  the 
late  Pro£  Woodman,  in  the  Chandler 
School,  and  being  the  work  of  a  scholar 
it  deserves  the  consideration  of  every 
person  desirous  of  acquiring  the  best 
methods  of  teaching. 

The  subject  is  presented  in  a  clear  and 
scholarly  manner  and  with  conunendable 
directness. 

The  methods  here  presented  to  secure 
freedom  of  action  and  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion, might  be  to  a  limited  extent  prac- 
tised in  our  public  schools  with  such  • 
modification  as  the  age  of  the  class  and 
the  time  devoted  to  the  study  might 
suggest 

Teachers  who  are  now  required  to  teach 
drawing  in  addition  to  the  more  common 
branches  might  gain  some  valuable  hints 
from  a  careful  perusal  of  this  book. 

First  Lessons  in  Greek.  By  James 
R-  Boise,  Ph.  D.  Chicago:  S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Company. 

This  is  a  book  for  beginners,  prepar- 
atory to  the  study  of  Xenophon's  Anab- 
asis. The  aim  of  its  author  has  been 
to  familiarize  the  learner  with  the  ordinary 
inflections  of  words,  without  burdening 
him  at  the  outset  with  many  irregularities. 
The  exercises  are  simple,  progressive,and 
of  great  variety.  The  author's  method, 
Stated  in  homely  phrase,  would  be  to  go 
over  the  same  ground  by  short  and  rapid 
steps  rather  than  long  strides.  The  work 
has  many  eood  points,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  received  with  £ivor. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language. 
By  Dr.  George  Curtius.  Edited  by 
Wm.  Smith,  LL.  D.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  from  the  German,  and  is  of 
course  scientific  and  scholarly.  It  is  an 
excellent  book  for  reference,  and  is  es- 
ptecially  adapted  to  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities where  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  study  of  Greek. 

In  the  hands  of  judicious  teachers  it 
might  be  used  very  successfully  as  an 
elementary  text-book  for  beginners. 


A  First  Latin  Book,  introductory 
TO  CiCSAR's  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  War.  By  Daniel  G.  Thomp- 
son.   Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

This  work  is  a  complete  map  of  the 
ground  to  be  gone  over  in  Latin,  during 
the  first  year.  The  exercises  are  weu 
chosen,  involving,  as  every  book  intended 
for  beginners  should,  considerable  repe- 
tition. References  to  Harkness'  Andrews 
and  Stoddard's,  Bullion's  and  Morns',  and 
Allen's  Latin  Grammar,  follow  each  les- 
son. The  notes,  explanations,  etc.,  are 
copious  and  concise.  The  treatment  of 
the  verb  is  also  very  full,  considerable 
space  beii^  given  to  the  so-called  stem 
method.  On  the  whole,  the  book  makes 
a  good  impression. 

Latin  Lessons,  adapted  to  Allen  & 
Greenouugh's  Latin  Grammar. 
Prepared  by  R.  F.  Leighton.  Boston : 
Ginn  Brothers. 

The  book  opens  with  the  simplest 
Latin  exercises  to  be  translated  into  Eng- 
lish and  corresponding  English  into  Latin. 
Each  of  the  first  ten  or  fiAeen  lessons  is  ac- 
companied by  a  short  vocabulary  of  very 
common  words.  The  pages  abound  in 
notes  explanatory  of  Latin  idioms,  gram- 
mar and  historic  references,  and  frequent 
exhibition  of  synonymes.  The  learner 
will  hardly  realize,  in  pursuing  the  first 
pages  of  tnis  book,  that  he  is  studying  a 
dead  language,  to  such  an  extent  has  the 
author  endowed  it  with  the  properties  of 
a  living  tongue.  After  going  ovtr  suf- 
ficient ground  to  £imiliarize  the  learner 
with  the  inflections,  uses  of  moods  and 
tenses,  and  various  kinds  of  sentences,  he 
is  introduced  to  selections  from  iEsop's 
Fables  and  Viri  Romae.  Accompanying 
these  are  plenty  of  notes  and  ooserva- 
tions  on  the  more  difficult  passages.  For 
his  liberality  in  this  latter  particular  the 
author  has  our  thanks,  whatever  ancient 
notions  to  the  contrary.  We  like  the 
appearance  of  the  book  exceedingly  welL 

Geometrical  Analysis;  or.  The 
Construction  and  Solution  of 
Various  Geometrical  Problems 
FROM  Analysis,  by  Geometry,  Al- 
ctbra,  and  the  differential 
Calculus;  also,  the  Geometri- 
cal Construction  of  Algebraic 
Equations,  and  a  mods  of  Con- 
structing Curves  of  the  Higher 
Order  by  Means  of  Points.  By 
Benjamin  Hallowell,  formerly  propn- 
etor  and  principal  of  the  Alexandria, 
Va.,  Boarding  School.  Philadelphia: 
J.  a  Lippincott  &  Co.    1872. 
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A  most  excellent  treatise ;  the  method 
is  admirable  throughout  the  work.  We 
quite  agree  with  the  author  that  it  is 
much  Mtter  for  the  student  to  have  a 
general  idea  of  the  problem  to  be  dis- 
cussed before  commencing  a  long  and 
tedious  article ;  without  seeing  the  reason 
for  so  doing;.  He  says*  very  truly,  vou 
must  first  learn  "how  to  do  and  tnen 
the  why."  Each  problem  is  discussed 
anal^cally,  constructively,  and  demon- 
stratively, manv  of  them  naving  trigono- 
metrical as  well  as  geometrical  solutions. 
Our  educators  have  long  felt  the  want  of 
a  work  which  would  nve  the  student 
a  knowledge  of  the  appHcoHon  of  geome- 
try. We  predict  for  the  book  a  decided 
success. 


RfeCKiviD:^ 

From  Hakpsr  &  Bros. 

OuTSX.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant 

A  GoLDKN  Sorrow.  By  Mrs.  Cashel 
Hoey. 

The  Maid  of  Skxxr.  By  R.  D.  Black- 
more. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  GrandpArb. 
By  Anthony  Trollope. 

The  United  States  Tarrif  and  Rev- 
enue Law  (approved  June  6,  1872). 
Compiled  by  Horace  £.  Dresser. 

The  Old  CuRiosmr  Shop;  the  third 
volume  in  this  elesant  edition,  now 
being  published  by  this  firm. 

LmxE  Folk  Life.    By  Gail  Hamilton. 

The  School  and  the  Army  in  Ger- 
many AND  France.  A  valuable  work. 
We  shall  review  it  at  length  next 
month.    All  of  Harper  &  Brother's 


publications  are  for  sale  by  A.  WiUiams 
&Ca 

Index  to  Fourteen  Treatises  on 
Natural  Philosophy.  Ivison,  Blake- 
man,  Taylor  &  Co. 

Small-Pox  and  Vaccination.  By  Dr. 
Carl  Both.  Boston:  Alexander  Moore. 
(Second  edition.) 

Lessons  for  Children.  Part  L  Bos- 
ton :  Newton  &  Co.,  19  Brattle  Street. 

We  have  received  text-books  in  Physi- 
ology firom  three  different  firms,  —  aU 
excellent  works :  — 

Cutter's  First  Book  on  Analytic 
Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene; Human  and  Comparative. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Uppincott  &  Cou 
Martindale's  Anatomy,  Physiolo- 
gy AND  Hygiene.  Philadelphia:  IQ- 
dredge  &  Bro.,  and  Brown's  Physiol- 
ogy AND  Hygiene.  Cincinnati  and 
New  York :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Ca 

• 

Montieth's  Comprehensive  Geog- 
raphy. New  York  and  Chicago :  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co, 

The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim.  By  John 
G.  Whittier.    James  R.  Osgood  &  Ca 

A  BRIEF  English  Grammar  on  a  Log- 
ical MsTHOa  By  Alexander  Bain* 
LL.D.  New  York:  Holt  &  WO- 
liams. 

The  Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  More- 
TUM  OF  Virgil.  By  George  Stuart, 
A.  M.    Philadelphia :  £ldre<^  &  Bro. 

The  Histories  of  Livy,  Books  I,  XXI, 
AND  XXII,  with  Extracts  from 
Books  IX,  XXVI,  XXXVUI, 
XXXIX,  XLV.  By  Thomas  Chase, 
M.  A.  Philadelphia:  Eldredge  & 
Bra 


OP 

Worcester's    Comprehensive    and    Primary 

DICTIONARIES. 

We  take  pleasure  in  Informinsr  School  Commltteos,  Teachers,  aal  fricMids  of  education  gener- 
ally, that  vru  have  Juit  published  the  above. 

Besides  the  llluiitration^,  important  additions  have  been  male  to  th'iso  hooks,  and  ^e  believe 
the  sniuo  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  desire  a  couveniont  Dictionary  for  the  Schooi-roo.n  or 
family. 

.  Special  TerU'^  will  be  made  to  Committees  and  Teachers  who  di^Mlro  to  see  their  scholars 
generally  supplied  with  a  good  Dictionary.    CoaaBSPJ.voBXCB  lit  SoLicirBD. 


WALTON'S  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIO, 

Consisting  of  Dictation  Exercises,  Hints  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  etc.  This  book  is  designed 
especially  for  teachers,  and  we  trust  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  dv)  ceuls. 

THE  FRANKLIN  FIFTH  READER. 

By  GEO.  S.  HILLARD.  This  book  contains  very  choice  selections  for  reading,  and  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hiilard's  New  Series  or  not.  The  selections  are  somewhat  eiwler 
than  the  Fifth  Reader  of  that  series,  and  the  book  is  beautifully  iliustriited.  Has  just  been 
adopted  for  the  Boston  schools. 


A  Concise  History  of  the  United  States, 

JiA^SlSUD    ON    SKA.VB3Y»S      G-OO  D  ItlCJJ.. 

This  book  contains  about  200  pages  of  narrative,  and  also  an  Appendix  containing  the  Dec- 
LARATiON  OF  Independencb,  CoNsiTiTUTioN,  etc.,  and  is  suitably  illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Cuts.  No  pains  and  labor  h;ivc  been  spared  to  render  the  work  cspuclally  desirable  as  a  Class 
Book.     The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  oMcers  is  invited  to  the  followinfr  particulars: 

X.  Its  siifipUcUt/  of  stateinent  and  judicious  selection 
of  facts* 
J  I*    Its  accuracif  in  the  rel'Uion  of  events,  pronunciation 
of  proper  nainen,  etc, 
III.    Its  freedom  from  comparatively  useless  dates. 

For  further  particulars,  address : 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers, 

XV  BdUlk  Street,  BOSXON. 


WALTON'S    NORMAL    SERIES. 

This  series  of  Arlthraetios  consists  of  three  books,  viz.  —  I.    A  Pictorial  Primary  Arithmetic 

i Normal  edition).    II.    An  Inteiiectuai  Arithmeiic  (Normal  Edliioa).    ill.    The  iUuslrative 
Practical  Arithmetic. 

Tbe  nioatrative  Frastioal  Aritii<netio  is  entirely  new.  It  is  designed  for  Common 
SchoolSy  Sarin  U  Schools^  High  SchooU  and  Actale  nies,  ana  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  wants 
of  the  large  m.ijority  of  the  students  of  written  arithmetic,  in  all  grades  of  schools,  more  fully 
than  any  other  arithmetic  before  the  public. 

For  iliose  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further, 

Walton's  Written  Arithmetic 

ifr^aents  a  somewhat  more  extended  course  and  a  fuller  practice. 

Favorable  terms  will  be  made  for  Introdactlon. 

ADDRESS : 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

F  IT  B  1. 1  S  H  £  B  S , 

17  Milk  street,  BOSTOJV. 


mw  SCHOOL    BOOKS. 


*♦*  We  invite  thf  attention  of  teachers  and  educationists  to  the  followinff  announce- 
ment of  books  recently  issued  by  us.  We  will  send  sample  copies  of  tither  or  all  of 
them^  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  vieto  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  the  appended 
price. 

FIRST  liCSSOXS  IN  OVH  COUSfTRY'S  HI 'iTORV,  bringing  ontit«  willent  points 
nnd  aiming  to  combine  simplicity  with  »enne.  By  Wm.  Swinton,  a.  m.,  I*rofe«i«or  History 
in  the  Univ.  Cal..  author  of  "CondiMmtd  HiHtory  U.  8.,"etc.  I  vol.  b>quare.  Fally  illua- 
tratcd.    Price,  80  cent*.    By  mail  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  tiO  cents. 

WORD  BOOK    OP   SPELliINO,  ORAL    AND   WrITTKN.      Designed   to   attain 

f»ractical  results  in  the  acqui«iiion  of  the  ordinary  Engllnh  vocabulary,  and  to  serve  as  an 
ntroductlon  to  word  analysis  By  Trof.  Wm.  Swinton,  Prof  of  the  English  Language, 
University  of  California,  author  of  "  Oondensi'd  History  U,  8  ,"  "  Rambles  Aoiotig  Words, *» 
etc.',  etc.    154  pages.    Price,  S5  cent^.    By  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

BOTANY  FOR  YOUIVG  PEOPIjE.  How  Plants  Behavk,  How  they  move,  climb, 
EMPLOY  INHECT8  TO  WORK  FOK  THEM,  ETC.  By  Prof.  A»A  Gray,  author  of  '*  Gray's  Bo- 
tanical Series."  Beautifully  illustrated,  and  printed  on  fine  paper.  4io.  Price,  75  cents. 
By  mail  on  rect-Ipt  of  price.    Jtuti  reody. 

Q,I7ESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EX.4RIINATIOIV9.  An  aid  to  Candidates  for  Teach- 
ers' Certlticates,  and  a  Hand-book  for  Examiners  nnd  Teachers.  By  John  Swett.  '  Cloth. 
202  pages.    Price,  9l>0U.    By  mall  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

A  PRACTICAL  COURSES  WITH  THE  GER^IAN.  Anew  work  of  great  excellence, 
and  admirable  adaption.  For  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Prof.  W.  H.  Woodbury,  au- 
thor of  '*  Woodbury's  Gft-rman  Stries."  1  vol.  Clolh.  Price,  9l*00.  By  mail  for  exami- 
nation for  S  1.95      Just  Re  iffy. 

AN  BLEMENTAIiY  MANUAL.  OF  CHEMISTRY  {  abridged  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  author,  from  Elint  &  Htorer's  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  Wai.  Ripley 
Nichols,  As8it>tant  Professor  of  General  Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Fully  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  other  cuts.  1vol.  12mo.  Cloth.  360  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.    By  mail  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

SWIKTOM'k^  word  AlVAliYSIS.  A  Graded  Clash-book  of  English  Derivativs 
Words,  with  practical  exercises  in  Spelling,  Analyzing.  Defining,  Synonyms,  and  the  use 
of  words.  By  WILLIAM  Swinton,  Prof,  of  the  English  Language  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, author  of  "A  Condensed  History  of  the  United  States,"  •*  Rambles  Among  Words," 
etc.,  etc.    1  vol.    128  pages.    Price,  40  cents.    By  mail  for  examination,  535  cents. 
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TffJS  SCIENTIFIC  SPIRIT.* 

The  scientific  spirit  which  is  now  steadily  and  yet  almost 
imperceptibly  penetrating  into  all  human  thought  and  feeling  is 
one  of  the  powers  of  the  world.  Let  us  consider  what  it  is  doing. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  making  its  way  into  all  education,  not  only 
by  demanding  a  place  for  the  study  of  science  side  by  side  with 
the  study  of  literature,  but  by  profoundly  modifying  the  study  of 
literature  itself,  introducing  new  methods  of  teaching,  new  stand- 
ards of  judging,  new  aims  in  learning,  and  new  results  of  all. 
Everjrwhere  there  is  heard  a  demand  that  the  young  shall  be 
taught  to  know  the  world  in  which  God  has  placed  them,  and  the 
laws  by  which  that  world- is  governed.  And  this  demand,  which 
catches  the  public  ear  at  every  turn,  is  nevertheless  not  so  strik- 
ing a  proof  to  the  observant  mind  of  the  steadily-increasing 
power  of  the  scientific  spirit,  as  is  given  by  the  defence  to  which 
the  older  studies  are  everywhere  driven  in  order  to  maintain 
their  position.  For  it  is  becoming  every  day  less  and  less  possi- 
ble to  maintain  for  these  older  studies  an  attitude  of  calm  supe- 
riority, needing  only  resolute  self-assertion  to  put  aside  all  attacks. 
The  older  studies^are  compelled  to  claim  that  they  can  train  the 
growing  faculties  better,  partly  because  of  their  own  inherent  apt- 
itude, partly  because  of  their  superior  methods.  But  when  this 
claim  is  examined,  it  resolves  itself,  not  entirely,  but  very  nearly, 

•  From  a  lecture  just  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  (formerly  head-master  .of 
Rugby  School),  before  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art 
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into  a  claim  that  the  older  studies  are  scientific  studies,  and 
their  methods  scientific  methods.  The  basis  of  this  interesting 
controversy  is,  in  fact,  being  shifted  to  a  scientific  ground. 
Both  sides  are  gradually  coming  to  this  common  starting- 
point,  that  science  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  teaching.  And 
the  question  is  no  longer  whether  science  is  to  be  admitted, 
but  which  science  is  to  be  ranked  highest  The  defenders 
of  classical  studies  were  once  disposed  to  maintain  that 
classics  were  better  instruments  of  education  than 'science.  But 
now  they  argue  that  classics  are  as  truly  a  science  as  physics  or 
botany,  with  more  valuable  results,  and  with  more  scientific 
methods.  The  old  distinction  between  scientific  studies  and  other 
studies  is  gradually  passing  away,  and  by  all  careful  thinkers  has 
been  already  pronounced  untenable.  The  study  of  man  is  as  plainly 
a  science  as  the  study  of  matter ;  the  study  of  language  as  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  man  as  plainly  a  science  as  the  study  of  heat  is  one  of 
the  phenomena  of  matter.  The  student  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
investigation  of  the  uses  of  a  Greek  particle  is  as  truly  engaged 
in  scientific  study  as  he  who  examines  the  history  and  relations 
of  a  bit  of  chalk.  A  man  who  makes  out  the  exact  meaning  of 
words  uttered  by  a  great  teacher  of  ancient  days  is  as  really 
engaged  in  a  scientific  operation  as  the  observer  who  examines 
the  sun  with  his  spectroscope.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  false  usage 
has  for  some  time  confined  the  word  "science"  to  the  study  of 
material  nature.  But  that  usage  is  slowly  but  surely  disappear- 
ing, and  as  it  disappears  the  true  character  of  the  controversy  on 
the  proper  subjects  of  instruction  will  become  clearer.  And  as 
the  defenders  of  the  classical  studies  maintain  the  scientific  nature 
of  their  subjects,  so  are  they  learning  to  maintain  the  scientific 
nature  of  their  methods.  Compare  for  a  moment  the  learner  who 
is  set  down  to  analyze  a  chemical  compound  and  the  learner  who 
is  set  down  to  translate  a  difficult  piece  of  Greek.  Each  has  to 
resolve  what  is  before  him  into  its  constituent  elements.  Each 
has  to  refer  to  the  laws  by  which  those  elements  are  combined. 
Each  is  supplied  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  general  principles 
of  his  study,  —  chemistry  in  the  one  case,  grammar  in  the  other. 
Each  is  supplied  with  some  characteristics  or  test  by  which  he  is  to 
know  the  elements  in  his  hands,  —  the  text-book  of  chemistry  in 
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the  one  case,  the  lexicon  in  the  other.    And,  what  is  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  though  quite  as  often  forgotten  by  the  teacher  in  the 
one  case  as  by  the  teacher  in  the  other,  the  one  final  proof  qf  suc- 
cess in  the  task  in  both  cases  is  that  the  learner  shall  have  puzzled 
out  the  results  for  himself  without  being  aided  with  any  of  those 
hints  or  indications  which  always  seem  nothing  to  any  teacher 
who  is  not  thoroughly  master  of  his  profession,  but  which  in 
reality  just  makes  the  difference  between  really  learning  and  pre- 
tending to  have  done  so.    The  two  processes  are  at  bottom  identi- 
cal, and  it  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  the  one  method  scientific 
and  the  other  not     Or,  again,  listen  to  the  answer  which  any 
great  classical  teacher  will  make  to  a  demand  that  he  shall  put 
science,  as  the  word  is  now  generally  used,  on  a  level  with  classics 
ill  his  school     He  will  often  say  that  what  he  has  seen  of  the 
teaching  of  science  has  not  prepossessed  him  in  its  favor ;  that, 
as  far  as  his  experience  goes,  the  teaching  of  science  consists  to 
a  gpreat  degree  of  exhibiting  very  good  experiments  and  giving 
very  good  explanations;   but  that  inasmuch  as  the  boys  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  listen,  they  appear  to  understand  when  they 
really  do  not  understand  at  all,  and  they  rapidly  forget  because 
they  have  not  thoroughly  understood.    Now,  when  this  answer  is 
examined,  to  what  does  it  amount  but  to  saying  that  the  method 
often  adopted  in  teaching  the  sciences  of  nature  is  not  truly  sci- 
entific ?    For  if  there  is  one  characteristic  of  a  scientific  method 
more  important  than  another  it  is  this,  that  the  learner  shall  han- 
dle with  his  own  hands,  shall  see  with  his  own  eyes,  shall  judge 
with  his  own  mind,  shall  infer  with  his  own  intellect.    And  cer- 
tainly, as  things  now  are,  this  characteristic  is  more  plainly  to  be 
seen  in  the  teaching  of  classics  than  in  the  teaching  of  anything 
else.     Even  geometry  is  not  always  taught  in  this  country  by  so 
scientific  a  method.     Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  teach- 
ers who  believe  that  a  boy  has  learnt  geometry  who  can  write  out 
a  proposition  of  Euclid  correctly,  although  they  have  no  idea 
how  few  of  their  pupils  would  be  able  to  work  out  an  exceedingly 
simple  geometrical  problem  without  some  fatal  blunder  of  prin- 
ciple.    But  no  classical  teacher  would  dream  of  pronouncing  a 
pupil  acquainted  with  syntax  who  had  not,  in  writing  many  exer- 
cises, proved  by  his  unfailing  accuracy  in  the  application  of  gram- 
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matical  rules  that  he  thoroughly  knew  the  prmciples  of  grammar. 
As  this  controversy  goes  on,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  old  studies 
will  h9ld  their  ground, — ^not  certainly  as  hitherto,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  but  certainly  in  a  position  of  acknowledged  pre-emi- 
nence.   But  they  will  do  so  only  by  submitting  more  and  more 
to  the  scientific  spirit,  by  confessing  their  scientific  character,  by 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  science.     And  in 
so  doing  they  will  be  profoundly  influenced,  and  their  methods, 
though  good  already,  will  be  much  changed  for  the  better,  and 
though  scientific  already,  will  become  more  scientific  yet.   For  the 
goodness  of  the  methods  used  in  teaching  these  subjects  is  acci- 
dental, the  firuit  of  a  healthy  instinct  gradually  feeling  its  way 
through  many  generations ;  unconsciously,  not  consciously  sci- 
entific ;  resting  on  excellent  traditions,  not  on  known  principles. 
The  classical  teacher  teaches  scientifically,  as  M.  Jourdain  wrote 
prose,  without  knowing  that  he  is  doing  so.     Nor' do  I  think  that 
it  can  be  denied  that  in  itself  the  study  of  material  nature  is  from 
its  simplicity  better  fitted  to  illustrate  true  scientific  methods  than 
the  far  more  complex  study  of  any  of  the  human  phenomena. 
All  studies,  and  among  them  more  especially  classical  studies, 
will  improve  their  methods  under  the  influence  of  that  pervading 
scientific  spirit  which  is  now  surely  conquering  them  all.     For 
the  distinction  which  I  drew  just  now  between  conscious  and 
unsconscious  scientific  methods  is  one  of  prime  importance.    At 
all  times,  and  in  all  stages  of  culture  or  barbarism,  men  will  use 
scientific  methods  and  processes  more  or  less.    They  would  cease 
to  be  men  if  they  did  not    For  these  methods  and  processes  are 
inherent  in  human  reason.    These  methods  and  processes  may 
be  improved  in  successive  generations  by  mere  use,  and  brought 
to  some  degree  of  excellence.    But  as  they  are  unconsciously  and 
not  consciously  scientific,  their  improvement  is  irregular,  uncer- 
tain, sometimes  checked  for  a  time  altogether,  sometimes  replaced 
by  actual  deterioration.    And  throughout  all  their  progress  they 
are  inevitably  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  altogether  unscientific. 
It  is  when  these  methods  have  become  consciously  scientific  that 
improvement  is  sure  and  definite,  and  never  retrograde.    Then 
begins  the  steady  and  certain  elimination  of  the  unscientific 
traditions.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  it  be  said  that  men  are 
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possessed  with  the  scientific  spirit.  Then  do  they  begin  to  look 
at  knowledge  as  a  whole,  and  to  recognize  the  relation  of  its 
parts  to  one  another.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  scientific 
spirit  is  entering  into  education,  and  will  assuredly  succeed  at 
last  in  remodelling  it.  Now  it  will  have  been  noticed  that,  in 
speaking  of  this  controversy  on  the  subjects  and  methods  of  edu- 
cation, I  have  left  out  of  sight  a  very  important  consideration, 
which  nevertheless  constantly  enters,  and  is  held  by  the  mass 
of  men  to  be  better  entitled  to  decide  the  dispute  than  any  other, 
and  this  consideration  is,  not  the  scientific  character,  but  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  different  studies.  But  I  omitted  this,  not  because 
it  is  not  exceedingly  important  in  itself,  and  deserving  of  careful 
thought  and  discussion,  but  because,  in  the  only  aspect  of  the 
controversy  of  which  we  can  properly  take  cognizance  here,  it 
cannot  be  admitted  at  all  For  scientific  purposes  utility  must 
be  distinctly  put  aside.  The  utility  of  a  science  for  practical 
uses  in  life  is  a  crown  of  glory  to  be  worn  if  won,  but  never  to  be 
made  the  chief  aim.  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  the  true  scientific 
spirit  as  to  make  practical  results  the  measure  of  value  and  the 
direct  aim  of  labor.  To  aim  directly  at  practical  results  is  always 
to  mar  the  very  results  at  which  we  aim.  The  largest  benefits 
to  mankind  invariably  come  from  science  pursued  for  its  own 
sake,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  those  benefits.  Such 
benefits  bear  to  science  the  same  relation  that  the  highest  and 
noblest  pleasure  ever  bears  to  virtue, —  that  is,  to  use  the  words  of 
Aristotle,  it  is  epigignamenon  ti  telos.  To  seek  virtue  for  its  own 
sake,  brings  with  it  the  truest  and  worthiest  pleasure.  To  seek 
virtue  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  that  it  can  bring,  is  to  destroy 
the  essence  of  the  virtue,  and  to  lose  all  chance  of  the  pleasure. 
So  also  to  study  science  for  the  sake  of  science  will  bring  to  man- 
kind countless  benefits ;  to  study  science  for  the  sake  of  those 
benefits  is  to  injure  the  science,  and  consequently  to  lessen  the 
benefits.  There  may  be  very  good  reasons  why  education  should 
be  directed  to  secure  practical  and  material  results ;  but  those 
reasons  will  certainly  not  find  their  force  in  the  prevalence  of  the 
scientific  spirit.  I  pass  on  from  education  to  life,  and  there,  too, 
the  quiet  growth  of  the  same  scientific  spirit  is  everywhere  visi- 
ble.   Nothing  is  more  marked  than  the  increasing  value  which 
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men  give  to  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  However  utilitarian  the 
age  may  be,  —  and  in  more  than  one  aspect  it  is  intensely  utili- 
tarian,—  the  keenest  interest  is  everywhere  shown  in  branches  of 
knowledge  which  not  only  have  no  immediate  utility,  but,  more- 
over, give  no  promise  of  any.  How  keenly  do  men  listen  to  the 
remarkable  discoveries  made  of  late  years  by  the  use  of  the  spec- 
troscope !  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  material  benefit  to 
mankind  can  ever  be  derived  from  our  knowing  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  sun,  or  the  proper  motion  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Yet  the  progress  of  these  investigations  has  been  watched  with 
the  keenest  eagerness  by  thousands  who  have  neither  the  oppor- 
tunity nor  the  capacity  for  joining  in  the  investigations  them- 
selves. Nor  can  it  affect  our  material  welfare  to  know  anything 
of  the  meteors  which  gave  us  the  splendid  spectacle  of  Novem- 
ber, 1866.  But  the  identification  of  the  orbits  of  such  meteoric 
streams  with  the  paths  of  comets  is  a  discovery  of  interest  for 
thousands  who  cannot  be  called  students  of  astronomy.  More 
and  more  does  it  seem  to  be  felt  that  there  is  something  eleva- 
ting and  ennobling  in  the  mere  possession  of  the  large  concep- 
tions which  science  supplies.  The  opening  of  the  imagination, 
the  lifting  of  the  thoughts  which  inevitably  comes  from  fuller 
knowledge,  is  felt  to  be  a  gain  to  humanity.  And  religious  men 
put  the  same  thing  into  still  fitter  language  when  they  urge  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  study  Grod's  works,  of  whatever  kind,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  knowing  them,  and  that  whatever  else  may  be 
said  about  such  knowledge,  it  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  good  of  the 
highest  value.  It  will  seem  but  a  repetition  of  the  merest  com- 
mon-place to  say  that  science  is  gradually  setting  men  free  firom 
many  superstitions.  But  here,  too,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  note 
that  it  is  not  the  science  itself  which  is  producing  this  result, 
but  the  sturdy  growth  of  the  scientific  spirit  always  creates  an 
atmosphere  in  which  superstition  finds  it  hard  to  live.  The  facts 
on  which  the  superstition  rests  remain  what  they  were.  And 
the  arguments  founded  on  those  facts  remain  also.  But  the 
weight  of  such  facts  and  arguments  is  entirely  gone.  Where 
the  scientific  spirit  has  not  yet  entered,  nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  readiness  with  which  the  mind  refers  everj'^thing 
that  cannot  be  accounted  for  to  a  supernatural  cause.     "How 
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else  can  you  account  for  it  ? "  is  felt  to  be  a  powerful  argument. 
When  once  -the  scientific  spirit  has  prevailed,  this  argument  is  no 
argument  at  all ;  and  the  reply  is  ready,  "  The  fact  that  I  cannot 
account  for  it  does  not  tend  in  the  slightest  degree  to  prove  that 
it  is  supernatural"  So  again  where  the  scientific  spirit  has  not 
yet  entered,  old  traditions  on  every  subject  whatever  have  a  high 
authority.  Cures  for  illness,  omens  and  warnings,  proverbs,  gen- 
eral facts  of  natural  history,  are  stated  and  are  accepted  simply 
because  they  have  been  handed  down.  The  scientific  spirit 
challenges  them  all,  and  admits  traditions  only  in  their  proper 
place  as  evidences  of  past  beliefs,  and  possibly  results  of  past 
observations.  The  consequence  is,  that  superstitions  of  all 
kinds  wither  and  die  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  science  in 
any  proper  sense  can  extend,  because  the  scientific  spirit  dries  up 
their  roots.  For  the  scientific  spirit  teaches  men  to  hold  their 
judgment  in  suspense  where  there  is  no  evidence  on  which  to 
found  a  judgment.  It  is  hard  to  the  mind  to  draw  no  conclusion 
and  have  no  opinion  either  one  way  or  the  other.  But  the  scien- 
tific spirit  stills  the  demand  for  an  immediate  judgment  now  by 
the  prospect  of  a  trustworthy  judgment  hereafter,  and  teaches 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  wait,  and  to  wait  long,  if  waiting  will 
give  a  result  that  can  be  relied  on.  The  influence  of  the  same 
scientific  spirit  can  be  traced  in  the  increasing  importance  given 
to  accuracy  in  statements  of  fact.  Science  very  early  learns  the 
enormous  difference  in  value  between  loose  and  accurate  state- 
ments, and  between  statements  of  fact  and  theories  or  conjec- 
tures. And  in  all  life  this  importance  is  more  and  more  felt. 
Histories  of  all  times  are  being  rewritten,  in  the  endeavor  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  a  more  thorough  sifting  of  the  facts  nar- 
rated. Statistics  are  valued  high,  and  the  collection  of  them 
undertaken  by  authority  of  state ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  misuse 
that  may  be  made  of  them,  they  are  repeatedly  taken  as  the  only 
sure  basis  of  action  and  legislation.  Books  on  serious  subjects 
rapidly  lose  estimation,  even  when  they  show  great  ability,  if  once 
their  statements  on  matters  of  fact  can  be  shown  to  be  untrust- 
worthy. This  demand  for  accuracy  is  steadily  increasing  because 
of  the  increasing  sense  of  the  value  of  such  knowledge.  Yet 
again   it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  steady  penetration  of 
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the  scientific  spirit  into  legislation.  All  laws  which  concern 
finance  are  now  examined  and  discussed  on  scientific  princi- 
ples. At  all  times^  of  course,  men  endeavored  when  making 
laws  to  keep  a  purpose  before  them ;  and  they  very  often  in  past 
times  hit  upon  sound  principles  of  finance  by  a  happy  accident. 
But  the  treatment  of  such  questions  as  a  whole  with  a  dis- 
tinctly scientific  purpose  belongs  to  the  present  day.  Political 
economy,  now  so  eagerly  studied,  was  all  but  unknown  a  century 
ago.  Now  it  gains  a  greater  hold  every  day,  and  its  authority  is 
unquestioned.  The  resistance  to  its  conclusions  is  invariably 
put  into  the  form  of  an  attempt  to  draw  different  conclusions 
fi-om  the  same  premises,  or  to  introduce  new  premises ;  but  not 
to  deny  the  existence  of  the  science,  or  its  right  to  govern  legisla- 
tion. Side  by  side  with  more  scientific  legislation  on  finance, 
we  can  see  an  attempt  made  at  more  scientific  treatment  of  crime 
and  criminals.  The  bare  determination  to  put  down  whatever 
could  be  pronounced  a  crime  by  a  kind  of  brute  force  is  replaced 
by  an  endeavor  to  consider  what  means  for  repressing  crime  are 
at  command ;  what  are  most  likely  to  succeed,  not  only  for  a 
time,  but  permanently ;  what  conditions  should  be  observed  in 
the  use  of  such  means.  On  all  sides  we  hear  discussions  of  pun- 
ishment considered  as  a  means  of  deterring  the  criminal  by  fear, 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  moral  standard  of  the  people,  as  a 
means  of  reformation.  We  may  be  &r  from  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory science  of  punishment ;  but  the  scientific  spirit  has 
plainly  entered  into  all  our  dealings  with  crime,  and  shows  itself 
in  every  attempt  that  we  make  to  improve  our  system.  I  cannot 
but  look  On  it  as  a  gain  to  humanity,  that  in  all  these  various 
ways,  and  in  others  that  I  have  not  mentioned,  the  steady  prog- 
ress of  the  scientific  spirit  should  be  so  marked  and  unquestion- 
able. It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  evils  with  which  this 
spirit,  and  this  alone,  can  grapple.  Ignorance  inflicts  on  man- 
kind an  amount  of  needless  pain,  which  seems  to  exceed  by  bx 
all  that  is  due  to  any  other  cause.  Ignorance  is  the  source  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  disease.  Ignorance  is  the  soil  in  which 
groundless  suspicion  of  others,  uncharitableness,  cowardice,  often 
cruelty  and  injustice,  flourish  most  abundantly.  Ignorance  puts 
many  temptations  in  the  path  of  those  who  would  be  entirely 
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safe  if  they  had  better  knowledge.  Ignorance  is  perpetually  asso* 
ciated  with  degrading  conceptions  of  God  and  of  the  spiritual 
world.  Whatever  dangers  may  attend  the  prevalence  of  science, 
yet  assuredly  men  gain  in  dignity  by  their  profounder  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  God,  and  with  the  laws  which  He  has 
stamped  on  those  works.  No  man  who  has  gained  even  an 
imperfect  insight  into  such  knowledge  would  ever  desire  to 
return  to  his  former  ignorance.  We  may  point  out  the  evils  that 
sometimes  attend  the  progress  of  knowledge ;  but  each  man, 
when  judging  for  himself,  imhesitatingly  accepts  the  evils  if  he 
can  but  obtain  the  knowledge.  But,  nevertheless,  as  I  am  review- 
ing the  tokens  of  progress,  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should  indicate 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  danger  before  us,  and,  if  possible, 
the  remedy.  The  great  danger  that  besets  the  scientific  spirit 
is  one  which  equally  besets  the  development  of  every  human  ten- 
dency, and  yet  it  is  one  by  which  men  of  science  are  peculiarly 
apt  to  fancy  themselves  unassailable.  The  danger  that  attends 
science  is  narrowness  of  mind.  There  are  two  forms  of  this  nar- 
rowness.  For,  first,  it  is  a  temptation  to  every  student  of  sci- 
ence to  overvalue  science,  perhaps  even  to  question  the  value  of 
everything  else.  There  is  such  a  power  in  the  certainty  which 
science  gives,  such  a  sense  of  solidity  in  the  ground  on  which 
she  plants  our  feet,  that  we  are  inclined,  in  her  presence  and  fol- 
lowing her  guidance,  to  think  that  she  must  claim  absolute 
supremacy.  In  education,  for  instance,  we  are  tempted  to  think 
not  only  that  all  education  should  be  scientific,  but  that  it  should 
sacrifice  all  other  aims  to  science  alone.  To  cultivate  the  imag- 
ination, to  store  the  memory  with  great  examples,  to  purify  the 
taste,  to  kindle  the  higher  affections,  perhaps  even  to  implant 
high  principles  of  action  and  awake  the  conscience,  —  all  these 
are  not  to  rank  so  high  as  the  endeavor  to  indoctrinate  the  intel- 
lect with  scientific  discoveries  and  train  it  to  scientific  proce- 
dures. So,  too,  in  the  concerns  of  life,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  the 
student  of  science  to  think  that  he  has  a  special  right  to  rule  his 
fellows,  and  that  it  is  only  their  blindness  which  prevents  that 
right  from  being  recognized.  He  does  not  see  that  until  he  has 
removed  that  blindness,  his  knowledge,  however  perfect,  will  not 
justify  his  claim.    This  tendency  in  various  forms  —  sometimes 
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slight,  sometimes  serious  —  can  often  be  recognized,  and  brings 
on  science  the  reproach  of  arrogance,  and  makes  the  progress  of 
science  less  welcome  than  it  should  be.  The  second  tendency 
of  the  same  kind  is  even  more  frequently  to  be  seen  than  the 
first.  It  is  the  tendency  to  fancy,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
that  science,  which  is  now  in  its  infancy,  has  already  conquered 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  field  that  is  open  to  it,  and  that  that 
which  we  now  call  by  the  name  covers  a  good  deal  of  the  ground. 
It  was  inevitable  that  science  should  begin  its  sure  march  with 
the  simplest  phenomena ;  for  to  begin  with  the  complex  baffled 
the  human  intellect  so  much  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  recog« 
nize  the  true  principles  of  advance.  The  Greek  attempts,  which 
began  with  the  exceedingly  complex  phenomena  of  humanity, 
although  the  success  which  they  achieved  was  marvellous,  and 
though  some  of  their  results  will  assuredly  stand  through  all 
time,  yet  could  never  give  men  a  conscious  knowledge  of  the  true 
scientific  method,  and  much  of  their  extraordinary  intellect  was 
wasted  in  consequence.  The  sciences  of  material  nature  are 
beyond  all  comparison  more  simple,  and  are  gradually  revealing 
to  us  what  the  scientific  procedure  really  is.  But,  in  the  mean 
while,  these  sciences  mislead  us  into  the  belief  that  because  they 
alone  are  yet  cast  in  a  scientific  form,  they  alone  are  true  sci- 
ences, and  they  alone  ever  wUl  be.  The  student  of  science  is 
thus  tempted  to  think,  not  only  that  there  is  nothing  but  science 
in  the  world,  but  that  there  is  no  sciences  except  those  which 
have  already  taken  a  scientific  form.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
instinct  of  the  general  public  teaches  them  that  there  is  a  vast 
range  of  possible  knowledge  of  far  more  value  to  men  than  a 
knowledge  of  material  nature,  and  that  is  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  This  cannot  yet  be  treated  as  a  science ;  but  its  impor- 
tance is  so  exceedingly  great  that,  even  in  its  present  rough  form, 
it  cannot  be  set  aside  or  undervalued,  and  every  attempt  so  to 
treat  it,  only  discredits  the  science  whose  votaries  make  the 
attempt.  This  kind  of  narrowness  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  within 
the  circle  of  the  material  sciences  themselves.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  students  of  science  to  overvalue  their  own  partic- 
ular branch  of  it,  and  to  undervalue  others.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  them  to  fancy  that  the  scientific  processes  which 
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they  have  employed,  and  rightly  employed,  in  their  own  investiga- 
tions, are  the  only,  or  the  most  important,  processes  for  all  inves- 
tigations. The  observer,  for  instance,  is  tempted  to  think  that 
he  needs  no  special  training  to  be  an  experimentalist ;  to  fancy 
that  the  same  precautions  which  are  enougli  in  the  one  case  will 
be  enough  in  the  other.  Was  there  not  a  signal  example  of  this 
mistake  given  to  us  last  year,  when  men  of  great  name  backed 
the  impostures  t>f  Mr.  Home  ?  So,  too,  the  mathematician  some- 
times shows  himself  singularly  unable  to  handle  the  procedure 
required  in  chemistry  or  physics,  and  yet  not  to  be  aware  of  his 
own  inability.  These  are  the  dangers  that  attend  the  study  of 
science ;  and  in  what  is  the  remedy  to  be  found  ?  Assuredly  in 
the  progress  of  the  scientific  spirit.  Science  will  cure  its  own 
evils.  The  scientific  spirit  is  inconsistent  with  all  narrowness  of 
any  kind.  In  its  progress,  it  will  at  last  teach  us  to  know  the 
limits  of  science  itself,  the  conditions  and  character  of  each  kind 
of  scientific  process,  the  character  and  value  of  the  other  gifts 
with  which  God  has  enriched  humanity,  the  existence  and  impor- 
tance of  branches  of  a  science  which  we  have  as  yet  hardly  begun 
to  study  scientifically,  because  even  the  materials  are  wanting. 
In  this  way  will  science  assuredly,  at  last,  work  out  its  own  rec- 
onciliation with  all  else  that  man  has  reason  to  value.  It  will 
learn  to  know  what  is  superior  to  it,  as  well  as  what  is  inferior  ; 
it  will  profoundly  modify  much  that  it  now  seems  to  ignore  ;  it 
will  gpradually  give  a  scientific  form  to  what  at  present  appears 
to  be  hardly  capable  of  such  a  form  at  all.  In  the  course  of  this 
progress,  men  may  possibly  have  to  part  with  cherished  ideas, 
which  now  seem  of  vital  importance,  and  this  may  cost  much 
pain,  perhaps  more  than  pain.  But  assuredly  it  will,  so  far  from 
touching  the  inner  substance  of  the  highest  truth,  end  with  giv- 
ing to  that  truth  immeasurably  greater  strength.  To  the  Chris- 
tian it  can  never  be  otherwise  than  a  fact  of  the  deepest  signifi- 
cance, that  for  centuries  past  science  and  Christianity  have  been 
given  by  God's  providence,  to  the  same  nations.  Look  over  the 
world,  and  you  will  see  that  as  in  civilization  generally,  so  pre- 
eminently in  science,  the  Christian  nations  take  the  lead.  The 
missionary,  wherever  he  goes,  nowhere  finds  the  people  whom  he 
visits  able  to  cope  in  science  with  the  people  firom  whom  he 
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comes.  There  must  be  some  deep  connection  between  science 
and  Christianity,  between  truth  given  by  reason  and  truth  given 
by  revelation,  between  the  knowledge  of  God's  works  and  the 
knowledge  of  His  word,  to  produce  this  undeniable  coincidence. 
The  scientific  spirit  and  the  Christian  spirit  must  have  some- 
thing in  common.  There  must  be  some  common  purpose  which 
th^y  are  to  join  in  working  out.  They  must  be  intended  in  some 
way  to  act  and  react  on  each  other.  They  must  in  some  way 
be  gainers  by  each  other's  presence.  And  the  Christian  knows 
that  the  reason  is,  that  both  are  the  gifts  of  the  sanie  Giver.  It 
is,  then,  from  a  conviction  no  less  of  its  immediate  services  than 
of  its  ultimately  far  greater  value  to  mankind,  that  I  welcome  the 
progress  of  the  scientific  spirit.  That  progress  will  of  necessity 
be  very  slow  ;  much  slower  than  we  should  desire  to  make  it  if 
we  had  the  government  of  the  world.  But  the  slowness  of  the 
progress  appears  to  be  the  necessary  condition  of  the  stability  of 
the  conquest.  Meanwhile  every  one  who  contributes  to  make 
men  habitually  observe  more  accurately,  combine  more  skillfully, 
and  reason  more  strictly,  confers  a  benefit  on  untold  generations 
of  his  fellow-creatures. 


WANTED. 


God  give  us  men  !    A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  trae  faith,  and  ready  hands  ; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy  ; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will ; 

Men  who  have  honor, — men  who  will  not  lie ; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue, 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking  ! 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 

In  public  duty,  and  in  private  thinking : 
For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds, 
Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds,  — 
Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo  1   Freedom  weeps, 
Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice  sleeps  ! 

J.  G.  Holland,  in  ♦*  AfarUe  JPrcpkecy,"^ 
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TINT,  TINT,  TINT?" 

* 
It  is  now  twelve  years  ago  that  I  was  for  the  first  time  brought 

face  to  face  with  a  class^  some  fifty  in  number,  of  little  Latin  nov- 
ices. They  all  regarded  me  with  sensations  of  wonderment  and 
awe ;  they  had  but  a  faint  idea,  luckily,  of  the  terror  with  which 
I  regarded  them.  I  had,  certainly,  the  recollections  of  my  own 
long  elementary  training  to  guide  me  in  my  proceedings ;  and  I 
had  the  traditions  of  the  school,  to  which  I  had  been  recently 
appointed  as  master,  to  direct  my  uncertain  steps.  But  the  rec- 
ollections of  my  own  training  were  all  tinged  with  melancholy ; 
and  with  the  traditions  of  my  new  sphere  of  duty  I  was  but 
imperfectly  acquainted. 

In  the  middle  of  my  class-room  stood  a  machine,  somewhat 
resembling  a  patent  engine  for  the  simultaneous  polishing  pf 
many  knives ;  and  I  was  desired  to  take  a  firm  grasp  of  its 
wooden  handle,  and  to  turn  it  with  vigor  and  rapidity.  And  an 
implement  of  simple  leather  was  put  into  my  hands,  by  the  dex- 
terous application  of  which  I  was  to  quicken  the  apprehensions 
of  such  children  as  might  be  uninfluenced  by  the  monotonous 
music  of  my  gerund-stone. 

And  for  many  a  day,  obedient  to  tradition  and  to  my  orders, 
I  turned  rapidly  the  wooden  handle,  and  flourished  vigorously 
the  simple  implement  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability.  But,  strange 
to  say,  although  I  was  then  youthfiil  and  strong,  and  eaten  up 
with  a  surperfluous  zeal  for  my  calling,  I  could  never  turn  the 
machine  without  its  creaking  painfully;  and  whenever  I  ap- 
plied my  leathern  implement  to  a  child's  palm,  I  was  imme- 
diately conscious  of  a  thrill,  as  of  electricity,  that  ran  from  my 
finger-tips  to  the  very  centre  of  my  nervous  system  ;  and  some- 
times, after  the  performance  of  such  an  ordinary  act  of  duty,  I 
would  find  myself  standing  before  my  pupils  with  a  heightened 
color  upon  my  face,  and  a  tingling  in  my  ears ;  and  to  a  looker- 
on  I  should  have  appeared  as  one  ashamed  of  having  done  some 
questionable  deed. 

Finding  all  my  eflbrts  unavailing  to  work  smoothly  and  noise- 

*  From  *'  Day  Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster,"  by  D'Arcy  Thompson* 
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lessly  my  mechanical  engine  of  instruction,  I  at  length  relin- 
quished it  altogether ;  and  it  has  been  now  standing  for  years 
in  a  side-room  adjoining  my  place  of  business,  and  is  covered 
over  with  cobwebs,  and  rusted  at  the  juncture  of  the  stone  and 
handle. 

To  supply  the  place  of  its  simple  mechanism,  I  brought  to 
bear  upon  my  pupils  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  means  at  my 
disposal.  I  spared  myself  neither  in  the  matter  of  time  nor 
trouble  in  my  endeavors  to  educe  the  dormant  faculties  of  my 
charges  ;  and  enjoying  as  I  did  for  many  years  a  bodily  health 
impervious  to  fatigue,  and  having  a  keen  sympathy  with  boyhood, 
I  succeeded  more  and  more,  until  I  almost  ceased  at  length  to 
regret  the  disappearance  of  my  gerund-stone. 

But  the  more  I  gave  satisfaction  to  myself,  the  less  I  gave  satis- 
faction to  the  majority  of  my  so-called  patrons,  —  the  guardians 
of  my  young  pupils.  From  time  to  time,  when  I  was  indulging 
in  a  dream  of  appreciated  toils,  I  heard  of  complaints  being  cir- 
culated by  such  as  were  favorers  of  mechanism  in  instruction. 
Pupils,  in  whose  progress  I  had  begun  to  take  a  keen  interest, 
were  from  time  to  time  removed  without  a  word  of  explanation, 
or  the  civility  of  a  farewell  "  They  were  not  grounded^'  said 
these  waggish  but  unmannerly  guardians  ;  meaning  all  the  while, 
"  They  were  not  groundr 

I  had  almost  begun  to  despair  of  my  system,  and  to  think  that 
I  had  mistaken  my  calling ;  and  was  casting  about  my  eyes  for 
some  honest  trade  to  which  I  might  apprentice  myself,  when  one 
afternoon  my  class  was  honored  with  a  lengthened  visit  from  a 
gentleman  of  acknowledged  rank  and  worth  and  judgment  After 
the  lesson  was  over,  I  complained  to  this  distinguished  visitor 
that  my  system  of  conveying  instruction,  as  being  natural  and 
philosophic,  was  popularly  considered  a  more  difficult  one  for  a 
pupil  than  the  ancient  turning  of  a  piece  of  mechanism.  My  visi- 
tor, who  had  a  son  under  my  charge,  stated  his  firm  conviction 
that  my  system  was  not  only  likely  to  produce  better  results,  but 
was  also  in  its  operation  fer  more  easy  and  interesting  for  a  yoimg 
pupil  to  follow.  From  that  moment  I  felt  reassured,  and  deter- 
mined never  again  to  regret  the  absence  of  my  gerund-stone. 

And  now  to  treat  of  the  loss  of  my  other  auxiliary  implement 
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The  application  of  this  latter,  I  can  honestly  say,  was  never  made 
excepting  with  the  view  of  stimulating  over-dormant  energies, 
and  of  repressing  tendencies  to  chrome  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct. I  considered  myself  as  an  abstraction ;  as  the  embodied 
representative  of  the  class  ;  and  used  the  implement  only  to  pro- 
tect the. interest  of  the  latter,  which  suffered,  to  my  mind,  when- 
ever one  of  its  members,  by  carelessness  or  lack  of  study,  turned 
upon  himself  that  stream  of  time  and  energy  that  should  have 
run  uninterruptedly  to  the  irrigation  of  the  body  corporate.  In 
fact,  I  made  myself  the  dividend  in  a  long  division  sum,  whose 
divisor  was  duty  ;  the  quotient,  I  found,  was  teacher  +  superin- 
tendenty  and  the  remainder, /^j^«^i/wSf«//(y,  which  was  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  divisor,  and  might  practically  be  ignored. 
So,  when  a  little  fellow  walked  after  me  for  a  few  days  at  the 
striking  of  the  bell,  with  his  hands  beneath  imaginary  coat-tails 
in  imitation  of  my  gait,  I  considered  him  as  only  joking  with  me 
in  my  capacity  of  remainder ;  and  I  merely  asked  him  to  desist, 
as  otherwise  I  should  make  fun  of  him  in  revenge ;  and   he 

• 

desisted.  And  when  a  boy  wrote  my  name  upon  the  desk,  I  was 
contented  with  showing  him  how  he  had  misspelt  it;  and  he 
rubbed  it  out  at  my  request.  And  when  a  boy,  years  ago,  put 
his  tongue  into  his  cheek  after  an  admonition,  I  showed  his  com- 
lades  what  little  .control  he  had  over  that  organ  ;  knowing,  as  I 
did,  that  he  intended  to  protrude  it  on  the  side  that  would  have 
been  invisible  to  me.  And  I  may  state  that  such  trifling  .inci- 
dents were  of  ^0  rare  occurrence,  that  I  could  enumerate  them 
all  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

But  still,  although  I  was  conscious  that  I  used  the  implement 
with  good  intent,  and  aware  that  it  was  similarly  used  by  men 
who  were  my  superiors  in  age,  and  certainly  not  my  inferiors  in 
kindliness  and  sympathy  with  boyhood,  I  was  haunted  with  an 
idea  that  the  use  of  it  was  founded  on  an  error  in  our  system  of 
instruction  ;  and  I  was  long  pondering  where  the  error  could  lie ; 
and  I  found  the  subject  far  more  difficult  than  I  had  at  first  sup- 
posed, and  I  confess  it  still  to  be  a  problem  difficult  of  solution. 

I  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  one  day,  when,  according  to  an 
unalterable  rule,  there  came  under  the  influence  of  the  electric 
implement  a  little  quiet,  well-behaved,  and  intelligent  foreigner 

34 
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The  application  had  scarce  been  made  when  a  young  comrade  — 
bless  the  lad  !  —  gave  vent  to  an  unmistakable  hiss  I  Order,  of 
course,  was  immediately  and  energetically  re-established.  But 
in  my  walk  that  afternoon  by  the  sea,  and  in  many  a  lonely  walk 
afterwards,  I  thought  about  that  little  foreigner  and  his  coura- 
geous comrade.  And  I  thought  how  that  little  foreigner,  return- 
ing to  his  own^land,  the  ancient  home  of  courtesy  and  gentle 
manners,  would  tell  his  friends  of  our  rude  northern  ways.  And 
I  trembled  at  the  idea  of  my  usage  of  the  electric  leather  being 
narrated  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  those  terrible  colonels,  whom 
their  emperor  holds  with  difficulty  on  the  leash.  For  I  thought 
if  ever  our  great  metropolis  were  in  their  hands,  how  ill  it  would 
fare  with  all  therein  that  turned  the  gerund-stone,  and  with  those 
therein  that  bare  my  hapless  surname.  And  the  names  of  these 
is  legion.  And  knowing  that  the  comrade  was  no  vulgar  and 
low-natured  boy,  I  felt  sure  in  my  heart  that  there  was  at  least 
something  right  in  the  impulse  that  had  pushed  him  into  danger 
and  disobedience.  But  still  I  was  afraid  of  allowing  sentimen- 
talism  or  impulsiveness  on  my  part  to  take  the  place  of  duty, 
however  stem  and  unpalatable. 

I  was  standing  not  alone  one  morning  in  the  lobby  of  my  own 
home,  just  before  leaving  for  the  day's  work.  A  great-coat  of 
mine  was  hanging  from  the  wall.  My  Companion,  in  a  playful 
mood,  put  a  small,  white  hand  into  one  of  its  i>ockets,  and  drew 
a  something  out ;  then  thrust  it  back  hurriedly,  as  though  it  had 
been  a  something  venomous.  And  over  a  very  gentle  face 
passed  a  look  of  surprise  not  unmingled  with  reproof ;  but  the 
reproof  gave  way  almost  momently  to  the  wonted  smile.  But  I 
long  remembered  the  mild  reproof  upon  that  gentle  face  ;  for  it 
was  an  expression  very  seldom  seen  there  ;  and  it  came  after- 
wards to  be  numbered  with  other  sad  and  sweet  memories. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  end  of  the  last  bench  upon  my  class,  sat  a 
boy  who  was  very  backward  in  his  learning.  He  was  continually 
absent  upon  what  seemed  to  me  frivolous  pretences.  These 
absences  entailed  upon  me  much  additional  trouble.  I  had  occa- 
sionally to  keep  him  and  a  little  remnant  in  the  room  when  the 
others  had  gone  out  to  play ;  to  make  up  to  him  and  them  for 
lost  time.    And  on  one  occasion  my  look  was  very  cross,  and 
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my  speech  very  short ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  provoking  that  chil- 
dren should  be  so  backward  in  their  Latin.  And  when  the  work 
was  over,  and  we  two  were  left  alone,  he  followed  me  to  my  desk 
and  said :  "  You  have  no  idea,  sir,  how  weak  I  am/'  And  I  said, 
"  Why,  my  boy,  you  look  stout  enough."  But  he  answered :  "  I 
am  really  very  weak,  sir  ;  fer  weaker  than  I  look ! "  And  there 
was  a  pleading  earnestness  in  his  words  that  touched  me  to  the 
heart ;  and  afterwards  there  was  an  unseen  chord  of  sympathy  that 
bound  the  master  to  the  pupil,  who  was  still  very  dull  at  Latin. 

And  still  he  would  be  absent ;  at  times,  for  a  day  or  two  to- 
gether. But  it  excited  no  surprise.  For  the  boy  seemed  to  sit 
almost  a  stranger  among  his  fellows  ;  and  in  play-hours  seemed 
to  take  no  interest  in  boyish  games.  And  by  and  by  he  had 
been  absent  for  some  weeks  together.  But  I  was  afraid  to  ask 
concerning  him  ;  thinking  he  might  have  been  removed,  as  many 
boys  had  been,  without  a  letter  of  explanation,  or  his  shaking  me 
by  the  hand.  And  one  morning  I  received  a  letter  with  a  broad, 
black  edge,  telling  me  that  he  had  died  the  day  previously  of  a 
virulent,  contagious  fever. 

So,  when  school  was  over,  I  made  my  way  to  his  whilom  lodg- 
ing, and  stood  at  the  door,  pondering.  For  the  fever,  of  which 
the  child  had  died,  had  been  to  me  a  Death-in-life,  and  had  passed 
like  the  Angel  of  old  over  my  dwelling,  but,  unlike  that  angel, 
had  spared  my  first-born,  and  only-bom.  And  because  the  latter 
sat  €;ach  evening  on  my  knee  I  was  afraid  of  the  fever,  and  in- 
tended only  to  leave  my  card,  as  a  mark  'of  respectful  sympathy. 
But  the  good  woman  of  the  house  said :  "  Nay,  nay,  sir,  but  ye  '11 
see  the  laddie  "  ;  and  I  felt  drawn  by  an  influence  of  fatherhood 
more  constraining  than  a  Other's  fears,  and  followed  the  good 
woman  into  the  small  and  dim  chamber  where  my  pupil  was  ly- 
ing. And,  as  I  passed  the  threshold,  my  masterhood  slipped  off 
me  like  a  loosfe  robe ;  and  I  stood,  very  humble  and  pupil-like,  in 
that  awful  Presence,  that  teacheth  a  wisdom  to  babes  and  suck- . 
lings,  to  which  our  treasured  lore  is  but  a  jingling  of  vain  words. 
And,  when  left  alone,  I  drew  near  the  cheerless  and  dismantled 
bed,  on  which  my  pupil  lay  asleep  in  his  early  coffin.  And  he 
looked  very  calm  and  happy,  as  though  there  had  been  to  him  no 
pain  in  passing  from  a  world  where  he  had  had  few  companions 
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and  very  little  pleasure.  And  I  knew  that  his  boyhood  had  been 
as  dreary  as  it  had  been  short ;  and  I  thought  that  the  good 
woman  of  his  lodging  had  perhaps  been  his  only  s}mipathizing 
friend  at  hand.  And  I  communed  with  myself  whether  aught 
I  had  done  could  have  made  his  dulness  more  dull  And  I 
felt  thankful  for  the  chord  of  sympathy  that  had  united  us,  un- 
seen, for  a  little  while.  But,  in  a  strange  and  painful  way,  I  stood 
rebuked  before  the  calm  and  solemn  and  unrebuking  face  of  the 
child  on  whom  I  had  frowned  for  his  being  backward  in  his 
Latin. 

That  evening,  as  usual,  my  own  child  was  seated  on  my  knee, 
making  sunrise  out  of  sunset  for  myself  and  his  Mother's  mother. 
And  the  table  was  alive  with  moo-cows,  and  bow-wows,  and  silly 
sheep.  And  we  sang  snatches  of  impossible  songs  ;  or  hid  our- 
selves behind  chairs  and  curtains  in  a  barefaced  and  undeceitfiil 
manner.  And  the  Penates  at  my  hearth,  that  were  chipped  and 
broken,  blinked  merrily  by  the  firelight ;  and  the  child  was  taken 
to  his  tiny  bed;  and  the  chipped  Penates  thereupon  slowly 
faded  out  of  view,  and  disappeared  among  the  cinders. 

And  I  sat  musing,  alone.  And  yet  not  all  alone.  For  in  the 
chair,  where  recently  had  been  sitting  the  mother  of  my  child's 
mother,  there  sat  a  gray,  transparent  Shape.  And  the  Shape  and 
I  were  femiliar  friends.  He  had  sat  with  me  many  a  time  from 
midnight  until  when  the  morning  had  come  peeping  through  the 
green  lattice.  And  he  had  peopled  all  the  chambers  of  my  house 
with  sad  thoughts  and  black-stoled  memories.  So,  never  heeding 
my  familiar  friend,  I  sat,  staring  in  the  fire,  and  thinking. 

And  I  thought,  sadly  and  almost  vindictively,  of  the  dreary 
years  of  my  own  early  boyhood,  with  their  rope  of  sand,  and 
the  mill-wheel  that  had  ground  no  corn.  And  I  remembered  how 
at  times  there  would  come  to  me  in  my  exile  the  sound  of  my 
brother*s  laugh,  and  the  sweeter  music  of  my  Mother's  voice. 
But  I  remembered  thankfiiUy,  that  through  years  of  monotonous 
work  and  rough  usage  I  had  enjoyed  sound  health,  and  had  had 
companions,  with  whom  I  had  walked  and  talked  and  romped 
and  fought,  cheerily- 

And  I  wondered  whether  I  should  be  spared  to  see  my  own 
chUd  grow  to  be  a  merry  and  frank-hearted  little  fellow ;  to  hear 
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the  music  of  his  ringing  laugh  ;  to  see  his  face  flushed  with  rude 
but  healthful  sport ;  to  hear  of  him  as  beloved  for  many  boyish 
virtues,  and  reproved,  not  unlovingly,  for  his  share  of  boyish  faults. 
And  I  longed  to  be  climbing  with  him  the  hill  of  Difficulty,  and 
lightening  the  ascent  for  him  with  varied  converse ;  resting  now 
and  then  to  look  down  upon  the  valley,  or  to  let  him  gather  blue- 
bells that  grew  on  the  hill-side. 

And  then  I  thought  of  a  boy  who  had  sat  of  late  on  the  last 
bench  in  my  class-room,  with  a  timid  and  scared  look  beside 
his  bluff  and  bold  companions  ;  who  had  stood  in  the  noisy  play- 
ground, lonely  as  in  a  wilderness  ;  whom  I  had  seen  that  after- 
noon in  his  early  coffin,  with  the  seal  upon  his  forehead  of  Ever- 
lasting Peace,  —  the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding. 

So  I  determined  —  from  the  recollections  of  my  own  dreary 
boyhood,  for  the  mild  reproof  that  once  had  clouded  momently 
very  gentle  eyes,  for  the  love  I  bear  my  own  little  one,  and  for 
the  calm  and  unrebuking  &ce  I  had  seen  that  afternoon  —  that  I 
would  do  as  little  as  possible  in  the  exercise  of  my  stem  duties 
to  make  of  life  a  weariness  to  young  children,  and  especially  to 
such  as  should  be  backward  in  their  Latin. 


ALONE. 


Here  I  sit,  as  I  've  sat,  for  many  a  night, 

With  the  winds  a-sighing, 

And  the  scuds  a-flying     * 
Through  the  steel  of  a  November's  midnight  light,  — 

Alone. 

Here  I  sit,  with  a  picture  on  my  burning  brain, 

Of  a  form  I  've  caressed, 

And  lips  I  have  pressed, 
And  a  Love  that  dies  not,  in  a  heart  of  pain,  •— 

Alone. 

Here  I  sit,  as  I  shall  sit,  till  my  hair  is  gray, 

Agony  flashes, 

In  this  heart  of  ashes, 

Wifeless,  childless,  till  my  funeral  day,  — 

Alone. 

Geo.  £.  B&ownb. 
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ART  AS  AN  OCCUPATION  FOR  WOMEN* 

In  speaking  about  the  suitability  of  art  study  as  a  training  for 
women,  and  its  practical  value  as  fitting  them  for  the  serious 
duties  of  life,  by  which  in  any  event  they  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent members  of  society,  I  am  conscious  that  I  touch  on  a 
subject  upon  which  there  is  much  difierence  of  opinion  at  leas^ 
and  latterly  much  controversy.  In  view  of  this,  and  only  recc^- 
nizing  the  difference  of  muscular  strength  in  the  sexes,  existing 
for  obvious  reasons,  and  which  according  to  every  natural  law 
must  be  compensated  for  by  some  special  endowment  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  muscularly  strong  (or  Nature  has  been  less  just  to 
her  last  creation  than  to  all  others),  I  judge  from  my  own  experi- 
ence that  the  whole  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  that  the 
compensation  referred  to  takes  the  form  physically  of  a  more 
delicate  organization,  and  mentally  of  a  greater  sensitiveness  to 
outward  influences.  Theories  seem  to  me  to  be  &irly  deducible 
from  practice,  by  those  who  may  have  no  claim  to  be  philoso- 
phers, or  who  do  not  possess  the  original  faculty  of  inductive 
reasoning ;  always  supposing  that  those  who  practise  have  suffi- 
ciently long  and  extensive  practice,  and  seek  rather  to  discover  a 
principle  for  their  own  guidance  than  to  establish  a  theory  pre- 
conceived  or  borrowed  from  others.  My  own  fear  has  been,  and 
now  is,  that  hitherto  women  have  been  treated  as  pets  and  play- 
things, to  be  indulged  and  delighted  in,  but  not  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  anything ;  have  been'educated  with  the  view  that  all  should 
become  merely  the  ornaments  of  society,  and  not  its  essentials, 
and  the  important  half  of  its  structiu'e ;  that,  finally,  men  have 
come  to  regard  women  with  a  patronizing  feeling,  in  which  there 
is  an  infinite  amount  of  good-nature  in  some  cases,  but  no  jus- 
tice in  any  case.  And  the  terrible  thing  is,  that,  when  the  good- 
nature ceases,  or  the  indulgence  necessary  to  a  plaything  comes 
to  an  end,  all  the  penalties  fall  on  one  side  only:  the  whole  of 
the  sauce  is  used  up  for  the  goose,  whilst  the  gander  stalks  away 

*  From  *' Art  Education,  Scholastic  and  Industrial/' by  Walter  Smith,  State 
Director  of  Art  Education;  and  just  published  bj  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co., 
Boston. 
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to  new  fields  that  are  ever  verdant  and  fresh,  and  indulges  his 
^ndorial  magnificence. 

Christianity  and  May  meetings  ought  to  have  had  long  enough 
opportunities  in  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  to  test  the  fair- 
ness and  justice  of  this  view  of  human  nature ;  but  they  seem  to 
me  to  have  failed  to  discover  that  whatever  difference  our  benefi- 
cent Creator  meant  to  exist  in  his  design  of  human  beings  he 
usually  places  there  with  his  own  Almighty  hand,  and  requires 
no  fiirther  journeyman's  work  on  man's  part  to  emphasize  or 
stamp  this  difference.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  we  educate  women 
superficially,  and  then  smugly  say  they  have  no  minds ;  we  with- 
hold all  reasoning  processes  firom  them,  and  then  say  they  cannot 
argue,  but  jump  at  conclusions ;  we  train  and  grind  up  our  boys 
in  athletic  sports,  in  Euclid  and  conic  sections  and  the  differen- 
tial calculus,  and  our  girls  in  Berlin-wool  work,  in  waltz-playing, 
and  the  Paris  fashions,  and  then  proclaim  that  men  can  reason, 
women  only  perceive  ;  men  can  create,  women  only  appreciate ; 
and,  as  Milton  the  Puritan  poet  expresses  it,  — 

<*  For  contemplation  he,  and  valor  formed ;  * 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace," — 

as  though  contemplation  were  not  equally  characteristic  of  both 
sexes,  the  combination  of  leisure,  a  stored  mind,  and  subject  to 
contemplate  ;  valor,  the  result  of  self-confidence  in  training,  and 
difficulties  already  overcome,  and  faith  in  surmounting  future  dif- 
ficulties ;  softness  and  sweet  attractive  grace,  the  natural  appre- 
ciation of  each  sex  by  the  other,  as  much  belonging  to  men  as  to 
women,  common  to  the  two  sexes,  which  are  alternately  the 
attracted  and  the  attractive. 

My  own  belief  is,  that  we  have  no  grounds  for,  and  no  right  in 
making  any  difference  whatsoever  in  human  beings  on  account  of 
sex,  either  in  their  education  or  occupation,  more  than  Nature 
has  done  ;  and  that  half  of  the  troubles  we  find  in  the  wdrld  arise 
fi-om,  and  are  a  just  judgment  upon,  our  presumption  in  making 
any  distinction  between  them,  in  fostering  the  self-conceit  of  the 
one,  and  sacrificing  the  independence  of  the  other.  Let  the  same 
education  —  from  the  first  to  the  last,  physical  and  mental  —  be 

♦  Not  trained. 
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furnished  fof  both  sexes  ;  let  it  be  accepted,  that,  as  they  require 
the  same  physical  sustenance,  so  they  will  need  the  same  intel- 
lectual food ;  that  the  two  who  will  in  time  become  one  flesh 
shall  be  in  unison  and  harmony  with  each  other,  in  attainments 
and  desires,  in  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies  ;  and  then  we 
shall  have  the  perfect  harmony  in  difference  which  we  see  in  all 
God's  works,  leaving  it  humbly  to  Him  that  all  His  plans  shall 
develop  themselves  with  as  much  certainty  as  that  He  creates 
each  after  its  kind,  without  any  impertinent  help  from  us.     The 
compensation  which  it  appears  to  me  Nature  makes  to  women 
for  the  comparative  withholding  of  muscular  strength,  is  endow- 
ing them  with  greater  powers  of  endurance  in  the  first  place,  and 
a  gift  of  natural  aptitude  and  quickness,  which,  when  it  exists  in 
men,  we  call  mother-wit.    Thus  we  see  that  whilst  men  become 
irritated  and  impatient  of  the  repetition  of  little  troubles,  and 
would  put  a  violent  end  to  them,  women,  like  charity,  are  long- 
suffering  and  kind  over  vexations,  which  in  connection  with  their 
children  and  other  cares  X)ften  last  daily  for  years.    The  quick- 
ness and  aptitude  they  have  may  be  the  support  which  Nature 
gives  them  through  their  instincts,  as  a  balance  to  men's  muscular 
superiority ;  and  this  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  the  sensitive ' 
touch  and  quick  perception  and  delicate  hand  point  out  the  prac- 
tice of  art  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  woman's  occupation,  being 
in  itself  the  most  refined  and  delicate  of  all  manual  labor,  as  it 
is  also  the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  impressions  we  receive, 
through  our  eyes,  of  physical  phenomena. 

It  may  be  that,  should  we  recognize  this  view,  the  fair  division 
of  labor,  which  somehow  or  other  must  be  made,  will  be  facili- 
tated, and  both  sexes  profit  by  it.  If  we  remove  all  masculine 
protective  tariffs,  we  may  find  great  powers  where  we  have  fen- 
cied  that  weakness  was  inevitable.  In  literature,  we  have  some 
of  the  most  powerful  works  of  the  imagination  written  by  women ; 
and  they  fetch  the  same  price  in  the  book  market  as  the  novels 
which  men  have  written.  In  the  picture  exhibition,  the  buyer 
discusses  a  work  of  art  in  relation  to  its  price,  not  with  reference 
to  the  sex  of  the  painter ;  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
London  exhibitions  know  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  works 
displayed  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Female  Artists  are 
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sold  as  in  any  other  exhibition  composed  principally  of  the  works 
of  men.  That,  however,  is  the  case  with  books  and  pictures  only, 
where  women  sell  their  labor  at  their  own  time,  and  choose  the 
purchasers,  being  proprietors  of  their  own  skill.  In  every  other 
avocation  that  I  know,  the  same  work,  performed  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  equal-  skill,  is  paid  for  at  an  entirely  different 
rate  to  the  two  sexes.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  education, 
whose  influence  on  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  human  race ' 
cannot  be  overrated,  that  of  those  who  are  employed  to  .train  up 
our  children  in  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  strict  morality,  nine 
tenths  of  them  are  paid  for  their  labor  at  about  half  the  price 
they  would  receive  if  they  were  men, —  an  unfortunate  example 
to  them  of  how  they  should  teach  rectitude  and  instil  moral 
prinples. 

If  a  woman  and  a  man  were  by  their  industry  to  raise  two  bar- 
rels of  potatoes,  anc^  each  took  a  barrel  to  the  market,  the  mar- 
ket price  of  a  barrel  of  potatoes  would  be  given  to  each  for  their 
goods.  If  a  woman  and  a  man  by  their  industry  and  training 
grow  the  ability  to  teach,  and  take  their  goods  to  sell  in  the  edu- 
cational market,  both  being  of  the  same  quality,  tried  by  every 
test,  the  man  will  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
more  than  the  woman ;  and  the  latter  is  of  necessity  obliged  to 
take  the  unrighteous  offer.  That  is  to  say,  when  we  are  buying 
food  for  our  bodies,  or  to  fatten  our  hogs,  we  do  fairly  to  all  who 
have  to  sell ;  when  we  purchase  intellectual  sustenance,  to  edu- 
cate and  develop  our  children,  we  pay  those  who  have  education 
to  sell,  if  they  are  women,  at  fifty  per  cent  less  price  than  we 
should  pay  them  if  we  were  buying  potatoes  of  them  for  our 
swine. 

The  minds  and  souls  of  our  children  seem  to  me  to  be  of  as 
much  importance  as  their  bodies,  and  even  as  the  bodies  of  any 
other  animals ;  but  here,  in  comparison,  by  an  act  of  injustice, 
we  undervalue  them  about  fifty  per  cent.  If  women  supply  us 
with  only  half  as  good  an  article  as  men,  we  do  an  injustice  to 
oxir  children  by  employing  them;  if  the  article  supplied  by 
women  is  as  good  ^  that  supplied  by  men,  we  rob  them  of  every 
dollar  we  should  pay  men  for  it,  but  don't  pay  to  women. 

So  that,  in  the  educational  labor  market  generally,  we  act 
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inconsistently,  and  inflict  penalties  upon  those  from  whom  we 
require  the  most  exalted  service.  This  cannot  be  for  the  public 
good,  but  proceeds  from  the  limitation  of  occupations  suitable  to 
women,  resulting  from  their  utterly  unpractical  education,  which 
throws  almost  all  women  of  the  middle  class  who  are  without 
means  into  the  educational  market.  By  this,  individual  labor  is 
reduced  in  value,  the  market  being  glutted.  The  purchaser, 
therefore,  goes  in  and  buys  up  what  he  wants  at  half  price,  the 
needy  seller  sacrificing  it,  on  the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  bet- 
ter than  no  bread.  This  is  the  explanation  of  a  condition  of 
things,  which  is,  from  the  public  point  of  view,  utterly  suicidal 
economically,  and  the  root  of  many  evils  morally.  We  have 
drifted  helplessly,  but,  I  trust,  not  yet  hopelessly,  into  social  cir- 
cumstances, by  which  the  intellectual  powers  of  half  of  the  hu- 
man kind  are  left  dormant,  and  remain  stunted  and  undeveloped ; 
so  much  so,  that  but  a  very  limited  number  of  occupations  are 
possible  to  women,  and  of  these,  from  our  worship  of  a  fetich 
called  Mrs.  Grundy,  many  are  deemed  unsuitable.  Yet  Nature 
goes  on  laughing  at  the  little  golden  calf  that  we  have  set  up,  and 
bringing  into  the  world  more  women  than  men,  whose  minds  and 
actions  we  deliberately  cramp  more  than  John  Chinaman  does  the 
foot  of  his  female  minister,  who  is  so  much  his  mere  chattel  as 
to  be  drowned  by  him,  or  sold  to  his  neighbor,  to  suit  his  own 
convenience,  without  interference  by  the  law, 

I  do  not  regard  this  as  so  much  a  woman's  question  as  a  man's 
question,  and  not  as  a  sentimental  question  at  all,  and  decline  to 
be  made,  by  my  own  consent,  a  practical  sufferer  economically 
by  the  sentiment  which  others  import  into  it     I  want  to  feel  the 
sensation  of  common  honesty, —  that  I  pay  for  a  dollar's  worth  of 
work  with  a  dollar,  and  not  with  fifty  cents,  whether  I  buy  it  of  a 
woman  or  a  man ;  and  I  want  to  see  one  half  of  the  human 
beings  that  are  born  do  half  the  work  which  is  to  be  done,  and 
receive  half  its  recompense.     For  every  portion  of  that  half  ot 
the  work  which  men  withhold  from  women,  men  have  to  make 
up  by  additions  to  their  own  half;  and  for  every  dollar  withheld 
from  them  for  work  done  men  have  to  pay  them  in  some  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  a  question  of  sentiment  or   charity; 
which  destroys  self-respect  and  independence   in  women,  and 
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develops  in  them  slavishness  and  timidity,  distrust  in  themselves, 
and  absence  of  self-reliance  and  3elf-helpfulness. 

I  am  aware  that  for  this  deplorable  condition  of  things  no  one 
is  directly  to  blame,  and  that  men  are  sometimes  very  hardly 
judged  by  women  as  being  wholly  responsible  for  it.  We  have 
drifted  into  it,  having  set  too  much  store  by  that  Eastern  esti- 
mate of  women  we  originally  received  from  the  Jews,  and  might 
as  well  have  adhered  to  bumt-ofTerings,  peace-offerings,  and  sac- 
rifices, as  to  still  keep  up  the  senseless  distinctions  of  sex  which 
came  to  us  from  the  land  of  harems  and  fatalism.  It  is  time  to 
wake  up  from  our  delusion  on  this  matter, —  time  for  men  to 
reject  with  the  scorn  and  contempt  it  deserves  the  masculine 
and  feminine  chirruping  of  those  who  accuse  women-helpers  of 
a  desire  to  unsex  them,  as  though  that  were  possible.  Here  we 
see  women  of  ability  and  power  running  off  into  all  kinds  of 
lamentable  delusions,  and  inventing  pestilent  doctrines  concern- 
ing their  relationship  to  men,  all  for  the  want  of  sound  practical 
education,  good,  healthy  work,  and  fair  treatment ;  and  yet  we 
fold  our  hands,  and  stand  idly  by,  horrified  at  the  phantom  our 
neglect  has  called  up,  instead  of  remedying  it  by  the  only  possi- 
ble specific,  —  work  and  wages,  and  plenty  of  both.  We  ought 
to  clear  away  the  fanatical  cobwebs  in  women's  brains  —  engen- 
dered by  superficial  education,  by  their  sense  of  unjust  treatment, 
and  partly  by  enforced  idleness  —  with  a  vigorous  blast  of  whole- 
some labor  in  any  capacity  or  occupation  they  choose  themselves, 
or  can  do  the  best  at ;  and  let  us  once  for  all  try  and  learn  the 
truth 9  that  €\n  and  labor  are  of  no  sex,  and  that  any  professional 
or  manual  occupation  a  decent  woman  could  not  worthily  be 
employed  in,  a  decent  man  has  no  right  to  engage  upon  ;  whilst 
every  employment  that  is  necessary  and  honorable  is  as  much  so 
to  one  sex  as  to  the  other,  the  fitness  of  each  for  any  occupation 
being  controlled  only  by  their  physical  powers.  This,  I  maintain, 
is  not  a  sentimental  view.  It  is,  for  aught  I  know,  the  view  of 
many  besides  myself;  though  having  never  had  time  to  read 
either  book  or  pamphlet  on  the  woman's-rights  question,  I  may 
be  advancing  very  old  arguments :  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
rghtness  or  wrongness  of  my  own  judgment,  inasmuch  as  these 
conclusions   have   been  arrived  at  independently,  by  practical 
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observation  extending  over  many  years,  during  which  time  I  have 
been  a  daily  educator  of  adult  women,  and  thus  know  something 
of  their  wants  and  their  powers.  Experiments  for  educating 
women  and  men  together  are  familiar  to  me ;  and  so  also  is  the 
strict  separation  of  the  sexes  educationally.  The  former,  in  every 
case  coming  within  my  observation,  has  been  beneficial  to  both  ; 
and  the  latter  as  detrimental  For  this  reason  I  would  as  strongly 
oppose  colleges  and  universities  for  women  only  as  for  men  only, 
each  being  but  half  the  story  ;  and  the  next  great  act  of  justice 
and  wisdom  which  the  just  and  wise  should  be  called  upon  to 
perform,  is  opening  all  the  imiversities  and  schools  and  colleges 
to  women,  in  which  they  may  acquire  the  educational  basis  of  all 
the  professions.  The  dangers  which  sage  people  with  telescopic 
minds  descry  in  the  distance,  when  "  sweet  ^irl  graduates "  are 
placed  in  daily  association  with  their  graduating  brethren,  is  a 
danger  which  is  existing  in  their  own  households,  at  their  neigh- 
bors' hearthstones,  in  their  own  churches,  and  in  all  social  assem- 
blies every  day,  without  destroying  them.  If  it  be  true  that  young 
men  and  women  cannot  meet  on  the  same  staircase,  listen  to  the 
same  lectures,  and  study  the  same  subjects  together,  without  dis- 
respectful treatment  of  one  another,  and  without  influencing  each 
other  badly,  it  is  something  exactly  contrary  to  my  experience  for 
twenty  years ;  but,  if  it  is  really  the  case,  the  sooner  they  are 
taught  to  do  so  by  actual  experience,  the  better  for  every  one 
concerned.  It  is  a  scandal  and  disgrace  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, if  it  be  so. 

I  have  dwelt  more  fully  upon  this  topic  than  I  should  have  felt 
warranted  in  doing,  but  for  the  fact  that  art  study  especially  (in 
which  knowledge  of  the  human  form  is  an  essential  to  success  in 
the  highest  branches)  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  Mrs.  Grundy  has 
her  opinions  about,  and  darkly  hints  at  the  shocking  things  which 
sometimes  happen,  when  women  take  to  studying  art,  anatomy, 
and  other  fearful  subjects,  that  ladies  of  delicate  perceptions 
should  never  think  about.  That  kind  of  grundyism  must  be 
wiped  out ;  and  I  know  no  better  way  of  doing  it  than  by  proving 
or  making  all  such  studies  so  pure  and  morally  harmless  that  the 
purest-minded  .woman  can  study  them  without  any  shock  to  her 
most  delicate  perceptions,  and  with  much  profit  to  her  knowl- 
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edge,  and  carry  on  her  studies  side  by  side  with  her  masculine  fel- 
low-students. If  there  be  any  apples  on  the  tree  of  knowledge 
which  Eve  must  neither  touch  nor  taste,  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
Adam  will  be  better  without  them ;  and  history,  if  it  sets  a  pre- 
cedent at  all,  records  at  least  one  instance  where  the  same  fruit 
was  forbidden  to  both,  —  not  to  one  only. 

It  is  some  comfort  to  know  that  many  of  the  preserves  of 
knowledge  have  been  successfully  besieged  by  women,  and  that 
colleges  of  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  academies  of  arts, 
whether  royal  or  republican,  are  surrendering  unconditionally  to 
the  demands  of  lady  students  for  admission  and  degrees.  In  this 
crusade,  men  have  taken  the  sorry  part  of  obstructives,  helped 
and  enqouraged  thereto  by  the  cackling  of  some  women  who  pro- 
fess in  such  matters  to  be  anxious  only  for  the  happiness  of  their 
own  sex,  but  who,  if  they  had  ever  faced  the  difficulties  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves,  might  very  quickly  find  good  grounds  for 
changing  their  opinions.  Remembering,  too,  the  indescribable 
amount  of  influence  which  women  have  upon  their  children,  I 
cannot  imagine  it  possible  to  over-educate  them  ;  for  every  word 
and  thought  they  utter  is  unconsciously  shaping  the  minds  and 
lives  of  their  children,  whilst  yet  of  tender  age ;  and  when  we 
consider  how  almost  invariable  it  has  been,  that  the  great  men 
of  all  ages  have  owed  their  first  inspirations  and  their  habits  of 
thought  to  their  mothers,  whose  Superiority  to  other  women  has 
been  that  of  a  higher  education,  it  would  appear  to  be  estab- 
lished, that  whatever  it  may  be  necessary  to  teach  to  men  in  this 
world,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  to  teach  to  women,  in  order  that 
the  man's  education  may  begin  with  his  life,  and  his  mind  be 
nurtured  with  his  body,  that  perfect  human  education  may  be 
accomplished. 
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Topics. 

—  We  sent  Japan  some  time  since  three  politicians  to  assist  her  in 
developing  her  resources,  and  to  aid  her  in  modelling  her  legislation 
after  the  most  approved  methods  of  Christian  civilization.  She  has 
spewed  them  from  her  mouth.  We  don't  blame  her.  She  asked  for  a  fish, 
and  we  gave  a  serpent ;  bread,  and  we  gave  a  stone.  The  three  men 
who  were  sent  her  at  her  request  have  proved  themselves  intellectually 
and  morally  incompetent  We  are  sorry  for  the  result,  not  only  because 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  American  people,  and  has  lowered  us  much  in 
the  regards  of  the  Japanese  Government,  but  because  it  has  deprived 
our  excellent  and  able  friend,  Prof.  Northrop,  of  New  Haven,  who  had 
been  selected  by  the  Japanese  minister  to  look  after  the  educational 
interests  of  that  countty,  from  doing  a  most  valuable  work  in  a  field 
apparently  white  for  the  harvest  We  have  done  an  injury  to  a  country 
thirsting  for  a  better  life,  which  ought  not  to  let  us  sleep  until  we  have 
in  some  way  or  other  made  her  ample  atonement 

—  We  print  this  month  the  questions  given  by  the  Boston  school 
board,  at  the  recent  examination  of  candidates  for  masterships  in  the 
grammar  schools  of  the  Dorchester  district.  We  print  them,  not  be- 
cause we  consider  them  of  any  great  account,  but  because  of  the  curi- 
osity which  animates  a  good  many  members  of  the  profession  concern- 
ing the  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  the  Athens  of  America  expects 
her  teachers  to  be  acquainted  with.  It  may  interest  our  readers,  also, 
to  know  that  the  ability  of  the  candidates  to  answer  the  questions  bad, 
as  usual,  very  little  influence  in  the  elections  subsequently  held  (if  rumor 
is  truthful).  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  it  ought  not,  under 
the  circumstances.  Such  examinations  will  be  of  value  when,  as  in 
the  (jerraan  schools,  our  teachers  are  required  to  teach  but  one  science, 
and  its  kindred  branches  perhaps.  It  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
teacher  who  spends  all  his  nervous  energy  each  day  in  the  labors  of 
the  school -room  will  keep  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the 
technicalities  of  many  branches  of  knowledge  outside  of  his  daily 
routine,  especially  when  for  more  or  less  of  them  he  has  (and  not  to 
his  discredit)  no  particular  fondness.  No  teacher  would,  and  if  a  true 
worker,  could  not  Experience  aside,  a  chat  of  half  an  hour  will  enable 
one  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  the  fitness  of  a  person  to  teach 
in  one  of  our  public  schools  than  all  the  questions  which  have  ever  been 
framed  for  that  purpose  by  learned  school  boards. 
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—  We  have  received  from  Superintendent  Leach,  of  Providence,  the 
annual  report  of  the  school  board  of  that  city,  together  with  his  own 
very  excellent  report  and  questions  given  at  the  written  examinations 
in  the  public  schools.    We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  superintendent 
has  been  converted  from  the  error  of  his  —  thought   In  the  July  number 
of  the  "  Teacher  "  he  is  reported  as  saying :  **  Spelling  is  a  mechanical 
exercise,  like  singing.     And  we  must,  like  singing,  learn  by  repetition. 
I    have  taken  a  class  and  put  them  through  the  spelling-book  before 
touching    the  reading-book.      And  children    thus    taught  make  the 
best  readers."    In  the  report  before  us  he  says :    "  Pupils,  in  th^ 
first  efforts  to  learn  to  read,  become  so  accustomed  to  associate 
words  and  sounds  without  ideas,  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
task,  and  one  that  demands  great  skill  in  a  teacher,  so  to  change 
and  modify  early  habits  that  words  and  expressions  should  always 
suggest  vividly  to  the  mind,  thoughts  and  ideas."     We  thought  when 
our  friend  in  May  made  the  statement  reported,  he  must  have  been 
beside  himself.     But  we  are  glad  that  he  has  got  back  to  the  singular 
number.    We  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  poor  reading  in  our 
schools  is  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  child  to  comprehend  what  he  is 
reading.    And  we  are  equally  decided  in  our  opinion  that  the  poor 
spelling ''so  common  in  the  writings  of  children  has  its  origin  in  the 
senseless  custom  of  requiring  them  to  commit  to  memory  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  they  do  not  and  cannot  understand.    It  is  about 
time  that  we  give  the  English  language  its  true  position  in  our  curricula 
of  studies.    Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  German,  are  all  deserving 
our  respect,  but  we  should  love  our  own  daughter  best.    What  we  want 
is  a  steady,  persistent  drill  in  oral  and  written  expression  of  ideas, 
from  the  time  the  child  enters  school  to  the  period  when  he'is  thrown 
into  the  whirlpool  of  active  life.     The  profession  should  tingle  with 
shame  that  so  many  children  graduate  from  our  common  and  high 
schools  with  an  ability  to  write  and  talk  but  little  superior  to  that  of  the 
denizens  of  the  backwoods.     A  little  less  foppishness  in  the  choice  of 
studies,  a  great  deal  less  feeding  of  young  minds  with  rules  and  for- 
.  mulas  which  to  them  are  simply  so  much  nonsense,  and  more  time 
devoted  to  cultivating  eyes  and  ears,  and  pouring  into  these  open  door- 
ways food  palatable  and  fitting,  —  that  will  be  the  hour  at  the  striking 
of  which  we  shall  clap  our  hands,  and]  children  will  throw  up  their 
hats  for  joy. 
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FOREIGN  LETTER. 

Hanover,  Sept  20,  1872. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Teacher  ".-  — 

Some  time  has  elapsed  since  my  last  letter,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I 
have  forgotten  my  friends  across  the  water.     I  understand  that  the  "Adver- 
tiser "  has  a  correspondent  here,  who  is  very  much  pleased  with  the  city.     I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  at  this,  for  to  a  Bostonian,  accustomed  to  the  educated 
society  of  his  own  city,  it  must  be  very  pleasant.    Hanover  is  quite  an  old 
city,  and  as  you  know  was  formerly  governed  by  an  English  house.     Many  of 
the  old  and  quaint-looking  buildings  still  remain,  and  afford  a  striking  contrast 
to  those  of  more  recent  construction.    The  house  of  Leibnitz,  the  great  Ger- 
man philosopher,  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Schmiedestrasse,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  late  king  of  Hanover  in  order  to  preserve  it  against  destruc- 
tion.    It  is  a  very  ancient-looking  piece  of  architecture,  with  its  projectin/j 
itagen  and  diminutive  windows.    The  oldest  building  here,  I  have  been  told, 
stands  on  the  corner  of  the  Breite  and  Osterstrassey  opposite  the  ^gidien 
church.    One  would  certainly  think  it  was  old,  if  it  is  judged  from  its  ap- 
pearance.   The  church  is  also  rather  quaint  in  appearance,  and  has  a  special 
attraction  to  me.    The  organist,  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  is  a  true  specimen  of 
a  German  schoolmaster  ;  straight  as  an  arrow,  dignified,  but  one  of  the  kind- 
est of  men ;  he  is  loved  by  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

There  is  an  old  church  here,  called  the  Markt  Kirche  (market  church), 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  every  stranger.  During  a  greater  part  of 
the  year  its  roof  is  covered  with  ravens.  I  admire  the  architecture  of  the 
interior ;  it  is  so  massive  and  solemn  in  appearance  that  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  it  is  a  place  of  worship.  All  the  concerts  given  by  a  society  here,  simi- 
lar to  our  Handel  &  Haydn  Society,  are  given  in  this  church.  The  stage  is 
built  in  the  auditorium,  extending  about  half-way  from  the  pulpit.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  oratorio  of  Parodies  und  Peri  performed  there, 
which  was,  I  assure  you,  a  great  treat  The  words  are  translated  from 
Moore's  writings,  and  the  music  is  by  Robert  Schumann.  It  is  very  pretty, 
and  I  wonder  that  it  has  not  been  given  in  Boston.  There  is  another  church 
that  I  must  not  fail  to  mention :  the  Schloss  Kirche  (castle  church).  This 
church  is  built  in  the  old  castle,  and  of  course  belongs  to  the  government 
They  have  the  finest  choir  there  that  I  ever  heard.  It  is  composed  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  sing  without  accompaniment  I  think  the  Americans 
can  learn  much  from  Germans  in  the  art  of  brick-laying.  They  have  a  way 
of  coloring  their  bricks,  so  that  when  used  as  trimmings  in  connection  with 
the  ordinary  bricks  they  add  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  building.  The 
bricks  are  made  by  machinery.    The  clay  being  free  from  stones,  it  has 
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simply  to  be  passed  through  a  set  of  cylindrical  rolls  which  grind  it  fine 
enough  for  use.  It  then  passes  through  an  opening  and  comes  out  upon  a 
table  in  the  form  of  a  sheet  whose  width  is  equal  to  the  length  and  whose 
thickness  is  equal  to  the  thickness  of  a  brick  ;  the  sheet  being  then  cut  into 
the  required  sizes.  The  bricks  have  two  holes  running  longitudinally  through 
the  centre,  which  keep  the  walls  drier,  and  which  also  assist  greatly  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  brick.  There  are  very  few  houses  here  with  slated  roofs, 
the  majority  of  them  being  covered  with  tiles.  Shingles  do  not  exist  here. 
Throughout  all  my  travels  in  Germany  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  a 
wooden  house,  the  houses  being  built  of  stone  or  brick.  Many  of  the  old 
houses,  especially  in  the  villages,  are  built  just  as  we  would  build  an  ordinary 
wooden  frame ;  this  frame  is  then  filled  in  with  brick,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  plaster.  The  timbers  of  these  buildings  are  plainly  visible,  and  give  to 
them  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Since  the  late  king  left  Hanover,  the 
city  has  improved  very  much,  and  new  buildings  are  constantly  being  erected. 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  occupying  so  much  space  with  a  description  of  my 
new  home,  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  desired  me  to  write  you  about  the  meth- 
ods of  education  here. 

There  is  a  very  fine  polytechnic  school  here,  and  I  have  enjoyed  myself 
very  much  while  listening  to  the  lectures  of  its  savans.  They  are  certainly 
very  interesting  and  instructive.  I  have  also  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of 
being  able  to  attend  the  recitations  of  the  classes  in  the  RealsckuU,  which 
ranks  in  many  respects  with  our  high  schools.  The  other  day  I  read  in  the 
**  Hannoversches  UnterhaltingsWatt "  a  letter  from  a  German  in  our  country, 
on  the  system  of  education  in  America.  He  speaks  very  strongly  against  it, 
and  I  think  with  reason.  He  says  we  have  no  head,  each  State,  and  in  fact 
each  city  and  town,  having  its  individual  system.  He  says  there  are  5,660,- 
074  people  in  our  country  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  Massachusetts 
having  97,742  of  these.  The  custom  of  obliging  teachers  to  teach  so  many 
different  branches  is  very  severely  criticised  by  him;  he  thinks  that  the  instruc- 
tion when  thus  carried  on  can  only  be  superficial  in  its  character.  We  claim 
in  America  that  every  one  can  obtain  an  education  if  he  so  desires,  but  I 
think  that  the  different  classes  have  a  smaller  chance  for  education  than  they 
have  here.  Our  schools  are  partial  in  their  arrangements.  The  wealthy 
have  every  opportunity  to  obtain  for  their  children  a  good  education,  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  working  classes.  We  all  know  that  among  the  poorer 
classes  are  found  the  largest  families.  Suppose,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  father 
cannot  afford  to  keep  his  son  in  school  after  he  is  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
needing  his  earnings  to  provide  for  his  large  family.  Now  a  child  of  this  age, 
educated  in  our  common  schools,  is  not  fit  to  launch  out  into  the  world  ;  he 
ought  to  remain  in  school.  He  should  be  provided  with  an  education  which 
better  fits  him  for  his  position  in  life.  He  should  first  of  all  know  how  to  read 
and  write  correctly,  so  that  in  after  life  he  may  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  good  American  citizen,  and  be  able  to  continue  his  studies  if  he  desires.  I 
believe  most  firmly  in  a  general  education,  but  it  requires  time  to  obtain  this. 

35 
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It  will  do  a  boy  but  very  little  good  to  cram  into  his  mind  a  little  of  a  great 
many  studies  which  perhaps  he  may  never  look  at  again.  The  different 
classes  must  have  different  training.  Their  studies  must  be  regulated  as  far 
as  possible  by  the  time  they  are  to  remain  in  school,  so  that  what  they  do 
learn,  they  learn  with  understanding.  If  they  are  going  to  be  mechanics,  they 
should  study  thoroughly  the  rudiments  of  mathematics.  Algebra  can  be 
taught  quite  early  if  managed  properly.  Often  men  are  called  upon  as  mem- 
bers of  our  boards  of  government  to  vote  upon  sewers,  streets,  etc.  How 
much  do  such  men  know  about  these  things,  not  even  being  able  to  read  the 
drawings,  or  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  same  ?  Every  man  should  prepare 
himself  with  the  expectation  that  he  will  sometime  in  life  be  called  upon  to 
perform  such  duties.  Our  workmen  should  be  better  educated  that  they  may 
become  more  skilful. 

The  majority  of  our  machinists  of  to-day  cannot  read  a  drawing.    A  depart- 
ment for  such  should  be  inaugurated  in  our  schools.    Geometry,  with  its  ap- 
plication to  ordinary  Iltnd-surveying,  can  be  taught  without  difficulty.     We 
are  far  behind  Germany  in  this  respect    They  have  three  different  classes 
of  schools  here  :  the  Gymnasium^  where  students  receive  a  classical  education, 
and  are  prepared  for  the  University ;  the  Realschule^  where  they  obtain  a 
general  scientific  education  ;  and  the  Buergerschule^  where  one  is  educated 
only  in  the  common  branches,  French  and  English  being  also  studied.     In  a 
republican  country  like  ours,  where  all  are  supposed  to  have  the  same  privi- 
leges, we  do  not  give  to  our  people  the  same  chances  in  the  way  of  education 
that  the  people  receive  here.     I  earnestly  hope  that  the  meeting  of  the  teach- 
ers, which  is  soon  to  take  place  in  Boston,  may  result  in  some  good  towards 
this  end.    Let  us  all  work  for  it  that  we  may  satisfy  the  demands  made  by  our 
working  classes,  with  many  of  whom  I  have  often  conversed  on  this  subject 

As  to  the  method  of  imparting  knowledge  in  the  schools  here,  a  few  words 
will  be  sufficient  to  explain  this.  Most  of  the  text-books  are  simply  used  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  what  has  already  been  explained  to  them  by  the 
teacher.  Their  arithmetic  contains  simply  examples,  without  rules  or  solu- 
tions. The  teacher  explains  every  step  on  the  blackboard,  and  after  four  or 
five  scholars  have  done  a  similar  example,  and  the  teacher  feels  satisfied  that 
the  class  understand  it,  they  are  required  to  perform  the  examples  at 
home,  to  be  brought  in  at  the  next  recitation.  The  class-room  is  a  conversa- 
tion-room for  teacher  and  scholars,  and  in  the  course  of  instruction  the  schol- 
ars  are  called  upon  to  assist  the  teacher  in  his  calculations,  etc.  They  are 
not  like  our  rooms,  where  some  of  the  scholars  are  studying  while  others  are 
reciting,  but  they  are  study  and  recitation  rooms  at  the  same  time.  The 
teacher  goes  from  room  to  room,  there  being  an  intermission  between  each 
study.  Everything  is  conducted  on  the  lecture  principle.  Well,  I  see  my 
letter  has  already  reached  a  goodly  length,  so  I  will  close,  with  my  kind 
regards  to  all  at  home.  *  * 
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AS  TWENTY-THREE  IS  TO  FORTY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  «  Teacher'':— 

Our  attention  was  arrested  by  these  words  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  August  number  of  the  "Teacher,"  entitled,  "  Length  of  School  Sessions,' 
showing  the  proportion  of  time  actually  devoted  to  study  and  recitations  in 
our  elementary  schools,  as  compared  with  the  German  schools. 

By  the  following  calculation,  made  in  a  medium  grade  of  a  Boston 
grammar-school  class,  it  seems  that  as  eighteen  is  to  forty  is  the  correct 
statement. 

During  the  week,  we  have  eighteen  hours  in  the  morning  sessions,  and 
eight  hours  in  the  afternoon  sessions,  giving  but  twenty-six  hours  the  whole 
time  with  the  pupils.  From  this  we  take  thirty  minutes  for  devotional  exer- 
cises, and  one  hundred  and  twenty  minutes  for  writing.  Our  regulations 
require  eighty  minutes  for  physical  exercises,  one  hundred  and  twenty  min- 
utes for  recess,  sixty  minutes  music,  and  ninety  minutes  drawing.  Total, 
five  himdred  (500)  minutes,  or  eight  and  one  third  hours,  leaving  seventeen 
and  two  thirds  hours  for  actual  study  and  recitation. 

How  should  this  time  be  apportioned  among  the  common  branches  f 

If  the  various  methods  of  teaching  must  determine  the  time,  are  music, 
drawing,  etc.,  independent  in  this  respect  ?  We  know  some  teachers  can 
accomplish  in  five  minutes  what  others  never  succeed  in  doing ;  how,  then, 
can  the  regulations  determine  the  time  for  any  one  ?  If  it  can  be  done  for  one^ 
why  not  for  all  ? 

In  seventeen  and  two  thirds  hours,  instructors  in  my  grade  must  ''  teach 
young  ideas  how  to  shoot,"  through  spelling,  grammar,  geog^phy,  and 
arithmetic  ;  morals  and  manners  must  be  properly  attended  to;  while  compo- 
sition, letter-writing,  and  dictation  exercises  must  by  no  means  be  neglected, 
nor  general  conversations  or  object  lessons,  which  are  generally  conceded 
to  be  excellent  stimulants  in  digesting  mental  food. 

In  our  schools  the  teachers  do  the  work,  that  is,  the  wearing  mental  work, 
in  devising  ways  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  work  in  the  allotted  time. 

Some  of  our  pupils  are  "  puny,  lank,  pallid,  emaciated,  round-shouldered, 
thin-breasted,  etc.";  so  are  some  of  their  parents,  who  never  attended  school 
a  day  in  their  lives.  Exposure,  scanty  clothing,  and  improperly  cooked  food 
have  been  very  generally  the  c:ause,  rather  than  overwork  in  school;  and  in 
our  opinion  the  best  way  to  improve  the  physique  of  the  pupils,  is  to  superin- 
tend the  general  management  of  their  homes.  Many  of  our  best  families  send 
the  poorest  children,  physically  considered,  to  our  schools. 

If  we  read  the  speller  and  spell  the  reader,  ought  we  not  allow  thirty  min- 
utes to  a  lesson,  and  six  lessons  per  week  to  each  branch  ? 

Is  the  same  amount  of  time  per  week  too  much  to  be  devoted  to  the  study 
and  recitation  of  grammar,  and  again  to  geography,  including  map-drawing  1 
Granting  this  time,  there  remain  five  and  two  thirds  hours  to  be  devoted  to 
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the  science  of  numbers,  etc.    Will  some  one  talk  programme  through  the 
"  Teacher  "  for  our  benefit  ? 

In  our  clasS)  time  is  allowed  at  school  for  the  preparation  of  every  task,  but 
as  the  tasks  are  assigned  one  or  more  days  in  advance  of  the  recitations, 
pupils  can  study  at  home  if  so  inclined.  Volunteers  often  do  this,  that  the 
teacher  may  occupy  the  time  for  study  in  talking  familiarly  with  them,  or  in 
reading.  Sometimes  stories  are  told  which  have  been  previously  read  at 
home  or  elsewhere,  or  a  subject  for  discussion  is  suggested  by  the  teacher  or 
pupil.  An  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  correcting  false  syntax,  and  for 
pupils  to  criticise  each  other's  mode  of  expression,  and  they  are  assisted  in 
the  selection  of  proper  books. 

We  would  not  have  the  time  for  these  exercises  crowded  out  of  the  pro- 
gramme, for  much  good  may  be  done  by  occasionally  meeting  the  class  upon 
an  equality,  while  in  more  formal  exercises  the  opportunity  is  lost 

Once,  when  visiting  schools,  we  entered  a  room  in  the  midst  of  an  object 
lesson  on  a  bird,  the  point  of  the  lesson  being  to  name  and  locate  the  parts- 
One  child  gave,  *'  The  tail  is  at  one  end  and  the  head  at  the  other." 

If  our  school- work  has  a  caudal  appendage,  we  would  not  give  it  pre-emi- 
nence in  position  on  our  programme. 

"  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."    Will  some  one  who  has  a  will 

give  us  her  way  of  arranging  the  time-table  for  a  grammar-school  class,  if 

in  practice  it  works  satisfactorily  ? 

A  Teachks. 


Editor  of ''Teacher'' :  — 

I  have  a  way  of  getting  Nitrogen  nearly  pure,  that  differs  from  anything  I 
have  seen  described,  as  follows  :  — 

Collect  over  water  two  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  NO.  Admit  to  this  five 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  air.  The  O  of  the  air  will  at  once  combine  with 
the  NO  and  form  NOs*  This  NOi  will  be  absorbed  by  the  water  and  leave 
N  nearly  pure. 

This  process  illustrates  beautifully  the  absorption  of  a  vapor  by  a  liquid, 
the  NOs  forming  in  red  fumes,  and  being  at  once  absorbed  by  the  water.  I 
use  the  symbols  employed  in  Eliot  &  Storer*s  manual  of  inorganic  chemis- 
try ;  for  volumetric  proportions  I  refer  to  the  same  book,  pp.  203,  204. 

A  C  Perkins. 
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Notes. 


—  G«orge  Stephenson  did  not  know 
the  alphabet  at  eighteen. 

—  Foe's  last  words  were,  ''My  best 
friend  woald  be  the  man  who  would 
blow  out  my  brains.*' 

—  The  Emperor  William  has  recently 
bought  a  two-page  letter  of  George 
Washington  for  two  hundred  dollars. 

—  The  great  German  Heyne,  of  the 
last  century,  said  that  his  first  impres- 
sions in  life  came  from  the  tears  of  his 
mother,  who  had  not  bread  for  her 
children. 

— The  first  volume  of  "  Bancroft's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  "was  published 
in  1834 ;  the  tenth,  bringing  it  down  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  will  be 
soon  issued. 

— The  title  of  Farjeon's  Christmas 
story  will  be  "Bread  and  Cheese  and 
Kisses."  It  is  the  gala  season,  and  he 
ought  to  make  a  great  deal  of  his  subject, 
especially  the  latter  part 

— Mr.  J.  S.  C.  Abbott  is  at  work  on  a 
new  series  of  books  entitled,  "The 
Pioneers  and  Patriots  of  America." 
They  will  be  published  by  Dodd  &  Mead 
of  New  York  City,  and  generously 
illustrated. 

—  The  master  of  the  schools  for  little 
cripples  at  Munich,  says  that  nothing 
tends  so  much  to  raise  the  boy's  self- 
respect  as  physical  education ;  the  gym- 
nastic ground,  drUl  exercise,  and  plenti- 
ful bathing,  have  a  wonderful  effect 

—  Hawthorne  thus  wrote  about  him- 
self not  a  great  ways  this  side  his  grave : 
I  have  been  a  happy  man,  and  yet  I  do 
not  remember  any  one  moment  of  such 
happy  conspiring  circumstances  that  I 
could  have  rung  a  joy-bell  at  it 

—  The  Omaha  Board  of  Education 
recently  adopted  the  following  books  of 


the  popular  "  Eclectic  Series "  for  the 
public  schools  of  that  dty.  "  McGuffey's 
Readers"  and  "SpeUer,"  "The  Eclectic 
Geographies,"  "White's  Arithmetics," 
"  Harvey's  Grammars,"  and  "  Venable's 
U.  S.  History." 

—  A  few  months  before  the  death  ot 
the  elder  Adams,  Daniel  Webster  visited 
him,  and  to  the  inquiry,  "  How  are  you, 
Mr.  Adams  ?  "  received  the  reply : 
"  Feeble  and  worn  out  The  old  tene- 
ment is  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and 
from  what  I  can  judge  of  the  intentions 
of  the  landlord,  he  is  not  likely  to  lay  any- 
thing more  out  in  repairs." 

—  A  writer  in  the  "  Old  and  New " 
says  that  sign  language,  instead  of  being 
an  arbitrary,  irrational,  clumsy  substi- 
tute for  vocal  communication,  is  a  true 
language,;  and  states  in  proof  of  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  signs  used  by  an  Indian 
delegation  last  year  in  Washington,  in 
connection  with  their  broken  speech, 
were  similar  to  those  in  use  in  deaf-mute 
institutions. 

—  The  "  New  York  Medical  Record  " 
says  that  it  is  convinced  that  the  hours 
in  school  should  be  decreased  one  third, 
a  move  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
both  teacher  and  scholar.  But  why  do 
the  medical  firatemity,  if  in  earnest,  leave 
the  manipulation  of  school  matters  to 
men  who  know  quite  as  much  about 
children's  bodies  and  brains,  as  to  that 
matter,  as  a  Hottentot  of  a  bath-tub  ? 

—  Cooper  tells  us  that  he  wrote  his 
first  story  to  show  to  his  doubting  friends 
that  he  could  write  a  grave  one  ;  the  sec- 
ond, to  overcome  the  neglect  of  the  literary 
world ;  and  the  third  to  please  himself. 
But  we  wonder  if  he  would  have  written 
the  third  to  please  himself  if  the  second, 
"  The  Spy,"  had  not  brought  fortune  as 
well  as  fame.  The  wherewith  to  get 
one's  daily  bread  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
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with  that  not  very  common  principle,  — 
independence. 

—  Heyne,  in  a  review  of  Prof.  March's 
"  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,"  finds  &ult  with  us  that  "  the 
paradigms  are  filled  up  to  the  full  number 
of  cases  used  in  syntax,  although  the 
same  form  is  found  in  two  cases ;  that 
the  three  persons  of  the  verb  are  given  in 
the  plural,  though  they  are  all  alike ;  and 
that  the  classification  of  irregular  nouns 
and  verbs  is  that  of  the  old  grammars." 
The  criticism  is  merited ;  but  we  pre- 
sume that  our  schoolmasters  will  go  on 
forcing  children  to  commit  the  same 
senseless  twaddle  till  —  well,  till  they 
have  educators  and  not  pedlers  to  dictate 
to  them. 

—  The  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  says, 
that  although  music  is  supposed  to  be 
the  peculiar  sphere  of  woman,  and  that 
the  proportion  who  study  the  branch 
compared  with  the  number  of  males  is  as 
one  to  twenty  probably,  yet  among  pian- 
ists alone,  for  three  ladies  who  have 
acquired  celebrity,  —  Madams  Pleyel, 
Schumann,  and  Goddard,  —  one  could 
cite  a  dozen  men ;  and  that  in  the  cata- 
logue of  great  composers  women  have 
absolutely  no  place.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

—  George  MacDonald  says,  in  "  The 
Vicar's  Daughter,"  the  common-minded 
masters  in  schools,  who,  unlike  the  ideal 
Arnold,  are  in  the  habit  of  disbelieving 
boys,  have  a  large'  share  in  making  the 
liars  they  often  are.  Certainly  the  vile- 
f  ess  of  a  lie  is  not  the  same  in  one  who 
knows  whatever  he  says  will  be  r^arded 
with  suspicion;  and  the  master  who 
does  not  know  an  honest  boy  after  he  has 
been  some  time  in  his  class,  gives  good 
reason  for  doubting  whether  he  be  him- 
self an  honest  man,  and  incapable  of  the 
lying  he  is  ready  to  attribute  to  all 
alike." 

—  C.  P.  Cranch's  translation  of  the 
"  iEneid  of  Virgil  "  is  nearly  ready,  and 
is  to  be  issued  in  the  same  style  as  Long- 
fellow's Dante,  Bryant's  Homer,  and 
Taylor's  Faust      Of  course  this  large- 


paper  style  is  elegant,  but  it  restricts  the 
sale  and  the  reading  and  enjoyment  to  a 
very  small  number  of  persons.  There  are 
thousands  who  would  like  to  own  and  to 
peruse  a  good  translation  of  Virgil,  who 
are  utterly  unable,  or  at  least  disinclined, 
to  pay  ^5.00  for  the  opportunity,  when 
1 1. 50  or  $2.00  would  gratify  their  tastes 
and  tax  their  pocket-books  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner.  And  further,  in 
these  days  of  books,  **  large  paper " 
copies  come  very  near  being  cumbersome 
nuisances.  The  reader  must  sit  up  to  a 
table  and  make  a  thorough  business 
of  what  should  be  simply  a  pleasure. 
There  is  great  force  in  the  expression 
"a  handy  book";  and  while  the  huge, 
sumptuous  quarto  may  indicate  the  man 
of  wealth,  the  smaller  well-used  "  handy  " 
will  tell  of  the  man  of  letters. 

—  M.  Thiers  seems  to  be  a  second 
Admirable  Crichton.  Besides  govern- 
ing France,  he  finds  time  for  philos- 
ophy, botany,  chemistry,  and  natural 
history.  M.  de  Lavedau,  the  prefect 
of  the  Department  of  the  Vierme,  gives 
the  following  report  of  a  recent  conver- 
sation which  he  had  with  the  president : 
"  A  few  weeks  ago  M.  Thiers  did  me  the 
honor  to  inform  me  that  he  was  occupied 
with  a  special  work,  independent  of  his 
other  labors.  **  I  shall  be  glad,"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  of  noble  indignation, 
*'to  confound  materialism,  which  is  a 
folly  as  well  as  a  peril.  There  is  a  fine 
book  to  be  made  on  this  subject,  and  I 
have  as  yet  only  written  the  half  of  it. 
Certainly  I  devote  myself  with  my  whole 
heart  to  the  liberation  of  the  territory, 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  country ; 
but  at  times  I  cannot  help  regretting  my 
peaceable  and  cherished  studies.  For 
twelve  years  I  have  been  engaged  in 
this  work.  During  all  that  time  I  have 
been  exploring  botany,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history  for  arguments  against  the 
detestable  doctrine  which  leads  people 
astray.  I  am  a  spiritualist,  an  impassioned 
one  ;  and  I  am  anxious,  I  repeat,  to  con- 
found materialism  in  the  name  of  science 
and  good  sense." 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Cross,  Jr.,  fonnerly  princi- 
pal of  the  Lawrence  Academy,  Falmouth, 
and  the  High  School,  Yarmouth,  having 
relinquished  business  at  Keene,  N.  H., 
has  taken  charge  of  the  Marlborough, 

Mass.,   High  School. S.  C.   Smith, 

late  principal  of  Powers'  Institute,  Ber- 
nardston,  has  been  chosen  principal  of 

the  High  School  in  Yarmouthport 

Mr.  L.  H.  Marvel,  principal  of  th^  High 
School,  Yarmouthport,  has  been  ap- 
pointed   superintendent   of  schools,  in 

place  of  W.  C.  Spring,  resigned. The 

new  town  hall  building  at  Middleborough 
will  include  a  high-school  room  and  also 

a  lockup. The  fall  term  of  the  Wes- 

leyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham  has  opened 
with  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  stu- 
dents.   Mr.  F.  M.  Tyler,  formerly  of 

Yarmouthport,  has  been  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  Stetson  High  School,  at  Ran- 
dolph, Mass. Mr.  D.  D.  Smith,  of 

Dartmouth,  a  graduate  of  the  Bridgewa- 
ter  Normal  School,  has  taken  charge  of 
a  grammar  school  in  Sandwich. 

Mr.  Ellis  Peterson,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Harvard  College, 
has  accepted  the  post  of  principal  of  the 
High  School  in  Worcester,  and  will  enter 
at  once  upon  its  duties.  From  this  time 
until  December,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
school  conmiittee,  he  will  visit  various 
schools,  in  order  that  he  may  enter  upon 
his  work  armed  with  the  results  of  the 
latest  and  best  experience.  Mr.  Peterson 
is  himself  one  of  the  most  competent  and 
successful  of  teachers,  and  leaves  his 
present  position  with  the  sincere  regret 
of  his  associates  and  of  the  officers  of  the 
college.  The  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies of  this  State  are  attracting  much  of 
the  best  talent  now  devoted  to  teaching, 
which  is  good  evidence  of  liberality  on 
the  part  of  those  who  manage  them,  and 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  work 
itself  is  regarded.  —  Advertiser, 

The  new  high-school  building,  Wake- 


field, was  dedicated  a  few  weeks  since, 
with  addresses  by  Mr.  Richard  Britton, 
Mr.  M.  J.  Hill,  Pro£  B.  F.  Tweed,  Gen. 
Henry  K.  Oliver,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Chicker- 
ing.  There  was  a  dedication  ode  by  Mrs. 
Georgie  L.  Heath,  and  prayer  by  Rev.  C. 
L.  McCurdy.  The  building  faces  the  com- 
mon, and  is  a  substantial  structure,  costing 

about  $43,ooa The  collegiate  year  at 

Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  has  opened 
with  three  hundred  pupils,  and  more  are 

expected  to  enter  shortly. A.  L.  Bart- 

lett,  a  recent  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  has 
been  chosen  principal  of  the  High  School, 

Sherburne,  Mass. Miss  Sarah  Hunk- 

ing,  a  graduate  of  the  Female  Seminary 
at  Andover,  has  had  charge  of  the  extra 
class  in  the  Haverhill  High  School,  which 
could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  build- 
ing. She  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, late  principal  of  Auburn,  Me., 
Grammar  School,  at  a  salary  of  ^1,000. 

Cambridge.  —  The  following  teachers 
have  been  elected  to  the  following  posi- 
tions :  Cora  M.  Wheeler,  as  assistant 
teacher  in  the  Shepard  Grammar  School, 
at  a  salary  of  1^500 ;  Miss  J.  A.  Hodg- 
kins,  as  assistant  in  the  Washington 
Grammar  School,  at  a  salary  of  ^700 ; 
Miss  Olive  Fairbanks,  as  teacher  in  the 
High  School,  at  a  salary  of  $800.  Emma 
K  Perkins  will  be  transferred  fi-om  the 
Gannett  Primary  School  to  the  Allston 
Granmiar  School. 

Charlestown*  —  Mabel  Walsh  ac- 
cepts a  position  as  teacher  in  primary 
school  number  14,  and  Matilda  Oilman 
has  resigned  primary  school  number  31. 
Miss  Alice  Hatch  substitutes  for  Miss 
Swords,  who  is  out  of  school  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  Carrie  L.  Arnold  and 
Ida  B.  Bolan  have  been  appointed 
teachers  in  Bunker  Hill  Primary  School, 
and  Georgia  Fitzgerald,  in  Harvard 
Grammar  School.  The  high  school 
loses  a  faithful  and  efficient  teacher  in 
the  death  of  Miss  Dora  Chamberlain. 
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Boston.  —  Teacher  Appointed.    Wells 
Grammar  School,  Mary  G.  Shaw. 

Salaries,  The  Committee  on  Salaries 
reported  relative  to  the  order  fixing  sal- 
aries, recommending  that  the  order  pass 
fixing  the  Salaries  as  last  year,  except  in 
the  cases  of  the  principal  of  the  Dudley 
School  and  the  assistant  of  the  Roxbury 
High  School.  After  some  discusion  the 
report  was  accepted  and  the  orders 
adopted.  By  this  report  the  salaries  of 
the  assistants  of  the  Roxbury  High  School 
are  fixed  at  $i,8oo,  and  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Dudley  School  (Miss  Baker) 
is  raised  to  $2,ooa 

Resignations,  Communications  were 
received  firom  N.  £.  Willis,  resigning  his 
position  as  teacher  in  the  English  High 
School ;  of  Mary  Lincoln  and  Harriet  K. 
Dunham,  primary  teachers  in  the  Dear- 
born District;  of  Josephine  O.  Paine, 
primary  teacher  in  Charter-street  school; 
of  Emily  Sersbuttel,  in  Hancock  School; 
of  Caroline  B.  Bigelow,  assistant  teacher 
in  Prescott  School.  The  resignations 
were  severally  accepted 

Orders  Passed,  That  the  salaries  of 
master's  head  assistants  in  the  Normal 
School  be  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per 
year ;  other  assistants,  one  thousand  dol- 
lars per  year;  that  the  salaries  of  the 
principals  of  Evening  Drawing  Schools 
be  ten  dollars  per  night,  and  the  assistants 
five  dollars  per  night  when  actually  em- 
ployed by  the  committee ;  that  the  salary 
of  the  teacher  of  French  in  the  Dorches- 
ter High  School  be  seven  hundred  dollars, 
and  of  the  teacher  in  German  six  hundred 
dollars  for  the  school  year  commencing 
Sept  I,  1872  ;  that  on  and  after  the  next 
promotion  of  the  classes  in  the  Primary 
Schools  in  February,  the  pupils  in  those 
schools  shall  be  taught  reading  by  the 
use  of  the  edition  of  Hillard^s  Primary 
Reader  printed  in  Leigh's  pronouncing 
type ;  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Ac- 
counts to  approve  bills  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation not  exceeding  $1,000;  that  the 
study  of  Latin  be  introduced  into  the 
fourth  year  of  the  course  for  the  English 


High  School,  as  an  electiTe  stndjr; 
structing  the  Committee  on  School- 
to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a  Primary  School  in  the  vlcznlty 
of  Beacon,  Gloucester,  and  Mau'lboroogh 
Streets. 

Dorchester  Schools. — J.  T.  l^ard, 
Jr.,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Minot  School ;  £.  M.  Lancaster,  €i{ 
the  Stoughton  School ;  and  D.  B.  Hub- 
bard, of  the  Mather  SchooL 

Peabody.  —  A  new  Primary    School 
has  Miss  Ella  N.  Manning,  a  graduate  of 
Salem  Normal  School,  as  teacher.     Miss 
H.  Chase  is  transferred  from  Bowditch  to 
the  Wallis  School  to  fill  the  place  of  Mrs. 
Whitney,  resigned.    Miss  Ellen  M.  Brad- 
ley, master's  assistant  in  Centre  School, 
resigns  to  accept  a  situation  in  Haver- 
hill, —  Miss  Putnam  of  Boston  succeeds 
hen     Miss  Ellen  Teele,  of  Peabody,  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  Salem  Normal, 
is    appointed    to    the    new  Primary  in 
the  Bowditch  School.  —  A  new  school 
in  Feltonville  has  Miss  Eliza  H.  Poor, 
a  graduate  of  the  Peabody  High  School, 
as     teacher.  —  Miss    Gould,    a    teacher 
of  long  and  successful   experience,   has 
resigned     on  account  of  ill    health. — 
The  School  Committee  have  recently  re- 
quired of  the  teachers  a  record  of  cases 
of  corporal    punishment      They    have 
also  forbidden  the  detention  of  children 
after    school    more  than  half  an  hour. 
—  Sessions    of    the    Grammar    School 
have  been  shortened  a  half  hour  daily ; 
also  in  the  High  School,  Saturday  ses- 
sions have  been  omitted,  —  both  voted 
by  Committee   in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  petitions  presented  from  parents 
and  teachers.  —  Miss  L.  E.  Kimball  re- 
signs her  position  as  head  assistant  in 
the  Centre  Grammar  School  to  accept  a 
like  place  in  Hyde  Park.  —  Miss  Rogers 
is  transferred  from  Rockville  to  fill  her 
place.  —  The  School  Committee  of  Pea- 
body   loses    one    of  its   most   valuable 
members  in  the  departure  of  Rev.  A.  B. 
Hemey  to  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Miss  S.  R.  Gifford  resigned  her  posi- 
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tion  in  New  Bedford  a  few  months  since, 
to  accept  an  offer  from  Cleveland,  O.— 
Mr.  J.  B.  Poole  takes  charge  of  the  High 
School  in  Stoughton,  resigning  a  like  posi- 
tion in  Walpole. Miss  L.  Ellen  Groce, 

of  East  Abington,  is  transferred  from  the 
Centre  Grammar  School  to  the  South. 
— ^  Miss  H.  B.  Loud  resigns  her  school 
in  East  Abington  in  which  she  has  been 
long  a  successful  teacher,  to  accept  an 
engagement  as  speaker  in  the  cause  of 
Woman  Suffirage. 

The  following  questions  were  given  at 
an  examination  of  candidates  for  master- 
ships, August  24,  1872,  in  the  Dorches- 
ter district,  Boston. 

Arithmetic.  —  i.  Add  together  ten 
thousand  and  seven  ten-thousandths,  and 
one  thousand  and  four  hundred  «xty-five 
hundred  thousandths ;  subtract  from  the 
sum  eight  hundred  seventy-six  and  thirty- 
nine  hundredths ;  multiply  the  remainder 
by  five-tenths,  and  divide  this  product  by 
eleven  thousandths. 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  f  H — |  of 

3.  If  it  take  36  pounds  of  cotton  to 
make  three  pieces  of  sheeting,  each  con- 
taining 31  yds.,  one  and  a  quarter  yds. 
wide,  how  many  pounds  will  be  required 
to  make  7  pieces  of  sheeting,  each  27 
yds.  long  and  one  and  i  yds.  wide  ? 

To  be  performed  and  explained  both 
by  analysis  and  proportion. 

4.  Mr.  A  gave  a  note  Jan.  ist,  1869, 
for  $965,  interest  at  7  per  cent,  and  paid 
on  it  as  follows:  Sept.  ist,  1869,^48; 
Feb.  1st,  1870,  ^^138;  July  ist,  1870, 
I315;  March  1st,  1871,  ^750.  On  the 
1st  of  Dec  1 87 1,  he  paid  the  balance. 
How  much  did  he  pay  ? 

5.  How  to  find  the  rate  when  the 
principal,  interest,  and  time  are  given,  or 
either  one  of  these  when  the  others  are 
given. 

6.  I  owed  I900  due  in  four  months, 
but  my  creditor  offered  to  deduct  4  per 
cent  of  the  debt  for  ready  money,  and  I 


paid  I696  down.    How  much  did  I  still 
owe? 

7.  I  have  sent  $5»ooo  worth  of  goods 
to  a  merchant  to  be  sold  at  a  commission 
of  three  per  cent ;  the  proceeds  he  is  to 
invest  in  other  goods  after  deducting  a 
commission  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
for  making  the  purchase.  What  was  the 
cost  of  these  goods  ? 

8.  What  is  the  length  of  one  side  of 
a  square  piece  of  land,  whose  area  is 
equal  to  a  rectangular  piece  213I  rods  long 
by  79^^  rods  wide  ? 

9.  A  rectangular  field  is  100  rods  long 
and  80  rods  wide,  its  sides  running  north 
and  south.  A  starts  from  the  southeast 
corner  and  travels  north  60  rods,  then  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  northwest  corner. 
How  much  farther  did  he  travel  than  he 
would  have  if  he  had  gone  in  a  direct 
line  all  the  way  ? 

10.  What  is  the  length  of  one  side  of 
a  cubical  vat,  whose  cubical  contents  are 
equal  to  one  19^  feet  long,  17^  feet  wide, 
and  12^  feet  deep  ? 

Grammar.  —  i.  Define  etymological 
and  syntactical  parsing. 

2.  Write  all  the  participles  of  the  fol- 
lowing verbs :  begin^  lie  (to  recline),  set^ 
light. 

3.  What  property  do  you  consider 
absolutely  necessary  to  constitute  perfec- 
tion in  language  ?    State  your  reasons. 

4.  Define  what  we  call  "  case."  Is  it 
necessary  in  all  languages  ?  Explain  your 
answer  by  an  example. 

5.  Give  an  example  of  personifica- 
tion, —  of  metaphor,  —  of  simile. 

6.  In  the  sentence  "  He  that  glorieth, 
let  him  glory  in  the  Lord,"  parse  the 
words  ffe^  let,  and  glory. 

7.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  and 
parse  the  words  in  italics  :  And  (wer  them 
triumph  and  death  his  dart  shook,  but  de- 
layed to  strike  though  oft  invoked  with 
vows,  as  their  chief  good  and  final  hope. 
Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could 
long  dry-eyed  behold  ? 

8.  Correct  the  following  sentences : 
She  took  it  more  to  heart  than  I  thought 
for.    It  is  not  him  who  you  thought  it 
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was.  Every  one  of  those  pleasures  that 
are  pursued  to  excess,  convert  them- 
selves into  a  poison. 

9.  Make  any  suggestions  concerning 
the  following  sentence  :  "  I  will  drown, 
and  nobody  shall  help  me." 

I  a  Parse  the  words  in  the  following 
sentence :  "  Me  what  is  substance  teach, 
and  shadow  whaL" 

Geography.  —  i.  Locate  the  Trop- 
ics and  Polar  Circles,  and  give  the  reason 
for  this  location. 

2.  In  what  longitude  is  the  dividing 
line  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  why  was  this  line 
adopted  ? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
polar  and  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the 
earth ;  explain  the  cause  of  this  difference. 

4.  Explain  the  phenomena  of  tides, 
including  spring  tides,  neap  tides,  and  the 
high  and  low  tides  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  earth. 

5.  Describe  the  mountain  systems  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

6.  Name  the  capitals  of  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Norway,  Japan,  Persia,  Nebraska, 
Texas,  Georgia,  Ecuador,  Venezuela. 

7.  Name  the  five  largest  lakes  of 
Europe. 

8.  If  a  steamship  sail  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  a  port  in  the  same  latitude  in 
Japan,  on  what  kind  of  a  circle  must  she 
sail  in  order  to  go  by  the  shortest  way  ? 

9.  Name  the  five  longest  rivers  of 
Europe. 

10.  What  countries  are  included  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  the  basin  of  the  Am- 
azon river  ? 

Natural  Philosophy.  —  i.  Define 
the  three  states  in  which  matter  may  ex- 
ist, and  explain  the  attractive  and  repul- 
sive force  in  each  condition. 

2.  What  is  adhesion  and  what  is  co- 
hesion ? 

3.  What  is  specific  gravity  ? 

4.  What  is  the  law  of  falling  bodies  ? 
How  far  would  a  body  fall  in  five  sec- 
onds ? 

5.  Explain  the  spectroscope. 


6.  What  are  the  principal  sooroes  of 
heat? 

7.  How  would  you  ventilate  your 
school-room  ? 

8.  Mention  some  of  the  properties  of 
steam. 

9.  Explain  the  difference  between 
the  high-pressure  and  the  low-pressure 
steam-engine. 

I  a  Explain  the  operation  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  ? 

History.  —  i.  Give  a  brief  account 
of  the  discovery  of  America. 

2.  Where  were  some  of  the  earlier 
settlements  in  North  America  made  ? 

3.  Where  was  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  New  England  made,  and 
what  was  the  essential  character  of  the 
enterprise  ? 

4.  What  were  the  causes  of  the 
American  revolution,  and  what  wens 
some  of  the  principal  battles  of  the  war  ? 

5.  What  changes  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment were  effected  by  the  formation 
of  the  constitution  ? 

6.  Name  some  of  the  standard  writ- 
ers on  American  History. 

7.  Who  was  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  on  what  grounds  did  he  claim  the 
English  crown  ? 

8.  Name  the  sovereigns  of  the  house 
of  Tudor,  and  state  to  what  they  owed 
their  great  power. 

9.  What  was  the  great  question  at 
issue  between  Charles  ist  of  England 
and  his  people,  and  what  led  to  his  exe- 
cution ? 

10.  Name  some  of  the  standard  writ- 
ers on  English  History. 

General  Questions. —  i.  If  called 
upon  to  classify  and  organize  a  school 
of,  say,  two  hundred  scholars,  of  ages 
between  five  and  fifteen,  state  fully  the 
theory  upon  which  you  would  make  the 
classification,  and  the  method  by  which 
you  would  accomplish  it. 

2.  Describe  fully  how  you  would  ex- 
amine a  school  (teachers  and  scholars) 
to  ascertain  its  merits  or  its  deficiencies. 

3.  What  is  the  proper  use  of  a  text 
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book  in  teaching  ?   Give  an  illustration  of 
the  proper  use,  and  of  the  contrary. 

4.  Give  an  outline  of  an  exercise  in 
"  Oral  Instruction,"  using  the  word  "  whit- 
tle "  as  the  theme,  the  object  of  the  exer- 
cise being  to  give  to  the  class  a  general 
idea  of  Philology,  and  its  relation  to  his- 
tory. 

5.  What  is  the  diaphragm  ?  and  give 
the  origin  of  the  word,  and  explain  the 
reason  of  its  original  use. 

6.  Explain  the  theory  of  artesian  wells. 

7.  What  was  the  first  book  printed 
in  the  English  language;  when,  where, 
and  by  whom  was  it  printed;  and  by 
whom  was  the  art  of  printing  introduced 
into  England  ? 

Sw  Define  and  illustrate  the  word  syl- 
logism, of  what  school  of  philosophy  was 
it  characteristic,  and  what  and  whose 
method  of  reasoning  supplanted  the  syl- 
logistic ? 

9.  Explain  the  origin  of  the  terms  four- 
penny,  ten-penny,  etc,  used  as  descriptive 
of  the  different  sizes  and  weights  of  nails. 

la  Define  the  words  Charter-party, 
Bill  of  Lading,  Receipt,  Account  Cur- 
rent, Account  Sales,  Invoice,  Bill. 

COLLEGE  GOSSIP. 

Harvard  College.  —  The  first  Mon- 
day of  the  college  year  is  known  as 
•*  Bloody  Monday."  It  is  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  the  Sophomore  and  Fresh- 
man classes  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
have  usually  had  scuffles  or  "  rushes,"  to 
use  the  college  phraseology,  in  which 
noses  are  apt  to  get  bumped,  and  the 
blood  will  come.  These  rushes  were 
completely  stopped  on  Monday  night 
The  proctors  assembled  in  force,  and 
whenever  a  crowd  gathered  they  would 
dash  into  it,  each  proctor  securing  a  man, 
and  taking  his  name.  Again  and  again 
the  classes  endeavored  to  form,  but  each 
time  their  efforts  were  defeated.  They 
went  to  Jarvis  Field  in  the  hope  that  the 
proctors  would  not  follow  them  there, 
but  hardly  were  the  classes  massed  than 
the  cry  of  "  proctors  "  was  raised,  and 
the  fellows  scattered  in  every  direction. 
About    a  dozen  of  the  twenty   whose 


names  were  taken  on  Monday  night  have 
since  been  suspended  for  a  year.  This 
is  a  very  severe  punishment,  much  more 
severe  than  that  exacted  for  similar  offen- 
ces in  previous  years,  and  shows  the  de- 
termination of  the  Faculty  to  put  down 
hazing, ' 

The  new  halls,  Matthews  and  Weld, 
are  open,  and  nearly  all  the  rooms  have 
been  taken.  The  buildings  are  divided 
into  suites  instead  of  single  rooms,  as  in 
the  old  halls.  In  Weld  Hall  a  suite  con- 
sists of  a  parlor,  bedroom,  bath-room, 
and  closets ;  in  Matthews,  of  a  parlor, 
two  bedrooms  and  closets,  the  bath- 
rooms being  down-stairs.  Bath-rooms 
are  a  new  feature  in  Harvard  College. 
Both  the  buildings  are  finished  through- 
out very  handsomely  in  hard-wood.  The 
rooms  have  double  doors,  the  outer  of 
which,  as  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  will 
be  called  the  "  oak."  When  a  man  wants 
to  be  quiet,  and  not  to  be  troubled  by 
callers,  he  shuts  and  locks  this  outer 
door,  '*  sports  his  oak,"  and  his  fellow- 
students  understand  by  the  fact  of  this 
outer  door  being  locked  that  he  wishes 
to  be  alone.  Rents  in  these  buildings 
are  according  to  location,  from  $175  to 
I300  per  annum.  In  Hollis  and  Stough- 
ton  they  are  from  $40  to  $75. 

The  Memorial  Hall  is  progressing 
rapidly.  The  Chapel  will  not  be  comple- 
ted for  a  couple  of  months,  and  until  it  is 
completed  there  will  be  no  prayers. 

The  new  Freshman  class  numbers 
about  two  hundred.  In  the  Sophomore 
class  there  is  a  son  of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe 
and  also  a  son  of  General  Butler ;  while 
in  the  Junior  class,  President  Grant  has 
a  son;  and  in  the  Freshman,  the  poet 
Longfellow  a  nephew,  and  Speaker 
Blaine,  a  son.  —  Congregationalist, 

General  F.  A.  Walker,  of  North 
Brookfield,  commissioner  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, and  late  superintendent  of  the  cen- 
sus, accepts  his  appointment  to  the 
professorship  of  history  and  physical 
geography  in  the  Scientific  School  at 
Yale  College,  as  the  successor  of  Profes- 
sor Oilman,  and  will  assume  the  duties 
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of  the  place  in  a  few  months.  Itls  con- 
sidered a  fortunate  appointment  for  the 
college. 

Two  ex-presidents  of  western  colleges 
are  reported  in  the  new  class  at  the  Yale 
divinity  school. 

In  the  preliminary  Yale  catalogue,  the 
names  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
students  are  given,  and  the  medical 
school  is  not  included  The  last  year's 
catalogue  showed  eight  hundred  and 
twelve  names.  The  academic  department 
has  fallen  off  forty-three  names,  but  this 
deficiency  is  likely  to  be  removed  when 
the  freshmen  on  probation  are  safely  in. 
In  the  list  of  the  faculty  the  names  of 
l*rofessor  Gil  man,  and  Tutors  Day,  Beck- 
with,  and  Perrin  have  disappeared  since 
last  year,  and  the  names  of  Professors 
Carter,  Sumner,  and  A.  S.  Wheeler,  and 
Tutor  Coy,  appear  for  the  first  time. 
Adolph  von  Steinwehr,  Richard  M. 
Bache,  F.  R.  Honey,  Edward  S.  Breiden- 
baugh,  Horace  Andrews,  Daniel  H.  Pier- 
pont,  and  T.  M.  Prudden  have  been 
added  to  the  number  of  instructors  in  the 
scientific  school,  and  Messrs.  Merriman, 
Mixter,  and  DSivenport  are  gone. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  class  of  1871 
at  Yale  College  have  taken  post-graduate 
courses  in  the  difierent  departments  of 
the  University  since  their  graduation. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  —  Of 
the  numerous  academies  which  have  made 
fpr  themselves  a  name  and  a  power  in 
New  England  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, none  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of 
sound  and  liberal  learning  than  that 
located  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  called  the 
"  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,"  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  Phillips  Academy 
in  Andover,  Mass.,  both  founded  by  one 
family. 

Chartered  in  1781,  it  was  opened  for 
pupils  in  1783.  Its  founder  was  John 
Phillips,  LL.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
in  the  year  1735.  ^60,000  was  the  total 
amount  of  his  gifts  at  various  times,  a 
sum  which  was  indeed  princely  in  those 
days,  and  which,  by  a  preservation  of  a 
part  of  the  income,  has    so    increased 


that  the  fund  now  available  is  $125,000. 
The  only  addition  from  other  sources  has 
been  $35,006,  which  was  given  for  specific 
purposes. 

The  first  principal  of  the  Academy,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Abbott,  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1788,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and 
occupied  the  position  of  principal  for 
fifty  years.  His  retirement  in  1838  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  grand  gathering 
of  the  scattered  alumni,  and  a  dinner,  at 
which  Daniel  Webster  presided,  and 
speeches  were  made  by  Edward  Everett, 
and  his  brother  Alexander,  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall,  John  P.  Hale,  and  other  distin- 
guished sons  of  "  old  Phillips." 

Dr.  Abbott  was  succeeded  by  Gideon 
L.  Soule,  LL.  D.,  who  entered  the  Acad- 
emy fifty-nine  years  ago,  as  a  pupil,  and 
began  his  career  as  an  instructor  just  fifty 
years  ago. 

The  old  wooden  building,  erected  in 
1794,  in  which  so  many  eminent  men 
made  their  preparation  for  college, — 
among  them  Webster,  Cass,  Everett, 
Bancroft,  Sparks,  Hildreth,  Gen.  Dix, 
Gen.  Butler,  John  P.  Hale,  and  President 
Chadbourne,  —  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
December,  187a 

As  the  gift  of  the  alumni,  who  contrib- 
uted upwards  of  $45,000  for  the  purpose, 
an  elegant  and  convenient  brick  building 
has  been  erected,  which  covers  an  area 
of  seventy-two  by  sixty-five  feet,  and  has 
on  either  side  projecting  wings  extending 
backward  beyond  the  main  building,  each 
thirty-eight  by  seventy-two  feet  The  ex- 
treme height  of  the  tower  is  one  hundred 
feet  It  contains  a  clock,  the  gift  of  an 
alumnus,  and  a  bell,  the  gift  of  the  class 
of  187a 

The  lower  floor  is  devoted  to  recitation- 
rooms,  and  the  second  story  has  recita- 
tion-rooms, society-rooms,  and  a  fine 
hall,  sixty-nine  by  forty-three  feet  This 
hall  is  to  be  hung  with  a  large  number  of 
portraits  of  distinguished  officers  and 
friends  of  the  institution. 

College  News,  — The  late  James 
Arnold  of  New  Bedford  bequeathed 
$100,000  to  Harvard  University  for  the 
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establishment  of  an  arboretunu  It  has 
been  decided  to  locate  this  arboretum  on 
the  Bussey  farm  in  West  Roxbury,  where 
the  School  of  Agriculture  is  already 
under  way.  The  details  of  the  work  are 
to  be  under  the  immediate  control  of 
Pro£  Sargent,  who  is  eminently  well 
qualified  for  it The  Amherst  Col- 
lege cabinets  are  in  their  highest  trim. 
The  costly  ruby,  weighing  312  pounds, 
which  was  recently  brought  firom  North 

Carolina,  is  now  on  exhibition. The 

freshman  class  of  Dartmouth  College 
numbers  upwards  of  one  hundred  stu- 
dents. The  Delta  Phi  Fraternity  have 
erected  a  fine  edifice  at  a  cost  of  $4,000, 
making  the  second  society  hall  owned  by 
members  of  the  college. The  trus- 
tees of  Trinity  College  have  the  refusal 
until  November  i  of  about  103  acres 
situated  between  Asylum  and  Farming- 
ton  Avenues,  west  of  the  river  in  Hart- 
ford, and  should  iJt  be  purchased  as  a  site 
for  the  college  buildings  it  will  virtually 
add  a  magnificent  park  to  the  city,  and 
be  accessible  by  two  lines  of  horse  rail- 
road. ^—  Bowdoin  College *was  not  rep- 
resented in  the  State  regatta  at  Portland, 
by  a  decree  of  the  faculty,  as  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  spare  time  of  the 
students  is  occupied  in  military  drill  in 
preparation  for  the  review  to  be  held 

at  the  Sagadahoc  fiur. Some  of  the 

young  ladies  of  the  high  school  attend 
Professor  Snell's  lectures  in  natural  phi- 
osophy  at  Amherst  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  mornings.  If  young  ladies  are 
admitted  to  this  privilege,  why  not  to 
more  and  to  all  the  college  can  afford  ?  — 

Amherst  Record. Professor  James  K. 

Hosmer,  formerly  Unitarian  minister  at 
Deerfield,  has  resigned  his  professorship 
in  Antioch  (O.)  College,  and  accepted  a 
similar  position  in  Washington  College 

at  St  Louis,  Mo. Charles  E.  Greene, 

city  engineer  of  Bangor,  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  civil  engineering 
in  the  university  of  Michigan. The 


freshman  class  of  Middlebury  College 
number  twenty-one. The  college  li- 
brary at  Williams  College  has  just  been 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  the  celebrated 
edition  of  Cuvier's  work  on  the  animal 
kingdom,  published  by  his  disciples  after 
his  death,  which  is  imported  from  Paris 

at  a  cost  of  $300. Professor  Charles 

Fish,  of  the  Hallowell  classical  school, 
writes  that  the  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dol. 
lars  to  endow  that  institution  has  all  been 
received,  and  the  work  of  erecting  the 
buildings  will  proceed  without  delay. 
There  are  already  sixty  pupils  in  the 
new  school. Most  of  the  money  nec- 
essary to  erect  the  new  library  building 
at  Dartmouth  College  has  been  secured. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  has  been  appoin- 
ted commissioner  of  public  instruction  in 
New  York,  by  Mayor  Hall,  in  the  place 
of  Enoch  L.  Fancher,  who  was  recently 
appointed  to  be  a  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  by  Governor  Hoffinan.*  Dr.  Hol- 
land took  his  seat  at  the  board  for  the  first 
time  Wednesday  afternoon. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  families 
have  offered  to  take  two  each  of  the 
Chinese  boys  sent  to  this  country  for  edu- 
cation by  the  Chinese  government  As 
but  thirty  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  come  have  yet  arrived,  they  are  amply 
provided  for.  The  commissioners  in  whose 
charge  they  are  will  probably  reside  at 
Hartford  or  Springfield,  and  for  that  rea- 
son the  boys  will  be  placed  in  families 
easily  accessible  from  those  places.  They 
are  to  remain  in  the  country  fifteen  years, 
by  which  time  they  will  know  enough  of 
our  civilization  to  expound  it  to  their  own 
countrymen.  Their  continuance  in  the 
localities  where  they  are  now  placed  will 
depend  upon  the  progress  made.  Though 
in  private  families,  they  are  expected  to 
have  regular  hours  for  study  and  recita- 
tion, and  to  be  under  strict  control.  —  Con- 
gregationalist. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim.  By  John 
G.  Whittier.  Boston  :  James  R.  Os- 
good &  Co. 

Since  i860  we  have  had  the  ripe  fruit 
of  the  genius  of  Whittier.  His  Home 
Ballads  were  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  his  writings.  There  is  a  finish  in  the 
structure  of  the  verse,  and  a  depth  and 
beauty  of  sentiment  in  his  later  writings, 
something  of  which  we  miss  in  all  that 
preceded  that  time. 

When  the  dreamer,  — 

'^WithamiasioD  to  fulfil, 
Left  the  muses'  haunts  to  turn 
The  crank  of  an  opinion  mill,"— 

it  could  hardly  fail  to  interfere  some- 
what with  the  rhythmic  numbers  of  his 
verse.  But  now,  the  mission  fulfilled,  the 
stream  flows  in  smoother  numbers. 

Since  then  he  has  given  us  "  Snow 
Bound,"  "The  Tent  on  the  Beach,"  and 
now  "The  Peimsylvania  Pilgrim."  If 
this  "  simple  picture,  sketched  in  sober 
colors,  toned  down  to  the  quick  and 
dreamy  atmosphere  through  which  its 
subject  is  visible,"  does  not  find  the  uni- 
versal favor  of  "  Snow  Bound,"  it  will  be 
because  it  does  not  appeal  so  du-ectly  to 
the  experience  of  most  readers. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  to  the  more 
thoughtful  it  will  be  of  equal  interest,  and 
more  profoundly  suggestive.  It  is  a  pious 
tribute  to  the  Quaker  Pilgrims  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  a  most  worthy  descendant ; 
an  attempt  to  do  something  like  the  same 
justice  to  "the  unresistible  might  of 
meekness  "  as  manifested  by  them,  that 
has  been  done  "  to  the  faith,  courage,  and 
self-sacriflce  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth." 

The  picture  with  which  the  poem  be- 
gins, of  Anna's  reception  of  Pastorious 
on  his  return  from  the  monthly  meeting 
at  Philadelphia,  disheartened  by  the 

*'  Ripple  of  dissent  which  downward  ran 
In  widening  circles  as  from  man  to  man," 

when  his  memorial  against  negro  slavery 
was  read,  is  simply  exquisite.  Her  gen- 
tle but  inspiring  faith  reassured  him. 
When,  "  touching  with  her  finger-tip  an 
aloe,"  she  said,  — 

**  See  this  strange  plant  its  steady  purpose  hold, 
And.  year  by  year,  its  patient  leaves  unfold, 
Till  the  young  e>es  that  watched  it  first,  are  old. 


"But  sometime,  thou  hast  told  me,  there  shall 
come 
A  sudden  beauty,  brightness,  and  periiime. 
The  century-moulded  bud  shall  burst  la  bloomy" 

it  is  no  wonder  that 

*'  Tenderer 
Than  ]routh*s  caress  upon  the  head  of  her 
Pastorious  laid  his  hand." 

The  "  simple  picture  of  this  noteworthy 
man  and  his  locality,"  the  tolerant,  Chris- 
tian spirit  which  pervades  it,  so  that  even 
theological  discussion  "ended  in  Chris- 
tian love,"  will  ever  remain  to  the  mind's 
eye  a  "  visible  memento  "  more  significant 
and  enduring  than  any  tombstone  or  mon- 
ument raised  by  human  hands.  Justice 
is  at  last  done  to  the  Quaker  Pilgrims  of 
Pennsylvania,  bearing  their  testimony 
for  truth  and  holiness,  peace  and  freedom, 
enforced  by  the  "  unresistible  might  of 
meekness." 

Our  book-table  is  well  covered  with 
new  publications  ;  but  we  are  obliged  to 
postpone  extended  notices  until  the  next 
numoer. 

From  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  we 
have  received  the  "Marble  Prophecy" 
and  other  poems,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland ; 
three  books  for  young  readers,  just  the 
things  for  Christmas  gifts ;  two  volumes 
from  the  "  Library  of  Travel,  Exploration 
and  Adventure,"  and  one  in  the  "  Library 
of  Wonders."  They  are  richly  deserving 
of  the  good  word  we  shall  say  for  them 
next  month. 

From  Harper  &  Bros,  we  have  received 
"Thirty  Years  in  the  Harem,"  "Cali- 
fornia," a  very  valuable  book  for  travel- 
lers :  "  The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie," 
by  the  author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man," and  "  The  Eustace  Diamonds,"  a 
select  novel.  These  works  are  for  sale  by 
A.  Williams  &  Co. 

We  have  received  from  the  firm  of 
Thompson,  Bigelow  &  Brown,  "  Brad- 
bury's Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigo- 
nometry," one  of  tlie  Eaton  series  of 
mathematics. 

"Art  Education,"  by  Walter  Smith, 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  laid  upon 
our  table ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  foregf 
a  review  until  next  month. 
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SARGENT'S  ENTIRELY  NEW  SERIES  OF  READERS 

COR    PART    1I.> 

AND    PRONOUNCING    SPELLER. 

Sargent's  Standard  Fifth  or  First  Class  Beader.    l2mo, 

half  morocco. 628  pages. 

Sargent's  Standard  Fourth  Header.    12ino,  half  morocco,  836      '< 

Sargent's  Intermediate  Header.  12mo,  half  morocco,  beaa- 

tlfblly  Ulustrated 264      «« 

Sargent's  Standard  Third  Header.    12mo,  half  morocco..  216 

Sargent's  Standard  Second  Beader.    lUastrated 216 

Sargent's  Standard  First  Beader.    Illustrated 120 

Sargent's  Standard  Primer.    Finely  illastrated 72 

Sargent's  Pronotmcing  Speller.    An  entirely  new  work, 
and  very  successftil • 168 

This  Speller  illostrates  the  unaccented  vowel  sounds  by  a  new  system  oi 
notation ;  and  contains  an  entirely  new  feature  in  an  Index  of  peculiar  words 
for  exhibition  exercises,  etc.,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  supple- 
mentary Speller  for  higher  classes.    It  is  also  adapted  to  beginners. 

THE     FIFTH    READER 

Contains  an  origikal  klocutionart  introduction  of  an  eminently  concise 
and  practical  character,  treating  in  a  thorough  manner  those  vital  principles 
which  are  essential  to  successftil  instruction. 

The  selections  comprise  the  best  elocutionary  pieces  which  Literature 
affords. 

In  the  other  Numbers  of  the  Series  the  subject  of  Elocutionary  Drill  is 
prominently  and  appropriately  treated,  and  the  Reading  Exercises  are  selected 
with  especial  reference  to  their  adaptedness  for  Elocutionary  Practice. 

PATRIOTIC  PIECES,  embracing  the  noblest  sentiments  of  modern  states- 
men and  authors,  are  included,  to  inspire  a  devoted  spirit  of  patriotism,  an 
Intelligent  faith  in  our  republican  system,  and  a  renewed  confidence  In  our 
purified  institutions. 

In  all  respects  the  Series  is  ftilly  UP  WITH  THE  TIMES. 

SARGENTS  ORIGINAL  DIALOGUES.    $1.50. 

A  handsome  large  duodecimo  of  886  pages,  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
author,  engraved  on  steel,  and  wood-cuts  representing  appropriate  attitudes 
in  dialogue  delivery.    Copies  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Liberal  Terms  given  for  introduction. 

■ 

Address  the  Publisher, 

JOIlilT    L.   9«II0I(I^:Y, 

tf  36  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston. 
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NESVr    ILLUSXRilLXEO    ESOIXIONS 

OF 

Worcester's    Comprehensive    and    Primary 

DICTIONARIES. 

We  take  pleasure  in  iDformlniif  School  OoanTnitteos,  Teachers,  and  fHends  of  edaoaUon  gener* 
ikily,  that  we  have  Ju4t  published  the  above. 

Besides  the  lllastraUons,  important  additions  have  been  made  to  these  books,  and  we  believe 
the  aame  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  desire  a  convenient  Dictionary  for  the  School-room  or 
family. 

Special  Ter  vs  will  be  made  to  Committees  and  Teachers  who  desire  to  see  their  scholars 
generally  supplied  with  a  good  Dictionary.    Corbbspon dencb  is  Solioxted. 


AJLSO,  JUST  WnUMVLEn  t 

WALTON'   MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

Consisting  of  Dictation  Exercises,  Hints  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  etc.  This  book  is  designed 
especially  for  teachers,  and  we  trust  wilt  prove  an  Invaluable  aid.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

THE  FBANKLIN  FIFTH  EEADEE.       . 

By  QBO.  S.  HILLARD.  This  book  contains  very  choice  selections  for  reading,  and  can  be 
used  in  connection  wlih  Mr.  Hillard's  New  Series  or  not.  The  selections  are  somewhat  easier 
than  the  Fifth  Reader  of  that  series,  and  the  book  Is  beautifully  Illustrated.  Has  just  been 
adopted  for  the  Boston  schools. 


A  Concise  History  of  the  United  States^ 

HJL&Bljy    ON"    SB3AVKY»S      O-OODRIOH. 

This  book  contains  about  200  pages  of  narrative,  and  also  an  Appendix  containing  the  Dec- 
laration OF  IM  dependence,  CONSTITUTION,  ietc,  and  is  suitably  illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Cots.  No  pains  and  labor  have  been  spared  to  render  the  work  especially  desirable  as  a  Class 
Book.    The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  offtcers  is  invited  to  the  followin$r  particulars : 

Tm  Its  simplicity  of  stcUement  and  judicious  selection 
of  facts* 
II.    Its  accuracy  in  the  relation  of  events,  pronunciation 
of  proper  names,  etc* 
III.   Its  freedom  from  comparatively  useless  dates. 

For  further  particulars,  address : 

BREWER  &  TILESTOlf,  Publishers, 

17'  BOUc  Street,  BOSXOr*^. 


WALTON'S   NORMAL   SERIES. 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  viz.  —I.  A  Pictorial  Primary  Arithmetie 
(Normal  edition).  II.  An  Intellectual  Arithmetic  (formal  Bditlon).  III.  The  Ilinstratlve 
Practical  Arithmetic. 

The  Ulttstrative  Fraotioal  Arithmetio  is  entirely  new.  It  is  designed  for  Common 
SchooUf  Normal  SchooUj  High  Sckoolt  and  AcadeiMea,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  wants 
of  the  large  minority  of  the  students  of  written  arithmetic,  in  all  grades  of  schools,  more  fully 
than  any  other  arithmetie  before  the  public. 

For  thoee  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  farther, 

Walton's  Written  Arithmetic 

Presents  a  somewhat  more  extended  course  and  a  fuller  practice. 

Favorable  terms  will  be  made  for  introdactioiu 

ADDBESS ! 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

PITBLISHBBB, 

17  Milk  Street,  BOSTOJ^. 


NEW   SCHOOL   BOOKS. 


*»*  We  invite  the  attention  of  teachcTB  and  educationists  to  the  following  announce- 
ment of  books  recently  issued  by  us.  We  will  send  sample  copies  of  either  or  all  qf 
thenif  if  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  irUroduction,  on  receipt  of  the  append^ 
price. 

FIRST  liESSONS  IN  OUR  COUBTTRT'S  HI^TORT,  bringing  oat  iU  salient  points 
and  aiming  to  combine  simplicity  with  sense.  By  Wm.  Swimton,  a.  m.,  Prufes»ur  History 
in  the  Univ.  Cal.,  author  or'*  Cundunsi'd  History  U.  8.,"  etc.  Ivoi.  bqaare.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   Price,  80  cents.    By  mail  for  ezamioatiun,  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

IVORD  BOOK   OP   SPEIiljUKO,  ORAL.   AND  WRITTEN.     Designed   to   attain 

(»ractical  results  in  the  acqulsiiion  of  the  ordinary  Bnglish  vocabulary,  and  to  servo  as  an 
ntroduction  to  word  analysis.  By  Prof.  \Vm.  Bwinton,  Prof,  of  the  ifaglish  Languag^e, 
University  of  California,  author  of"  Condensed  History  U.  8.,^  **  itambles  Among  Wurdt^," 
etc.,  etc.    154  pages.    Price,  ^5  cents.    By  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

BOTANT  FOR  YOUIVG  PfiOPILiE.  How  Plants  Behave,  How  they  move,  climb, 
EMPLOY  insects  TO  WORK  FOR  TUEM.  ETC.  By  Prof.  ASA  Gr AT,  author  of  "  Gray's  Bo- 
tanical Series.''  Beautifully  illustrated,  and  printed  on  fine  paper.  4io.  Price,  7S  cents. 
By  mail  on  receipt  of  price.    Just  ready. 

CtrESTIONS  FOR  WRITTKN  KXAAIINATIONS.  An  aid  to  Candidates  fur  Teach* 
ers'  Certificates,  and  a  Haud*book  for  Examiners  and  Teachers.  By  JoiiM  tSwExr.  Cloth. 
a02  pages.    Price,  9^*00a    By  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

A  PRACTICAL  COURSE  WITH  TUR  OBRMAN.  Anew  work  of  great  excellence, 
and  admirable  adaption.  For  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Prof.  W.  H.  Woodblry,  au- 
thor oi  "  Woodbury's  German  Series.''  1vol.  Cloth.  Price,  91.60.  By  mall  for  exami- 
nation for  91.36.    Just  Heady, 

AN  RL.RAIRNTART  MANUAL.  OF  CHRMISTRY)  abridged  with  the  co-operaUon 
of  the  author,  from  Eliot  &  IStorer's  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.    By  Wm.  Uipley 
Nichols,  Assistant  Professor  of  General  Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech 
nology.    Fully  illu8trated  with  diagrams  and  other  cuts.    1  vol.    r2mo.    Cloth.    36u  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.    By  mall  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  91.00. 

SIVINTON^S  IVORD  ABTAIjYSIS.    A  Graded  Class-book  of  English  Derivati^'e 

Words,  with  practical  exercises  in  Spelling,  Analyzing,  Defining,  Synonyms,  and  the  use 
of  words.  By  WILLIAM  Swinton,  Prof,  or  the  English  Language  in  the  IJniversity  of  Cali- 
fornia, author  of  *'A  Condensed  History  of  the  United  States,"  "  iinmbles  Among  Words," 
etc.,  etc.    1  vol.    128  pages.    Price,  40  cents.    By  mail  for  examination,  $d5  oqats. 

AN  RLEMKNTART  GRAMSIAR  OF  THR  GRKRK  LANGUAGB,  with  Exer- 
cises and  Vocabularies.  By  Samuel  H.  Ta)  lor,  ll.  d.  Based  on  the  twenty-fifth  edition 
of  Kuhner's  Grammar.  1  vol.  400  pages.  Price,  $1*60.  By  mail  for  exumiuation  on 
receipt  of  9 1  .ids. 

A  CONI>BNS£I>  SCHOOIi  HISTORY  OF  THB  UNITBD  STATRS,  constructed 
for  definitive  results  in  Recitation,  and  containing  a  new  method  of  Topical  tceviews.  By 
W^M.  SwiNTON,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Califuruia,  and  author  of 
"  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Portraits,  and 
other  illustrations.    1  vol.    Cloth.    300  pages.    Price,  for  examination,  75  cents. 

4^  More  than  50,000  copies  sold  since  its  publication  a  year  ago. 

CATHCART'S   YOUTII'M    8PRAKJSR.     Selections  in  Prose,  Poetry,  and  Dia- 
logues, suited  to  the  capacities  of  youth,  and  intended  for  the  Exhibition  Day  require 
ment  of  Common  Schools  and  Academies ;  with  many  new  and  original  pieces.    By  Geo. 
K.  Cathcart,  A.  M.    IVO  pages.    Cloth.    Price,  for  examination,  T9  cents. 

ROBINSON'S    EXAMPIiRS.     Arithmetical    Examples,   Mental  and  WaiTTBir. 

(With  and  without  answers.)  With  numerous  Tables  of  Moneys,  Weights,  Measures,  etc., 
designed  for  review  and  test  exercises.  By  D.  W.  Pish,  a.  m.  Cloth.  282  pages.  Price, 
75  cents,  for  examination. 

THB  SPBNCRRIAN  DRAIVING  BOOKS.  A  SERIES  OF  Elementary  amd  Pro- 
gressive CiiARACTER,  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  Schools,  on  a  new  and  excellent 
plan.  Prepared  by  H.  Hitcuings,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  English  High  School, 
and  late  Prof,  of  Drawing,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  To  be  completed  in  6  books.  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3,  now  ready.    Price,  30  cents  each,  for  cxaminailon. 

RAMBIiRS  AMONG  IVORDS.  Their  Poetry,  History,  and  Wisdom.  Bt  William 
Swinton,  a  .  m.  Handsomely  bound  in  flexible  cloth,  and  marbled  edges.  A  new  revised 
edition.    802  pages.    Price^  9  l.OO.    Single  copies  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Full  testimonials  of  the  above  are  published  in  the  September  number  of  the  Educa- 
tional Reporter,  where  will  also  be  found  full  descriptive  notices  of  all  of  our  new  issues, 
together  with  much  general  educational  news  of  interest  and  value.  The  Reporter  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge  on  application. 

*    IVISON,  BLAEEMAN,  TA7L0B  &  CO.,  Educational  FnbUshers, 

}38  <e  140  Grand  Street,        -        -        -        -        ^e  W  YORK. 

For  New  England,  address 

A.  E.  WINSHIF.  GEliERAL  AQENT,  NO.  1  GORMHILL.  fiOSTOK. 

Alfred  Mudge  &  Son,  Printers,  34  School  Street,  Boston. 
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OF 


THOMPSON,   BIGELOW  &  BROWN. 


TWO  BTBW  BOOKS  IN  THE  EATON  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

I.  Bradbury's  Elementary  Geometry. 

Containing  all  thHcasential  propoeitiona  and  theorems  in  less  than  one  liundred  pafes,  with 
practical  questions  for  review  at  the  close  of  each  book,  and  theorems  for  orij^nal  demonatra- 
tion;  desiirned  for  Hlsh  Schools,  Academies,  and  Normal  Schools.  By  Wm.  F.  Bradbcrt, 
Master  in  Cambridge  High  School,  and  author  of  Eaton's  Elementary  Algebra,  etc.  Price,  $1.00. 

II.  Bradbury's  Elementary  Trigonometry. 

Containing  a  practical  und  coraprehonsh'e  presentation  of  Plane  Trigonometry,  together  with 
the  necessary  ubles.  By  Wm.  K.  Bradbubt,  author  of  Elementary  Geometry,  etc.  In  one 
vol.    Price,  $1.00. 

TUe  Elementarv  Geometry  and  TrlKouometry.    In  one  vol.    Price  $1.50. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number  of  the  theurems  usually  given  in  similar  works  are  un- 
important in  themselves  and  in  no  way  connected  with  subsequent  propositions.  By  wasting^ 
time  on  things  of  little  practical  value,  the  pupil  Is  frequently  unable  to  complete  the  subject. 
In  these  works  it  has  been  the  design  of  the  author  to  present  only  the  propositions  essential  to 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  believed  they  are  better  fitted  than  any  similar 
work  to  the  present  ciassifioatlon  ana  grade  of  the  bent  High  Schools. 

The  plan  of  the  workn  possesses  severul  original  features  which  will  commend  themselves  to 
all  good  educators.  Though  published  but  a  few  weeks  they  have  already  been  adopted  in  many 
of  the  beat  schools  and  academics,  and  are  received  everywhere  with  great  favor.  Educators 
will  (to  well  to  examine  them. 

III.  The  Teacher's  Manual.    By  Prof.  Hiram  Orcutt,  a.  m.,  Principal  of  Tilden's 
Ladies'  Seminary,  N.  11.    I'^mo,  270  pp.    Price,  $1.00. 

Thiti  work  records  the  results  of  a  long  and  successful  experience  in  the  management  and 
iusirucUon  of  schools,  and  will  be  found  of  special  value  to  young  teachers.  A  concise  history 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Free  School  System  is  also  given.  It  has  received  the  indorse- 
ment of  many  of  the  most  prominent  educators. 

ATTENTION  IS  INVITED  TO 

Eaton's  Elementary  Alyebray  by  Wm.  F.  Bradbury,  author  of  Elementary  Geometry, 

etc. 

A  concise  work,  yet  full  enough  to  prepare  for  college  and  for  teaching.  The  large  number 
of  pruotical  problems  for  solution ;  also  the  omission  of  unimportant  topics,  and  its  superior  plan 
and  arrangement  make  ihe  work  especially  desirable  for  High  Schools  and  Academies.  It  has 
been  adopted  and  is  the  only  .\tgebra  used  in  the  Uigh  Schools  of  Ohariestown.  Woroester, 
Lowell.  C:Mnbridge,  New  Bedford,  Fitchburg,  Somerville,  North  Brldgewater,  Saco,  Dover, 
liutland,  Stamford,  Stonlngton,  etc.,  etc. 

Eaton's  Series  of  Arithmetics ,  are  believed  to  be  the  mo$i  popular  and  ntoat  generally 
uted  of  any  in  New  England.  School  Committees  and  Teachers  wishing  to  secure  the  nest  text- 
books in  M.athematics  are  invited  to  correspond  with  tho  publishers  of  Baton's  Series. 


ALSO  PUBLISH 

Sniellle's  Philosophy  of  IVatnral  History.    Price,  $2.00.     (Specimen  pages  mailed 
on  application.) 

IfVoroestcr's  ElemenU  of  History.    Price,  $1.88. 

Phllbrlclc's  American  Union  Speakeri  by  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick.    Price,  $2.25. 

Cushinfi^'s  Alannal  of  Parliamentary  Practice*     An  indispensable  handbook  for 
every  member  of  a  deliberative  body.    Price,  65  cents. 

Copies  of  above,  except  Teachers'  Manual  and  Cushing's  Manual,  sent  for  examination  on 
receipt  of  half  price. 
Copies  of  Teachers'  Manual  and  Cushing's  Manual  sent  by  nkull  on  receipt  of  price. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  above  and  of  other  valuable  school  publieations  sent  on  application. 
Liberal  terms  for  flrnt  introduction. 

THOMPSON.  BIGELOW  &  BROWN, 

Nos.  25  and  29  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 
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SCOPE    OF  SCHOOL    EDUCATION. 

The  child  is  a  self-active  being,  in  whom  the  component 
elements  are  mind  and  body,  closely  united  and  mutually  con- 
trolling each  other.  He  starts  in  life  with  everything  to  learn, 
having  great  capabilities,  but  not  knowing  what  is  for  his  best 
good,  nor  what  is  right  for  him  to  do.  His  inclination  is  to  follow 
his  own  impulses,  right  or  wrong,  not  to  regulate  them.  He  must 
be  educated.  His  powers  are  to  be  called  into  activity,  and  trained 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  will  get  the  ability  and  the  inclination 
to  make  the  right  use  of  them.  His  education  begins  with  his 
life,  continues  through  life,  and  comprises  all  the  influences  which 
go  to  form  character. 

The  first  few  years  of  life  his  education  is  wholly  under  the 
guidance  of  the  family  circle  ;  then  the  school  comes  in  to  sup- 
plement the  education  of  the  family;  in  his  mature  years  he 
carries  on  his  education  of  himself  It  is  the  use  he  makes  of 
his  powers  when  he  has  come  to  the  command  of  himself,  that 
determines  his  character  and  position.  The  education  of  child- 
hood and  youth  prepares  the  way  for  the  self-education  of  man- 
hood, and  decides  what  it  shall  be.  The  family  and  school  are 
copartners  in  educating  the  child,  and  cannot  be  separated  in 
considering  the  scope  of  school  education.  The  family  has  much 
the  larger  share  of  the  responsibility. 

The  child  is  to  be  a  man.    All  his  powers  are  to  be  developed 

that  he  may  become  a  perfect  man.     "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect " 

36 
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is  the  divine  command  to  every  person.     This  requirement 
determines  the  scope  of  both  home  and  school  education. 

The  first  thing  to  be  recognized  and  acted  upon  in  training  the 
child,  is  the  fact  that  he  has  a  body  whose  healthy  condition,  or 
want  of  health,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  his  mental 
activity  and  his  moral  sentiment  No  exertion  of  mind  can  be 
carried  on  effectively  with  a  feeble  body.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
control  the  appetites  and  feelings  while  one  is  under  the  dominion 
of  the  thoughts  and  imaginings  which,  haunt  the  mind  when  the 
body  is  out  of  tune.  A  healthy  body  and  good  spirits  are  there- 
fore matters  of  primary  importance  to  every  person  in  school  or 
out  To  secure  these  conditions,  the  vital  processes  of  digestion, 
circulation,  respiration,  secretion,  and  excretion  must  be  main- 
tained in  their  integrity.  Whatever  impedes  either  of  these  pro- 
cesses impairs  the  health.  Some  one  or  all  of  these  vital  processes 
are  impeded  by  improper  food,  too  much  or  too  little  food,  or  food 
taken  at  improper  times,  by  unventilated  rooms,  by  insufficient 
clothing,  by  tight  dresses  and  tight  shoes,  by  uncleanliness  either 
.  of  the  person  or  the  clothing,  by  the  want  of  necessary  sleep,  by 
the  want  of  bodily  exercise,  by  excessive  physical  exertion,  or  too 
long  continued  laborj  and  by  the  continual  dosing  often  resorted 
to  to  remove  the  bad  feelings  engendered  by  the  abuse  of  the  body. 
Many  children  are  injured  by  excessive  and  too  continuous  labor^ 
These  are  fruitful  sources  of  the  numerous  "  ills  which  flesh  is 
heir  to."  How  many  persons  take  food,  dress,  and  use  the  body 
as  they  do,  because  custom  or  fashion  says  "  Do  so,"  instead  of 
following  the  dictates  of  intelligence,  common  sense,  and  con- 
science. And  the  evil  consequences  of  these  sins  of  the  family 
and  society,  as  they  appear  in  our  pupils,  are  often  charged  to  the 
school.  Hard  study  has  done  all  this  mischief  to  the  innocent  (!) 
transgressor  of  physical  law. 

It  should  be  the  first  object  of  both  family  and  school  educa- 
tion to  secure  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health.    This  work  belongs 
.  chiefly  to  the  family,  but  the  school  has  its  share  ;  and,  when  the 
family  education  is  deficient,  the  school  must  do  all  it  can  to  make 
good  the  defect. 
How  shall  this  be  done?    All  school-rooms  should  be  well 
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ventilated.  In  many  school  buildings  more  or  less  provision  is 
made  for  ventilation,  but  in  much  the  larger  number  there  is  no 
provision  for  ventilation,  and  a  strong  stench  will  offend  the  nos- 
trils of  a  visitor  who  opens  the  door  a  half  hour  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  session.  Such  an  atmosphere  is  a  slow  poison 
to  the  body,  to  ^y  nothing  of  the  intellectual  stupor  it  produces. 
Every  school-room  should  be  well  lighted,  kept  at  a  proper  tem- 
perature, and  furnished  with  seats  and  desks  favorable  to  health. 
Pupils  should  be  trained  to  sit  and  stand  in  an  erect  position,  to 
walk  in  an  easy  and  graceful  manner.  Such  a  position  and  car- 
riage of  the  body  is  the  easiest  and  most  healthful.  These 
conditions    cannot  be  neglected  without  injury  to  the  body. 

The  school  should  not  overtask  the  pupils.  Its  programme 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  adapt  the  work  required  to  the 
strength  of  weaker  pupils.  This  can  be  done  only  as  the  parents 
of  these  pupils  heartily  co-operate  with  the  teacher.  Such  pupils 
cannot  keep  up  with  strong  and  healthy  ones  in  all  their  studies, 
and  their  parents  must  be  content  to  have  them  take  a  longer 
time  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  When  ambitious  parents- 
and  public  sentiment  are  continually  urging  pupils  forward  into 
higher  classes,  higher  schools,  and  higher  branches  of  study,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  overtaxing  of  the  pupils  when  it  comes  ? 
Many  pupils  might  do  much  more  than  they  do,  with  great  profit 
to  themselves  and  others.  A  better  observance  of  the  conditions 
of  health  would  increase  the  pupil's  power  to  work,  and  save  much 
loss  of  time  in  school.  The  great  complaint  of  teachers  is  too 
much  work  for  the  time  allowed  for  it. 

Health  and  an  increase  of  physical  vi^or  in  all  the  pupils  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  school  Pupils  should  be  taught,  that  it  is  a 
duty  to  care  for  the  body,  a  sin  to  neglect  it.  We  must  begin 
with  the  children,  if  we  would  have  our  teaching  in*  this  matter 
aJBTect  the  life.  Every  child  should  be  taught  what  vital  processes 
are  going  on  in  the  body,  the  laws  of  health  in  respect  to  food, 
clothing,  pure  air  and  sunshine,  cleanliness,  bodily  exercise,  and 
sleep,  and  be  trained  to  observe  them.  The  observance  of  these 
laws  should  begin  with  the  life,  grow  with  the  child,  and  become 
habitual  to  him.     How  many  children  of  a  larger  growth  who  have 
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not  observed  these  laws  lack  the  moral  courage  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  fashion,  and  the  will  power  to  overcome  the  force  of 
habit.  The  human  body  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  is  the 
crowning  work  of  the  Creator  in  the  material  world,  and  his  re- 
quirement is  perfection  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul. 

The  next  thing  which  demands  attention  in  the  education  of 
the  child  is  moral  culture.    The  natural  appetites,  affections,  and 
desires  of  the  child  are  powerful  impulses  to  action.     If  rightly 
controlled,  they  urge  him  onward  towards  the  perfection  of  Jiis 
being.     If  they  control  the  man,  they  drive  him  swiftly  towards 
the  destruction  of  both  body  and  soul.     The  child  is  endowed 
with  reason,  and  a  conscience  which  discerns  right  and  wrong, 
and  obliges  him  to  do  the  right  and  refrain  from  what  is  wrong. 
It  is  a  kingly  power,  the  faculty  which  has  authority  over  all  the 
others.    It  says  to  his  appetites,  affections,  desires,  to  all  his 
powers,  thus  far  you  may  go  but  no  farther.    By  the  right  exer- 
cise of  his  reason  and  conscience,  every  man  may  know  what  is 
best  for  him,  and  what  is  right  for  him  to  do.     These  powers 
were  given  him  for  this  very  purpose. 

The  child  has  a  will,  the  power  to  determine  to  do  or  not  to  do 
what  he  thinks  to  depend  on  this  determination.  He  has  the 
power  of  choosing  or  refusing  what  conscience  approves  or  con- 
demns. He  is  therefore  to  be  held  accountable  for  his  own 
action.  A  man  is  virtuous  in  character  just  in  the  proportion 
that  all  his  conduct  is  controlled  by  an  enlightened  conscience. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  cultivate  the  moral  power  of  the 
child,  because  the  use  he  will  make  of  all  his  powers,  either  physi- 
cal or  mental,  depends  on  this  culture.  There  can  be  no  success- 
ful teaching  in  any  department  while  the  pupil  is  morally  out  of 
tune.  Right  moral  principles  are  the  only  sure  foundation  for 
good  behavior,  which  is  required  to  be  taught  in  all  the  public 
schools.  Every  child  should  be  accustomed  to  ask  concerning  all 
his  action.  What  is  for  my  best  good }  What  is  right }  and  to  do 
what  he  knows  is  best  and  right.  The  most  important  of  all 
things  to  be  taught  is  the  lesson  of  cheerful  obedience  to  rightful 
authority,  obedience  to  parents,  to  teachers,  to  God.  One  who 
has  thoroaghly  learned  this  lesson  will  be  a  true  man,  a  good 
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citizen.  Intelligence  without  virtue  is  only  increased  power  to  do 
evil.  "  Intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  basis  upon  which  a  republi- 
can constitution  is  founded."  Moral  culture  ought  to  have  a  much 
more  prominent  place  in  our  public  schools  than  it  now  has.  It 
will  be  a  sad  day  for  our  children  when  we  cease  to  teach  and  to 
practise  in  our  schools  the  principles  of  Christian  morality. 

Intellectually,  the  first  object  of  the  school  should  be  to 
develop  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  pupil  so  that  he  shall  have 
the  full  use  of  them  in  after  life,  and  delight  to  use  them. 

The  child  has  perceptive  faculties,  by  which  he  can  perceive 
the  qualities  of  an  external  object,  and  gain  an  idea  of  it,  when  it 
is  present  to  the  mind.  The  only  way  he  can  get  the  idea  is  by 
observing  the  object  for  himself.  To  observe  is  to  notice  with 
attention.  We  observe  only  when  we  think  of  what  we  are  per- 
ceiving. How  many  persons  see  so  as  to  remember  definitely 
what  they  see,  or  see  half  as  much  as  they  might  see  if  the  mind 
was  wide  awake  }  How  many  hear  so  as  to  remember  accurately 
what  they  hear }  The  senses  are  in  use  every  day  of  life.  Every 
child  should  be  trained  to  have  his  senses  on  the  alert  to  gain 
ideas  from  everything  about  him.  Lessons  on  material  objects 
are  indispensable  in  the  elementary  course  of  instruction,  vastly 
more  important  than  so  much  memorizing  of  text-books. 

The  child  has  the  power  of  memory,  by  which  he  recalls  the 
past.  If  the  mind  is  required  to  remember  only  so  much  as  it 
can  retain,  the  memory  is  strengthened.  If  we  attempt  to  re- 
member more  than  the  mind  can  retain,  the  memory  is  weakened. 
The  conditions  of  remembering  are  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
thoughts  to  be  remembered,  the  arrangement  of  them  according 
to  the  laws  of  association,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  them. 
The  pupil  should  be  taught  how  to  remember,  and  be  thoroughly 
practical  in  remembering  what  is  useful  for  him  to  know. 

The  pupil  has  the  power  of  imagination,  by  which  he  forms 
ideals  of  what  is  or  may  be.  It  takes  him  beyond  the  sphere  of 
observation,  and,  by  the  use  of  what  he  has  observed,  forms  vivid 
pictures  of  the  persons,  places,  events,  and  scenes  of  which  he 
hears  or  reads.  When  cultivated  and  exercised  upon  proper  ob- 
jects, it  elevates  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  life.     When 
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exercised  upon  improper  objects,  it  degrades  the  thought  and 
life.  It  is  a  very  important  faculty.  Its  exercise  is  indispensable 
to  good  teaching.  Every  child  should  be  taught  how  to  use  and 
improve  this  power. 

The  papil  has  the  power  of  thought  or  reflection.  The  young- 
est pupil  has  this  power,  and  uses  it  on  the  objects  which  he 
knows.  Pupils  can  generalize  and  form  an  idea  of  a  class  of 
objects  by  thinking  of  the  qualities  which  belong  equally  to  the 
many  individual  objects  of  which  he  has  learned  by  perception. 
He  can  define  these  classes,  can  divide  them,  and  thus  make  his 
knowledge  of  them  distinct  and  complete.  He  can  judge  and 
gain  a  knowledge  of  relations.  He  can  reason  and  gain  knowl* 
edge  of  general  truths,  principles,  and  laws.  All  these  powers 
were  given  to  the  pupil  that  he  might  use  them.  It  is  by  their 
exercise  that  he  gains  knowledge.  He  can  get  knowledge  in  no 
other  way. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  school  so  to  train  the  pupil  in  the 
exercise  of  all  his  powers  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  that  he 
shall  have  the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  make  the  right  use 
of  them;  then  he  is  prepared  to  carry  on  the  education  of  him- 
self, and  to  grow  to  perfect  manhood. 

The  design  of  the  public  school  is  general ;  not  to  prepare  for 
any  special  vocation,  but  to  prepare  for  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. These  are  needed  in  all  vocations.  School  education 
means  more  than  to  carry  the  pupil  through  the  programme  of 
school  studies.  It  has  to  deal  with  the  whole  nature  of  the  child. 
Our  schools  can  never  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment  till  we  recognize  and  act  upon  this  truth  more 
fully  than  we  now  do.  They  must  be  furnished  with  aU  the 
needed  appliances  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  This 
is  no  Utopian  theory  which  cannot  be  realized,  but  the  simplest 
dictates  of-  common  sense  applied  to  the  great  work  of  educating 
children.  It  requires  broader  views  and  larger  S3nnpathies  than 
many  now  bring  to  the  work.  It  demands  the  best  energies,  the 
fullest  devotion,  much  time  and  study  in  preparation.  Like 
every  other  good  work,  we  receive  from  it  in  proportion  as  we 
give  ourselves  to  it ;  we  reap  what  we  sow,  we  are  remembered 
by  what  we  have  done.  A.  G.  Boyden. 
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SCHOOL   GOVERNMENT. 

Law  and  usage  have  given  to  the  teacher  an  almost  autocratic 
authority,  and  it  is  a  temptation  which  few  can  resist  to  accept 
full  benefit  of  the  gift.  To. scold,  expel,  and  punish  at  will,  seems 
to  be  a  prerogative  of  the  teacher  as  a  means  of  covering  his 
own  sins  and  weaknesses ;  or  rather  these  means  are  used  ex- 
tensively by  those  teachers  whose  tenure  of  office  would  be  slight 
without  them.  There  is  a  wide  diversity  of  ideas  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  corporal  punishment,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  prac- 
tised is  not  indicative  of  great  progress.  "As  a  last  resort "  has 
been  the  generally  accepted  theory ;  but  in  general,  the  number  of 
resorts  before  the  last  one  is  variously  estimated,  and  this  rule  of 
action,  however  convenient  as  a  theory,  is  of  little  use  in  practice. 
The  truth  is,  teachers  are  human,  and  those  who  cannot  success- 
fully adopt  proper  methods  of  discipline,  will  take  improper  ones, 
—  or  resign,  which  few  are  willing  to  do. 

In  the  arts  and  trades,  and  in  most  professions,  there  is  an 
object  to  be  gained,  and  the  means  are  accordingly  adapted  to 
the  end  in  view.  But  to  the  average  teacher,  there  seems  to  be 
no  object  in  school  government  except  that  of  "  being  minded"; 
or,  at  best,  he  seems  to  believe  that  keeping  good  order  is  a  neces- 
sary attendant  to  mental  growth.  However  true  it  may  be  that 
the  ability  to  study  and  learn  is  increased  by  good  order  in  school, 
this  cannot  be  all,  nor  the  chief  object  to  be  gained  by  it 

Our  work  in  school  is  chiefly  disciplinary.  To  discipline  the 
pupil  so  that  he  may  become  a  good  citizen  is  our  first  duty  ; 
hence  our  rules  of  action  should  be  guided  largely  by  those  of 
the  state  whose  citizens  we  make.  Thus  in  government  the 
school  finds  its  prototype  in  the  state,  firom  which  we  can  get 
valuable  helps,  both  as  to  the  objects  sought  and  the  methods 
of  securing  these.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  citizen  to  the 
state  is  obedience  to  law.  Absolute  obedience  of  the  pupil,  then, 
becomes  necessary  for  a  double  reason :  the  first  of  which  is,  the 
needed  discipline  for  his  subsequent  duties  as  a  citizen.  But  in 
a  republic,  not  only  is  obedience  to  law  required  of  the  citizen, 
but  the  law  is  made  by  the  citizen  himself.    He  must  be  trained, 
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therefore,  to  become  his  own  ruler.  The  government  of  a  re- 
public assumes  that  the  convictions  of  a  majority  are  right.  May 
not  the  man  be  a  better  citizen  by  early  becoming  accustonaed 
to  this  principle  of  popular  government  ?  By  helping  to  deter- 
mine the  laws  which  must  control  him,  the  pupil  learns  self-reli- 
ance, and  develops  an  individuality  such  as  he  could  not  other- 
wise possess.  Besides,  experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
successful  government  of  a  school  must  be  based  upon  the  con- 
victions of  the  pupils. 

With  the  legislative  or  law-making  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  executive  power  rest  with 
the  teacher  ;  and  it  is  just  here  that  school  government  becomes 
the  bugbear  that  it  is.    Again,  the  practices  of  the  state  in  the 
judgment  and  execution  of  laws  may  come  in  to  help  and  guide 
us.     We  know  that  the  prisoner  loses  his  freedom  and  privileges 
as  a  citizen,  because  he  has  forfeited  those  rights  by  a  transgres- 
sion of  law.    As  civilization  advances,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
evident  that  offenders  of  the  law  ought  to  be  subjected  only  to 
this  loss  of  freedom  and  privilege.     Prison  reforms  are  meeting 
this  idea  by  abolishing  all  forms  of  corporal  punishment,  or  those 
punishments  which  pain  the  body.    Torture  by  fire  and  water, 
the  thumb-screw  and  rack,  the  guillotine  and  whipping-post,  are 
things  of  the  past,  and  signs  clearly  indicate  the  speedy  abolition 
of  the  gallows  as  a  means  of  punishment.     If  this  means  any- 
thing, it  is  that  the  rod  must  eventually  be  banished  from  the 
school,  and  the  teacher  who  now  controls  by  other  and  more 
proper  means,  works  on  a  higher  plane  than  his  co-workers,  and 
ahead  of  his  time. 

Thus  far,  I  have  spoken  of  our  duties  and  privileges  as  citizens 
and  their  relations  to  those  of  the  school.  We  have  a  duty  to 
perform  equally  to  society  and  the  state,  and  we  may  draw  from 
the  usages  of  the  former  quite  as  much  that  will  assist  us  in  our 
work,  as  from  those  of  the  latter.  For  do  we  not  know  that  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  good  order  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the 
silent  demands  of  homes  and  society,  as  upon  the  restraining  power 
of  the  law }  Indeed,  the  lessons  which  we  derive  from  the  workings 
of  a  well-ordered  society  are  more  valuable  to  us  and  should  pre- 
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cede  all  other  efforts  in  securing  good  order  in  school.    A  well- 
ordered  society  assumes  in  the  first  place  that  a  high  moral  tone 
predominates.     Public  opinion  here  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the 
control  of  the  weak  or  wicked  minority.     It  should  be  the  first 
ijvork  of  the  teacher  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere  of  his  school, 
not  so  much  by  moral  lectures,  as  by  indirect  appeals  to  the  honor 
and  sense  of  justice  of  his  pupils.     This  part  of  school  govern- 
ment cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  for  upon  its  success 
depends  the  success  of  subsequent  efforts.     In  a  well-ordered 
society,  each  individual  has  some  occupation,  and  in  its  pursuit 
forms  habits    of  industry  which    render   disorder  impossible. 
Here,  too,  each  one  may  adapt  his  work  to  those  likes  by  which 
Ills  natural  love  of  activity  is  satisfied.      There  is,  moreover, 
among  its  members,  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  and  interest, 
-which  is  the  basis  of  true  charity.     All  this  and  more  may  we 
appropriate  for  our  schools  for  the  double  purpose  of  making  our 
work  pleasant  and  easy,  and  also  of  fitting  our  boys  and  girls  for 
the  duties  and  privileges  which  they  are  to  assume  in  life. 

J.  T.  Prince. 


■•♦•■ 


MPRO  VISA  TION. 

Thatch  of  palm  and  a  patch  of  clover, 

Breath  of  balm  in  a  field  of  brown ; 
The  clouds  blew  up  and  the  birds  flew  over, 

And  I  looked  upward ;  but  who  looked  down  ? 

Who  was  true  in  the  test  that  tried  us  ? 

Who  was  it  mocked  ?    Who  now  may  mourn 
The  loss  of  a  love  that  a  cross  denied  us, 

With  folded  hands  and  a  heart  forlorn  ? 

God  forgive  when  the  fair  forget  us. 

The  worth  of  a  smile,  the  weight  of  a  tear, 
Why  who  can  measure  ?    The  fates  beset  us. 

We  laugh  a  moment ;  we  mourn  a  year. 

Joaquin  Miller. 
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NURSERY  REFORM? 

I  AM  very  fond  of  dogs.  They  are  religious  beasties :  but  idol- 
aters; for  they  worship  us.  The  old  Egyptians  worshipped 
them.  The  dogs  have  the  better  of  it  in  the  comparison.  On 
week-days  a  dog  may  suggest  morality  and  religious  faith ;  but 
he  has  a  painfully  profane  look  on  Sunday.  Poor  heathen  brute  : 
he  should  run  into  hiding-places  on  Saturday  at  midnight,  as  a 
ghost  vanishes  at  cock-crowing. 

I  am  equally  fond  of  cats.  But  they  are  utterly  devoid  of  re- 
ligion :  sleek  epicures,  that  live  only  in  the  present.  They  may 
coil  cosily  into  roly-poly  cushions ;  wash  daintily  behind  their  ears ; 
and  drone  their  drowsy  little  humdrum  fireside  hymns  ;  but  with 
the  best  of  them  there  is  a  faint,  lingering  odor  of  Beelzebub. 

I  should  not  wonder  if,  on  the  other  side  of  Styx,  some  &ithful 
friend  were  to  welcome  me  with  the  wagging  of  a  shadowy  tail, 
and  the  utterance  of  a  thin  and  ineffectual  bow-wow.  But  the 
boat  of  Charon  will  push  a  difficult  furrow  through  innumerable 
bodies,  brickbat-laden,  of  purrless,  soulless,  dead-as-door-nail 
cats.    Poor  pussies  I 

But  though  I  love  these  hairy  favorites  much,  I  love  little 
children  more.  And  I  care  not  whether  they  be  blonde  or  brown, 
clean  or  dirty,  lordlings  or  chimney-sweepkins.  Not  a  button* 
I  would  rather  they  were  not  too  good,  or  goody.  Let  us  have 
a  little  naughtiness,  sprinkled  in  at  intervals :  it  gives  a  flavor  to 
the  insipidity  of  vegetable  innocence. 

A  Pharisee  is  not  a  pleasant  object,  be  he  clad  in  swallow-tails 
or  cotton  frock.  And  there  is  a  social  Pharisee  as  well  as  a  re- 
ligious one.  Clean  face  and  glossy  curls  must  never  frown  upK>n 
little,  smutty,  streetling  Publican.  No,  no  :  it  is  quite  possible 
that  this  little  sparrow-boy  but  rarely  washes  his  face;  more 
rarely  says  his  prayers ;  and  never  blows  his  nose :  which  prac- 
tices are  common  with  genteel  canary-children.  But  not  a  spar- 
row falleth  to  the  ground  without  our  Father.  Let  us  all  have  a 
share  of  natural  commonness ;  of  wholesome  naughtiness ;  of 
n  dirt.     Let  us  stand  occasionally  in  the  comer  of  repentance ; 

*  From  Day-Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster. 
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**  outside  of  all  joy,  like  Neptune  in  the  cold."  Then  will  we 
promise  to  be  good ;  we  will  throw  tiny  arms  half  round  papa's 
neok ;  will  kiss  him  half-way  through  his  yellow  beard ;  we'll  be 
Taappy  for  ever,  and  ever,  and  ever,  and  live  on  toffy  and  almond- 
rock.  O,  the  bliss  of  making  up !  The  rain  after  drought  1  the 
sunshine  after  rain !  Yea :  't  is  a  sweet  thing  and  a  pleasant  to 
liave  been  a  little  naughty. 

Eliminate  misdoing  from  the  world,  and  you  annihilate  charity. 
The  air  is  uninhabitable  from  a  surplus  of  oxygen.    The  good 
deed   shines  no  longer   that  glistened  like  a  glow-worm  in  a 
naughty  world.    Imagine,  reader,  the  humiliating  condition  of  a   ^ 
good  parson  who  has  overdone  his  duty ;  the  vestrymen  are  bet- 
ter than  he ;  the  clerk  is  better  than  the  vestrymen ;  the  pew- 
opener  is  suspected  of  being  better  than  them  all.    Why,  the 
church  is  top-heavy;  another  eflfort,  and  it  will  stand  upon  its 
spire.     Come  back  to  the  old  ways,  my  friend.    There  must  be 
degrees :  there  must  be  degrees. 

But  while  I  can  regard  with  complacency  a  little  naughtiness 
in  children,  I  am  grieved  to  the  heart  to  see  their  eyes  dimmed 
ever  so  little,  and  their  cheeks  ever  so  slightly  pale.  O  me,  for 
the  faces  that  one  sees  at  times,  so  wee  and  wan  and  old  I  for 
the  little  tiny  elders  who  begin  life  at  the  wrong  end ! 

I  regret,  also,  that  children  are  under  the  absurd  necessity  of 
growing  bigger ;  of  developing  from  baby-buds  into  boy-tulips 
and  men-cabbages.  They  keep  pet-spaniels  permanently  small ; 
but  by  means  that  imperil  their  little  lives.  I  wonder  if  an  elixir 
could  be  suggested  that  would  keep  a  child  always  a  child.  Nay: 
I  know  there  is  such  an  elixir ;  and  I  know,  also,  from  what  foun- 
tain it  may  be  drawn,  and  has  been  drawn.  It  is  bitter,  if  you 
sip  of  it ;  but  sweet,  they  say,  if  you  take  a  full  quaff.  But  he 
that  drinks  thereof  cares  not  afterwards  for  earthly  meat  or 
drink ;  but  passes  away,  and  leaves  us ;  with  a  look  of  strange 
joy  upon  his  countenance.  And  we  follow  him  a  little  way, 
sorrowing.  And  I  think  he  must  wonder  at  our  sorrow ;  and 
from  under  his  green  counterpane  must  hear,  as  from  the  depths 
of  a  sweet  dream,  our  cry  of  Valet  valet  incBtemumvalet  ^ 
Did  you  ever  sit,  reader,  with  your  babe  upon  your  knee,  and 
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its  dear,  good  grandmother  before  you  ?  Stretch  out  both  hands, 
and  you  will  touch  very  nearly  at  the  zero  and  the  infinity  of  life  ; 
the  mystery  of  the  forgotten  past,  and  the  mystery  of  an  unknoivn 
future. 

But  to  return  to  our  dogs.  I  am  glad  that  our  homeless  ones 
have  found  of  late  a  genial  and  kindly  advocate.  But  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  deprive  them  of  their  patron ;  for  to  me 
they  seem  to  be  appropriating  the  children's  bread ;  and  I  would 
employ  his  humor  and  his  pathos  to  plead  the  more  melancholy 
cause  of  our  own  poor,  grammarless  little  ones.  I  would  use  all 
my  eloquence  to  depict  the  miserable  condition  of  these  sweet 
victims  of  parental  indifference :  I  would  point  to  them,  as  they 
stood,  blue  and  shivering,  without  a  rag  of  syntax  round  their  lit- 
tle loins  ;  and  show  them  dwining  away  before  our  eyes  beneath 
the  pitiless  influences  of  grammatical  destitution. 

And  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  my  pleading,  and  impressed 
with  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  some  aged  hosier  in  his  latter  days, 
ignoring  the  paltry  claims  of  kindred,  would  leave  a  colossal  for- 
tune for  the  realization  of  my  philanthropic  schemes.    And  I 
should  found  a  magnificent  institution  in  the  neighborhood  of  our 
Dunedin,  and  should  call  it  the  Caifitfium,  or  the  Normal  Institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  Nursery-maidens.     And  the  building 
should  be  a  palatial  one,  with  green  lawns  and  shrubberies  and 
massive  gateways ;   and  there  should  be  lodges  at  the  gates, 
wherein  should  dwell  porters,  whose  business  it  were  at  distant 
intervals  to  open  and  to  shut  those  gates.    And  I  would  appoint 
a  board  of  twenty  Guardians,  who  should  on  stated  occasions 
dine  sumptuously  out  of  its  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cai^t^um. 
And  I  would  select  a  Governor  of  a  grave  and  dignified  de- 
meanor, and  a  numerous  staff  of  masters  well  skilled  in  the  turn- 
ing of  the  gerund-stone.     And  from  the  Board  of  Guardians 
should  be  selected  a  sub-committee  of  three  members,  who  should 
be  named  the  Special  Aggravators,  and  their  business  it  should 
be  to  worry  the  Governor  of  grave  demeanor,  and  to  set  the  Gov- 
ernor a-worrying  the  turners  of  the  gerund-stone.    And  the  pal- 
ace and  the  Board  and  the  staff,  should  be  for  the  housing  and 
the  superintending  and  the  instructing  of  ten  little   nursery- 
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maidens,  who  should  be  chosen  exclusively  from  such  families  of 
the  name  of  Thompson  as  should  spell  it  with  a  /.  And  for  a 
term  of  years  these  little  maidens  should  apply  their  noses  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  rapidly-turning  gerund-stone.  And  when  their 
brains  ivere  cleared  of  the  weeds  of  nature,  and  mother-wit,  and 
unassisted  sense,  I  should  send  them  forth  as  missionaries  into 
the  outer  world  for  the  reformation  of  our  nurseries. 

And  wherever  these  little  missionaries  came,  they  would  sweep 

away,  as  with  a  besom,  all  idle  games  and  silly  puzzles  and  un- 

edifying  tales.    And  Jack  would  flee  in  terror  to  the  summit  of 

his  own  bean-stalk ;  Cock  Robin  would  be  borne  unpitied  to  his 

grave  ;  and  Mother  Hubbard,  led  by  her  own  dog,  would  beg  her 

bread,  an  exile  in  far  distant  lands.    And  our  children  should  be 

instructed  upon  those  scientific  and  theoretic  principles,  which 

in  other  and  higher  departments  of  education  have  stood  the  test 

of  ages.      And  these  missionary-maidens   should   be  furnished 

each  with  her  gerund-stone ;  and  resolute  parents  should  apply 

the  noses  of  their  prattlers  to  the  outer  edge  thereof,  as  it  turned 

rapidly.     But,  forasmuch  as  the  process  might  for  a  while  prove 

disagreeable  to  the  instructed,  the  maidens  should  be  further 

equipped  with  an  implement  of  hardened  leather,  highly  charged 

with  a  subtle    electricity,  whose   dexterous  application  to    the 

palm  should  have  the  property  of  endearing  to  the  little  ones 

these  maidens  and  their  gerund-stones. 

Follow  me,  gentle  reader,  into  a  model  nursery,  and  behold  our 
system  in  full  operation.  Those  little  children  yonder,  blue-eyed 
and  flaxen-haired,  fresh  from  the  Eden  where  innocents  still 
wander,  are  standing  for  the  first  time  before  the  mysterious 
engine  of  their  mental  training.  From  dawn  to  eve,  this  sum- 
mer's day,  they  are  committing  to  memory  all  words  that  end  in 
ock^  as  cocky  knock,  block,  rock,  stock,  smock,  flock  ;  beginning  with 
a  cock  that  must  not  crow,  for  the  fowl  is  as  yet  unprovided 
with  verb  and  conjugation  and  voice  —  most  essential  this  for 
crowing  —  and  mood  and  tense  and  number  and  person,  and 
ending  with  a  flock  that  must  neither  firolic  nor  bleat.  To-mor- 
row they  will  give  undivided  attention  to  words  that  end  in  dom, 
as  kingdom,  beadledom ;  the  day  following,  to  words  in  ition,  as 
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deglutition^  perdition ;  then  to  the  words  in  atton^  as  trituration^ 
botheration;  and  so  on  foF  a  month  or  two,  till  the  category  of 
ordinary  words  is  exhausted.  Then  are  they  to  be  put  to  whole- 
some tribulation  upon  words  that  lack  a  singtdar,  as,  tongSy  sets- 
sorSy  spectacles,  stockings,  trousers,  breeches ;  then  on  nouns  that 
lack  a  plural,  as,  butter,  beef,  mutton,  glue,  alicontpayne ;  then  on 
nouns  that  lack  a  possessive  case,  as,  gruel,  wash-hand-stand, 
microcosm;  then  on  nouns  that  lack  a.  vocative,  as,  ninepins, 
oatmeal,  cosmogony,  philoprogenitiveness.  And  if,  meanwhile, 
they  yawn  over  the  work,  or  ask  idle  questions  of  curiosity,  they 
will  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  Electric  Leather. 

When  sufficiently  bewildered,  it  may  be  irritated,  with  months 
of  substantives,  they  shall  pass  through  similar  ordeals  of  undi- 
luted adjectives,  participles,  verbs,  adverbs,  numerals,  preposi- 
tions, and  conjunctions.  Then  shall  they  be  put  through  a 
course  of  syntax,  which  shall  daily  be  administered  to  them  in 
infinitesimal  doses,  according  to  the  received  principles  of  gram- 
matical Homoeopathy. 

Then  shall  be  put  into  their  tiny  hands  the  interesting  and 
exhaustive  biographies  of  the  great  Busbequius  Bungfungus ;  and 
by  homoeopathic  treatment  each  biography  shall  be  made  to  oc- 
cupy many  weeks  ;  so  that  the  children,  in  readiag  the  death  of 
Palaeologus,  and  Mithrobarzanes,  and  other  fevorite  heroes,  may 
have  forgotten  all  the  circumstances  of  their  lives.  And  if  they 
read  a  fable,  they  shall  read  it  in  minute  portions,  so  that,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  tale  or  moral,  they  may  be  unable  to  apply  it  to  the 
body.  And  in  their  daily  readings  they  shall  continually  sing 
their  verbal  and  syntactic  formulae,  which  shall  sound  like  mys- 
tic hymns  in  the  ears  of  their  delighted  parents. 

It  is  true  that  the  children,  by  this  method,  will  be  powerless 
to  express  their  passing  thoughts,  or  to  describe  occurrences 
that  take  place  before  their  eyes ;  but  they  will  be  imbued  with 
theories  of  speech,  too  sacred  to  be  employed  in  the  profanities 
of  idle  talk ;  and  for  this  their  parents  will  feel  duly  grateful  to 
the  Leather  of  Electricity  and  the  rapidly-turning  gerund-stone. 

But  ah !  reader,  all  human  devices  are  marred  with  imperfec- 
tion.   My  own  system,  perfect  as  it  may  seem,  is  lop-sided,  as 
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it  affects  but  the  mental  part  of  our  nature.  It  is  true,  the  lilies 
of  the  field  toil  not  as  they  grow.  The  lambkin  on  the  hill-side 
thrives  pleasurably  into  sheephood :  I  wish  I  could  add,  passes 
painlessly  into  mutton.  The  beaver  learns  his  pontifical  trade, 
unstimulated  by  flaps  of  the  parental  tail.  To  the  brain  of  man 
is  decreed  the  proud  prerogative  of  uncomfortable  growth.  No, 
not  decreed :  in  this  matter,  I  imagine,  the  sagacity  of  man  has 
improved  upon  the  wisdom  of  Omniscience. 

Xhe  mental  training  of  my  own  boyhood  was  a  continuous 
sensation  of  obstruction  and  pain.  By  the  aid  of  catechisms, 
Crossmans,  and  burdensome  observances,  I  was  grooved  labori- 
ously into  a  secure  and  permanent  orthodoxy.  My  mental  and 
spiritual  parts  were  furrowed ;  but,  alas !  my  physical  part  re- 
mained fallow.  My  growth  in  stature  was  left  carelessly  to  my 
Maker,  and  proceeded  without  a  hint  of  artificial  tribulation. 
This  flaw  in  our  educational  system  it  is  my  ambition  to  remove. 
I  have  invented  a  mechanical  adjustment  of  powerful  magnetic 
needles,  whose  permanent  application  to  the  frame  will  render 
child,  boy,  or  youth  continuously  sensible  of  physical  growth. 
The  feeling  will  be  as  though  five  minutes  of  acute  toothache 
were  diffused  over  a  space  of  months.  A  youth  will  literally 
develop  into  manhood  through  pins  and  needles.     We  shall  then 

«  

have  realized  the  perfect  organism  of  the  Roman  poet's  fancy, 
the  — 

Mens  TORTA  in  corpore  torto. 
37 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 

[Last  words  of  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  older  classes  of  the  Boston  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School] 

• 

Young  Ladies,  —  I  have  finished  the  little  task,  which,  at  the 
invitation  of  one  who  is  no  longer  with  us,  I  undertook  for  you. 
I  did  not  think,  when  I  began  it,  that  such  a  sad  shadow  would 
rest  upon  our  parting,  or  that  in  the  short  time  that  I  have  been 
with  you  I  should  have  made,  and  then  have  lost  a  friend  ;  for, 
though  I  had  known  him  for  so  short  a  time,  I  too  began  to  count 
your  departed  master,*  as  I  know  you  all,  who  had  known  him 
longer,  counted  him,  as  a  friend.*  To  none  of  us  can  death  be 
otherwise  than  solemn.  We  grieve  when  we  part  from  a  dear 
friend  who  is  only  going  into  a  far  country,  even  though  we  know 
that  his  journey  will  be  pleasant ;  we  miss  him  in  his  accustomed 
place  ;  we  sorrow  for  his  kindly  presence,  and  we  long  to  see  his 
face  once  more.  But  if  his  journey  is  to  him  great  gain,  if  it  sets 
him  free  from  suffering,  if  he  travels  to  a  new  home  under  kind- 
lier skies  and  a  happier  climate,  we  are  glad  for  his  welfare  and 
we  cease  to  sorrow  for  our  loss.  I  believe  that  the  change  that 
we  call  death  is  only  such  a  journey,  and  that  the  sadness  that 
we  feel  at  separating  from  the  friends  who  go  before  us  should 
only  be  that  natural  sadness  which  attends  all  partings.  With 
the  friend  who  has  left  us,  —  my  friend  as  well  as  yours,  —  death 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  release,  a  journey  to  a  happier 
home. 

And  now,  if  any  words,  whether  grave  or  merry,  that  I  have 
said  to  you  here,  shall  do  you  good,  let  me  hope  that  their  influ- 
ence will  be  to  lead  you  to  look  upon  Literature,  not  as  the  mere 
toy  of  an  idle  hour,  but  as  one  of  those  purifying,  refining,  elevat- 
ing influences  which  are  given  us  to  make  our  lives  better,  to  help 
us  bear  trials  when  they  come,  by  giving  us  just  and  elevated 
views  of  life  and  its  purposes,  and  to  give  us  too,  in  those  days  of 
happiness  of  which  I  trust  you  all  have  many  in  store,  a  source  of 

*  The  late  William  H.  Seavey,  the  honored  master  of  the  school,  who  died  during 
the  delivery  of  the  course. 
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pleasure  far  above  any  which  the  senses  alone  can  give.  I  am 
no  ascetic,  nor  do  I  take  a  gloomy  view  of  life.  I  believe  in  all 
forms  of  innocent  enjoyment,  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest. 
That  is  no  true  gratitude  to  our  Maker,  it  is  no  true  service, 
which  wears  a  sour  look,  and  would  make  of  this  beautiful  world 
only  a  vale  of  tears.  I  would  have  all  —  and  I  would  have  you, 
young  people,  in  especial  —  enjoy  your  lives,  enjoy  your  play, 
enjoy  your  work  likewise ;  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  enjoying 
work,  enjoying  duties  as  well  as  play.  And  it  is  just  in  propor- 
tion as  we  do  a  cheerful  work,  that  our  very  work  becomes  play. 
For  we  are  intellectual  and  moral,  much  more  than  we  are  mate- 
rial beings.  There  is  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  senses, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  despised.  There  is  pleasure  in  fresh  air  and 
health  and  amusements  and  beautiful  scenes  ;  and  I  wish  we  valued 
the  sources  of  mere  bodily  pleasure  more,  and  made  better  use 
of  them.  The  happiness  of  our  life  depends  upon  the  wise  care 
of  our  bodies,  and  the  wisest  care  includes  all  that  promotes  a 
healthy  and  innocent  cheerfulness.  And  then,  when  we  have 
secured  that  prime  requisite,  we  can  go  on  to  those  higher  pleas- 
ures, which  come  from  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  that  make 
us  intellectual  beings.  And  though,  in  the  few  short  hours  we 
have  spent  together,  I  could  give  you  no  adequate  idea  of  its 
treasures,  I  hope  I  have  done  something  to  show  you  what  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  instruction  and  of  pleasure  English  Litera- 
ture affords,  —  something  to  help  your  teachers  give  you  a  taste 
for  what  is  pure  and  beautiful  and  good  in  it,  which  you  will  not 
lose,  but  will  carry  away  from  school  as  a  precious  and  perma- 
nent possession.  The  great  use  of  school  is  not  so  much  to  give 
you  knowledge,  of  which,  in  the  short  time  that  you  are  here,  it 
cannot  give  you  much.  It  is  to  form  your  habits  of  mind,  to  give 
you  a  love  for  knowledge,  a  love  for  intellectual  pursuits,  such  as 
you  can  carry  with  you  to  help  make  your  after  lives  useful  and 
happy.  The  wisest  man  does  not  know  a  great  deal  compared 
with  all  that  is  to  be  known.  But  the  wise  man  or  woman  dif- 
fers from  the  unwise  chiefly  in  loving  knowledge,  loving  thought, 
preferring  what  is  high  to  what  is  low,  what  is  beautiful  to  what 
is  ugly,  what  is  pure  and  refined  to  what  is  coarse.    And  how 
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greatly  we  need  to  fix  such  habits  of  mind  to  save  us  from  so 
much  that  is  about  us  !  How  low  the  standard  is  of  much  of  the 
life  that  surrounds  us  !  Why,  for  example,  do  young  people  read 
silly  and  vicious  novels,  except  because  they  have  never  learned 
to  appreciate  anything  better  ?  Why  do  so  many  admire  in  Art 
only  what  is  glaring  and  tasteless  and  coarse,  except  because  their 
taste  has  never  been  educated,  just  as  a  savage  sticks  rings  into 
his  nose,  and  paints  himself  blue,  yellow,  and  scarlet.  Why  are 
the  lives  of  so  many  women  spent  in  bedizening  themselves  wth 
fine  clothes,  except  that  their  brains  are  too  empty  to  be  able  to 
care  for  anything  better  ?  They  are  often  rather  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed  ;  a  girl  has  a  great  privilege  who  has  the  opportu- 
nity given  her  to  learn  how  to  put  life  to  higher  uses.  And 
depend  upon  it  that  we  get  happiness  out  of  life  just  in  proportion 
as  we  strive  to  put  it  to  high  and  not  to  low  uses.  The  exercise 
of  the  intellect,  the  exercise  of  the  affections,  the  cultivation  of  a 
love  for  what  is  beautiful, — these  are  the  sources  of  our  higher 
happiness,  though  I  said  I  did  not  despise  that  innocent  happi- 
ness which  comes  from  bodily  health  alone,  and  from  all  the  sim- 
plest enjoyments  of  the  senses. 

Now  you  will  perhaps  never  learn,  much  of  foreign  tongues, 
or  see  much  of  the  wonders  of  foreign  lands  and  foreign  nations  ; 
you  will  never  perhaps  penetrate  very  deep  into  all  the  mysteries 
of  science.  But  you  have  a  pair  of  eyes,  and  you  know  how  to 
read ;  and  what  a  precious  possession  you  can  make  of  that 
knowledge !  Here  in  your  own  tongue  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
literatures.  I  do  not  despise,  in  its  proper  place  and  time,  the 
learning  of  foreign  languages  ;  they  are  valuable  in  themselves, 
and  they  help  us  better  to  understand  and  appreciate  our  own. 
But  how  foolish  it  is  to  neglect  our  own,  which  we  can  so  easily 
learn  to  appreciate,  and  spend  too  much  time  on  another,  which 
after  all  we  only  half  learn  to  understand  !  My  conviction  is  that 
the  tongfue  we  should  study  most  carefully  should  be  our  mother- 
tongue,  the  literature  we  should  be  best  acquainted  with  should 
be  English  Literature ;  and  so  I  want  you  to  get  a  taste  for 
something  better  in  it  than  Mrs.  Braddon's  novels.  I  want  you 
to  learn  to  see  the  difference  between  Tennyson  and  Tupper, 
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a.ii<l  to  read,  according  to  your  taste  and  according  to  your  leis- 
ure, the  good  writers  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  good  writers  of  to- 
day.    It  is  just  as  much  by  training  and  study  that  you  learn  to 
appreciate  and  distinguish  good  from  bad  in  Literature  as  that  you 
learn  Arithmetic  or  Geometry ;  the  one  costs  effort  and  labor 
just  as  much  as  the  other.    I  want  you  to  be  able,  when  you  see 
a  copy  of  verses  in  the  newspaper,  to  tell  whether  it  is  beautiful 
poetry  or  silly  trash ;  and  to  be  able  to  prefer  for  your  reading 
tlie  manly  or  womanly  thought  of  a  good  magazine,  to  the  silly 
nonsense  of  a  journal  of  the  fashions.     If  you  should  never 
have  the  time  to  read  the  great  old  writers,  it  is  very  much  if  at 
school  you  can  acquire  taste  and  judgment  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad  in  the  literature  and  the  thought  of 
to-day. 

The  time  has  gone  by,  never  to  return,  when  it  was  considered 
the  chief  charm  of  woman  to  be  ignorant  and  helpless,  when  her 
education  was  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  acquirement  of 
a  few  accomplishments.  Some  of  you,  young  ladies,  are  looking 
forward  to  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  going  out  hereafter  into 
the  world  to  earn  your  own  living,  to  help  perhaps  support 
others,  by  labor  in  one  of  the  most  honorable  and  responsible  of 
callings.  I  call  it  a  privilege ;  I  think  that  woman  may  consider 
herself  privileged  who  has  a  career  of  useful  labor  open  before 
her,  —  who  is  not  condemned,  as  so  many  women  are,  to  idleness, 
perhaps  to  frivolity.  I  think  the  day  is  coming  when  more  varied 
opportunities  for  honorable  labor  will  be  open  to  women.  Mean- 
time let  those  think  themselves  happy  who  can  make  themselves 
good  teachers.  A  teacher  myself,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  some  of 
the  women  whom  I  most  respect,  some  of  my  dearest  friends,  are 
teachers.  Now  it  is  not  learning  that  makes  a  good  teacher,  so 
much  as  it  is  a  clear  head  and  a  good  heart ;  for  it  is  these  which 
give  that  sympathy  for  what  is  true  and  genuine  and  simple, 
which,  by  making  one  as  a  child,  give  one  a  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren. And  as  the  course  of  our  studies  has  great  effect  in  the  for- 
mation of  our  characters,  there  is  room  for  choice  in  respect  to 
the  kind  of  knowledge  best  fitted  for  making  a  useful  and  success- 
ful teacher ;  and  while  I  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  the  other 
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parts  of  your  training,  I  think  I  see  that  in  the  future  the 
study  of  what  we  fondly  call  our  mother-tongue  and  of  its  litera- 
ture is  going  to  take  a  far  higher  place  than  it  has  done, —  a  higher 
place  both  as  an  element  in  the  teacher's  own  culture,  and  as  an 
instrument  for  her  work.  If  I  have  done  anything,  by  these  poor 
lectures  of  mine,  to  give  you  a  higher  sense  of  the  value  of  that 
instrument,  I  shall  have  been  amply  repaid.  It  only  remains 
for  me  to  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  your  good  behavior. 
You  have  been  a  pleasant  audience ;  I  am  sorry  the  time  has  come 
to  bid  you  farewell. 

W.  P.  A. 


TO    G.     MacD.,     novelist, 

THE  NARRATOR  OF  GOOD  NEWS. 

Hah^  Stranger  friend  !  we  know  thee  what  thou  art, 

Thou  worthy  brother  of  the  noble  train ! 
Whose  happy  choice  it  is  —  the  better  part — 

With  gracious  pen  to  help  man's  yearning  pain. 
We  know  thy  soaring  mind :  thou  mak'st  us  see 

The  heavenly  visions  of  thy  dream-fed  brain  ; 
And  we  for  this  do  thank  and  honor  thee. 

But  why  we  love  thee  and  thy  earnest  strain, 
Why  dearer  thou  than  all  thy  living  peers,  — 

Yea,  and  those  great  ones  of  the  elder  years,  — 
*T  is  that  to  thee  the  Father's  child  is  dear ; 

That  thy  good  words  the  old,  old  news  do  bring ; 
'T  is  that  we  read,  and  hear  the  angels  sing, 

''  God's  will  toward  men  : "  through  thee  it  draweth  near. 

W.  H.  Winslaw,  m  '*  Old  and  NewJ* 
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Topics. 

— The  reader  will  pardon  the  late  coming  of  the  present  number  of  the 
**  Teacher."  We  have  purposely  delayed  the  issue  that  we  might  print 
the  programme  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  which  takes 
place  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  Christmas  week.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Worcester  will  greet  the  teachers  of  the  State  with  her  time- 
honored  hospitality,  and  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  by  the  officers  of 
the  convention  to  make  the  meeting  both  profitable  and  interesting. 

—  A  recent  number  of  the  "  Boston  Medical  Journal "  took  up  the 
cudgel  in  behalf  of  the  female  teachers  of  the  State ; — it  seemed  to  be 
especially  aimed  against  the  Boston  school  committee*  This  is  a 
teacher's  journal,  but  it  believes  in  fair  play.  So  admitting  that  the 
female  teachers  of  the  State,  and  more  particularly  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
are  seriously  overworked,  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  the  school  boards  of 
the  State,  or  that  of  Boston,  are  wholly  responsible  for  this  injustice  to 
the  teachers  of  the  female  sex.  The  sex  themselves  must  bear  a  pretty 
large  share  of  the  blame.  Approbativeness,  a  desire  to  shine^  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  early  nervous  exhaustion.  A  constitutional  ina- 
bility to  teach  or  to  control,  keeping  the  nerves  in  a  constant  state  of 
irritation,  is  often  a  cause  of  sickness  and  discontent  among  teachers. 
No  one  should  teach  school  who  cannot  govern  easily,  and  without  con- 
scious effort.  •  Whoever  does,  must  do  so  at  the  expense  of  health  and 
happiness.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  school  board  in  the  State 
who  would  ask  of  a  competent  teacher  more  work  than  srfe  can  do  well, 
and  without  detriment  to  her  health. 

—  We  are  informed  in  a  letter  to  "  The  National  Normal,"  by  Mr. 
Underwood,  of  the  school  board  of  Boston,  that  the  reforms  in  the  schools 
of  that  city  have  their  mainspring  from  above.  Harvard  College  lays 
heavy  hands  upon  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  this,  in  turn,  makes 
pale  the  faces  of  the  "  old  fogies  "  of  the  grammar  schools.  The  editor 
of  the  journal  in  which  the  letter  is  printed  does  n't  believe  the  state- 
ment-; neither  do  we.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  greatest 
clogs  to  educational  progress,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  the 
higher  schools  of  learning.  There  is  a  greater  amount  of  better  and 
more  rational  teaching  done  by  the  female  teachers  of  the  primary 
schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  than  by  the  professors  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  much  of  the  improvement  in 
the  schools,  in  the  modes  of  teaching  and  kinds  of  knowledge  imparted 
at  different  stages  of  growth,  is  due  to  influences  from  without.    And 
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there  is  a  reason  for  this.    The  teachers  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and   of 
the  whole  State,  are  servants  only.     As  Mr.  Underwood  says,  neither 
they  nor  the  superintendents  are  legislators.    Their  position,  therefore, 
is  that  of  a  dependent,  —  to  such  a  degree,  too,  that  criticism  is  gener- 
ally considered  impertinent.      So  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  some 
great  stride  is  made  in  a  forward  direction ;  only  now  and  then  th.at 
some  brain  arises,  able  to  plan,  and  brave  to  organize,  and  pushes  the 
car  along.    That  brain  usually  comes  from  the  pulpit  or  the  forum,  and 
sometimes  from  some  eminent  school  board.     But  such  progress    is 
feverish  and  uncertain;  and  advancement  that  is  steady  and   sure, 
though  slow,  is  more  in  accordance  with  nature  and  reason.     It  -will 
not  be,  however,  until  teachers  are  legislators  as  well  as  instructors- 
Germany  and  Switzerland  owe  their  superiority  to-day,  in  this  direction, 
to  this  very  principle  peculiar  to  their  educational  statutes.     England 
and  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  owe  their  inferiority  in  methods 
and  means  of  instruction  to  a  want  of  it.     Teaching  in  Germany  is  a 
profession ;  teaching  in  this  country  will  never  be  a  profession,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  of  our  superintendents  and  instructors  colleges  dub  ivith 
learned  titles,  until  the  teacher  has  his  hand  upon  the  helm  of  the  ship 
to  aid  in  directing  its  course. 

—  With  the  present  issue  we  close  our  labors  as  editor  of  this  mag- 
azine. Accepting  the  position  hesitatingly,  encountering  many  obsta- 
cles not  unforeseen  at  the  beginning,  we  lay  the  burden  down  with  feel- 
ings of  relief.  Not  because  the  work  has  been  distasteful  to  us  do  ive 
say  this,  neither  is  it  because  we  have  not  been  bravely  helped  in  our 
attempts  to  lift  the  journal  to  a  plane  of  respectability  and  influence. 
On  the  contrary,  no  work  could  have  been  more  acceptable  to  our 
mental  taste.  It  has  relieved  the  monotony  of  school-drill,  brought  us 
in  contact  with  much  valuable  thought,  and  stretched  farther  the  boun- 
dary of  our  intellectual  vision.  And  we  have  been  aided,  too,  far  more 
than  we  expected  we  should  at  the  beginning,  in  our  endeavors  to 
bring  the  magazine  up  to  our  ideal  of  what  a  State  educational  publi- 
cation should  be. 

But  we  have  been  forced  to  the  conviction  that  our  shoulders  are  not 
broad  enough  to  carry  the  entire  responsibility  of  two  big  institutions  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  demands  upon  the  time  and  intellect  of 
the  teachers  in  our  large  towns  and  cities  are  growing  greater  and  grater 
year  by  year.  The  committees  are  gradually  giving  the  reins  of  school 
discipline  and  culture  into  the  hands  of  the  superintendents  and  mas- 
ters —  where  they  should  be  placed.    Ten  years  ago  the  principal  of  a 
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soliool  taught  in  his  room  the  entire  five  or  six  hours  devoted  each  day 
to   school  work,  and  had  nothing  to  do,  or  very  little,  with  the  teaching 
of"  the  classes  below  his  own.    To-day,  the  master  of  a  school  is  its 
superintendent,  —  the  teaching  is  done  by  subordinates  and  under  his 
direction.    The  kind  of  intellect,  therefore,  required  in  a  principal  to-day 
quite  different  from  that  which  satisfied  public  opinion  a  decade  ago ; 
is  the  amount  of  time  and  thought  essential  to  a  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties  far  greater.    Formerly  the  head  of  a  school  was  little  more 
than  a  drill-master,  fitting  his  pupils  to  pass,  satisfactorily  to  school 
committees,  quarterly  examinations  and  examinations  for  admittance  to 
liigh  schools.     Now,  as  we  said  above,  he  is  director  and  superin- 
tendent.    It  is  to-day  not  executive  ability  alone,  which  is  always  nar- 
row, conservative,  and  so  more  or  less  cowardly,  that  is  wanted ;  but 
scholarship,  breadth  of  mind,  and  ability  to  plan.    It  is  not  a  memory 
crammed  full  of  facts  culled  here  and  there  by  book-makers  from  the 
boundless  field  of  knowledge  that  is  most  essential,  but  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  between  body  and  mind  and  the  growth  of  both, 
such  unselfishness,  and  such  a  comprehensiveness  of  view,  that  every 
step  taken  in  the  education  of  the  child  will  be  with  reference  to  the 
citizen  and  the  man.    The  schoolmaster  of  the  hour,  therefore,  is  not 
the  gerund-grinder,  described  by  Carlyle  ;  no  task-master,  with  whip  in 
hand,  driving  lazy  boys  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  up  the  thorny  steeps  of 
knowledge.     And  his  labor,  like  his  thought,  time  cannot  limit ;  for,  like 
the  work  of  the  mothers  of  the  good  old  days,  it  is  never  done.     Now 
add  to  that  work  the  labor  of  edi^ng  a  magazine,  —  not  a  magazine 
with  a  fund  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  behind  it,  but  one  without 
means,  except  as  it  earns  it  from  day  to  day.     It  would  require  a  Win- 
ship  breadth  and  weight  to  carry  the  double  burden; 

Will  the  reader  allow  us  (not  for  the  purpose  of  parade,  however) 
to  allude  to  the  editorial  labor  which  has  been  given  to  the  journal  the 
present  year  ?  At  the  beginning  the  whole  typographical  appearance 
of  the  journal  was  changed.  We  clad  it  to  suit,  as  far  as  the  means  at 
our  command  would  allow,  our  own  taste.  We  removed  its  sophomoric 
dress,  and  put  it  in  habiliments  more  classical,  simpler,  and  comporting 
better  with  its  object,  — the  organ  of  an  educated  class  ^- the  teachers 
of  a  representative  State.  But  the  body  is  more  than  the  dress.  To 
make  that  has  been  the  labor  oi  the  year,  and  also  the  disappointment. 
Most  of  the  leading  articles  have  been  got  only  by  hard  begging.  In 
some  of  the  departments  we  have  had  brave  help  now  and  then  from 
two  or  three  individuals,  but  generally  the  labor  has  fallen  upon  the 
boulders  of  the  editor.    Moreover,  twice  has  the  matter  in  each  nimiber 
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been  read  by  ourselves  before  it  has  asked  a  perusal  from  the  public. 
The  reader  will  agree  with  us,  we  think,  without  lengthening  the  story 
further,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  teacher  to  do  the  work  required  of 
him  in  his  profession,  and  at  the  same  time  so  edit  an  educational  jour- 
nal «that  it  shall  command  the  notice  and  respect  of  the  educated 
classes  of  the  Commonwealth.  That  has  been  our  ideal,  however.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  it.  Time,  money,  to  say  nothing  of  ability, 
have  been  against  us.    And  herein  has  lain  our  disappointment. 

And  we  have  an  ideal    We  want  to  see  a  journal  whose  leading 
articles  shall  be  written  by  able,  thoughtful,  progressive  men; — they 
cannot  be  had,  however,  without  money  and  without  price.     We  want 
to  see  in  that  journal  book  reviews,  critical  and  impartial ;  a  scien- 
tific department,  edited  by  some  able  scientist ;  an  intelligence  depart- 
ment, full,  devoted  to  reports  of  all  meetings  held  in  the  interests  of 
education,  every  movement  of  consequence,  every  item  of  interest  in 
the  educational  world,  there  recorded  from  month  to  month  ;  a  depart- 
ment devoted  to  letters,  notes  and  queries  ;  a  home-circle,  where  teach- 
ers can  sit  and  chat  with  each  other  of  their  work  and  *its  difficulties  ; 
an  editorial  department,  where  the  questions  of  the  hour  shall  be  dis- 
cussed, not  daintily,  with  gloved  finger-tips,  but  with  ability  and  cour- 
age.    Such  a  magazine  would  be  influential,  a  credit  to  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  State.     It  would  succeed  ;  we  have  no  doubt  of  it     It 
would  require  an  able  editor,  not  a  mummy  or  an  abstraction,  but  one 
vitalized  with  thought,  and  in  s)anpathy  with  every  movement  looking 
towards  a  better  or  larger  growth  of  the  individual.    To  such  a  suc- 
cessor your  editor,  standing  on  the  threshold,  hat  in  hand,  and  door 
ajar,  would  cry, ''  All  hail  1 "  and  the  latchet  of  his  shoes  would  gladly 
stoop  to  unloose. 

But  the  picture  is  not  all  dark.  Nay,  the  only  dark  spot  in  it  is  our 
disappointment  in  not  being  able  to  bring  the  magazine  to  our  ideal. 
We  have  received  very  flattering  words  from  many  of  the  leading 
monthly  educational  journals,  and  al^  from  the  weekly  press  ;  we  have 
heard  of  many  kind  things  whispered  about  us  by  prominent  educators 
in  the  State  ;  its  papers  and  editorials  have  been  frequently  copied  by 
other  periodicals  ;  and,  what  is  better  than  all,  perhaps,  the  amount 
received  for  subscription  and  advertising  has  been  laigely  in  excess  of 
the  last  year.  O,  no,  don't  think  we  grumble.  We  have  carried  the 
burden  but  a  litde  way  up  the  mountain.  It  is  a  precious  burden,  and 
we  want  to  place  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  who  is  able  and  willing 
'  to  carry  it  still  fiaurther  up,  even  till  it  reach  the  sunlit  top. 

And  so  (and  don't  blame  us,  dear  reader,  if  we  play  die  woman)  we 
say  good4>y,  and  shut  the  door. 
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-rf  SJEIORT  LATIN  LESSON  IN  CjESAR'S  COMMENTARIES. 

Editor-  of  "  Teacher  "  .— 

Xlie  following  questions  are  designed  to  bring  into  view  some  of  the  points 
involved  in  the  forms  and  functions  of  the  first  seven  words  of  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries, together  with  a  few  matters  of  a  collateral  character,  suggested 
both  by  the  words  themselves,  and  by  the  sentence  as  a  whole.    These  ques- 
tions   are  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  instruction  pursued  by  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  H.   Taylor,  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy,    Andover,  Mass.,  of 
^whose  school  the  undersigned  was  once  a  pupil,  and  whose  little  volume, 
entitled  '*  Method  of  Classical  Study,"  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacber  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in  the  country. 

Text  :  Gallia  est  omnts  divisa  in  partes  tres. 

QUBSTIONS. 

"Who  was  Caesar  ?    When  did  he  flourish  ?    His  full  name  ?    What  part 

of  the  name  is  Caius,  and  what  part  Julius  ?    How  did  the  Romans  generally 

represent  the  prsenomen  ?    What  part  of  the  name  is  Caesar  ?    Why  are  his 

writings  styled  "  Commentaries  "  ?     Under  what  circumstances  were  these 

composed?     The  geographical  position  of  Gallia f    Its  modern  name? 

Does  France  now  embrace  more  or  less  territory  than  ancient  Gaul  did  ? 

What  did  Gaul  include  that  France  does  not  ?    Why  does  Gallia  stand  the 

first  word?^    In  what  different  cases  may  the  form  be  found?    Its  case 

here?      How  determined?      Principle?     Root  of  estf    What  is  the// 

Parts  of  the  verb  whence  est  comes  ?    The  perfect  and  supine  stems  of  that 

verb  ?    What  relation  do  those  stems  sustain  to  the  root  esf    From  what 

obsolete  verb  are  they  derived  ?  *    What  word  determines  two  features  of 

estf    What  are  they?    Principle?    By  omnis  here  does  Caesar  mean  "the 

whole  of"  Gaul  absolutely  ?    To  what  portions  only  is  reference  had  ?   What, 

then,  is  excluded  ?    Omnis,  as  here  employed,  is  equivalent  to  what  other 

word  ?    Had  Caesar  used  cunctus,  what  would  have  been  his  meaning  ?    Why 

did  he  not  write  universa  f    In  what  different  genders  may  the  form  omnis 

be  foimd  /    Its  gender  here  ?    How  determined  ?    What  two  other  features 

of  omnis  does  Gallia  determine  ?    Principle  ?    Has  omnis  the  position  here 

it  usually  assumes  ?    Where  does  it  commonly  stand  ?    Why  separated  from 

Gallia  f*    In  English,  what  derivative  fi*om  what  case  of  which  number  of 

omnis  f    Is  divisa  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  est  here  as  an  aorist, 

"  was  divided,"  or  is  it  a  pure  participle  merely,  or  does  it  simply  serve  the 

function  of  an  adjective,  to  be  construed  with  est  as  a  present,  "  is  divided  "  ? 

What  may  such  a  construction  be  termed?*     From  what  verb  is  divisa 

derived  ?    From  which  stem  of  that  verb  ?    In  divisa^  what  becomes  of  the 
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final  d  of  the  present  stem  ?  What  letter  rejects  it  ?  Two  forms  in  the  nom- 
inative singular  besides  divisa  f  Why  not  one  or  the  other  of  those  fbmis 
here  ?  Distinction  of  signification  between  dividers,  dirimere,  dispertire^ 
distribuere^  and  partire  f  What  are  the  constructions  with  in  f  Difference 
of  meaning  between  in  followed  by  the  accusative,  and  in  followed  by  the 
ablative  ?  The  function  of  in  here  ?  What  is  that  relation  ?  How  parUs 
parsed  ?  From  the  stem  part-^  how  is  the  nominative  pars  obtained  ?  In 
what  nouns  is  the  nominative  formed  by  the  addition  of  s  to  the  stem  ?  "What 
is  thisj/*  The  stem  oi  ires?  Its  motion  through  the  different  cases? 
Does  the  form  tres  indicate  its  gender  and  case,  or  not  ?  Why  ?  How  are 
these  points  to  be  determined  ?  Why  does  tres  stand  the  last  word  ?  Where 
are  the  emphatic  positions  in  a  Latin  sentence  ?  Why  ?  •  In  the  sentence 
Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partes  tres,  the  arrangement  of  the  words  is  more 
or  less  rhetorical :  what  would  be  their  regular  Latin  order  ?  What  their 
logical  arrangement  ?  How  does  this  compare  with  that  of  the  English  ? 
What,  then,  is  the  distinctive  difference  between  the  English  and  the  Latin 
languages  in  the  collocation  of  their  words  ?^ 

Notes. 

1.  One  of  the  positions  of  emphasis  in  the  sentence  is  reserved  for  Gallta^ 
the  subject. 

2.  The  perfect  and  supine  9lttmSy  fui,  futu-  (from  the  oh^oXeX't  fuere\  sus* 
tain  no  etymological  relation  to  the  root  es,  but  are  merely  associated  with 
it  in  signification.  They  '<  are  kindred  with  the  Greek  (IgTt;,  ivas\  and  with 
the  English  be.^\ — Allen  &*  Greenaugh's  Latin  Grammar. 

3.  The  position  for  omnis  (the  force  of  which,  in  this  connection,  is  that 
of  totus)  is  generally  before  the  noun  it  modifies  ;  here,  however,  it  follows, 
and  is  separated  from  it  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  indicating  the  meaning  to 
be  **  the  whole  of  Gaul "  (exclusive  of  the  Roman  province  in  the  southeast), 
as  contradistinguished  fi'om  Gallia  in  the  restricted  sense  of  one  of  the  tres 
partes. 

4«  The  function  of  divisa  here  is  simply  adjectival.  It  forms  with  est 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  present  periphrastic  conjugation. 

5.  The  f,  which  is  appended  to  the  stem  of  most  masculine  and  feminine 
nouns  to  form  the  nominative,  is  a  sort  of  gender  characteristic,  and  '<  the 
remnant  of  an  old  demonstrative  sa,  which  is  found  (with  modifications)  in 
the  Ssiascnt  personal  pronoun,  in  the  Greek  article,  and  in  the  English  sheJ* 
— Allen  &*  Greenough^s  Latin  Grammar.*^ 

6.  Like  omnis,  tres  (the  stem  of  which  is  tri-)  usually  precedes  the  noun 
it  modifies  ;  it  stands  here  the  last  word,  in  order  to  fix  one's  attention  par- 
ticularly upon  the  fact,  that  the  division  is  "into  three  parts."  The  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  a  Latin  sentence  are  emphatic  positions :  ^'  By  the 
former,  our  attention  is  excited ;  and  on  the  latter  it  rests."  —  CromWs 
Gymnasium. 

7.  The  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  sentence  is  more  or  less  rhetori- 
cal, the  regular  Latin  order  being  Omnis  Gallia  in  tres  partes  divisa  est,  and 
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tlie  logical,  Omnis  Gallia  est  divisa  in  tres  partes^  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  English  ;  hence  the  distinctive  difference  between  the  English  and  the 
I-^tin  languages,  in  the  collocation  of  their  words,  is,  that  the  former  follows 
"the  order  of  logic,  or  of  tke  understandings  while  the  latter  follows  that  sug- 
gested by  sensation  and  imagination. 

It  would  not,  of  course,  be  practicable  for  the  instructor  to  treat  every 

"word  of  a  Latin  lesson  with  the  particularity  here  exhibited.    A  part  of  the 

recitation,  however,  should  be  devoted  to  this  kind  of  exercise ;  "  and,"  — 

adopting  the  language  of  Mr.  John  Wood,  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Edinburgh 

Sessional  School,"  —  '*  ^fter  those  explanations  have  been  given,  which  are 

necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  passage  [he  has  been  illustrating 

his  method  of  teaching  English],  such  minuter  investigations  only  may  be 

^one  into  as  time  will  admit     It  is  no  more  essential  that  every  word  should 

be  gone  over  in  this  way,  than  that  every  word  should  be  syntactically  parsed, 

A  single  sentence,  well  done,  may  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  scholar 

in  his  future  studies." 

Richard  Parcell, 

Boston,  Mass.,  9th  Nov.,  1872.  Preceptor  in  Latin. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

Editor  of  «  Teacher''  .•  — 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  periodical  for  some  years  past ;  and 
though  not  a  teacher,  yet  I  consider  his  position  in  the  community  as  import- 
ant as  any  other,  without  exception.  I  regard  the  teacher  of  my  boyhood 
with  reverence  and  affection ;  and  I  never  return  to  my  native  place  without 
visiting  him,  and  thanking  him  for  the  care  he  took  in  my  early  training;  and 
reminding  him  that  I  can  still  remember  the  examples  on  the  slate,  and  how 
he  used  occasionally  to  assist  me  from  his  **  key,"  when  I  had  a  tough  spot ; 
and  how  a  word  of  encouragement  here,  or  a  word  of  compliment  there, 
helped  me  to  bear  with  patience  and  cheerfulness  the  seenyingly  insurmoun- 
table difficulties  of  fractions  and  grammar.  Geography  and  reading  and 
spelling  and  definitions  were  easy,  to  me  at  least,  but  writing  was  my  abhor- 
rence. The  ink  would  be  everywhere  but  at  the  end  of  my  pen ;  handle 
and  hands  and  copy-book  would  be  hopelessly  smeared ;  and  many  a  time 
have  I  been  sent  home  to  have  my  hands  and  face  freed  from  the  troublesome 
ink. 

But  when  I  see  my  venerable  old  teacher,  —  he  must  now  be  all  of  sev- 
enty, —  I  forget  the  troubles  of  my  school  days,  and  think  only  of  the  kind- 
nesses, and  the  companions,  and  the  dead'  ones ;  and  I  sit  and  wonder  and 
ask  where  Harry  is  now  located ;  what  has  become  of  John ;  how  Charlie 
ever  got  along  in  this  world  ;  and  if  Ned  has  produced  as  bright  a  man  as 
his  college  days  predicted.  And  then  I  hear  of  the  untimely  end  of  some 
classmate  with  whom  I  used  to  skate,  or  play  ball  or  quoit ;  and  then  I  hear 
of  Tom,  who  was  the  dunce  of  the  school,  having  become  eminent  in  after 
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life,  and  I  wonder  how  that  could  be,  while  perhaps  the  brighest  boy  is  yet  at 
the  foot  of  fortune's  ladder.  But  the  memories  are  sad  and  pleasant  and 
touching  at  times,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  not  altogether  unprofitable. 

But  I  took  up  my  pen  for  the  purpose  of  saying  a  word  for  the  boys.  Your 
publication  does  not  devote  any  particular  space  to  the  juveniles  ;  and  though 
the  "  Teacher  "  is  principally  read  by  teachers,  you  must  know,  Mrl  Hditor, 
that  there  are  lots  of  little  teachers  growing  up  in  the  community,  —  and  not 
only  little  teachers,  but  little  statesmen,  and  little  senators,  and  some  little 
presidents,  and  hosts  of  little  merchants  and  mechanics,  and  other  things. 
And  it  is  wonderful  how  keen  a  sense  of  honor  a  boy  has  !    His 

"  Chick,  chock,  chain  I 
Never  take  a  thing  back  again  I " 

is  as  binding  on  him  as  the  merchant's  word  of  honor ;  and  the  boy  who 
constantly  violates  his  pledge  of  word  is  looked  upon  with  about  as  much 
distrust  among  his  fellows  as  is  the  business  man  who  fails  to  redeem  his 
business  pledges. 

I  like  to  talk  to  boys.  There  is  so  much  honesty  and  frankness  and  origi- 
nality in  their  conversation,  that  it  is  refreshing,  after  a  day's  contact  with 
the  men  of  the  world,  to  spend  an  hour  listening  to  the  chat  of  boys  and 
girls  ;  but  you  can  only  draw  them  out  by  thoroughly  participating  in  their 
plans,  and  make  yourself  a  boy  for  the  time  being.  Sometimes  I  hear  a  boy 
mentioned  who  is  a  pet  of  the  teacher,  whose  "  errors  "  are  not  checked,  and 
who  ranks  high  in  <<  credits,"  and  who  is  not  near  so  good  a  scholar,  nor  so 
quiet  a  boy,  as  some  others,  —  because  his  father  is  on  the  school  committee. 
And  then  I  hear  some  other  boy  mentioned,  also  the  son  of  a  committee- 
man, but  whose  father  came  into  the  school  one  day  and  expressly  cautioned 
the  teacher  not  to  show  his  boys  any  partiality,  but  let  them  take  their  chance 
with  the  rest.  And  it  was  amusing  to  hear  the  boys  praise  the  conduct  of 
the  one  committee-man,  and  censure  the  conduct  of  the  other. 

A  boy  loves  fair  play  ;  and  when  he  does  n't  get  it,  he  feels  wronged  and 
insulted,  and  does  not  take  the  interest  in  his  lessons  he  would  otherwise. 
Now,  sir,  if  this  hint  should  apply  to  any  teacher  or  committee-man  under 
whose  eyes  it  may  fall,  I  hope  it  will  be  the  means  of  inducing  him  to  give 
the  boys  fair  play ;  for,  by  so  doing,  he  will  secure  the  respect  of  his  pupilSf 
and  retain  it  until  the  close  of  life. 

G&OSVENOR. 


Editor  of  "  Teacher''  .•— 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newton  School  Committee,  held  Thursday  evening; 
Sept  19,  the  following  course  of  study  for  the  High  School  was  reported 
from  the  High  School  Committee,  and  unanimously  adopted.  T.  £. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL.  — GENERAL  COURSE. 

Fourth  Class. 
First  Term,                                          Second  Term. 

Cnglish  Language 

Chemistry    . 

IDrawing 

Music  .... 

3 
3 

2 
.      I 

English  Language 

Chemistry  or  Botany 

Drawing 

Music  .        •        •        . 

» 
1 
1        < 

\ 

.    3 

•    3 

.    2 

z 

JLatin    .... 

^       , 

3 

Uitin    ,        ,        ,        . 

< 

3 

Algebra 

JVatural  History  , 
Penmanship 

•    3 

.      2 
.      I 

Algebra 
Mineralogy  . 
Penmanship 

1        1 
1        < 
>        < 

3 
.    2 

I 

Third  Class. 
First  Term,                                            Second  Term, 

English  Language 

Natural  Philosophy     . 

Drawing 

Music  .... 

Latin    .        .        .        , 

.    3 
3 

.      2 
I 

3 

English  Language                .        .3 
Natural  Philosophy,  or  Physical 
Geography        ....    3 

Drawing 2 

Music I 

French 

►    3 

Latin    .... 

I 

< 

3 

Geometry 

Geology 

Commercial  Geography 

.     2 
>      2 
.      I 

French.        .        .        ... 

Geometry      .        .        •        , 
Manual  of  Agriculture 
Commercial  Geography 

1        < 

•        < 

'    3 

.    2 

.    2 
I 

Second  Class. 
First  Term,                                            Second  Term, 

English  Language 
Physiology   . 
Drawing 
Music  . 

.    3 
.    3 

.      2 
I 

English  language 

Modern  History  . 

Drawing 

Music  .        .        •        . 

3 

3 
.    2 

I 

Latin    . 

.    3 

Latin   ,        .        ,      ., 

3 

French 

.    3 

French 

3 

Germafp 

.    3 

German 

.    3 

Ancient  History  . 

Trigonometry 

Science  of  Government 

.      2 

.      2 

• 
.      2 

Political  Economy 
Surveying    , 
Arithmetic  and  Bookke 

epin^ 

r 

.    2 

.    2 
.    2 

First  Class. 
First  Term,                                          Second  Term, 

English  Language 
Mental  Philosophy 
Drawing 
Music  . 

.     3 

3 
I 

.    I 

English  Language 
Moral  Philosophy 
Drawing 
Music  .        .       (. 

> 

1             « 

>             < 
t             < 

1 

•    3 

.    3 
.    I 

I 

Latin   .... 

-    3 

TxLtin    , 

.    3 

GcTman        ,        , 

3 

German 

.    3 

Modem  History  , 
Astronomy   . 

. 

.      2 
.      2 

Modern  History  , 
Elocution 

.    2 
.    2 

Declamation  and  composition  through  the  course. 
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CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Fourth  Class. 

First  Term,  —  Algebra,  Latin,  English  Language,  Music,  Drawing, 
Second  Term,  —  As  in  first  term. 

Third  Class. 

First  Term,. —  Geometry,  Greek,  Latin,  English  Language,  Music,  Dravu^ 
ing. 
Second  Term. — As  in  first  term. 

Second  Class. 

First    Term.  —  Greek,   Latin,  Ancient  Geography,  English    Language, 
Music,  Drawing, 
Second  Term,  —  As  in  first  term. 

First  Class. 

First  Term,  —  Greek,  Latin,  Ancient  History,  English  Language,  Arith- 
metic, Modern  Geography,  Music,  Drawing, 

Second  Term, — Greek,  Latin,  English  Language,  Use  of  Logarithms, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Music,  Drawing, 

Declamation  and  composition  through  the  course. 

There  are  three  courses  of  study :  the  general  course,  the  classical  course, 
and  the  three  years*  course.  The  three  years*  course  embraces  the  first  three 
years  of  the  general  course. 

A  student  who  has  completed  any  one  of  these  courses  is  entitled  to  a 
diploma,  provided  he  has  done  at  least  twelve  hours  of  class-room  work  per 
week,  exclusive  of  declamations  and  compositions. 

A  student  may  elect  from  any  one  or  all  of  these  courses  such  special  stud- 
ies as  he  is  qualified  to  pursue,  and,  if  he  makes  satis£a^ctory  progress,  is 
entitled  to  a  certificate. 

Students  whb  take  special  studies,  without  pursuing  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  prescribed  courses,  are  not  regarded  as  regular  members  of  the  school ; 
and  their  connection  with  the  school,  and  their  hours  of  attendance  upon 
recitation,  are  subject  to  special  regulations. 

No  class  will  be  formed  in  any  optional  study,  imless  five  or  more  students 
elect  that  study. 

The  optional  studies  are  italicized. 

The  figure  annexed  to  any  study  indicates  the  number  of  exercises  per 
week  in  that  study. 


QUERIES. 

Must  I  have  my  pupils  perform  all  the  knotty  problems  in  the  arithmetic  ? 
If  I  omit  any,  I  am  afraid  the  opinion  will  prevail  that  I  can't  do  them  my- 
self; and  I  know  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Answer,    Certainly  not    Exercise  your  best  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
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the  fittest,  and  make  five  times  as  many  original  problems  that  are  adapted  to 
the  minds  of  your  pupils.  If  you  can't  do  that,  select  irom  half  a  dozen 
authors. 

The  best  text-book  in  arithmetic  is  a  live  teacher  with  a  crayon  in  his 
hand,  confronting  with  his  class  a  blackboard. 

Would  you  punish  (corporally)  before  the  class  or  school  ? 

Never.  It  is  a  spectacle  that  children  cannot  witness  with  good  eflPect, 
especially  if  the  pupil  does  not  submit  readily.  It  always  takes  more  blows 
to  subdue  the  offender.  It  excites  frequently  the  sympathy  o\  the  school  for 
the  pupil.  If  there  is  a  scene,  it  is  pretty  extensively  reported  on  throughout 
the  district  in  glowing  terms ;  and  if  the  pupil  comes  off  defiant,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher  is  impaired.  The  better  wav  is,  to  call  the  pupil  up  to 
your  desk  and  say  to  him,  privately,  that  you  will  attend  to  him  after  school. 
Then  calmly  investigate  the  case,  and,  half  of  the  times,  you  will  let  him  oft 
without  the  punishment,  and  feel  all  the  better  for  your  judicious  course. 

Are  there  any  teachers,  now,  that  require  their  pupils  to  pronounce  and 
spell  a  list  of  words,  thus  saving  the  teacher  the  trouble  of  putting  out  the 
words,  and  thus  strengthening  the  memory  of  the  poor  pupil  1 

We  heard  of  one  the  other  day,  notwithstanding  we  have  a  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  As  well  make  the  little  boy  remember 
the  particular  articles  that  he  buys  at  the  store,  day  by  day,  and  re  quire  him 
to  recite  them  off  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Teacher,  put  only  that  into  the 
memory  that  you,  upon  your  oath,  think  is  worth  carrying  there  through  life. 

I  want  to  know  if  a  truant  officer  is  of  any  benefit  to  a  school. 

Certainly,  if  you  have  the  right  kind  of  a  man.  He  should  do  more  than 
look  up  truants.  He  must  prevent  truancy  by  nipping  the  thine  in  the  bud. 
By  going  after  those  that  are  inconstant  in  their  attendance,  and  showing  the 
parents  the  importance  of  the  presence  of  the  pupil  upon  every  exercise  o\ 
the  school,  he  will  by  personal  influence  gain  the  desired  end.  Besides,  I 
have  known  such  a  missionary  to  correct  any  little  misunderstanding  between 
teacher  and  parents.  I  have  seen  scores  of  truants  saved  by  the  efforts  oi 
the  officer  and  teachers. 


Editor  of  "  Teacher  ^^ :  — 

It  will  delight  the  friends  of  Kindergartens  in  this  country  to  learn  that 
the  minister  ot  education  in  Austria  has  just  published  an  order,  by  which 
every  child  in  the  empire  is  ordered  to  go  to  a  Kindergarten,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  six,  to  be  prepared  for  learning  to  read  and  write  in  the  next 
grade  of  schools;  and  every  student  in  the  normal  schools,  whether  they  are 
to  keep  Kindergartens  or  the  other  grades  of  schools,  are  to  be  instructed  in 
FroebePs  principles  and  practice.  This  is  a  result  of  the  movement  of  the 
Philosophers'  Congress  on  the  subject  at  Prague  in  1868,  and  effected  finally 
by  the  Baroness  Marenholz-Bulow,  who  is  the  enthusiastic  advocate  of  these 
schools  in  Europe,  and  who  last  winter  personally  superintended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  normal  school  in  Florence,  Italy. 

Our  well-known  teacher,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Allen,  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Philosophers'  Congress  at  Munich,  and  he  states  that  they  formed  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  compirative  standing  of  those  men  in  the  Gymnasia 
and  Universities,  who  were  known  to  have  bejjun  their  educatio.i  in  the 
schools  of  Froebel,  and  that  the  report  was  overwhelmingly  in  their  favor. 

A.  G.  WOOI.SOK. 
3« 
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NEW  ENGLAND. 

A  long-standing  and  hotly-contested 
fight  as  to  the  necessity  of  replacing  an  old 
school-house  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  by  a  new 
one,  was  settled  a  few  days  ago.  Some 
men  were  engaged  near  the  school-house 
in  blasting  rocks.  An  unusually  large 
charge  had  been  used,  and  a  tremendous 
explosion  followed,  during  which  a  very 
large  piece  of  the  rock  fell  upon  the  de- 
voted school-house  and  crushed  it 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  more 
public  libraries  in  the  State,  and  the 
legislature  will  be  asked  to  appropriate 
$150,000  for  the  purpose.  The  fund  is 
to  be  distributed  among  the  towns  accord- 
ing to  their  populations,  each  town  to 
provide  a  suitable  building,  and  all  to  be 
subject  to  the  trustees  of  the  State 
library,  the  whole  scheme  to  be  voted 
upon  by  the  towns  at  the  annual  March 
meetings. The  members  of  the  pres- 
ent senior  class  at  Dartmouth  College 
have  given  $800  worth  of  books  to  the 
society  libraries.  —  A  bill  is  now  before 
the  Vermont  legislature  to  allow  female 
tax-payers  to  vote  in  school  district  meet- 
ings.   After  election.  New  Haven  is  to 

have  a  public  library,  if  certain  plans 
work  well  It  is  proposed  to  make 
President  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  the 
head  of  the  institution,  form  a  board  of 
trustees,  and  have  a  library  in  the  city 
which  will  be  a  credit  to  it  — •  Mr.  A, 
S.  Kissel,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has 
founded  a  normal  school  at  that  place  for 
training  Kindergartners.  He  has  also  a 
model^Kindergarten,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Fritsche,  whom  he  selected  as 
the  ablest  person  for  the  position  whom 
he  met  in  his  recent  visit  to  Germany. 
His  school  is  highly  commended  by 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  who  speaks  of  Mr. 
Kissel  as  '*  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 


our  educators.'* Warwick  has  appro- 
priated $500  for  evening   schools. 

Fifty-five  thousand  public  schools  will  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  new  scheme  of 

education   in   Japan. The    evening 

schools  at  Newport  have  begun  and  arc 

well  attended. The  Rev.  Mr.  Brown 

has  accepted  the  professorship  of  sacred 
rhetoric  and  homiletics  in  the  theological 
department  of  Bates  College.  His  resig- 
nation as  pastor  of  the  Main-street  Free 
Baptist  Church    in  Lewiston  will   take 

effect  on  the  first  of  January  next 

The  late  Deacon  Robert  McGaw  of  Man- 
chester bequeathed  $10,000  to  the  Merri- 
mac  Normal  Institute,  on  condition  that 
its  name  is  changed  to  that  of  the  McGaw 
Normal  Institute.  He  also  left  $5,000  to 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Merrimac: 
and  to  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  the 
American  Tract  Society  of  Boston,  and 
the  Maine  Charity  School  of  Bangor, 
$3,000  each. 

New  High  School,  Chelsea.  —  The 
want  which  has  been  felt  during  the 
last  few  years  in  the  crowded  rooms  of 
the  old  high  school  building,  and  in  the 
extra  labor  which  the  teachers  are  obliged 
to  devote  to  maintain  the  discipline  in 
the  school,  is  likely  to  be  filled  before  the 
first  of  January  next,  by  which  time  the 
new  building  will  probably  be  dedicated, 
and  the  school  occupying  it  The  edifice 
is  100  feet  by  80  and  fronts  on  Bellingham 
Street,  a  little  above  Shawnmt  Street,  and 
the  lot  extends  to  Grove  Street  on  the 
rear.  The  building  is  two  stories  and  a 
half  high,  and  is  built  of  brick,  with 
granite  trimmings,  and  presents  a  fine 
and  substantial  appearance;  the  name, 
"  High  School,"  is  cut  in  a  block  of 
granite  and  placed  on  the  front   side. 
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There    are  walks    curbed  with   granite 
leading  to  the  entrance  on  both  sides ;  the 
rest  of  the  land  is  designed  for  a  lawn ; 
an  iron  fence  will  surround  the  building 
on   all    sides.    The  upper  story  of  the 
building  conUins  a  hall  50  feet  by  80, 
lighted   by  the  windows;    this  will   be 
used  for  singing  purposes,  exhibitions  on 
public  days,  and  the  like.    Two  pleasant 
recitation-rooms  are  on  this  floor   also. 
The  second  story  contains  a  large  school- 
room, about  65  feet  by  50,  two  closets, 
and  a  couple  of  recitation-rooms.     On 
the  ground  floor  is  a  large  room   the 
same  in    size    as   the  one  above,    two 
closets,  a  philosophical  room,  and  a  front 
room,  which  may  be  used  as  a  receptioa 
room.     The  cellar  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  a  chemical  work-room  is  being  built 
in  one  corner,  which  will  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  teachers  and  those  interested 
in  chemistry.    The  building  is  to  be  heated 
by  four  of  Magee's  large  furnaces,  which 
will  be  fully  su6&cient  for  warming  pur- 
poses.    The  doors  and  blinds  are  lo  be 
of  brown  ash,  and  the  whole  inside  of 
the  building  will  be  finished  with  the 
same  material.    There  are  entrances  in 
each  wing  of  the  building  both  from  the 
front  and  rear,  the  girls*  entrance  on  one 
side,  the  boys'  on  the  other.    The  carpen- 
ter work  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Charles 
Severance,  and  the  masonry  by  Messrs. 
Webster  and  Dixon.    The  rooms  in  the 
two  upper  stories  are  already  plastered, 
and  strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  to 
have  the  dedication  take  place  before  the 
city  government,  which   voted   such    a 
benefit  to  the  place,  take  their  leave,  and 
the  prospects  are  now  favorable  to  such 
an  end.  —  Advertiser. 

A  wealthy  gentleman  in  the  north  of 

England  has  recently  presented  to  Pro- 
fessor Hall,  of  Colby  University,  now  in 
Europe,  for  that  institution,  a  valuable 
spectroscope. 

—  The  newly  organized  law  department 
of  the  embryotic  Boston  University 
already  has  sixty  students    in  ite    first 


class;  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  open 
the  academic  course  next  year. 

—  The  ancient  academy  building  at 
New  London  is  being  converted  into  a 
gymnasium. 

—  The  Massachusetts  Institute  01 
Technology  has  320  students.  The  first 
year  class  of  1872,  recently  admitted, 
comprises  140  students. 

PERSONAL. 

Mr.  John  P.  Brace,  formerly  principal 
of  the  Hartford  female  seminary,  and 
afterward  for  many  years  until  1 861  the 
principal  editorial  writer  of  the  "  Hartford 
Courant,"  died  recently  at  his  home  in 

Litchfield,  aged  79. At  the  recent 

meeting  of  the  State  teachers'  association 
at  Bridgeport,  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Park,  of 
New  Haven,  was  chosen  secretary,  and  H. 

C.  Davis,  of  New  Haven,  president r 

Miss  Julia  A.  Ward,  principal  of  Mount 
Holyoke  female  seminary,  has    arrived 
home  from  travel  in  Europe  with  im- 
proved health,  and  was  heartily  greeted 
by  'the  members  of  the  institution  and 
the  people  of  the  town.      Miss  Ward 
brought  from  Europe  a  lady  teacher  for 
the  French  and  German  languages,  who 
was  selected  on  account  of  her  thorough 
scholarship.  —  Ex-Senator    Patterson, 
of  New  Hampshire,  has    been   elected 
President  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. The  new  uni- 
form adopted  by  the  Portland  high  school 
girls  was  worn  for  the  first  time  a  few 
days  ago.    It  is  very  neat  and  attractive. 
Only  four  colors  are  allowed,  —  black, 
blue,  brown,  and  drab.    The  dresses  are 
made  in  shirt  waist  with  one  ruffle  on  the 
skirt. Cherryfield,  Me.,  has  a  mys- 
terious disappearance  in  Mr.  Ayer,  prin- 
cipal   of  the  academy,  who    has   been 
missing  for  some  days.     The  last  seen  of 
him  was  at  a  social  party  in  the  village. 
The  next  morning  a  note  was  found  in 
his  room,  directing  that  his  books  be 
given  to  a  friend,  but  giving  no  clew  to 

his  own  whereabouts.  —  L  B.  Richard- 
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son,  recently  tutor  in  Amherst  College, 
and  teacher  in  Springfield  high  schoi)), 
has  gone  to  Europe  to  continue  his 
studies.  *Miss  Anna  R  Williams^ 
teacher  in  the  young  ladies*  high  school, 
New  London,  Conn.,  was  found  a  few 
weeks  since  dead  in  her  bed.  It  was 
supposed    she    took    an    overdose    of 

chloroform  to  relieve  pain.  Province- 

town.  —  Misses  Abbie  Hamlen  and 
Rebecca  D.  Sparkes  have  resigned,  and 
will  be  succeeded  by  Misses  Lizzie  Kenny 
and  M.  Ella  Emery.  Mrs.  Alice  Rich 
has  also  resigned  and  will  be  succeeded 

by  Miss  Jenny  Keefe. The    Ayers 

prize  of  S20  for  the  best  preparation  for 
college  has  been  awarded  by  the  Wesleyan 
faculty  to  George  S.  Coleman,  of  New 
Vork  city.  He  was  prepared  at  Wilbra- 
ham,  Mass,  where  he  was  the  valedic- 
torian.   The    new    school-house    at 

Nashua,  intended  for  the  accommodiition 
of  a  high  and  grammar  school,  will  cost 
^60,000,  and  have  seats  for  five  hundred 

pupils. A    Newburyport    boy,    who 

died  last  year,  is  supposed  to.  hatint  the 
school -house  which  he  formerly  attended. 

COU-EGE  RECORD. 

There  is  serious  trouble  among  the 
Yale  students.  It  appears  that  there  is  a 
very  serious  feeling  among  the  students, 
against  the  members  of  Scroll  and  Key 
and  Skull  and  Bone  Societies.  The 
champion  base  ball  flag  has  been  missing 
for  some  time,  and  it  has  finally  leaked 
out  that  the  members  of  the  Scroll  and 
Key  Society  have,  the  other  students 
say,  stolen  it,  and  locked  it  up  in  their 
hall  among  their  trophies.  I'his  has 
exasperated  the  rest  of  the  college  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  have  taken  to 
annoying  the  members  of  the  society  in 
every  way  possible  on  the  nights  of  their 
meetings.  I^st  week  Thursday  night, 
they  sii  etched  wires  across  the  sidewalk 
and  tried  to  trip  the  members  up  as  they 
left  their  hall,  and  set  off  a  bowl  of  Greek 
fire,  which  had  the  effect  of  frightening 
the  society  men  greatly.    Thursday  night 


the  Key's  men,  as  they  are  called,  heard 
that  there  was  an  attempt  to  lie  made  to 
lock  them  in  their  hall,  it  being  the  occa- 
sion of  one  of  their  annual  festivities. 
They  applied  to  the  police  office  for 
protection,  a  d  officers  Merwin  and 
Dous^herty  were  detailed  to  watch  the 
building  till  two  o'clock  and  prevent  any 
attempt  At  the  time  of  writing  nothing 
had  been  done.  The  students  outside 
the  society  say  that  they  will  use  every 
means  to  get  the  flag,  which  belongs  to 
the  base  ball  club  and  not  to  the  society. 
The  students  were  further  exasperated 
by  an  article  in  the  **  College  Courant," 
written,  they  say,  by  a  Skull  and  Bones 
member,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  society 
men  as  the  superiors  of  the  rest  of  the 
college.  Where  the  matter  will  end  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  col- 
lege world  outside  these  two  societies  are 
very  greatly  exasperated.  —  Advertiser, 

Those  freshmen  are  irrepressible.  Be- 
sides their  action  contrary  to  all  rules  and 
precedents,  they  have  borne  a  high  hand 
over  the  sophomores  instead  of  submit- 
ting in  the  orthodox  and  long  established 
custom  of  being  in  subjection  to  them. 
Not  content  with  galling  the  sophomore 
spirit  by  a  display  of  "  plug  "  hats  and 
walking-sticks  upon  th^  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  streets  oi  the  town,  they  had 
the  unparalleled  **  cheek  "  to  repair  to  a 
sophomore's  room  the  other  night  to 
"smoke  him  out"  Their  success  was 
not  very  flattering,  however,  for  nearly 
the  entire  sophomore  class  —  which  now 
usually  march  in  large  squads  for  mutual 
protection  —  entering,  ignominiously 
ejected  the  six  or  eight  freshmen  who 
were  fumigating  the  apartment,  and  some 
extraordinary  ground  and  loftly  tumbling 
characterized  their  descent  .of  the  stair- 
case. With  such  disgraceful  exhibitions 
of  infantile  assurance  the  sophomores' 
lives  can  never  cease  to  be  free  from 
monotony.  —  Amherst  Student, 

The  ** Amherst  Student*'  says  that 
whereas  the  privilege  of  drawing  frtmi 
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the  college  library  books  on  professors' 
names  has  been  sternly  prr>hibited.  yet 
that  members  of  the  faculty,  limited  to 
fifty  books  each,  are  allowed  to  extend 
their  drafts  to  sixty  and  seventy  at  a 
time. 

Whilk  a  crowd  of  Yale  students  were 
playing  foot-bait  in  a  New  Haven  street, 
Saturday,  the  police  gave  chase  and  cap- 
tured the  ball.  Afterwards  three  of  the 
students  called  at  the  police  office  and 
claimed  the  ball,  but  as  they  admitted 
having  been  in  the  crowd  when  the  game 
was  going  on,  instead  of  recovering  the 
ball  they  were  arrested,  and  gave  bonds 
for  their  appearance,  when,  however  they 
were  discharged  without  being  fi  ed. 

Thk  students  at  Amherst  College  are 
having  a  series  of  five  Biblical  lectures, 
this  month,  from  Rev.  John  Lord,  of 
Stamford,  Conn.    • 

Thr  Rev.  Prof.  Calvin  Stowe,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn,  who  has  recently  begun  a 
course  of  lectures  under  the  auspices  of 
Amherst  College,  was  stricken  with 
paralysis  on  Sunday,  tne  13th  inst,  at 
the  house  of  his  son-in-law.  the  Rev.  H. 
Allen,  of  Amherst  The  prospects  for 
recovery  are  considered  quite  favorable. 

During  his  stay  at  Sherman,  last 
summer,  Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  received  an  invitation  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Brighton, 
as  the  guest  of  the  city ;  also  a  notifica- 
tion of  his  nomination  as  one  of  the 
Foreign  Associates  of  the  British  Royal 
Astronomical  Society. 

E.  H.  LuTHRR,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
who  was  one  of  the  Brown  University 
*73  crew,  has  left  college  and  become 
night  editor  on  the  "  Springfield  Repub- 
lican." 

.  Senator  Patterson,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, will  not  assume  the  Presidency  Of 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  College  until  alter 
the  expiration  of  his  Congtessiunal  term 
next  spring. 


Professor  Acasstz  has  been  elected 
one  of  the  ei^ht  foreign  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Academy  of  Science, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Roderick  Murchtson. 

A.  P.  Lor  TNG,  the  Harvard  oarsman 
who  was  strtike  oar  of  two  victorious 
crews  at  Worcester,  and  of  that  which 
row'>d  against  Oxford,  his  just  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Boston. 

Rev.  John  M.  Greenr,  pastor  of  the 
Appleton-street  Church,  Lowell.  Mass., 
receives  a  six  months'  vacation  which  he 
proposes  to  employ  in  raising  funds  for 
the  better  endowment  of  Smith  College, 
at  Northampton. 

Rfv.  Geo  D.  Chapman,  d.  d,  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  class  of 
1804,  died  Friday,  Oct.  18,  at  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  aged  84  years.  Dr.  Chap- 
man preached  at  one  time  in  Lexington , 
Ky.,  where  Henry  Clay  was  one  of  his 
parishioners. 

Thr  twenty-eighth  armual  meeting  of 
Mass.  Teachers'  Association  will  l)e  held 
in  the  high  school  building,  Walnut 
Street,  Worcester,  Dec.  26th,  27tb,  and 
28th,  1872. 

Thiirsd-W,  Dea  26,  3  o'clock,  p  m. 

The  Directors  will  hold  a  meeting  in 
the  library 

At  7  o'clock  the  as<«ociation  will  as- 
semble in  the  hall  for  business. 

At  7.30,  a  lecture  wDl  be  given  by  Rev. 
A.  A.  Mmer,  D.  D.,  President  of  Tufts 
College. 

Friday  Morning,  9  o'clock. 

Business  meeting. 

9.15,  a  paper  by  A.  H.  Davis,  of  Wor- 
cester, on  Enj^isk  UttrcUure  in  our 
Schools  ;  to  be  followed  by  a  discussion. 

10.30,  a  discussion  introduced  by  F. 
A.  Hill,  Chelsea :  Latin  as  a  Branch  of 
Popular  Education, 

Friday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock. 
A  discussion  introduced  by  Prof  A  B. 
Miller,  of  Pittsfield.     'I he  Proper  JUn^A 
of  a  S*,hool  Day. 
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3.30,  a  discussion  introduced  by  Thomas 
Emerson,  of  Newton :  Limits  of  School 
Education. 

Friday  Evening,  7I  o'clock. 

A  lecture  by  P.  A.  Chadboume,  LL.D., 
President  of  Williams  College. 

Saturday  Morning,  9  o'clock. 

Business  meeting. 

9.15,  a  discussion  by  Messrs.  Scott,  of 
Westfield,  Stebbins,  of  Springfield,  Boy- 
den,  of  Bridgewater,  and  others.     What 
should  be  included  in  the  Study  of  English 
Grammar  t 

II,  a  discussion  introduced  by  L.  C. 


Warren,  of  West  Newton.     The  Proper 
Use  of  Text-Books, 

The    association    was    oiganized     in 
Worcester,  Nov.  24,   1S45.    Several  dl 
the  original  members  are  expected  to  be 
present  this  year. 

Members  will  be  furnished  with  free 
return  tickets  on  all  railroads  leading 
from  Worcester,  and  several  others  in 
the  State. 

Board  can  be  obtained  at  the  Bay  State 
House  at  $3.00  per  day ;  at  the  Lincoln 
House  at  $2.00,  and  at  the  Waldo  House 
from  $2.00  to  $2.75. 
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Grammar.    Harper  &  Brothers.   New 
York. 

This  books  contains  many  good  things, 
but  bears  evidence  of  being  hastily  made. 

If  the  author  had  taken  time  to  make 
it  smaller,  it  would  probably  have  been 
better.  The  definitions  certainly  are  not 
better  —  they  can  hardly  be  worse  — 
than  those  found  in  most  grammars. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  "Nouns  name 
things,"  and  "Adjectives  describe  or 
limit  things." 

Would  the  author,  in  parsing  the  sen- 
tence, •*  This  is  a  large  tree,"  have  the 
pupil  say  that  "large"  is  an  adjective 
and  limits  a  tree,  or  the  noun  "  tree  "  ? 

The  subject-matter  of  grammar  is 
words.  "  Boy "  is  of  the  masculine 
gender;  "  a  boy  is  of  the  male  sex."  This 
distinction,  which  is  an  important  one,  is 
little  regarded.  The  definition  of  verbs 
does  not  include  the  infinitive  mood. 
The  explanation  of  the  use  of  "  and  "  in 
the  sentence  "  two  and  [with]  three  are 
five,"  is  hardly  satisfactory.  Webster, 
the  statesman,  with  orators,  is  no  more, 
would n*t  sound  well.  "Conjunctions 
connect  statements,"  says  our  author ; 
and,  adopting  his  reasoning  on  the  verb, 
"  any  word  that  has  the  use  of  a  [con- 


junction] is  a  [conjunction]."  Why  then 
was  it  necessary  to  make  a  new  species 
of  adverb  not  contained  in  the  genus, 
being  used  only  as  connection?  Why 
not  say  in  the  sentence,  "  He  came  while 
I  was  speaking,"  that  "  while  is  used  to 
connect  statements,  and  hence  is  a  con- 
junction "  ?  The  whole  treatment  of  con- 
nectives is  unsatisfactory. 

The  relation  between  a  subordinate 
conjunction  and  a  preposition  is  not 
hinted  at,  much  less  explained;  while 
the  less  obvious  relation  between  the 
adverb  and  preposition  is  mentioned,  but 
without  throwing  aily  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  relation. 

As  a  critical  work,  we  think  the  gram- 
mar a  failure ;  but  the  author's  knowl- 
edge of  the  sources  of  the  English 
language,  and  his  practical  tendencies, 
have  enabled  him  to  impart  many  inter- 
esting facts  not  commonly  found  in'our 
school  grammars,  and  to  arrange  a  series 
of  exercises  well  calculated  to  aid  the 
pupil  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 

Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States.  By  Richard  Frothingham. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Mr.  Frothingham  has  given  us,  in  this 
his    last    bookf  the  complement  of  his 
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liistorical  studies ;  and  a  brief  review  of 
Ills  works  in  the  order  in  which  they 
lia.ve  appeared  is  especially  valuable  as 
liirmshing  a  correct  method  in  the  study 
of  history. 

Beginning  with  the  local  history  of 
Charlestown,  Mr.  F.  early  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  careful  and  thorough  re- 
search necessary  to  give  unity  and 
completeness  to  a  work  of  that  kind, 
-while  his  explorations  were  constantly 
bringing  to  light  materials  for  a  history 
of  vrider  range.  In  this  way  he  seems  to 
have  been  led  to  the  preparation  of  his 
•*  History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston."  We 
can  easily  conceive  that  a  large  part  of 
the  materials  for  that  interesting  volume 
may  have  been  accumulated,  perhaps 
before  the  idea  of  such  a  work  had  sug- 
gested itself,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
-volume  would  be  but  a  continuation  of 
previous  investig^ations  on  a  larger  scale, 
involving  the  relations  of  the  different 
colonies  to  each  other  and  to  the  parent 
country.  I 

At  this  point,  it  must  have  been  a 
comparatively  easy  and  pleasant  thing  to 
use  material  incidentally  obtained  in  giv- 
ing us  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Warren." 
It  is  with  such  a  preparation  that  our 
author  came  to  the  work  before  us. 

The  local  and  limited  nature  of  his 
subjects  had  been  favorable  to  exactness 
and  thoroughness  in  details,  no  less  than 
to  a  study  of  causes  and  effects. 

In  this  volume,  Mr.  F.  has  attempted, 
by  a  synthesis  of  his  historical  acquisi- 
tions, to  give  the  gradual  growth  and 
development  of  the  opinions  which  un- 
derlie and  are  embodied  in  our  institu- 
tions ;  not  a  history  of  events  in  the  life 
of  the  body  politic,  but  a  psychology  of 
"  the  great  being  that  we  call  the 
\Ainerican\  nation.'* 

Beginning  with  the  elements  of  national 
life,  our  author  finds  that  the  colonists, 
"obeying  a  primitive  tradition  of  their 
Germanic  ancestors,"  became  divided 
into  distinct  communities,  "  each  unfold- 
ing a  local  life  peculiar  to  itsel£"    Then, 


under  the  influence  of  a  common  danger 
there  was  a  tendency  to  union  for  defence^ 
and  it  is  the  growth,  development,  and 
final  reconciliation  of  these  two  tendencies 
that  have  taken  form  in  our  complex 
system  of  State  and  national  govern- 
ment. That  we  have  but  "obeyed  a 
tradition  of  our  Germanic  ancestors," 
a  comparison  of  the  different  stages  of 
our  national  development  with  those  of 
England  would  seem  to  indicate. 

The  heptarchy  answers  well  to  our 
earlier  colonial  period ;  the  quasi  union 
under  the  Bretwaldas  was  not  unlike  the 
confederacy  of  1643  ;  and  the  more  per- 
fect union  into  one  nationality,  if  it  did 
not  provide  for  local  self  government  in 
so  pronounced  a  manner  as  we  have  done 
by  our  system  of  State  government,  still 
acknowledged  it  as  a  right  of  Englishmen, 
and  no  English  sovereign  has  ever  been 
able  to  disregard  it  with  impunity. 

Our  national  tree,  like  that  of  England, 
draws  its  nutriment  from  the  lowlands  of 
Germany  ;  and  if  it  has  developed  into  a 
more  symmetrical  form,  and  borne  more 
perfect  fruit,  it  is  due,  perhaps,  partly  to 
the  virgin  soil  of  ihe  new  world,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  it  has  grown  under 
a  more  advanced  and  enlightened  culture. 
Had  Sir  John  Fortescue,  —  we  are  sorry 
our  author  overlooked  him, —  had  Milton, 
Locke,  and  Algernon  Sydney,  reared  the 
English  sapling,  its  growth  would  have 
been  more  regular,  and  it  would  doubtless 
have  required  much  less  pruning  in  later 
years. 

This  work  will  be  scarcely  less  valu- 
able to  the  student  of  English  history 
than  to  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
real  significance  of  our  own  institutions. 
They  are  only  the  natural  product  of 
vital  forces  constantly  in  operation  in  both 
countries,  but  checked  and  distorted  in 
England,  by  a  conservative  retrospect  of 
centuries,  —  while  in  America,  after  a 
century  and  a  half's  discipline  in  local 
self-government,  the  sentiment  of  union 
was  hastened,  and  nationality  made  pos- 
sible by  the  welding  heat  of  war.    No  one 
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can  read  this  book«  with  its  skilfully  ar- 
rani^ed  materiaN,  which  reflect  the  very 
*'  imaue  "  of  the  time,  without  feeling  that 
he  is  watching  the  play  of  forces  which 
constitute  the  elements  of  our  national 
life. 

To  the  teacher  it  is  invaluable,  vitalizing 
every  dry  fact  of  our  ordinary  school 
histories.  B.  F.  T. 

BRAl>BtTRY'S    El.FMRNT^RY    GFr»M^TRY. 

Thorn |)Son.     Bi^reKiW    &    Brown,     29 
Cornhiil,  lioston. 

This  book,  which  belongs  to  the  Eaton 
and  Bradbury  Mathematical  Senes,  i;i  a 
model  of  brevity,  and  yet  contains  all  that 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  go 
forward  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathe- 
maiics  required  in  our  high  schools  and 
academies,  or  to  enter  college.  We  have 
ilever  seen  so  much  in  so  small  a  com- 
pass,  but  no  proposititm  es<>ential  to  the 
completeness  or  unity  of  the  work  has 
been  omitted  ;  nor  has  the  conciseness  of 
the  definitions  or  demonstrations  les- 
sened the  clearness  of  the  statements. 

The  brevity  of  the  book  has  been  at- 
tained partly  by  the  definitions  and 
method  of  demonstration,  and  partly  by 
the  omission  of  all  unconnected  propo- 
sitions All  propositions  not  necessary 
to  the  demonstration  of  the  last  theorem 
of  the  five  books,  viz.,  that  relating  to 
the  volume  of  a  sphere,  have  been 
omitted.  These  five  books,  including 
Ratio  and  Proportion,  are  presented  in 
eighty-two  (82)  Propositions  covering  only 
seventy  pages.  At  the  close  of  each 
book  are  *'  practical  questions,"  serving 
portly  as  a  review  and  partly  as  practical 
applications  of  the  principles  of  the  pre- 
ceding book.  These  are  followed  by 
propositions  for  original  demonstration. 
The-^e  two  points  we  wish  specially  to 
commend.  **  A  sixth  Book  of  Problems  of 


Construction,"  followed  also  by  problems 
for  the  pupil  to  solve,  completes  a  book 
of  only  a  hundred  and  ten  pages.  We 
think  this  book  might  appropriately  be 
entitled  "  Geometry  made  Easy." 

Bra>iburv's  Eiementary  Trifronametry, 
a  book  of  the  same  series  is  marked  by 
the  same  peculiarities  of  style  as  the 
Geometry,  —  simple,  concise,  but  clear 
in  all  its  statements.  In  only  fifty -two 
pages  are  given  all  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  plain  trigonometry  by  both  the 
geometrical  and  analytical  methods,  so 
arranjfcd  that  either  can  be  studied  inde- 
pendently of  the  other,  and  in  fourteen 
more  pages  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  measurement  of  heights 
and  distances,  and  the  determination  of 
areas.  These  are  followed  by  the  neces- 
sary tables,  the  whole  making  a  book  of 
about  the  .same  size  as  the  geometry. 

These  two  lx>oks  can  be  had  separately, 
or  1>  tund  in  with  the  same  covers.  The 
mechanical  part  of  the  books  is  in  the 
very  best  style  of  the  University  Press,  of 
Cambridge. 

We  recommend  teachers  to  lay  aside 
the  cumbersome  books  they  have  been 
using,  and  try  these  little  books  of  this 
series. 

Monror's    Fourth     Reader.      I'Wl- 
adelphia.    Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

The  F«>urth  Reader  of  this  series  of 
reading  books  fully  sustains  the  reputation 
of  those  already  issued.  The  selections 
are  excellent,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
tastes  of  the  pupils  for  whom  the  book  is 
intended.  The  illustrations,  like  those 
of  the  Fifth  and  Six  Readers,  are  appro- 
priate, and  beautifiilly  executed.  The 
exercises  in  articulation  a^the  beginning 
will  be  found  of  great  value.  We  pre- 
dict an  extensive  sale  for  this  series  of 
readers. 


OP 

Worcester's    Comprehensive    and    Primary 

DICTIONARIES. 

■  • 

We  take  pleaaare  Id  informing  School  Oommitteos,  Teaohers,  and  fHenda  of  education  gener* 
ally,  that  we  have  Jast  published  the  above. 

Besides  the  illustrations,  iraportaot  additions  have  been  made  to  these  books,  and  we  believe 
the  same  will  bo  appreciated  by  all  who  desire  a  convenient  Dictionary  for  the  School-room  or 
family. 

Special  Tebms  will  be  made  to  Committees  and  Teachers  who  desire  to  see  their  scholara 
generally  supplied  with  a  good  Dtotipnary.    Cosrbspo.ndbncb  is  Solicited. 


WALTON'S  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

Consisting  of  Dictation  Exercises,  Hints  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  etc.  This  book  is  designed 
especially  for  teachers,  and  we  trust  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid.    Mailed  on  reoelpt  of  60  cents. 

THE  FRANKLIN  FIFTH  READER. 

By  GEO.  S.  lULLARD.  This  book  contains  very  choice  selections  for  reading,  and  can  be 
used  In  connection  with  Mr.  UiUard's  New  Series  or  not.  The  selections  are  somewhat  easier 
than  the  Fifth  Header  of  that  series,  and  the  book  is  beautifully  illustrated.  Has  Just  been 
adopted  for  the  Boston  schools. 


A  Concise  History  of  tlie  United  States^ 

Bi^ss3x>  ON  sb;a.vky»s    o-ooidrioh. 

This  book  contains  about  200  pages  of  narrative,  and  also  an  Appendix  containing  the  Dec- 
laration OF  Independbnob,  Constitution,  etc.,  and  Is  suitably  illustrated  with  Maps  and 
OOTS.  No  pains  and  labor  have  been  spared  to  render  the  work  especially  desirable  as  a  Class 
Book.     The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  officers  is  invited  to  the  folio  wln<r  particulars: 

I.  Its  simplicity  of  sttUeinent  and  ituiiciotis  selection 

of  facts, 
II*    Its  accurac/f  in  the  relation  of  events,  pronunciation 

of  proper  names,  etc* 
III.    Its  freedom  from  comparatively  useless  dates. 

For  further  particulars,  address : 

BREWER  &  TILESTOIf,  PubUshers, 

IV  MEilk  Street,  BOSXOr^. 


AV ALTON'S    NORMAL    SERIES. 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  viz.  ->I.  A  Pictorial  Primary  Arithmetic 
fNormal  edition).  II.  An  Intellectual  Arithmetic  (N'ormal  Edition).  III.  The  Illustrative 
JPraotloal  Arlthmetio. 

The  lUiutrative  Fraotioal  Arithmetic  is  entirely  new.  It  Is  designed  for  Common 
Schools,  formal  Schools,  High  Schools  aud  Academies,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  wants 
of  the  large  majority  of  the  studenu  of  written  arithmetic,  in  all  grades  of  schools,  more  fkilly 
than  any  other  arithmetic  before  the  publlo. 

For  those  who  desire  to  porsae  the  subjeot  further, 

Walton's  Written  Arithmetic 

Presents  a  somewhat  more  extended  oourse  and  a  ftiUer  practice. 

Favorable  terms  will  be  made  for  introductioiu 

ADDRESS : 

BREWER  dt  TILESTON, 

F  U  B  L 1 8  H  B  B  8 , 

17  Milk  Street,  BOSTOJV, 


NEW   !S€H«OL   BOOKS. 


*«*  We  invite  the  attention  of  teachers  and  educationists  to  thefoUowiny  anfwunce- 
ment  of  books  recently  issued  hy  us.  We  will  send  sample  copies  of  either  or  aU  of 
them^  \f  desired  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  the  appended 
price. 

FIRST  LKSSONS  IN  OUR  COUNTRY'S  HISTORY,  bringing  out  iu  aeOientpoinU 
and  aiming  to  combine  simplicity  with  sense.    By  Wm.  Smtinton,  a.  m.,  Professor  Hihtofy 
,   in  the  Univ.  Cal.,  author  of  "Condensed  History  U.  8.,"  etc.    1  vol.    Square.    Fully  illus- 
trated.   Price,  80  cents.    By  qiail  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

IVORD  BOOK  OF  SPBLLING,  ORAL  AMD  WRITTClIf.  Designed  to  attaUi 
practical  results  in  the  acquisition  of  the  ordinary  English  vocabulary,  and  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  word  analysis.  By  Prof.  Wh.  Swinton,  Prof,  of  the  English  Language, 
University  of  California,  author  of*'  Condensed  History  U.  B.,"  "  Kamblos  Among  Words," 
etc.,  etc.    154  pages.    Price,  ^5  cents.    By  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

BOTANY  FOR  YOUNG  PKOPr.£.  How  Plants  Behave,  How  they  move,  climb, 
EMPLOY  INBECTS  TO  WORK  FOR  TUEM.  ETC.  By  Prof.  ABA  GRAY,  author  of  **  Gray's  Bo- 
tanical Series."  Beautifully  illustrated,  aud  printed  on  fine  paper.  4to.  Price,  79  cent*. 
By  mail  on  receipt  of  price.    Juat  ready. 

(QUESTIONS  FQR  WRITTfiN  JSXAMINATIOJVS.  An  aid  to  Candidates  fur  Teach* 
ers' Certidcates,  and  a  Haud'book  for  Examiners  and  Teachers.  By  John  Swett.  Cloth' 
'20*2  pages.    Price,  91.0O.    By  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

A  PRACTICAL  COURSB  WITH  THB  OBRMAN.    Anew  work  of  great  excellence,  ^ 
and  admirable  adaption.    For  Schools  and  Academies.    By  Prof.  W.  H.  Woodbury,  au- 
thor of  "  Woodbury's  German  Series.''    1vol.    Cloth.    Price,  9I*60.    By  mail  for  exami- 
nation for  $1.1115.    Just  Heady. 

AN  KIi£M£NTARY  MANUAL.  OF  CHBMISTRY )   abridged  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  author,  from  Eliot  &  Storer's  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.    By  Wh.  iiiPLEY 
KICHOL8,  Assistant  Professor  of  General  Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech 
nology.    Fully  lllu^traied  with  diagrams  and  other  cuts.    1  vol.    12mu.    Cloth.    360  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.    By  mall  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

SliriNTON'sji  IVORD  ANALYSIS.  A  Graded  Class-book  of  English  Derivative 
Words,  with  practical  exercises  in  Spelling,  Analyzing,  Defining,  Synonyms,  and  the  use 
of  words.  By  WILLIAM  Swinton.  Prof,  of  the  English  Language  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, author  of  "A  Condensed  History  of  the  United  Stated,"  *'  iiambles  Among  Words,'' 
etc.,  etc.    1  vol.    1'28  pages.    Price,  44>  cents.    By  mail  for  examination.  US  cents. 

AN  EI.£]IIKNTAKY'  URAM3IAR  OF  THE  GRK£K  LANGUAGE,  with  Kxer- 
cises  and  Vocabularies.  By  Samuel  H.  Ta)LOk,  ll.d.  Based  on  the  twenty-tifth  edition 
of  Kuhner's  Grammar.  1  vol.  400  pages.  Price,  $1.60.  By  mail  for  examination  on 
receipt  of  $1.^5. 

A  CONDENSEI>  SCHOOI^  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATED,  constructed 
for  deliniiive  results  in  Recitation,  aud  containing  a  now  method  of  Topical  Keviews.  By 
Wm.  Swinton.  a.m.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  California,  and  author  of 
'  Jampaigns  of  the  Armv  of  the  Potomac,''  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Portraits,  aud 
other  illustrations.    1  vol.    Cloth.    300  pages.    Price,  for  examination,  75  cents. 

HBf  More  than  50,000  copies  sold  since  its  publication  a  year  ago. 

CATHCART'S   YOUTH'S    SPEAKER.     Selections  in  Prose,  Poetry,  and  Dia- 
logues, suited  to  the  capacities  of  youth,  and  intended  for  the  Exhibition  Day  require 
ment  of  Common  Schbols  and  Academies;,  with  many  new  and  original  pieces.    By  Qbo. 
R.  CathcaRT,  A.  M.    UK)  pages.    Cloth.    Price,  for  examination,  75  cents. 

ROBINSON'S    EXAMPXjES.      Arithmetical    Exampleh,   Mental  and   Written. 

(With  and  without  answers.)  With  numerous  Tables  of  Moneys,  Weights,  Measures,  etc.^ 
designed  for  review  and  test  exercises,  ^y  D.  W.  Fibh,  a.  m.  Cloth.  28*2  pages.  Price, 
75  cents,  for  examination. 

THE   8PENCERIAN   DRAWING    BOOKS.    A  SERIES  OF  Elementary  and 
ORE881VE  Character,  designed  esuecially  for  the  use  of  Schools,  on  a  new  and 
plan.    Prepared  by  H.  Hitcuings,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Bo8U>ii  English  High 
and  late  Prof,  of  Drawing,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.     To  be  completed  in  6  books.     ^ 
and  3,  now  ready.    Price,  30  cents  each,  for  examination.  ^ 

RAHIBLES  AAIONG  WORDS.  Their  Poetry,  History,  and  Wisdom.  BY\yiLLiAM 
SwiNTOM,  A.  M.  Handsomely  bound  in  flexible  cloth,  and  marbled  edges.  A  new  revised 
edition.    302  pages.    Prlcei  $  1.00.    Single  copies  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Full  testimonials  of  the  above  are  puUished  in  the  September  number  of  thif  Educa- 
tional' Reporter,  where  will  also  be  found  full  descriptive  notices  of  all  of  our  new  issues, 
together  with  much  general  educational  news  of  Interest  and  value.    The  liEPOKTER  will  be- 
sent  free  of  charge  on  application.  .  .  .v  « 

mSON,  BLAEBMAN,  TA7L0E  &  CO.,  Educational  Fubli^ers, 

138  &  1^0  Grand  Street,        -        -        -        -        NEW  i^HK. 

For  New  England,  address 

A.  E.  WINSIP,  GENERAL  AGENT,  No. '  I   CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 


Alfred  Mudge  &   Son,  Primers,  34  School  Street,  Boston. 
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